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GLOSSARY 

i^ltianiado— lie  who  goes  in  advance;  the  leader  of  an  ex- 
pc«iirii»  r..  tiT  governor  of  a  frontier  pnmnce;  sometimes  trans- 
bxc«2  a^  meaning  lieutenant-governor.     The  verb  is  adclantar, 

f.Va.'jV—  lu>tice  of  the  |Krace;   from  the  Arabic  al  cadi,  the 
jslpe.  cr  governor.    Besides  the  alcaldes  ordinaries,  there  were 
^^drs  mayorrs,  *^  district  judges. 
.i*^mac^  wnayor — High  sheriff. 

imdunc%a — Fr<«m  the  Latin,  audirc,  to  hear;  a  court  of  oyer 
asad  lerminer ;  the  highest  court  of  appeal  and  jurisdiction  in 
dke  >;*ani*h  cok^nie'*  The  chief  judge  was  Icnown  as  the 
f^£t%drmte  the  i»thcr  memlicrs  t)f  the  tribunal  were  called 
W.-r/i  '  r  hcarcr>.  There  were  eleven  Royal  Audiences  estab- 
hkbc-!  in  Spani<>h  America. 

.^;i'Bi«iaiiit^n/4»-  Spanish  town-council. 
.^«ibw.>r-- Bachelor  of  law. 

i^'oMJ^H- Corporation  of  a  town ;  chapter  of  a  cathe<lral. 
/iM  dc  Contratacion  dc  his  Indias — India  House  of  Trade, 
-^•^-■!.-hctl  at  >c\'illa.  in  1503.  to  promote  and  regulate  traffic 
«:rr  >;i:n '^  olonies  beyond  the  >eas.     In  time,  it  became  also 
a  -  'T'.  *  1  jii'iicaiure. 

»  :utjtad*tr — Con<|ueror. 

Kjt'    Suf'rt'ffio  dc  Indias — Supreme  Council  i*i  the  Indies ; 
a  :<r-ra:  r::!  N**!}  of  learned  men  tinally  established  at  Madrid, 
::   ;5-i4    t     deal  with  atTairN  relating  to  the  Indies, 
t  .'fi.'jj  "      \i:<litor,  accountant. 
■.    ••^'r-;**  ''     Ma>ji<»trate.  inay«)r.  councilman. 
'r«.;ti«ii<  fif" — Maynrahy.  city  jjovernment. 
;.r..    M.I.  wJj     A  char^jr,  •  r  ci»fnmandery ;  from  cncomcndar, 
1     r«x"mmend,  or  give  in  charge;  an  allotment  of  Indian  vas 
tal«  given  in  charge  to  a  S|>aiiiaril.  as  a  refnrtimicnto  became 
\.^ar.t     The  custom  wa**  of  am  icrtt  usage  by  the  four  military 
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GLOSSARY 

orders  of  Spain  in  the  vassalage  of  the  Moors,  and  other  infi- 
dels. An  encomendero  was  a  Spaniard  who  held  an  enco- 
mienda, 

Escribano  publico — Notary  public. 

Escudero — Shield-bearer,  squire. 

Factor — Agent. 

Gobernador — Governor. 

Grumetes — Ships'  apprentices,  or  cabin-boys. 

Hidalgo — From  hijodalgo,  son  of  something;  nobleman. 

Licenciado — Licentiate  in  law,  a  degree  higher  than  bachillcr. 

Regidor — ^Alderman,  prefect. 

Regimiento — Administration,  municipality. 

Repartimiento — A  distribution ;  repartir,  to  distribute.  First 
division  of  the  Indians  in  serfdom  to  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
after  the  failure  of  the  per  capita  tax  system  instituted  by 
Columbus  on  Hispaniola.  The  term  repartimiento  was  later 
applied  to  the  allotment  of  lands,  the  Indians  residing  thereon 
being  given  in  encomienda. 

Residencia — The  examination  and  accounting  taken  of  an 
executive  or  judicial  officer  while  in  residence  within  his  juris- 
diction. This  was  always  done  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office  of  a  Spanish  governor,  judge,  or  other  high  official ; 
but  could  be  ordered  at  any  time.  The  inquiry  was  conducted 
by  a  juej3  de  residencia,  judge  of  residence,  appointed  by  the 
King,  or  in  the  New  World  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  or  by 
a  Viceroy.  The  residencia  was  intended  to  encourage  good 
officials  and  to  check  mal-administration  in  office,  but  the  system 
had  its  defects  and  evils.  Said  Solorzano,  in  his  Politica 
Indiana,  "the  Prince  will  not  cure  his  commonwealth  with  this 
medicine,  if  the  medicine  brings  with  it  greater  evils  than  those 
which  it  is  intended  to  remedy."  The  residencia  was  sometimes 
called  a  visita,  or  visit. 

Veedor — Inspector,  overseer. 
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FOREWORD 

The  finding  of  America  was  the  greatest  event  in  history; 
the  cruel  conquest  and  almost  complete  annihilation  of  its  people 
the  greatest  wrong  known  to  mankind.  Human  intercommuni- 
cation and  interrelation  were  never  affected  so  powerfully  as 
u/hen  Columbus,  suddenly  and  within  a  few  years,  enlarged  the 
known  ivorld  by  the  addition  of  a  new  continent  and  another 
great  ocean,  together  comprising  about  two-fifths  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.    So  new  and  strange  to  Europe  was  this  half  of  'f^ 

the  earth,  that  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  another  world;  and  so  ' '"  .  i 

recent,  historically  speaking,  has  been  its  disfovery^  that  we  still  Id^ 

refer  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  the  Wew  World.  'l^   « 

The  Old  World  has  expended  her  best  efforts  in  exploiting  ^^ 

the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  founding  and  trying  to  main-  -H  '/• 

tain  and  hold  distant  colonies  and  protectorates.    In  a  sense,  ^ , 

she  is  finished.    Europe  fructified,   conquered  and   peopled  4?  v'  f 

America.    The  strife  is  now  on  between  America  and  Asia,  and  AjU^ 

future  activities  pertain  to  the  Pacific  where  West  clashes 
with  East.  ^t^^ 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  formerly  a  part  of  Castillo  del  Oro,  -ttij^'^ 

is  the  gateway  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  front  door  of  the  Three         ^^       i 
Americas,  to  which  the  Antilles  lead  up  as  stepping-stones.         .1  ♦^''  ^' 
Here  the  first  white  invaders  viade  their  "entry''  into  the  nezv 
continent,  founded  their  first  settlements,   penetrated  to  the 
South  Sea.  and  roamed  in  conquering  bands  up  and  doivn  the 
Pacific  coast. 

For  migration,  commerce,  or  war,  the  Isthmus  of  America 
fii-ith  or  without  a  canal)  is  the  most  important  strategic  point 
in  the  world.  Ever  since  its  conquest  by  Spain,  other  nations 
have  recognized  the  value  of  the  Isthmus,  and  sought  to  possess 
this  narrow  strip  of  land  betzveen  the  tzvo  great  oceans. 

This  part  of  Central  America  presents  three  well-defined  his- 
toric periods: 

I.  The  early  period  of  Spanish  activity,  conquest,  possession, 
and  exploitation :  ending  about  the  year  i/OO. 
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2,  An  era  of  apathy,  oppression,  seclusion,  and  repose;  last- 
ing one  hundred  years, 

3.  The  modern  period,  beginning  with  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  first  quarter  of  which  all  the  Spanish  provinces 
on  the  continent  of  America  declared  for  independence,  and 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  The  pure  air  of 
freedom  soon  inspired  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  to  revive  the 
old  efforts  for  better  interoceanic  communication,  and,  about 
1850,  we  find  active  plans  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
canals  from  sea  to  sea. 

We  know  less  of  our  sister  republics  on  the  south  than  we 
do  of  remote  parts  of  Europe.  Had  our  forefathers  as  little 
appreciation  as  we  of  the  relation  of  Latin  America  to  the 
United  States  of  the  North,  the  magnificent  Monroe  Doctrine 
never  would  have  been  promulgated.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
time,  today,  when  everyone  cognisant  of  the  trend  of  current 
events  realizes  the  great  revival  of  interest  in  everything  per- 
taining to  Spanish  America,  particularly  to  the  Isthmian  region. 
The  prominence  to  which  Panama  is  now  approaching  is  hers 
by  right  of  geographic  situation  and  historic  interest. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  United  States,  in 
190S,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of  construct- 
ing a  canal,  marks  the  culmination  of  what  I  have  designated 
the  third  period  in  the  history  of  the  Isthmus.  For  this  time 
there  is  no  dearth  of  books,  dealing  mainly  with  the  Panama 
railroad,  and  the  French  and  American  canals.  The  middle 
period — the  Dark  Ages  of  Spanish  America — has  little  to  offer 
to  English  readers.  But  the  first  period,  zvhen  Spain  ivrote 
''plus  ultrd'  on  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  later,  "non  suMcit 
orbis"  on  the  globe  of  the  earth,  is  the  time  most  replete  with 
human  interest  and  activity,  and  the  least  known  to  mankind. 
Where  we  now  are  expending  such  magnificent  efforts  upon  a 
work  to  which,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  both  heaven  and 
earth  have  put  hand — "al  quale  ha  posto  mano  e  cielo  e  terra" — 
the  Homeric  achievements  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  and  the 
fierce  struggles  of  those  who  strove  to  wrest  that  wondrous 
gateway  from  its  holders,  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  interest  if 
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m^i  e>mr  admiraiion  or  approval.  The  Pa9ia$na  Canal  will  unify 
sm^  AtlanHc,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coastlines,  and  the  short  road  to 
imj^.  ^Y  the  west,  will  at  last  lie  open, 

B^rrimg  the  monumental  work  by  Bancroft,  not  in  reach  of 
tm^t  general  reader,  there  is  no  book  in  English  dealing  fitly 
^ntk  the  early  history  of  the  Panama  region,  nor  in  any  Ian- 
9^oqe  is  this  information  given  in  a  single  volume.  From 
m^amy  sources,  most  of  them  original,  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
Erng'tsh,  the  writer  has  garnered  accounts  of  the  clients  nar- 
rated in  the  follmiing  pages.  They  all  seem  to  center  in, 
o^  radicte  from.  Old  Panama  or  Costilla  del  Oro. 

.ib.yut  all  the  average  intelligent  person  knows  of  Christopher 
Cf4umhMS  is  that  he  found  America,  and  made  an  egg  stand 
cm  end  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  voyage,  discovered  practically 
Au  .•  the  coastline  of  Ccstilla  del  Oro,  extending  from  Cape 
Gretas  6  IHos  south  and  easttvard  to  the  Gulf  of  Urahd;  and 
m  Vrr^gua,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Admiral  made  the 
secynd.  if  not  the  first,  attempt  at  settlement  on  the  continent 
fff  America.  Panama,  too,  is  so  closely  related  to  Santo  Do- 
mtngc^,  or  Espahola,  that  the  writer  believed  a  brief  review  of 
the  rather  x*oyages  of  Columbus  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
itan,Unij  of  the  history  of  this  portion  of  Tierra  Firme.  From 
Cjp*  -Kimmno  went  forth  two  liftrs  of  discovery  and  conquest 
.- f  the  tratnland,  cne  hy  way  of  Daritn  and  Paftama  to  .\ica- 
•  ♦•wj    :ftd    f'eru,    the    other    through    Cuba    to    .Mexico    and 

m^'.t'fnala  With  the  first,  and  earlier,  of  these  it  is  the 
f^  ^.nme  of  this  book  to  deal. 

Tkerr  is  nothing  more  unjust  than  the  partial  tmy  im  which 
•«ito«:n  f.isti'^ry  is  wrttten.  and  there  if  no  more  appropriate  place 
tk^^  tn  a  book  dcalintj  with  the  heijinninos  of  .hticricaft  histi*ry 

^*  ^trst  i-7CtnU  the  habitual  application  of  the  term  "s,j:  atjes" 
he  tmerican  Race  '  .Iffterinds  I  Ethttoloqically.  onl\  a  few 
9f'i  .r.'.car.t  jr.-J  retr.  te  tri'e<     .u  the  Macus  of  the  Rio  Wu/ro, 

i  •'•.  •  /•'  t'^uii'^s  of  fWa'il  evhxHted  zchat  can  prot*er!y  he 
il*  .i  1  saiciife  state  itf  culture  .U  to  conduct,  the  reader  is 
r*t  f '  •.>rffj  kis  iKL'fi  :uJi;ntent  ax  to  xvhich  di^ flayed  the  m.  <t 
ij:*:.;.  •'%.  the  li'htte  Man  <r  the  Red  Man.    It  rit//  be  n-  ted  that 
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I  refrain  from  calling  the  Indians  "bloodthirsty  savages"  simply 
because  they  defended  their  homes  and  attempted  to  drive  out 
the  ivhite  invaders.  Neither  do  I  designate  every  petty  chief 
a  king,  nor  his  band  a  nation.  When  the  Spafiiards  tvantonly 
slew  the  natives  and  fed  them  to  their  dogs,  I  fail  to  see  any- 
thing heroic  in  their  conduct,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  call  them 
butchers t  even  though  they  possessed  white  skins  and  professed 
to  be  followers  of  Christ, 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  facts  as  they  are  told  to  us, 
and  the  characters  in  their  true  colors.  Thus.  Vasco  Nunes» 
Pedrarias,  Francis  Drake,  and  Henry  Morgan,  all  were  rob- 
bers; but  Nunes  and  Drake  were  generous,  manly  fellows, 
Pedrarias  a  cunning  old  monster,  and  Af organ  a  tricky  and 
unscrupulous  thief,  Alt  these  actors,  destroying  people  entitled 
to  tJie  same  liberty  and  right  of  development  which  they  claimed 
for  themselves,  and  justifying  their  conduct  zinth  the  usual 
cant,  were  but  the  pioneers  of  the  enforced  expansion  of  Euro- 
pean  states  in  America,  and  the  puppets  of  kings  and  prince- 
lings. These  men  must  not  be  judged  by  our  standards,  but 
according  to  the  times  in  which  they  performed  their  parts. 

The  most  senseless  and  impolitic  feature  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  of  America  zvas  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Con- 
quistadores  to  each  other,  due  to  the  want  of  a  tiational  senti- 
mtnt  among  the  different  proinnces  of  Spain,  suspicion  and 
jealousy  bcttvccn  the  commanders,  and  the  ceaseless  riifalry  to 
um  the  royal  favor. 

The  writer  quotes  freely,  believing  the  exact  words  and 
forms  of  expression  used  by  the  old  historians,  often  partici- 
pants in  or  eye^iHtnesses  of  the  events,  would  the  better  trans- 
mit the  story,  and  be  th^  more  appreciated  by  the  reader.  For 
the  same  reason,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  consistency,  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  are  spelled  in  different  zvays,  indicating 
the  accent  or  not,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  chronicler 
whose  narrative  the  author  follows  at  the  time.  So  far  as 
practicable,  chapters  follow  each  other  in  chronological  order. 

Most  of  the  material  for  this  work,  including  the  old  illus- 
trations, was  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
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SMMhor  takrs  flrasurc  in  thanking  the  librarian,  Mr.  Herbert 
Fmtmam.  and  his  capable  assistants  in  that  great  storehouse  of 
MMrvM^;.  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  and  willingness  to  give 
Mceis  to  rare  books  and  documents.  Like  acknowledgments 
mt  due  ihe  librarians  and  other  officials  of  the  libraries  of  the 
ii  s^  lirfartment.  of  the  Navy  Department,  of  the  State  De- 
partm^n!,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  of  the  Columbus 
lfrm*yruil  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 

Esprcuxt  thanks  are  tendered  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
snd  Senor  /.  L.  Maduro  Jnr,  of  Panama,  for  permission  to 
^ff^odutt  tlieir  photographs:  and  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
^md  she  liureau  of  Ethnology,  for  the  loan  of  cuts.  The  half- 
f«*«ri  and  etchings,  such  as  are  not  borrowed,  were  made  for 
this  bock  by  the  Maurice  Joyce  Engraiing  Co.  of  this  city. 

To  Dr.  John  M.  Citterman  are  due  the  thanks  of  the  writer 
•c**  Au  painstaking  efforts  at  proofreading. 

And  finally,  the  author  fulfills  a  pleasant  duty  in  expressing 
mu  appreciation  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Sudivarth 
J'rvuwi^  Company  in  its  efforts  to  present  the  product  of  kis 
:^c^  in  a  becoming  garb. 

C.  L.  G.  Anderson. 

01 8  Ki;:htecnth  Street  \.  \V.. 

Washington.  D  C.  March  31.  i^n 
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THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA 
Dbiiai — ^  Pmnajna — Veragvft 


Qua  im  La  «te  kplte  dit  te^) 
M<*«  IW  cvttirv  ttf  t^  tanb 
Waiu  Ik  fihf  for  In 
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Mrik- 


HE    Uthmuf  of   Putma  if  i  luurow  sicnxMd 

flcxiiiT  of  land  jcrintnc  North  America  to  South 

Am-erica.     Vo  other  ran  of  the  world  records 

*  Mich  variocis  pcoplei, 

irrjiAn^  ,:^(*ini."»n,  r  n^ir'fl^  FfCtlcfa,  Dutch,  Portll* 

|ueic,  vkI  African  have  all  played  tbdr  pant 
itpoo  and  aboul  tlie  Isthmus  of  the  New  World. 
Caaqoe  and  Conquistador*  Padre  and  Bucca- 
nrrr,  lodian,  Latin,  Teuton,  Nep-o,  and  Asiatic 
have  come  and  gone;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
tropicaJ  jongfe  has  closed  over  their  remaim 
rftetr  ioffleess^ 

I  Noftil  and  Sooth  Ajtierka  are  irre^ilarly  triangular  in 
bfiog  widest  at  their  nonhem  cxtremitiei»  and  bccombs 

m   ^r    thrir    unittif-rn  vuA^.        Tt^f%r'  fWO  COnttnentS,  Of 

c^v  ^f  land  calleil  the 

;  tfJTT^itmiung  pr^irticaii/  tcj  inc  nmitS  of  the  prOCOt 


the  fim  oftoie  of  this  refkm,  and  for  a  long  time 
fvnoovmmiufv   with   Panama.     Nowadays,   Darien 

of  Panama,  more  par- 


.e  Gulf  of 
and  the  ACraio  nvrr  on  the  Ailatiiic  ^iiJe,  and  the  Culf 


of  SaB  Miguel,  and  the  Tuira  river  on  the  Pacific  side;  as  well 
as  to  other  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Isthmus.  This  has 
given  rise  to  much  confusion,  and  even  to  disaster  to  exploring 
parties. 

The  Darien  was  the  first  route  across  the  Isthmus  by  white 
men,  and  was  seriously  considered  as  a  location  for  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  In  the  same  restricted  sense,  the  low  region 
between  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  through  which  the 
canal  is  now  being  constructed,  is  often  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

Considering  Central  America  as  a  part  of  North  America, 
the  Isthmus  may  be  said  to  join  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
the  Northern  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Southern 
continent-  The  Both  meridian  of  longitude,  which  passes 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  river,  and  just  west  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  bisects  the  Isthmus  from  north  to  south*  and  nms 
east  of  Havana  and  of  the  State  of  Florida.  South  of  the 
Isthmus,  this  meridian  passes  west  of  almost  all  of  South 
America,  touching  the  land  only  within  tlie  westernmost  cape 
of  Parina. 

In  studying  Panama,  one  must  remember  that  the  Isthmus  of 
the  western  hemisphere  nms  east  and  west:  that  Colon,  on  the 
Atlantic,  is  not  only  norths  but  also  west  of  Panama :  and  that 
in  the  latter  city  the  sun  rises  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As 
Tracy  Robinson  says:  "There  is  a  suspicion  of  something 
crooked  about  this."  The  crookedness  is  in  the  Isthmus, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  bent  twice  upon  itself  like  the  Greek 
letter  sigma. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  Pacific  was  discovered  it  was  called 
the  South  Sea»  while  the  Caribbean  was  known  as  the  North 
Sea.  At  the  lime  of  the  discovery  of  tlie  Isthmus  by  Bastidas 
{1501)  and  Columbus  (1502),  they  recognized  tliat  it  was  not 
an  island ;  so  named  it  Tierra  Firme,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in 
1509^  divided  Tierra  Firme  into  two  parts;  the  region  extend- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  east  to  the  Cabo 
de  la  Vela  he  named  Nueza  Andalucia,  and  gave  to  Alonso  de 
Ojeda:  while  Diego  de  Nicuesa  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
land  extending  westward  from  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  to  Cape 
Gractas  a  Dios,  which  was  denominated  Costilla  del  Oro,  or 
Golden  Castile,  Some  ancient  maps  represent  Castilla  del  Oro 
as  lying  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  and  this  error  is  occasionally 
repeated  in  modern  publications. 

In  early  days  Castilla  del  Oro  was  commonly  divided  into 
Darien,  Panamd,  and  Verdgua. 
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Tnti]  recently,  the  Republic  of  Panama  was  a  state  of  the 
Scpnbiic  of  Colombia,  and  thus  was  reckoned  as  being  in 
>oa(h  .Xmerica ;  whereas,  geographically,  geologically,  and  now 
;^:uticany.  it  is  in  Central  America,  and  a  part  of  the  northern 
c^titnitnt 

Pinania  extends  from  Colombia  on  the  east  to  Costa  Rica  on 
tbr  »r*t.  a  distance  of  725  kilometers,  or  about  450  miles ;  and 
•ahrs  in  width  from  50  to  190  kilometers,  or  from  31  to  118 
efic*  <^>n  account  of  its  double  flexion,  it  extends  from 
7"  lo"  !'.  r/  41*  north  latitude.  The  area  of  the  Republic  of 
Ptaanu  \s  about  32.000  s<|uare  miles;  and  it  contains  a 
pcfula:i«^  of  aUHit  360,000  souls,  not  including  the  20,000 
I»lan«  4»f  pure  bloixl. 

The  general  mountain  system  of  the  western  hemisphere  is 
cnocimic^)  through  the  Isthmus:  but,  unlike  the  Rocky  Mount- 
&a»  tn  the  north  and  the  Andes  in  the  south,  it  here  runs  about 
audway  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  in  a 
^irectiun  cast  and  west.'  The  elevation  of  the  divide  varies 
Iran  a  few  hundred  feet  to  several  thousand  feet,  reaching  its 
greatest  height  in  the  Cordillera  of  Chiriqui.  The  mountains 
recr.vr  ktcal  designations  in  the  different  provinces,  as  the 
Ca^tlUra  dr  Ver6guas,  C,  de  Panamd,  C.  de  San  Bias,  C.  del 
Pmrthf,  and  C.  df  Baudo. 

F^anama  is  unique  in  being  a  part  of  a  continent,  having  two 
cTtcR^ive  coastlines  bordering  upon  the  two  great  oceans  of  the 
mrxVi,  yet  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  The  .Atlantic 
•  Carililiran »  coa>tal  plain  i>  <lensely  covered  with  forest  and 
;i:n|f>.  thn^ujjh  which  flow  numerous  streams  an<l  rivers. 
\\  ?h  the  excc|)ti<*n  <»!  a  couple  of  towns,  like  B<x:as.  and 
c>>^.  th:*  M'le  of  the  Isthmus  is  inhabited  only  by  remnants 
o:  thr  iM  Indian  tril>es  and  negroid  mixtures.  Communica- 
t>  «•.  :*  ruinly  by  means  of  canoes,  and  in  the  rainy  season 
pA^^j^r  h\  land  i*  practically  imtH)>sib!e.  Indeed,  since  the 
'i»v*  .!  the  old  (amino  Real  (King's  llif^hway)  l>etwcen 
5'anar"-a  and  Port'»lKl«».  there  has  been  nothing  like  a  roadway 
r-r  rh^  I^'hmus  till  the  advent  of  the  .Americans  in  I<XM-  It  is 
&  <  i:'^'*<^«'ai!y  known  that  the  charter  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
c-.r.*  •  '  a  ciau*e  prohibiting  the  con^^iruction  of  a  hi^tiway  or 
'■^'^rr  "  thoil  of  tran-^it  acrr^^s  the  Nthmus.  west  of  a  line 
:  -rnr  r  r.tf  Cajw  Tihuron  on  the  .Atlantic  with  Point  Ciarachine 
'€  tSr  pAvific      The  c«»nvention  In'twccn  the  United  States  and 


■  ?>  —    ••«e   5*n   Blat  country  caMw.ir«l  to  th^  CM  c»f   Trihi.   the 
C   't^\^rh  M  orarer  the  .AfUntic  shore 
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Panama^  November  i8,  1903J  confirms  tlic  monopoly  of  trans! 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Pacific  (southern)  side  of  the  Isthmus  is  not  so  low  anc 
marshy  as  the  Atlantic  (northern)  side.  Between  the  mount 
ains  and  the  sea  are  plains  or  llanos,  and  sat'onnas:  which  an 
traversed  by  clear  and  rapid  rivers.  The  amount  of  rainfall  01 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Isthmus  is  only  about  six  feet,  while  o« 
the  Atlantic  shore  it  averages  twelve  feet,  or  more,  yearly 
Neither  is  the  Pacific  coast  subject  to  such  violent  storms  aj 
occur  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  more  elevated  land  and  th< 
better  climatic  conditions  induced  the  Spaniards  to  settle  on  thi 
Pacific  slope  after  failing  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  opei 
llanos  furnish  excellent  grazing  for  horses  and  cattle;  anc 
maize,  sugar-cane,  the  legumes,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  am 
melons  can  be  raised  with  little  effort.  Nearly  all  the  Pana 
manians  live  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  little  towni 
are  frequent,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Code.  Los  Santos, 
Veraguas,  and  Chiriqui,  all  in  the  western  part  of  the  Isthmus 

The  two  coasts  of  Panama,  though  but  forty  to  one  hundre< 
miles  apart,  are  entirely  distinct.  With  the  exception  of  a  feiH 
miserable  trails  across  the  mountains,  the  Panama  Railroad  ifl 
the  only  communication  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  give! 
the  railroad  a  strategic  advantage,  of  which  it  is  not  slow  U 
avail  itself,  and  determined  the  success  of  the  revolution  o: 
1903  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 

A  brief  review  of  the  notable  points  along  each  coast,  and  o: 
the   famous   events   which   have   happened   on   the   IsthmusJ 
particularly  in   colonial   days,  may  be  both  interesting  an< 
instructive. 

Beginning  at  Punta  Mono,  or  Monkey  Point,  also  callec 
Punta  Cnrreta,  the  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panami 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  passing  eastward,  we  soon  reach  llu 
mouth  of  the  Sixola;'  and  a  few  miles  further  on  is  the  Rk 
Changuinola,'  Both  these  rivers  drain  a  rich  banana  sectionj 
and  are  navigable  for  small  vessels.  The  next  interesting  poini 
is  the  Boca  del  Drago,  or  Dragon's  Mouth,  which  gives  en^ 
trance  to  Almirante  Bay,  discovered  by  and  named  after  Christ-^ 


'Called  also  Et  Rio  Tarire,  the  ancient  boundary  between  Veragu 
and  Costa  Rica. 

•The  Changuinola.  or  Rio  de  la  Bstrella,  was  discovered  by  Jua 
Vasqucz  de  Coronado,  in  1564;  and  is  described  by  Fray  Augustin  dij 
Ceballos.  in  1610,  as  being  "rio  prodigioso  y  el  mas  rico  del  mundo.'' 
The  mines  of  Estrclla  and  Tisingal  were  considered  as  rich  as  thosi 
of  Potosi  in  Peru.    This  river  separated  Vcragua  from  Costa  Rica. 
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Cohimbus.  High  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea.  Almirante 
2av  ^.Tr<»  deep  water  anchorage,  and  is  the  best  harbor  in  the 
mrrrh  coa^t  for  large  vessels,  being  much  frequented  by  our 
sral  vc**cls.  Between  Admiral's  Bay  and  the  Caribbean 
Scm  i»  Columbus  Island,  on  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Bocas 
It.  To^c,  inhabited  mostly  by  negroes,  and  a  headquarters  of 
tlir  I'mted  Fniit  Company.*  Bocas  was  founded,  about  a  cen- 
tSTT  a^.  by  negro  immigration  from  the  islands  of  St.  Andrew 
i»l  Old  I'rovidence,  and  has  grown  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
pgKinkct  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Panama.  Opposite 
BoGu  i»  Careening  Cay.  where  Columbus,  in  1502,  binched 
woA  ckaneti  his  ships.  Nearby  is  Nonsense  Cay,  one  of  the 
prettjot  places  I  have  seen  in  the  tropics,  on  which  the  fruit 
cacs:(«an>  has  erected  their  hospital.  Further  off  are  Bastimen- 
ton  '  «.)ld  Bank)  and  Pope  islands. 

.\]mxrante  Bay  communicates  with  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui, 
vfakh  is  not  a  lagoon  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  large,  safe 
hay.  thirty-three  miles  long,  east  and  west,  and  fourteen  miles 
wiSe.  ^Jn  the  nuin  shore  are  Chiriqui  Grande,  a  little  pueblo; 
aad  Cktnqmicito,  which  is  the  terminus  of  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
ra»4  mnning  back  to  the  banana  farms.  Here  begins  a  very 
ruc^  trail,  passable  only  afoot,  crossing  the  Cerro  de  la 
Harqocta.  a  mountain  range  six  thousand  feet  high,  to  the 
€Xj  of  Da\'id.  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

VVbm  C^^lumbus  stopped  in  the  lagoon  he  gathere<i  provisions. 
traded  hawks'-bells  and  gewgaws  for  the  golden  ornaments  of 
the  natives,  and  in<|uired  anxiously  about  a  rich  region  to  the 
ca**.  »h:ch  the  Indians  called  yrrapua. 

The  lai^ion  and  neighboring  islands  were  favorite  resorts  of 
r*-ic  Vrccanerf*.  an<i  only  three  years  ago  a  party  made  e.xpcn- 
wir  :^i:jpt>gs  iMi  Zapatiila  Cay  for  pirate  gold  supposed  to  be 
bc—.r :  thrrr  The  Chiriqui  region  was  at  one  time  consitirrcd 
a«  a  :ran»i*thmian  route,  and  a  concession  granted  therefor. 
-.?  the  ca'^tcm  end  of  the  lagoon  is  the  port  of  I'alit^nte.  or 
F.'  .rteM.  *'n  a  projection  of  land  called  the  N'aliente  f>eninsula. 
>  r^:*  *«"ti'»n  dwell  the  Cricaniola  Indians,  called  Valicnte  by 
th^  ^;anur'!*  -m  account  of  their  valor  in  resisting  the  white 
TJ--    ir.  I  !hf  tierce  duels  in  which  they  engage  among  thcm- 


•  T>::*  ;Uc«  •*♦  called  Boca  del  Toro  lofiR  l>efore  a  town  wa%  started. 
T*#  -j-^    «  'aken  from  the  boca,  or  channel,  leading  from  the  sea  to 
^_-  ,^r*e  Bay.  and  alv>  from  the  figure  of  a  large  resting  bull,  pre 
■rr*rr£  Ni  a  chff  when  viewed  from  afar. 
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We  entered  the  Laguna  on  the  west  by  the  Dragon's  Mouth, 
and  will  leave  it  tlirough  Tiger  Channel  {Canal  del  Tigre),  at 
its  eastern  extremity;  pass  around  Funta  Chiriqui,  and  sail 
along  the  coast  inside  the  island  known  as  Escudo  de  Veragua^ 
which  is  eight  and  one*half  miles  from  the  mainland.  From 
here  the  shore  makes  a  dip  to  the  south,  forming  what  is  called 
Mosquito  Gulf,  It  is  not  much  of  a  ^ilf,  but  mosquitoes  are 
very  plentiful  along  the  shore.  Numerous  rivers  empty  into 
the  sea*  and  the  principal  points  of  land  are  Buppan  Bluff, 
Point  Coaita^  and  Zapatero  Point.  It  was  along  this  coast  that 
the  unfortunate  Nicuesa  wandered,  seeking  escape  from  his 
Golden  Castile. 

About  sixty  miles  from  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui  we  arrive  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Verdgua^  river,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the 
famous  Quibian,  or  head  chief  of  the  Indians,  made  his  home, 
and  where  he  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  A  few  miles  to 
the  eastward  is  the  Rio  Bclen,  where  was  made»  early  in  1503, 
the  second  attempt  at  settlement  by  Europeans  upon  the 
mainland  of  the  New  World.  It  was  here  that  Christopher 
Columbus  planted  a  colony,  called  Nuestra  Sehora  de  Belen, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Bartholomew,  the  Adelan- 
tado.  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  was  short-lived ;  as  the  Quibian, 
escaping  from  the  Spaniards,  collected  his  warriors  and  drove 
the  white  men  to  their  ships.  A  few  years  later,  in  151 1,  Olano 
and  Cueto  built  a  few  huts  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by 
Don  Bartolome;  but  starvation  soon  forced  them  to  abandon 
the  place.  Afterwards  the  Spaniards  obtained  so  much  gold 
from  the  mines  of  \^eragua  that-  they  called  this  region  the 
Costa  del  Oro  de  Colon. 

The  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belen  is  called  Cristobal,  and 
the  neighboring  bay  St.  Christopher,  in  honor  of  the  great 
discoverer.  Remnants  of  the  Guaimi  Indians  still  inhabit  the 
adjoining  country  and  the  mountains  of  Veraguas. 

Further  eastward  along  the  coast  is  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
river,  between  Punta  Butata  and  Punta  Morriio,     Next  to 


•This  island  was  once  called  Bscudo  de  Nkuesa  (Shield  of  Nicttesa), 
because  it  giiarded  Castilla  del  Oro,  and  marks  the  spot  near  which 
that  unfortunate  cavalier  is  believed  to  have  perished. 

•  Later  chroniclers  would  make  it  appear  that  the  word  Vcrngua  is 
derived  from  Ferdes-aguas,  or  Grcen-wattTS  ♦  an  etymology  to  which  I 
do  not  subscribe.  Ulloa,  who  visited  Panama  in  1736,  writes:  "  To  the 
river  now  called  Veragun,  he  [Columbus]  gave  the  name  of  Verdes- 
aguas,  on  accoimt  of  the  green  color  of  hs  water;  or,  according  to 
others,  because  the  Indians  called  it  by  that  name  in  their  language.*'' 
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Fanana.  the  name  of  Chagres  is  the  most  familiar  of  Isthmian 
Bamc5.  It  was  first  known  as  the  Rio  Lagartos,  or  River  of 
A!h|Fatnr».  For  four  centuries  the  Chagres  has  been  the  bond 
CI  oBH-n  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  the  way 
Wtwtin  the  East  and  the  West,  the  key  to  the  portal  of  the 
Sc^rth  Sea.  The  ancient  history  of  the  Isthmus,  like  that  of 
the  I*anama  Railroad,  and  of  the  French  and  American  canals, 
ccctrr>  aroumi  this  river;  and  from  about  1530  to  the  present 
dav.  the  Chagres  rtnite  has  remaine<i  the  only  practicable  gate- 
way thnnsgh  the  New  World.  The  Chagres  river  has  its  origin 
SI  the  mountains  south  from  Palenque,  nearly  midway  of  the 
I^tfamn^.  ami  runs  a  tortuous  course  of  120  miles,  west  and  then 
oorth.  to  the  Caril>bean  Sea.  It  drains  a  watershed  of  about 
IJOD  w^uare  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Chagres 
are  the  Ksperanza.  Kio  Indio,  the  large  Pequeni  with  its 
ajfkient  the  lioc|ucron,  the  Gatun,  the  Trinidad,  and  the 
GatTinciIlo. 

The  rekKated  Panama  Railroad  crosses  the  Chagres  at 
GamlMa.  not  far  above  Gorgona  and  Matachin.  Three  miles 
cp  the  rner  comes  Cnicef.  and  twelve  miles  beyond  is  Alhajuela. 
Ter  miles  farther  up,  following  the  winding  course  of  the 
rrreT.  i*  Do^  lUcas.  the  junction  of  the  Chagres  and  Pe<|ueni. 
The  headwaters  of  the  Chagres,  Pe<|ueni,  and  Bocjueron,  run 
throuf^h  l)ox  canons  in  many  places,  and  rapids  and  falls  are 
nsmeTiiU*;  50  that  navigation  by  cayuco,  or  canoe,  is  very 
danger* -us  and  often  imfiossible,  as  in  these  narrow,  rocky 
f»cers  the  waters  may  ri^r  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  fluring 
a  he:k\\  ra;nfall.  San  luan.  the  larjjcst  settlement  in  this 
rrz'--  n.  i-  a  j»ucI>m»  «•!  .^30  ^n\U,  and  is  located  on  the  Pe<|ueni, 
tm-'  rr-.ilr**  al>i»vc  I>«»s  IWa^i.  an<!  aNnit  cijjht  miles  l)elow  Boca 
Fv«.:rfn  The  «»M  Caniino  Real.  veMi^jcs  of  which  can  yet 
*^  •'  ••'  ".  ran  northward  from  Panama  l)y  a  place  calle<l  Maria 
F.-ri  ,i:r.  then  thp'U,:h  \'enta  de  Camalilla,  crossing  the  Chagres 
r  *rT  ^'  \  rr.ta  -ic  Chajjro.  alHAc  I>»»s  r.<»ca«.  The  nvid  then 
!  :*-  *r«:  thr  r.nr-^c  of  the  Pc<|neni  to  the  town  of  San  Juan, 
•"  rr»>I  dr  In'!i'».  to  Po}Ucni  <on  tho  Rio  Pec|ucni),  and  to 
5'.  ..•:r'  r.  Alter  <overal  f'-rdin^'s  of  a  river  called  San  Juan. 
A-  '  r  -*  re  the  hil'N  «.n  tlie  north  ooa-^t  the  n»ad  turned  east- 
»A'  •  •  \''  r:d»redc  I  >i'»^  :<»r  tuminjj  in  the  other  «!irection.  joined 
»-#•  *-:  .  ^.a^ajal  n»ar  Kl  Hiijio.  and  followed  that  river  north- 
^'^  •  !  i':irr!«»  r»e!l«»  .North  of  the  Chagres  river  the  prc^^ent 
t'4-'.  ;*  !"  tM^Nahle  •>n  h'»rsel>ack,  even  in  the  <lry  season.  Much 
*  !  ?br  \.**'a4:re-  r:\er  and  many  of  the  oM  landinark»i  alonjj  its 
c  ■■.:f*<  wT!  M«.n  Ik:  obliterateil  hv  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake. 
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Guarding  the  entrance  of  the  Chagres  river,  on  the  cast,  is  a 
rocky  bluff  facing  the  sea,  and  washed  on  two  sides  by  the 
river.  On  this  height  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  historic 
castle  of  San  Lorenzo,  erected  by  the  engineer  Juan  Antonelli,^ 
by  order  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain.  When  the  buccaneers  under' 
Henry  Morgan  raided  Old  Panama,  in  1671,  Captain  Bradley 
went  in  advance  and  captured  San  Lorenzo,  after  which  they 
all  went  up  the  river.  The  castle  was  again  taken,  in  1740,  by 
the  English  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Vernon.  The 
mouth  of  the  Chagres  is  350  yards  wide,  and  the  channel  is 
said  to  be  tliree  fathoms  deep ;  but  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar  varies  constantly.  The  point  opposite  the  castle  is  known 
as  Las  Animas.  Directly  behind  the  bluff,  invisible  from  the 
sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Chagres. 
Formerly  a  busy  port,  it  now  is  a  sleepy  settlement  of  a  few 
hundred  people,  containing  a  modern  church  and  a  public 
school 

In  early  Spanish  times  the  bulky  merchandise  for  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  from  Puerto  Bello  was  taken  up  the  Chagres 
river  as  far  as  Venta  de  Cruces,  and  thence  by  land  to  Old  or 
New  Panama.  For  a  year  or  two  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  and  before  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, steamers  anchored  off  the  Chagres  in  good  weather  and 
landed  the  gold-seekers  in  lighters/  They  were  then  carried 
up  the  river  in  bongoes  and  canoes  to  Gorgona,  or  Cruces, 
where  they  left  the  river  and  crossed  the  trail  to  Panama,  and 
there  waited  for  a  steamer  going  to  San  Francisco.  The 
journey  across  the  Isthmus  often  required  a  week,  rates  were 

'As  soon  as  the  Panama  Railroad  reached  Gatun»  in  1851,  the  stream 
of  gold'hanters  turned  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  to  Limon  (Navy) 
Bay;  and  as  that  road  gradually  penetrated  the  jungle,  the  river  traffic 
became  less.  When  the  railroad  was  completed,  in  1855,  the  fare  across 
was  about  twenty*fivc  dollars  in  gold.  Passengers  were  required  to 
pay  two  dollars  a  head  to  the  Isthmian  Government  for  the  privilege 
of  passing  from  sea  to  sea. 

During  I  he  travel  to  and  from  the  gold  fields  of  California,  the 
Isthmus  was  infested  with  criminals  and  rough  characters  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  local  authorities  often  were  unable  to  control  the 
unnily  crowds.  Respectable  passengers  were  robbed,  and  sometimes 
murdered,  provoking  complaints  from  the  various  consuls.  Conditions 
became  so  bad  that  the  best  citijcens  and  foreign  residents  organized  an 
Isthmian  Guard,  to  keep  order  on  the  railroad  between  Aspinwall  and 
Panama,  Ran  Runnels,  formerly  a  Texan  Ranger,  the  chief  of  the 
regulators,  invested  with  absolute  authority  by  Governor  Urrutia 
Antno,  rounded  up  the  principal  cut-throats,  and  quietly  hanged  them; 
when  the  rest  of  the  gang  hastened  to  leave  the  country. 
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^  har'ishifM  plentiful,  and  the  dreaded  ''Chagres  Fever" 
VIS  lurking  in  every  pool. 

A  few  miles  east  of  the  Chagres  is  Punta  Brujas,  or  Witches' 
?'«t:  and  a  couple  of  miles  further  is  the  lighthouse  on  Toro 
/.«i    marking  the  entrance  to  Limon   Bay,  on   which  are 
<>V^.  Cristobal,  and  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama 
Cir-il     The  L'niteti  States  is  now  constructing  a  breakwater 
I.  protect  the  pon  and  canal  entrance  from  northers.     When 
die  hthmus  was  a  colony  of  Spain,  Limon  Bay  was  known  as 
thf  ;*..ft  of  Xaos  ( Ships),  and  later  as  Navy  Bay.     In  1849  the 
arwir  (.rganized   Panama   Railroad  Company  selected   Man- 
QSL^^j  I<>Iand.  in  Limon  Bay,  as  the  beginning  point  of  their 
road    A  town  soon  sprang  up,  which  was  called  Aspinwall  by 
rbt  Americans.    The  part  of  the  town  about  the  railroad  offices 
•as  kn<.'wn  as  H'ashingtan.    When  the  French  started  the  con- 
tzrjcthjn  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal,  in  1881,  they  adopted  the 
oriScial  name  of  the  place,  Colon,  and  for  a  time  it  was  generally 
wnnesi  .\spinwall-Colon.    In  1890  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bo^ in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  confusion  of  names,  directed 
the  return  of  all  correspondence  not  superscribed  simply  Colon. 
It  :%  thus  seen  that  Colon  is  a  very  young  town  as  compared 
w:th  rTVf«'t  other  places  on  the  Isthmus.     It  should  be  remem- 
berer! that  Colon  is  within  the  territory  of  Panama:  while 
'/njs-'r^i,  the  .Xmerican  settlement  in  the  Canal  Zone,  is  under 
tSe  TunMiiction  of  the  United  States.     When  the  French  had 
tre  canal  ihe>*  called  Cristobal,  Cristophe. 

Ff^n  the  sea*  can  be  viewed  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  the 
.  .^^C7<  of  the  .Americans  under  the  cocoanut  palms  in  Cris- 

•  T^*  •  iiowins  graphic  description  is  from  the  pen  of  a  former 
l  rj-*  i  >Ti!f*  Minister  to  Columbia,  and  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
•x-  ;  i'   wjTh  the  Uthmut : 

\%  »*  L*.  at  anchor  hy  the  wharf,  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  had 
A.*-'*.?  'raidn  vp  the  mi4ts  and  vapors  of  the  foren<v>n  into  great 
v**k»     •  c *-.:'!*.  which  hung  heavily  on  the  mountain  Mdes.  or  floated 

—  *•  ■«  "  •-ag— rrt%  over  intervening  vwanip^  and  watercourse*.  It  was 
ri»»  •  "at  th<  Tfjieiitine  cour^  of  'the  deadly  Chagres*  through  the 
-.    .-•  .  -    !.4»?rrs»r*  »iy  the  den%e  v«»hime  of  white  vap<ir  which  hovered 

.•?  i'»  .«-  *^e  ♦;:r:ace  Very  soon  the^e  floating  mas'^e*  of  •■te.im  (for 
•t»*  m*"f  !**!r  else)  Segan  to  cohere  and  darken  the  *k>,  an*!  in  a 
••-»  —  -  r- •.*  the  *un  was  coinpletelv  oh*cure<l  Then  came  a  gu^t  of 
t*— ■;  .y-.V.*  mit%t\.  f' flowed  hy  a  hltnding  fla*h  of  lightning  an<l  a 
^i'rr—iC  r*^r      The  next  moment  the  whole  vai><»ry  ma«s  came  down 

-  ;*-*?*<•?  !''.rrents.     I   had  witne**ed  many  midsummer  thun'lrr^torms 
c      .•  «»-:!<  coatt.  but  never  before  had  I  *een  anything  like  tht«      The 

wh'rr  i^f-T.ed  to  c<«ne  down  not  m  a  community  of  well  detined  rain- 
irp^  ^'z*  m  solid  sheets,  which  s«»on  covered  the  already  wet  and 
mMok:T%  earth  to  the  dcfKh  of  many  inches. 
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tobal,  the  stations  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  steamship  docks, 
Christ  Church,  the  I.  C.  C.  Hospital,  and  masts  of  the  wireless 
station. 

The  Panama  Railroad,  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  standard  gauge,  but  five  feet;  and  there  is  a 
story  current  on  the  Isthmus  that  the  foundation  of  Cristobal 
Point  was  made  largely  with  standard-gauge  locomotives  erro- 
neously ordered  by  the  French  management.  I  look  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  in  1850,  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals, as  being  as  great,  if  not  greater,  an  undertaking  as  the 
building  of  the  canal  by  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
This  was  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  in  the  world,  and 
from  its  completion,  January  27,  1855,  until  the  last  spike  was 
driven  in  the  Pacific  Railway,  May  10,  1869,  it  remained  the 
only  rapid  transit  across  the  Western  hemisphere.  The 
Panama  Railroad,  between  Gatun  and  Miraflores,  is  now  being 
relocated  above  the  level  of  the  85-foot  contour,  which  will  be 
the  elevation  of  the  completed  Gatun  Lake. 

In  front  of  the  Washington  House,  in  Colon,  facing  the  sea, 
is  a  triangular  monument  erected,  in  1867,  to  the  memory  of 
William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  L.  Stephens,  and  Henry  Chauncey, 
founders  of  the  road.  Stephens  gave  his  life  to  the  toll  of  the 
Isthmus,  as  did  Lieutenant  Strain,  Hosier,  and  many  other 

"This  downpour  continued  without  cessation  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  ceased  altogether,  quite  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  The  sun 
now  shone  out  with  such  dazzling  brightness  and  power  as  to  almost 
benumb  the  senses.  The  heat  was  intense  beyond  description.  Very 
soon  the  hot,  murky  vapors  began  to  rise  in  dense  and  sickening  folds 
from  the  fever-laden  earth.  The  lagoons  and  watercourses  smoked 
like  so  many  cauldrons.  The  perspiration  streamed  from  every  pore  of 
the  body.  Bathe  and  shift  your  clothing  never  so  often,  you,  were 
always  wet  and  clammy.  A  strange  feeling  of  suffocation  came  over 
you  as  you  attempted  to  inhale  the  wet,  poisonous  atmosphere ;  and  one 
was  made  to  think  of  the  'Carboniferous  period,'  when  the  earth  was 
yet  too  new  and  crude  and  too  densely  enveloped  in  rank  and  noxious 
vapors  to  be  a  fit  habitation  for  man — the  era  when  birds  were  yet 
slimy  reptiles,  and  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  human  race  were  with- 
out treetops  in  which  to  gambol. 

"This  interval  of  roasting,  or  rather  boiling,  was  of  short  duration, 
for  very  soon  there  was  another  sudden  and  ominous  darkening  of  the 
sun,  another  chilly  gust  of  wind,  another  blinding  flash  of  lightning, 
followed  by  another  downpour  of  the  floods.  And  thus  the  long  sum- 
mer day  was  made  up  of  regular  alternations  of  drenchings  and  roast- 
ings.  with  an  ever-varying  temperature  ranging  between  the  seventies 
and  nineties,  resulting  in  the  usual  complement  of  liver  and  stomach 
disorders,  the  end  of  which  usually  was  violent  and  often  fatal  ague 
and  fever."— "TA^  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics"  p.  5.  By 
William  L.  Soiuccs. 
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9L4CC  men  from  Nicuesa,  Balboa,  and  Francis  Drake,  down  to 
tbc  pec  lent  tsmc. 

i  Hi  Cristobal  Point,  in  front  of  De  Lessq>s's  old  palace,  is  a 
brrjdie  statue  presented  to  the  Isthmian  people  by  the  Empress 
Ecc^mcL  It  represents  Christopher  Columbus,  in  heroic  size, 
cla»{/t&g  an  Indian  maiden,  emblematic  of  America,  about  the 
vaiftC  to  whom  he  is  pointing  out  the  grandeur  of  European 
CTTiliiation.  The  beautiful  re<l  maiden  shrinks  from  the 
embrace  of  the  white  man,  and  is  loath  to  view  the  wonders 
sBf<^-l«le«1  to  her  timid  gaze.  Her  whole  attitude  is  prophetic  of 
the  extermination  of  her  race  by  so-called  civilized  people.  This 
bcantifu]  piece  of  art  reache<i  Aspinwall  in  1868,  long  before 
Che  a^ivent  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  the  French  Canal 
Cccnfianj. 

Cok«  has  experienced  about  a  dozen  fires,*  the  ultimate 
egrets  of  which  have  been  beneficial.  The  population  of  Colon, 
«nth  CriMobal,  is  now  over  iS/xx>. 

Two  miles  back  of  Colon  is  seen  the  cemetery  of  Mt.  Hope, 
cTjnvnrmly  known  as  Monkey  Hill,  the  involuntary  sepulchre  of 
*o  many  hicklcss  souls.  Racial  strife  continues  even  in  the 
«un|^  of  I*anama.  and  we  find  Gentile,  Jew,  and  Chinaman 
fcci:p>mg  sqiarate  lots  in  this  famous  burial  ground.  Every 
evening  the  railroad  runs  a  funeral  train  from  Colon  to  the 
ccsiieterief. 

AU'Ut  eighteen  miles  northeast  from  Colon  is  the  old 
f.  iTTiric-!  town  of  Portohelo.  This  place  was  first  visited  by 
C'*!"jm!iu«.  in  150J.  and.  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  security 
•  :hr  harUT.  he  name*!  it  Puerto  Bello,  or  Bclpuerto,  In  for- 
T.^r  tmic*  it  wa«i  a  |K>piilous  and  busy  port,  being  the  Atlantic 
•rr^sinu*    ff»r  most  of  the  travel  and  commerce  acros.^  the 


•  V*-.  ■•:  r>.  1W5.  O'lon  w;**  ffjtirdy  consumed,  with  the  exception  of 

•  ^  ■  :!  -r.tf^  i.f  the  rarv:inu  Railroad,  the  French  Canal  Company,  and 
•-*  r '*-  •  r  Mail  Steamship  Line  The  \o%s  was  estimated  at  $6.ood.oco, 
4--f      •.  •«.  ^-rr^i-r*.  were  left  shelterless.     This  fire  was  started  by  Pedro 

•  ■-*■•-•     1"'!   J   h-irde  «'t   dark-skinned   inMirRents.  at   the  outset  of  a 

;  '■  !      r- \- t'jv.i.r '■     rrcHian   was   a   mulatto    fr<»m   CartaKcna.   and 

•  —  e-!^  m.*  a  ir.eni!<r  <»f  the  As*emMy  fr«<n  Colon.  He  arretted 
\'-  *•'.  r•,:^•  the  American  c<n*ul:  Captain  I>ow.  ^rneral  ai^enl  **i  the 
,-#.-  .^  "•  r  ■'»pan\  the  I'Kal  aicent.  Mr  Conner;  and  Lieutenant  Judd 
.-  .  \*'-l»V::Tnin  Richardson  of  the  l*.  S  S  Ctilena.  then  in  iM>rt. 
I  •'-•  :  ••  !Vr  t..ish!  Cafttain  Kane  «>f  the  war«.hip  lantle<l  a  force,  ard  the 
•ri'  U?  .  •  '  m*»ian  tnmps  came  i»ver  from  ran.ima.  PreMan  and  his 
^*-,"  »'•-  •  •\*.t*\.  hut  m-t  tiefore  ^ettmi:  tire  t'l  the  town  PreMan 
«••  .••TWA'-!*  capCitrrd.  hroUKht  to  i'oli'n.  and  hanged.  i»n  the  iSth  of 
»    ,-  ••.   »:•'■•   vrvrral  I'f  hi*  c*'mpanif-n*.  the  inH»«.e  heing  adjusted  hy 

.;'A.r.  R'f-jn'ree.  a  notorious  character  m  the  old  days. 
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To  defend  his  bullion  and  galleons  from  the  attacks  of  the 
pirates  and  buccaneers,  Philip  11,  of  Spain  constructed  at  Puerto 
Bella  four  forts,  or  Castillos,  called  San  Felipe,  Santiago,  San 
Jeronimo,  and  San  Cristobah  San  Felipe  defended  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  was  famous  for  being  constructed  in  a 
superior  manner.'* 

In  spite  of  these  defenses.  Portobelo  suffered  half  a  dozen 
invasions  at  the  hands  of  the  buccaneers,  or  of  the  English 
Navy.  Francis  Drake,  in  1596,  was  the  first  to  capture  the 
town  ;  William  Parker,  in  1602 ;  Henry  Morgan,  in  16^ ;  Coxon 
and  La  Sound,  in  1679;  and  Edward  Vernon,  in  1739.  English- 
men seldom  mention  the  capture  of  the  place,  in  1819,  by  the 
filibuster,  Sir  Gregor  MacGregor.  from  which  he  was  igno- 
miniously  driven  three  weeks  later  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
Governor  Hore.  A  number  of  the  English  officers  were  shot 
at  Cana.  and  the  rest  put  in  the  chain  gang.  The  body  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  placed  in  a  ieaden  coffin  and  buried  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  a  short  distance  off  Portobelo,  in  1596.  A 
point  of  land,  a  little  island,  and  a  small  port  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, are  called  after  him.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Portobelo  the 
dty  held  an  annual  fair,  lasting  sixty  days,  to  which  resorted 
merchants  from  all  over  the  world.  In  modern  times  the  popu- 
lation has  dwindled  away,  and  now  it  serves  only  as  a  place  to 
procure  stone  for  making  concrete  with  which  to  build  the  locks 
for  the  American  canal.  Rock  drills  and  dynamite  now  bom- 
bard the  rocky  north  shore  of  Portobelo,  and  famous  old 
San  Felipe,  the  Iron  Fort,  has  made  its  final  surrender  to  the 
ruthless  demands  of  utility  and  progress.  The  walls  of  their 
brag  fort  demolished  and  made  into  concrete!  Surely,  Felipe 
Segundo  and  Juan  Antonelli  must  have  turned  in  their  graves ! 
Upon  the  approach  of  a  violent  storm  shipping  from  Colon 
often  seeks  the  better  harbor  at  Portobelo.  j 

A  few  miles  east  and  north  of  Portobelo  is  Punt  a  de  Man-  - 
sanillo,  the  northernmost  land  of  Panama;  and  nearby  is  Isla 
Grande,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  alternate  white  and 
red  light.  Its  exact  position  is  9*"  39'  north  latitude,  and  79**  35' 
west  longitude.  Several  miles  from  this  lights  in  the  direction 
of  Portobelo,  is  a  little  port  called  Bastimento,  which  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  anchorage  of  Bastimentos,  off 
Nombre  de  Dios,  much  frequented  by  the  early  navigators. 

East  of  Point  Manzanillo  is  the  exposed  bay  of  San  Cristobal, 

**San  Felipe,  todo  de  hierro;  called  the  Iron  Fort  by  the  British. 
**No«withftanding  all  the  pains  taken  to  fortify  it,  there  are  few  places 
which  have  fallen  oftener  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  than  Porto  Vclo." 
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spco  the  ^bore  of  which  Nicuesa  started  a  settlement  in  1510. 

W  her.  the  nrst  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro  arrived  at  this  place 

be  exclaimed:     **Dfteng6monos  aqui,  en  nombre  de  Dies  I" 

I.ct  us  stop  here,  in  the  name  of  God!")     Thus  was  named 

•  1  ivar>ce  the  town  of  Sombre  de  Dies,  which  for  fifty  years 
rrrraznc:  the  Caribbean  port  for  transisthmian  commerce, 
&&.  the  beginning  of  the  trail  leading  to  Old  Panama,  on  the 
S:cnh  Sea.  The  harbor  was  unsheltered,  and  the  site  unhealthy, 
a»f  after  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1572,  showed  how  easy  it  was 
tc  r  h  the  place,  which  he  called  "The  Treasure  House  of  the 
WcTkl."  the  people  and  business  of  Nombre  de  Dies  were 
t:>-v«^J  ti'  Puerto  Bello.  between  1584  and  1597,  by  command 
^f  i'hihp  II.  Nombre  de  EHos  is  often  identified  with  the 
?^3erti.  «fe  lia»timentos  of  the  great  admiral.  The  present 
puebli*  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  also  known  locally  as  Fato,  con- 
*t*t*  c.f  abcut  200  houses  and  shacks  on  the  shore  of  the 
Carilibean  Sea,  between  the  Nombre  de  Dios  river,  on  the 
ve^t.  and  the  Fato  river,  on  the  east.  The  population,  as  in 
'  4hcr  cra^ul  towns  about  the  Caribbean,  is  mostly  negro.  Here, 
a%  rl'^uhere.  the  Nonh  Americans  have  wrought  radical 
change*  among  time>honore<l  conditions.  They  show  no  vene- 
rat>  n  f.  r  age.  nor  respect  for  the  achievements  or  romance  of 
antiquity  I'nited  States  engineers  are  dredging  sand  at 
Nombre  de  Dios  for  use  in  making  the  canal  locks  in  the 
Gatun  dam.  Giant  machinery  is  now  upturning  the  soil  trod 
by  Nkuesa.  Pizarro.  Espinosa,  Drake,  and  other  famous  men. 
The  Americans  are  introducing,  as  some  believe,  a  better  order 

•  :  thir.u* .  and  vreened  houses,  water-works,  sanitation,  and 
a  rr,'  -icm  hospital  are  replacing  the  old  costumbres  del  pais. 

*  *r.  the  night  of  April  8.  1910.  a  spark  from  an  1.  C.  C.  loco- 
Ty  *.\r,  \i*^A  in  connection  with  the  sand  drc<lging  operations, 
*tarteil  a  fire  in  the  town,  which  destroye<i  seventy-three  build- 

r.ij*  All  the  burnt  houses  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  Commission 
»:rh  material  brought  from  the  Canal  Zone,  in  a  better  manner 
ir  i  u{K>n  a  more  >alubrif»u>  site,  450  yards  from  the  beach. 
rV|*'Mt*  <'i  excellent  <an<!  unrlcrlie  the  burne<i  area,  to  which 
•^■r  ('.Ttd^t  ':<  n«^»w  w«)rkinjj  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
:•  rr.  never  a  ^fc  haven,  has  been  somewhat  filled  up  »iince 
ra'!'.  >}ar.!-h  time^.  but  the  (Irc'l^ing  will  leave  l)ehin'l  it  a 
.er.  j:oi-!  littic  harbor.  Recently,  the  hull  of  a  ship,  centuries 
1.  ha*  l<en  uncovered! . 

*  'ne  mile  east  of  N«irnbre  de  I>if»s,  op|)ovitc  the  islet  calle«l 
♦1a>a  I'hma.  \^  a  landing,  or  wharf,  from  which  a  little  railroacj 
fjr.-  back  to  '^c»me  manganc-c  ininc<  in  the   foothills.     Three 
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miles  eastward  along  the  coast  is  situated  the  hamlet  of  Viento 
Frio,  and  ten  miles  beyond  we  come  to  the  port  and  village  of 
Palenque,  originally  settled  by  fugitive  negro  slaves.  They 
were  called  Simeroons,  and  frequently  joined  with  the  Indians 
and  buccaneers  in  assailing  the  Spanish  colonists. 

Ten  miles  further  on  is  the  little  port  of  Escribanos,  visited 
by  Columbus,  and  named  by  him  **El  Retrete'*  (The  Closet). 

A  dozen  miles  to  the  east  of  Escribanos  you  round  Point  San 
Bias/*  within  which  is  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  or  Mandinga  Bay, 
as  it  is  frequently  called.  Along  this  coast  for  fifty  miles  is  a 
string  of  little  islands  and  keys,  known  as  the  Archipielago  de 
las  Muhtas,  called  by  Columbus  Islas  Barbas,  ''more  numer- 
ous than  the  days  of  the  year,"  according  to  a  local  saying. 

But  little  accurate  information  is  available  concerning  this 
part  of  the  coast,  as  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  San  Bias 
Indians,  and  they  have  held  their  country  inviolate  for  cen- 
turies. These  Indians  will  trade  with  outsiders,  but  strangers^ 
whether  white  or  black,  are  not  allowed  to  remain  among  them 
over  night.  The  San  Bias  are  fine  seamen,  and  often  travel  to 
Colon  in  their  dugouts.  They  are  occasionally  seen  with  the 
nose-ring,  or  plate,  described  by  the  early  visitors  to  these  parts 

When  Nicuesa  first  sailed  along  this  coast  he  stopped  in  a 
small  port  on  the  river  Pito,  in  the  Indian  province  of  Cueba, 
and  said  mass,  the  first  in  Castilla  del  Oro,  in  honor  of  which 
he  called  the  place  Misas.  The  early  Spaniards  called  Cueba 
the  land  of  confusion,  because  it  had  no  chief. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  came  to  Tierra  Firme  the  Caciques 
Pocorosa,  Comagre,  Ponca,  and  Careta  held  dominion  along 
this  coast.  The  white  men's  inhumanity  soon  turned  their 
simple  friendship  into  bitter  enmity,  Ayora  started  the  settle* 
ment  of  Santa  Cru2  on  this  shore,  but  Pocorosa  drove  them 
out  after  six  months,  only  five  Spaniards  escaping  to  Antigua. 

After  leaving  the  Mulatas  you  come  to  a  projection  of  the 
mainland  called  Punta  Mosquito,  from  which  the  coast  dtps 
southeast  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  About  ten 
miles  from  Mosquito  Point  is  the  elevated  Island  of  Pines,  a 
favorite  rendezvous  of  the  old  buccaneers. 

^Lionel  Wafer  states  that  three  leagues  west  of  Point  Samballas  (San 
Bias)  was  Port  Scrivan,  and  that  it  was  there  that  Captains  Coxon, 
1^  Sound,  and  other  privateers  landed  in  the  year  1678-9  when  they 
went  to  take  Portobel,  so  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
scouts.  A  little  west  of  Port  Scri\^n  came  the  river  of  Conception, 
oflf  which  was  La  Sound*s  Key.  and  Springer's  Key,  favorite  resorts  of 
the  biiccaneers  because  they  furnished  good  water  upon  digging  wells, 
and  aflfordcd  safe  shelter  for  carcemng. 
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Litff  u  the  year  1515,  Pcdrarias  sailed  from  Antigua^  and, 
wormtKTt  west  of  the  Indian  village  of  Careta,  started  the 
inc  of  a  line  of  p»:ists  to  extend  to  the  South  Sea.  The  place 
va»  called  .-fc/d.  ^^ignifying,  in  the  Indian  language,  **  Bones  of 
lies  "  It  ha,*  been  variously  located  opposite  the  Island  of 
Pme^,  near  the  jjresent  I*uerto  Carreto,  and  opposite  Isla  de 
or\'  \t  Acla.  in  1517,  lialboa.  who  discovered  the  Pacific 
« *rear.  «a>  behcade*!  by  order  of  the  infamous  Pedrarias. 

\eartn  is  Caledonia  lUi)-"  and  Puerto  Escocis,  The  cape 
CQBKian^hng  the  approach  to  the  bay  is  still  called  Punta 
Eacoce^a  'Scotch  Point).  Here,  in  1698,  William  Paterson. 
f.c=*:rr  i^f  the  bank  of  England,  established  a  well-planne<l 
cAxtt  ••:  Scotch  pc»ple,  with  the  intention  to  control  the  trade 
jf  :he  two  ocean>.  The  hardy  northern  colonists  disappeared 
n^lly  in  thi^  torriii  climate,  and  the  Spanish  (lovernment 
UMctd  them  to  retire.  In  January,  1854,  the  United  States 
iJuien  Kxpedition.  under  Lieutenant  Strain,  started  out  from 
Ca^Sonu  liay  on  its  ill-fate<l  journey  across  the  Isthmus. 

Thi%  Iringi  us  to  Puerto  la  Miel,  which  marks  the  limit  of 
Panama ;  bcyon<l  which,  in  the  territory  of  Colombia,  is  Cape 
Tthur.^n.  ami  the  (iulf  of  I'raba  (or  Gulf  of  Darien),  into 
•  hwh  emptier  the  Atraio  river. 

In  Xnachucuna  lUy,  west  of  Cape  Tiburon,  is  a  little  anchor- 
aC^.  calM  Puerti>  K'^condido.  There  were  other  escondidos, 
cr  kxSfSen  ports.  mentione<l  by  the  older  writers,  one  of  which 
X*  ><atrd  ^»n  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 

At  !hr  ttme  «»f  the  Discovery,  this  entire  region,  the  Indians 
3iha*  :!—.i»  the  ^mc.  and  their  chief  town,  were  all  called 
I^^vtn      The  prmcifKil  cacique  wa^*  named  Cemaco. 


"*>  criphicall)  and  historically,  Caledonia  Bay  xs  one  of  the  most 
capi  r»^  r  •;-.•»  im  the  I*thmu^.  The  mouth  of  the  bay  is  between 
F=i*4  f  *  rr^.  r.n  the  ea*t.  and  NU  <lc  Or"  (cilled  aUo  Santa  Cata- 
caa  i-  Mt  m\\ts  t<i  the  northwest  Cale<l«inia  Hay  is  almoM  tideless. 
\\  i*.\  -  rh'  shelter  «»f  the  peninsula  fonnint;  Sc  -tch  Point  i*  Puerto 
E,v  rr«  i><-^%  HarSi»r>  Between  \A:\  de  ()ri>  ((ndden  Island)  and 
^•■j*-*  >-.-  J-uinencs'>,  -n  the  mainland,  i-*  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage 
-f  .!>•!  r -a  #,*  Sa*ardi.  a  ^tretvh  ff  water  aNmt  seven  mile<  l'»nK, 
y  **-r».!  *.y  i\  Mrr.  Sa^ardi.  and  ntlirr  islan<U  On  the  n«»rth\*r«.t  tin-* 
:  ••-»:.•*'  ■»  ':rT:!re«l  >'\  !**e  (>r<>nnnent  headland  callctl  Sa*ardi   r«»int 

:•    *   ..  — .^rrct  %!ate*l  that  Caled««nia  Ha>   i*  the  nl<l  rueri»  r.irret»>. 
?i^:'»  i' *tr<\  three  leAjfue*  to  the  eastward      .\!»»»t  likelv  the  n!.l  *rttle 
»■»**     •    \c'j  •  \ic!a »  »a%  "n  the  Rio  .\((I.iM*ni(]na.  winch  emptier  oppo- 
»-»  '  ^  .: 'r-   NUrd      \\e*t  and  north  «•!    Savirdi   Point  \s  the  Nland  of 
I'-*-  .rrr^!  »:th  trefv  and  on  it  a  rivulet  of   fresh  water      \\e*t- 

•  4-:    •    •    'y-'rr   Ira^-.;*-*  c  -me  r.«<.k\   kc-v.  an.l  then  a  little   -^aniiy  luy. 
-jV  ■    '7   ''e  ;.r:^i!e^rs  *Tickle  Me  Otiickly  Harl»..iir"" 
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On  the  left  bank  of  the  Atrato,  about  a  league  and  a  half 
from  its  mouth,  is  where  the  shipwrecked  Bachiller  Encisco 
and  his  companions  landed,  captured  Ccmaco*s  village,  and 
there  started,  early  in  15 lo,  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
white  men  on  the  continent  of  the  New  World.  This  honor  is 
sometimes  claimed  for  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  exact  dates  of  the 
two  settlements  being  unknown/*  In  homage  to  the  celebrated 
image,  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Antigua,  in  Seville,  they  called  the 
place  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien,  an  appellation 
which  it  could  not  long  survive.  With  Encisco  were  Balboa 
and  Pizarro,  both  destined  to  win  fame  in  the  new  continent. 
Antigua  was  settled  after  the  failure  of  Ojeda's  colony  at  San 
Sebastian,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Antigua, 
being  west  of  the  mid-line  of  the  gulf,  was  in  Castilla  del  Oro, 
and  thus  subject  only  to  Nicuesa,  a  point  which  Balboa  made 
when  he  deposed  Encisco.  From  Antigua  went  Balboa  to 
discover  the  South  Sea,  and  from  here  he  departed  in  search 
of  the  fabled  temple  of  gold,  called  Dabaibe,  somewhere  up  the 
great  river  of  Darien,  now  known  as  the  Atrato.  He  found 
no  golden  temple,  but  did  encounter  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose 
chief  was  Abibeiba,  making  their  homes  in  the  treetops.  The 
Darien  section  of  the  Isthmus,  like  much  of  Veragua,  is  less 
known  today  than  it  was  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Cabo  Tiburon  is  the  western  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba 
(Darien),  and  it  is  claimed  that  about  this  point  Columbus,  on 
his  last  voyage,  on  account  of  the  rottenness  of  his  ships,  gave 
up  his  vain  quest  for  the  strait  which  was  to  bear  him  to  the 
splendors  of  the  court  of  Kubla  Khan, 

The  boundary  between  Colombia  and  Panama  begins  at  Port 
Miel,  before  mentioned,  passes  up  the  Rio  la  Miel,  and  then 
follows  the  serrania,  or  mountain  chain »  of  Darien  to  the  Altos 
of  Aspave,  between  Points  Ardita  and  Cocalito,  on  the  Pacific. 
From  here  the  coast  line  of  the  Isthmus  runs  northwest, 
passing  Punta  Piiias  and  Punta  Caracoles,  till  it  reaches  Point 
Garachine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  into 
which  empties  the  large  Tuira  river.  On  the  left  bank  of  this 
river,  in  colonial  days,  was  Santa  Maria,  or  Villa  Maria,  the 

^  I  believe  Antigua  was  the  lirst  to  be  settled.  The  location  of  this 
town  has  never  been  detemiincd  with  certitude.  Antigua  was  on  a  river 
emptying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  and  the  settlement  was 
a  league  from  the  entrance  to  the  river.  Some  believe  this  river  was 
the  one  now  called  the  Tanela,  or  Tarena. 
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Tri-  mc  roia  irom  mc  rich  mtaci  of  OmA"  (Santa 
fr  t«M>.     For  voids  of  light  draft  the  Tuin  is  nan- 
r  one  bimdred  mOcs. 

ihr  bajresn^er «  firtt  exienctetl  ihctr  der  rri}nf  Inn^  nn  the 
i»  ihcy  fntkiwcd  tlic  '% 

.♦••4IM  ♦^^s  *i  irc(|ucnt  pfty  to  thcu  ^j^L.^iii-ii      i  uf 
Cbe  mnm  were  clo4cd  by  royal  decree  in  16A5. 
k  99m  tfwm  the  aioainmin  top  of  Pirrr  that  V'asco  Nufiex  de 
fine  law  the  Padfic  Ocean  f  if^r  {:ff'l  ^V),  on  the  25th 
151  J.    On  th  '*  sacoe  month*  St 

dty,  be  waded  into  thr  1  MlMiet.  and  took 

of  the  sea,  and  all  the  bor^ 

ifa?  -^^    ^nom  pole  to  pok,  i^t  ni.-  .^.^^/vcicign  of 
Lc«:  e  day  of  judgment 

Fnoaa  a  Hke  lummu  furtha*  west  Drake  ftrit  viewed  the 
Sea.  aad  pnjred  that  God  might  some  day  permit  Mm 
m  «■!  an  EMHah  ihip  on  that  tea.     Hh  prayer  was  granted, 
iir  Sr  Friactt  Hralr  was  the  teconfl  navigator  to  go  around 
Ae  worVd.  and  tU  tlie  Golden  Hind,  the  first  ship  to 

vampka^  cimtititidVT^«te  the  rarth  With  Drake  at  that  time 
««i  Jdhn  OxeahKn.  with  the  ^me  lon^n^  ftlltng  his  brcaat 
Be  htm  hb  iflnimaiider  to  nnd  wan  the  first 

to  tamcli  a  Hv  Oxeftham  was 

flhortly  afterw:  le  Spaniards,  and  executed  as 

m  limit  aa  rebu  .  ,..  „nother  ehapter. 
eoqtb  coast  of  Panama  n^es  a  htg  bend  towards  the 
theU        '      '  uimo,  wh    •         '  of  knigi* 

oeari  rtp.     A  center  of 

Ike  fVll  b  the  4^*^  ^/  *^s  Perlas,  ur  Tcarl  Islands. 

ooaspoaed  of  tluT  :-%UniU  and  ntatiy  more  keys  and  rocks. 

Tba  btfgm  island  of  the  groitp  U  now  called  /i/e  del  Rfv,  San 
Migael,  €w  Colombia ;  bn?  wa«  named  hia  Rioi  by  Balboa*  who 
wae  tlw  ftr«i  white  man  m  view  these  itilands.  Terare<|U]  was 
Ae  laAan  name  for  this  bfamd* 

Alaw  the  oo^t  towafds  Panama,  guarding  the  mouth  of  the 

OriM.  9  the  Bttk  islaiid  of  Chepitki.    Oa  the  Rio  lifamooi,  a 

H^Md^  nf  the  Chcpo»  b  the  town  of  CkefS^  named  after  the 

1^^^         ^  jmfi  foli  miam  wwwr  yti  iomd  km  AaicHca.^  wrilti  Dms* 
^^—    -  laH    TlMr  ytooi  is  Mi«a1»d  ta  ilie  fispiffitii  Ssalo  raiitifitsins, 
Hr  Oipiala  lltnt«eK  wiOi  lbs  asait  of  Ssats  Cras^ 
«if  Pedrmriai  DstiU.    At  cnw  that  the  aaats  altraeit4 
«f  aa^Doa  tmW     Tbe  raiib  nf  ilia  baaaatsn»  foijiaiittii  bf 
—  iiciiiia  ol  i^ast  csastd  tlit  Saanlar^i  la  absadea  ibe 
Aa  Ei^bsli  ««tit«  mm^ajoMk  aftht  aM  twccaatsrs.  Is 
ibtatoldi 


cacique  of  tliat  name.  The  place  was  invaded  four  times  by 
the  buccaneers,  the  first  attack  being  in  1675.  by  a  party  of  120 
men,  led  by  Captain  La  Sanda  (La  Sound). 

At  the  top  of  the  gulf  is  situated  the  present  city  of  Panama, 
founded  in  1674  by  Don  Alonso  Mercado  de  Villacorta.  three 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Old  Panama.  UnUke  the  old 
city,  the  new  town  w^as  protected  by  strong  seawalls,**  mounted 
with  bronze  cannon.  Besides  these,  there  were  four  bastions  on 
the  land  side,  called  La  Merced,  Jesus,  San  Jose,  and  San 
Carlos.  Later,  another  fortification  was  constructed,  named 
Mano  de  Tigre,  The  new  city  was  better  situated  than  Old 
Panama  and  grew  rapidly.  It  was  regularly  laid  out  about  a 
central  plaza,  after  plans  drawn  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
for  the  founding  of  cities.  The  cathedral,  the  governor's  house, 
and  bishop's  palace  faced  upon  the  plaza,  and  there  was  the 
usual  proportion  of  churches  and  convents  throughout  the  city. 

The  masonry  of  the  old  Spanish-American  churches  always 
excites  our  admiration.  These  structures  were  erected  by  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  toiling  Indians;  temples  to  the  creed  of 
another  people  constituting  their  own  monuments.  The  flat 
arch  of  the  ruined  church  of  Santo  Domingo  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  architecture,  continuing  to  stand  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  gravity  and  the  trembling  of  earthquakes.  The  oldest 
church  stilJ  in  use  is  San  Felipe  Neri,  built  in  1688.  One  of 
the  finest  ruins  is  that  of  the  Jesuits*  college.  The  cathedral, 
with  its  two  high  towers,  was  erected  in  1760.  The  palace  of 
the  President,  foreign  legations,  municipal  offices,  and  leading 
business  houses  are  all  within  a  short  distance  of  Central  Park 
{Plaza  de  la  Catedral).  Until  recently  the  Canal  Headquar- 
ters,  formerly  the  Grand  Hotel,  faced  upon  this  plaza.  The 
buildings,  mostly  of  two  stories,  are  constructed  mainly  of 
mampostcria,  a  kind  of  concrete.  Modern  Panama  possesses 
public  schools,  a  good  market,  the  Chiriqui  barracks,  Santo 
Tomas  hospital,  and  cemeteries  for  every  race  and  creed.  The 
university  was  established  in  1751. 

It  >vas  in  the  old  Cabildo,  still  fronting  the  plaza,  that  the 
Jiuita  declared  the  Isthmus  independent"  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 

"The  fortifications  cost  so  miich  money  that  the  King  of  Spain, 
gazing  out  his  palace  window,  inquired  of  his  ministers  if  the  walls  of 
Panama  were  not  visible 

"•At  the  instigation  of  Simon  Bolivar,  Bl  Ltbertador,  a  call  was  sent 
out,  in  1S22,  for  a  junta  of  Am  erica  ntsts  to  meet  at  Panama,  with  the 
object  of  opposing  the  machinations  of  the  so-called  "Holy  Alliance" 
towards  the  resubjugation  of  Spain's  revolted  colonies  in  America. 
In  addition  to  the  Spanish  republics,  the  United  States,  England,  and 
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cmmcnt,  on  November  28,  1821."  At  that  time  a  great  many 
pccfkH-  of  the  Isthmus  wished  to  establish  an  independent 
rrfKiblic.  instead  of  joining  with  Q>lombia,  but  the  fruition  of 
•hrtr  desire*  di<l  not  occur  until  November  3,  1903.  Until  the 
Uner  occurrence,  the  28th  of  the  same  month  remained  a  great 
jUiij  im  the  Isthmus. 

I'nder  the  Hay-Hunau-Varilla  treaty,  formulated  November 
18.  irjo3.  the  I'nited  States  secured  from  Panama  sovereign 
nght^  m  the  Canal  Zone — a  transisthmian  strip  of  land  extend- 
ing ft»r  nve  miles  on  each  side  of  the  projected  canal — a  monop- 
o<T  o!  transit  fn)m  sea  to  sea.  the  control  of  sanitation  in  the 
oTje*  •»f  Panama  and  Colon,  power  to  erect  defenses  for  the 
canal,  ami  authority  to  condemn  and  use  property  necessary  for 
ibe  c«»n^truction  and  maintenance  of  the  canal.  The  United 
States  guarantee^i  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  declare*  the  ports  at  either  end  of  the  canal  to  be  forever 
free.  lioth  governments  soon  ratified  this  treaty,  and  on 
February  26,  1904.  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ngtoff) 

The  present  city  of  I^anama.  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situ- 
ate«1  at  the  foot  of  Ana>n  Mountain,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  of 
lan«i  juttmg  exit  into  the  bay.     Its  population  at  this  time  is 

The  Americans  have  introduced  sewerage,  water-works,  and 
paved  streets.  Fumigation  and  screening  against  mosquitoes 
are  require*!,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  bree<l  these  pests  on  one's 
premise^.  The  general  sanitary  supervision  of  Panama  is  better 
thir  that  of  Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Joining  Panama  is  the 
Arrmcan  C"l«»ny  of  Ancon.  and  extending  up  the  sides  of 
.^ni-n  Hill  arc  the  numerous  pavilions  of  Ancon  Hospital,  in 
i»hK:h  arc  treate«l  nv*^X  of  the  sick  of  the  Canal  Commission. 

In  f<»rmrr  timr^  the  present  city  has  witnessed  carnivals  of 

H  HixH*  mrre  \T\\\\ft\  ti»  vnd  dclcffatc^.  Tho^c  from  the  L'nitcd  States 
t  v-4  r*»  active  part  in  the  «leIil»erations.  R.  C.  .Xnder^on.  then  our 
RirMfrf  at  iVkgota.  died  in  Cartagena,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  junta. 
TV  -  rjcrr**  'Tie!  a\  Panama  June  22,  i8j6  Hefore  that  time.  Decem- 
h^T  2  '.nj\.  l'rr«Hlrnt  Moiir-^.  in  his  ine^^aKc  to  the  I'nitrd  States 
1*  Tc*r«v  ;>r'fTu:lKated  thr  .\nierican  dfKtrine  of  Soli-Mf'Tanijert — a 
wan  -T  f  •!.  Kur<pean  puwer«  lu'l  to  nir<l«n«-  in  the  affair»  of  thr  U  e«tern 
brrr   •;  '  r-r 

••  I '.:.  rel  Jo«^  de  Fihrega.  an  istmen^t  hy  birth,  became  CKivemor  of 
Pirar^a  with  the  title  of  Jffe  Supmor  del  Iftmo.  The  new  govem- 
-  Trt  1".  "J. If  thr  importation  of  .\frican  *Iave»  Negro  children  b»>m 
after  T-r  21.  i8ji.  were  free.  Sla\e%  were  allowed  to  purchase  their 
f'erdif  and  tho*e  remaining  in  t>-m<iage  m  1H50  were  redeemed  by 
ihr  f'/irrnment  and  given  their  ht)erty 
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crime,  like  the  massacre*'  of  the  passengers  of  the  steamship 
Illinois,  on  the  evening  of  April  15,  1856,  over  which  it  were 
well  to  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion. 

Five  miles  east  of  the  modern  Panama  is  the  site  of  the 
famous  city  of  Old  Panama,  called  the  "Gold  Cup/*  on  account 
of  the  riches  it  contained.  Captains  Diego  de  Albites  and 
Antonio  Tello  de  Guzman,  while  raiding  the  south  shore  of  the 
Isthmus  late  in  1515,  arrived  at  a  fishing  hamlet,  called  Panama. 
The  name  in  the  aboriginal  tongue  means  "A  place  w^here  many 
fish  are  taken,'*  In  15 17,  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  the  alcalde 
mayor,  established  at  Panama  the  southern  terminus  of  the  line 
of  stations  to  extend  across  the  Isthmus.  On  August  15,  15 19, 
Pedrarias,  the  governor,  formally  founded  the  city  of  Old 
Panama.  The  same  year  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  was  reoccupied  by  Albites,  and  a  permanent  road, 
or  trail,  was  made  from  sea  to  sea,  between  the  two  settlements. 

Pedrarias  moved  his  household  over  to  Panama,  leaving  the 
veedor,  Oviedo — afterwards  the  historian  of  the  Indies — in 
command  at  Antigua.  Probably  in  1521.  Bishop  Peraza,  the 
successor  of  Quevedo,  moved  his  Episcopal  chair  from  Antigua 
to  the  new  cit>\ 

By  royal  decree  dated  at  Burgos,  September  15,  1521,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  created  Panama  a  city  with  the  title  of 
"Nueva  Ciudad  de  Panama/'  He  gave  it  a  coat-of-arms,  con- 
sisting of  a  shield  bordered  with  castles  and  lions,  surmounted 
by  a  crown.     On  the  shield  a  golden  field  divided ;  on  the  right 


"The  Panamenos  call  this  unfortunate  encounter,  The  Question  of 
the  Slice  of  Watermelon  {**La  Cuestion  de  la  Tajada  de  Sandia"),  It 
was  really  a  race  riot,  the  local  blacks  and  negroids  assaulting  the 
white  passengers  who  had  just  come  over  from  Aspinwall  and  were 
waiting  to  board  a  steamer  for  California.  Jack  Oliver,  a  drunken 
passenger,  disputed  the  price  of  a  piece  of  melon  in  a  shop  in  La 
Cicnaga.  Oliver  called  the  fruiero  bad  names  in  worse  Spanish,  and 
the  native  loungers  took  sides  with  their  countryman.  Crying  ''Mueron 
las  blaHcosT  the  negroes  attacked  the  250  or  300  white  passengers,  of 
both  sexes,  from  the  Illinois.  The  whites  sought  shelter  in  the  railroad 
station,  near  the  bay  shore,  where  they  were  besieged  for  hours  by  the 
negroes.  When  the  soldiers  finally  arrived  they  acted  in  sympathy  with 
the  mob,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  fight  ended.  The  United 
States  warship  St.  Mary,  then  in  Panama  Bay,  assisted  the  passengers, 
and  stood  ready  to  bombard  the  city.  Estimates  of  the  killed  vary 
from  fifteen  to  sixty,  nearly  all  being  white  passengers.  For  a  long 
period  after  this  bloodshed  travelers  hurried  over  the  Isthmus  without 
spending  their  money  in  Panama.  Years  of  vexatious  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence followed ;  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  mixed  Commission ; 
and  finally  settled  by  New  Granada  paying  the  United  States  $400,000 
in    gold,    as    indemnification    for   the    injuries    siiflfered    by   American 
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carivels. 


ilh  till 


coundlmcfi,  • 
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Calbotic  kinjfi.  and  n  handfut  of 

north  irtar  above.     A 

Ih:ir,  added  the  titte 

"-»  ^  cry  Loyal). 

of  Viimig' 

A  tenth, 

»  Euro- 

shore  of  America.     It  was  here  that 

n  Ptiarra.  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  de  Luque« 

r  bjitoric  contract  for  the  discover)*  and  coo- 

^i  ^  ciu      i'ar  maoy  years  it  was  t]ie  metmpolis  of  the 

Sea.  and  was  the  entrepot  for  the  bullion  of  I'eni  and 

ES  and  spkes  of  the  Oncnt     From  Panama  Vii  • 

acrots  the  lithnius  to  be  loaded  on  the  r 

at  Nombre de  Dioa or  Puerto  Bello.  Venta  de  Cruets' 

VrmiA  Am  CKogft  (whcre  the  road  croiied  the  Chagrca 

^Ifway  •catioiis  to  the  oorth  ooast    They  oied 

I.*  tii^iri  and  prf*^'  ' his  road  like  cordwood.     It  was 

Grwcca  that  trar  ke,  (irivateer.  or  (nrate,  a<i  you 

to  caO  bim,  made  liu  bootless  captttre  of  thr  ain 

the  fiigbt  of  Feliruary  i\,  157.).     Nearly  a  centu  in 

S671,   the  biiC3caoeers»  under   Henry    Morgan,   ascended   the 
as  far  as  Crtic&,  and  \^**^  n-.«  rr.TrJ  ^^virfand  to  Old 
The  biiccaoecrs  asi^t  -  in  flames, 

%%dc  Spamsh  writers  n^ '  j.jr.ju:     ci  nrr  to  the  town 

Tke  popniatioo  of  t)  nama  at  thii  Hme  ctimprtsed 

«  kut  JO^OQO  souls.    Old  Tanaiiu  was  not  fortified,  but  it 
w«a  proucttd  00  tltfte  aides  by  the  sea  and  marshes,  and  on 


Vaata  Cma  If  ilw  plfii«  and  nrlralttfs.  and  bUer  atibre* 

&«oea    SHaalad  on  tlie  soqib  bank  of  the  Qtaips  rircr^ 

bf  Ids,  and  at  an  altitiida  al  jt  maters.   Thla  old  town  is 

Sii4  a  fcntfal  dt^dilionr  for  la^ebandlst  in  traatlt.    Vk^ 
sdvcntiirers  and  cnt-throati  of  all 


hovt  traTekd  over  tbt  old  lildyway  leadinc  tbrongh  Venfta 
TW  lown  pQiSMaad  a  ftnc  Aarrfi,  c««t^f!»-h*M«f«,  ware* 
Mall  its  for  itw  Krnc't  rtrtw^  ^cti  eon- 

t  &ff or  boascA.    The  prnctii  %  onnbcr 

ouftrad  wkb  Ibaick  Bf  the  lummf-u^'wn  cnnpei,  00  tbt 
■ft  an  t]w  raiM  of  the  old  thfofclt  went  ibr  Caniho  Root  the 
waaao  of  wbkb  ars  still  ia  planK:  and  nearby  can  be  tacn  a 
of  aM  ^Aof%,  half  boriad  in  the  saifk  raUcs  of  tlM  tarty  d^ys. 
in  HKdtni  Cracai  ire  wtB  tfamd  witb  bladt»  and  bob  as 
B^te  be  da«BDdMia  of  tbc  Cinarffooca  who  ialcsiad  tlds 
la  oolonkl  ifaMS  tbe  inrMietion  and  fnoamts  frooi  Cruets 
So  Ifct  JBaairions  bonse  of  tbe  Urrfolat. 
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the  land  side  was  a  causeway,  in  which  was  a  bridge,  still  in 
existence,  permitting  the  tidal  water  to  pass  under.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  Spaniards  left  their  natural  stronghold 
to  fight  Morgan's  men  in  the  Savanna^. 

The  Spaniards,  always  excellent  horsemen,  sallied  out  in  two 
squadrons  to  meet  the  pirates.  The  boucanicrs,  or  cattle  hunters 
of  Tortuga*  had  been  placed  in  front,  and,  being  excellent 
marksmen,  rapidly  depleted  the  Spanish  horse.  The  cavalry 
fell  back  on  the  Spanish  foot  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  At 
the  same  time  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,  which  had  been  collected 
to  drive  over  the  pirates,  stampeded  in  every  direction  except 
towards  the  enemy,  and  the  pirates  soon  possessed  the  city. 
This  was  the  i8th  day  of  January,  1671,  Before  night  the  city 
was  in  flames,  an  act  generally  ascribed,  erroneously,  I  believe, 
to  the  commands  of  Morgan.  The  buccaneers  remained  in 
Panama  nearly  a  month,  during  which  time  they  visited  the 
islands  of  the  bay  and  the  neighboring  country.  February  14, 
1671,  Morgan  departed  from  Old  Panama  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Chagres,  with  600  prisoners  and  175  mules  loaded  with  loot. 

At  the  time  of  its  destruction  Old  Panama  contained  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  and  several  beautiful  churches,  and 
eight  convents.  There  were  more  than  200  warehouses  stocked 
with  foreign  goods,  200  residences  of  European  elegance,  and 
5000  houses  of  the  common  sort.  Besides,  the  city  possessed  a 
mint,  a  large  hospital,  the  King's  stables,  and  a  market  for 
slaves,  conducted  by  some  Genoese. 

The  tower  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  San  Geronimo  *  still 
standing,  four  stories  in  height,  is  visible  from  the  present  city 
of  Panama,  anil  from  far  out  in  the  bay.  The  rest  of  the  ruins 
are  hidden  with  rank  tropical  growth. 

A  few  miles  west  of  modern  Panama,  on  the  other  side  of 
A  neon  and  Sosa  hills,  is  La  Boca,  or  Balboa,"  at  the  mouth  of 

*In  this  I  agree  with  Markham.  Robinson  gives  the  French  designa- 
tion, St.  Jerome.  Both  Nelson  and  Masefield  call  the  tower  St.  Anas- 
tasius.  The  first  cathedral  destroyed  by  fire,  was  named  Santa  Maria 
La  Antigua  del  Darien,  after  the  first  church  in  Antigua.  Governor 
Guzman,  describing  the  fall  of  the  city,  writes  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Francis.    A  recent  writer  calls  it  St,  Augustin. 

"At  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  from  Peru  (the  nation  most 
benefited  by  Balboa's  discovery),  the  United  States  authorities  at 
Pan.ima,  on  Ai>ril  30.  rgog,  changed  the  name  of  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  from  the  simple  La  Boca  (The  Mouth)  to  Balboa, 
to  commemorate  the  discoverer  of  the  South  Sea;  just  as  Cristobal 
Colon»  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  canal,  honors  the  memory  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  visit  Limon  Bay  and  the  western  half  of  the  Isthmus. 
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the  Rio  Grande  river,  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 
La  Bt.<a  has  extensive  piers  for  docking  ocean  steamers,  shops, 
and  quartern  for  American  employees. 

In  irx-mx  of  F^anama  and  Balboa,  several  miles  from  the 
•hrjce.  arc  the  islands  of  Naos,  Flamenco,  Perico,  and  Culebra, 
which  jpve  protection  to  the  shi|>ping  in  the  bay.  The  tide" 
frequently  rise^  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  At  low  water  small 
ip«»ftei»  re«t  on  the  5ands  beneath  the  city  walls,  and  are 
oakiadetl  mto  carts.  Farther  out  are  the  islands  of  Taboga, 
Tabo^tlla.  and  others.*  It  was  from  the  little  port  of  Taboga 
that  Piiarro*^  expedition  sailed  for  Peru.  The  Canal  Com- 
aii»%Kin  now  maintains  a  convalescent  sanitarium  on  Taboga. 
Turtie*  and  whales  were  formerly  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
t»Uii*L 

The  Bay  of  Panama  has  been  the  scene  of  exploits  unsur- 
pav«ed  m  the  legends  of  Greece,  and  needing  only  a  Homer  to 
make  them  appear  heroic. 

The  soccers  of  Morgan  induced  the  buccaneers  to  make 
othrr  exfieditions  over  the  Isthmus,  and  into  the  South  Sea. 
The  next  large  party,  consisting  of  331  men.  mostly  English, 
wrwfrr  C  a^Kains  Coxon.  Sawkins,  Sharp,  and  others,  left  GoWen 
I^Iaml  on  the  5th  day  of  April.  1680.  and  were  gui<led  across 
the  lan«i  by  friendly  Indians.  Di-^pfwinted  in  not  finding  more 
hroty  at  Santa  Maria,  most  of  them  continued  down  the  Gulf 
of  San  Nttguel  into  the  Bay  of  Panama.  Seizing  some  small 
Te**el*.  they  had  a  fierce  naval  fight  before  Panama  with  three 
S;an!«^h  ^-hip*.  two  of  which  were  captured.  .Xfter  committing 
oeher  depre«Iation«i.  they  <li*ii>crse<l  up  and  down  the  west  coast. 

■  \»  th<»  diffrrrncc  l^-tuccn  hiKh  and  U»w  water  at  Ccdon  in  only 
•>*v3?  r*|fh*rm  irxhr*,  thi*  mtrrvluccs  a  conspicuous  factor  in  the  con- 
iJHirra-.x  n  "f  a  l*<klr'»*  or  ^ra-lfvcl  can.il  through  the  Isthmu*.  The 
s^ar  \€'*t\\  Cif  biith  (<ran^  t>einK  equal,  it  follows  that  when  it  wat 
V-w  tiif  :n  PanaTia  Ha>  there  wouM  \^  a  current  from  the  Colon 
tide  irvl  «!t:ririt  hijfh  tide  at  Panama  the  fl«'W  would  be  toward*  the 
ATlAr.'x-  ivA  of  the  canal 

■  F^  rr:  \*rT:ier.t<»  de  la^  marca^  en  el  puert«»  de  Colon  tiene  un  atraso 
■4r  ru't*"  •  ra\  c«n  ri\j>rcti»  .il  t!r  I.is  dc  Panama:  |»<»r  consiKuientc 
r-jar-i  r\  pkamar  «•  *';iM"^ar  en  Tanaina.  n«.  hay  ma-*  que  media  marea 
tr.  \'-'r-  n.  \  cada  di.i  U  ilitrrcncia  maxuna  de  nivrl  rntre  lo*  tjos  maret 
r-  r<-  <i  a  I4  media  an-.plittid  de  la  marea  del  racifWo.  ment>«t  fl  ruarto 
''*•  .a  *r-p.':!t:«i  t'lal  d*-  la  marra  dr|  Atlantico,  o  ^ra.  rrduciendido  i 
r.*T%*    5  rr:  jrv— «>  m  lf~3.  m  05  " — Valdet 

•TV  :vjr.d»  m  thr  >>av  were  calird  the  uardrn*  of  Panama.  herau*e 
tJi*'^  •  .^A*.t*\  mtich  "f  ?he  pri-vHu-n*  f«r  the  city. 
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Lionel  Wafer,  surgeon  to  the  buccaneers,  describes  the  two 
Panamas,  as  seen  from  their  ships  at  that  time.** 

May  28,  1685,  Edward  Davis,  commanding  1000  buccaneers, 
had  an  encounter  with  a  Spanish  Annada  of  eighteen  vessels 
off  the  Pearl  Islands. 

August  22,  1686,  Captain  Townley,  while  lying  at  Taboga» 
came  near  being  taken  by  Spanish  ships,  but  won  out  after  a 
bloody  hght.  He  died  of  wounds  shortly  after,  but  not  before 
he  had  sent  a  demand  for  supplies  to  the  Commandant  of 
Panama  (the  new  city),  accompanied  by  a  canoe-load  of 
Spanish  heads.  As  late  as  1819,  Captain  IlHngsworth  and  his 
party  of  Chilians  landed  on  Taboga,  and  sacked  and  burnt  the 
village. 

From  Panama  the  land  makes  a  sweep  to  the  south  and  west 
to  Funta  Mala,  marking  the  western  headland  to  the  gulf. 
Parita  Bay  projects  into  the  west  shore,  between  the  provinces 
of  Code  and  Santos.  This  was  the  region  ruled  by  Paris, 
whose  name  it  commemorates,  one  of  the  few  Indian  chieftains 
who  successfully  repulsed  the  Conquistadores. 

From  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama  empty  many 
rivers^  which  give  access  to  towns  of  fair  size  a  few  miles 
inland,  like  Chorrera,  Chame,  Penonome,  Nata,  Aguadulce,  Los 
Santos,  Parita,  and  Pese.     Near  La  Chorrera,   famous  as  a 

■*  "Between  the  River  of  Cheafio  and  Panama,  further  Weft,  are  three 
Rivers,  of  no  great  Confequcnce,  lying  open  to  the  Sea.  The  Land 
between  is  low  even  Lard,  moft  of  it  dry,  amd  cover'd  here  and  there 
by  the  Sea,  with  fhort  Bufhcs,  Near  the  moft  Wcfterly  of  thcfc  Old 
Fanama  was  feated,  once  a  large  City ;  but  nothing  now  remains  of  it, 
hefides  Rubbifh,  and  a  few  Houfes  of  poor  People,  The  Spaniards 
were  weary  of  it.  having  no  good  Port  or  Landing-place;  and  had  a 
dcfign  to  have  left  it,  before  it  was  burnt  by  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  But 
then  they  no  longer  deliberated  about  the  Matter;  but  inftead  of 
rebuilding  it.  raifed  another  Town  to  the  Weftward,  which  is  the 
prefent  Cit>*  of  Panama.  The  River  of  Old  Pattama  runs  between 
them ;  hut  rather  nearer  the  new  Town  than  the  Old ;  and  into  this 
River  fmall  Barks  may  enter.  The  chief  Advantage  which  New 
Panama  hath  above  the  Old,  is  an  excellent  Road  for  fmall  ships,  as 
good  as  a  Hnrbour;  for  which  it  is  beholden  to  the  Shelter  of  the 
neighbouring  Ifles  of  Perico,  which  lie  before  it,  three  in  number,  in 
a  Row  parallel  to  the  Shore.    ♦    *    ♦    ♦ 

"Panama  ftands  on  a  level  ground,  and  is  furroundcd  with  a  high 
Wall,  efpecially  towards  the  Sea.  It  hath  no  Fort  befides  the  Town- 
Walls;  upon  which  the  Sea  beats  fo  f^rongly,  fomctimes,  as  to  throw 
down  a  part  of  them.  It  makes  a  very  beautiful  Profpect  off  at  Sea, 
the  Churches  and  chief  Houfes  appearing  above  the  reft.  The  Building 
appears  white;  efpecially  the  Walk,  which  are  of  Stone,  and  the  Cov- 
ering of  the  Houfes  red,  fo  probably  they  are  Pan-tile,  which  is  much 
used  by  the  Spaniards  all  over  the  West-Indies." 
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rcigrt,  U  a  beauciful  little  waterfall  in  tht!  Rio  Cainiita  i 
a  name  of  Indiafi  tirigm,  abounds  id  nmixc  and  fruits, ! 
arc  maricrtcd  in  Punama. 
Pf^rm^wm^  ;.  ,nr»iK*-r  i^wti  TiMxn^  aftcT  an  aborigtnl  chief* 
la^  olden  Euro|}ean  ecttJements  on  ihc 

vtxng  oiautuoed  on  the  fite  €»!         '    lian  v1Uage« 
chkf  was  Nalii  taken  by  Caspar  •:  »&a  in  1517. 

bj  the  njitivef  tn   fS*i^*  Govcrhi/r   I'edrarias  re* 
is  under  the  name  of  Santf aero  de  los  Caballeros  * 
(Sl  Jamei,  Citj  of  the  Gentlemen  1,1  ^tmittve  detigna* 

DOS  ba»  fttrrive<L    The  old  chordi  ai  .^.v«  k^  a  &nc  example 
of  dbe  style  hi  vofue  at  that  penod* 

Afmmiwice  was  fomierlj  known  as  Trinidad.  It  is  a  ship* 
pmg  point  for  salt  and  cattle,  and  also  for  the  coffee  raised 
abdot  Santa  Fr. 

Loj  Smmim,  called  V'ltb  in  coUinial  days,  was  the  first  place 
cm  the  Uihf7iii&.  in   i8at,  to  declare  for  independence:  since 

pCDfi  ^  ruled 

csa.    i^  \  Ilia  'X  i^:»^  ^anlQ5  Dccaiiic^  in  £551^  the  capital  01  me 
^barxAM^nA  pnTvtnce  of  Asuoo. 

ia  titnta  opoo  the  river  and  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
\  Aiikt  is  notad  for  ttock^rmishsg  and  agrknltnre 
Ffti  has  grown  from  an  aboriginal  settionent  of  the  same 

to  a  pF:- ■-"    -^  -'•jitiire  and  rr^^^^^'^-T^t. 
PrcxD  Pot  the  coast  r  rtt  agam  as  far  as 

I  M^mic\  wnere  the  land  turtle  aircaly  north*  makuig  the 
gtslf  or  bay  of  Mcmtijo,  which  gives  oitrance  to 
iSKflo  Itois.  Sook,  and  Santiago.*    The  month  of  the  bay  is 
ted  by  the  hbnd  of  CJba<o«  probably  the  island  first 
^^lo,  to  whom  Cadque  Cebaco  gave  a 
.  <.*MP  ^^^  casteflanof. 

Farther  w«  >^e  kilotneten  from  the  coast,  is 

the  lar|C5t  vratera.    It  was  formerly 

n«fil«>*af  Lisiad  by  the  boccaneers 


<k  b  Roa.  b  l$tv  wbea  Nati  wit 

II  fb<  cftpttal  af  die  oM  i^co^rinet  at  Veriffua.    In  iltti 
•••    wkcB  driv«n  IMS  I9  Iba  bUdt  mbcrak"  ranovtd 
m  Paasfiia  10  ftontiija     He  wai  UIM  ifaonly 
tiACA  «ras  alimdtrtd 

coade  MS  ccMraied  ckcar  tbt 

_^tiba.  oa  tbt  jd  of  DKflnbr;  ^ond 

^«er.  ^katr  ef  birlit  biwfc's-bai  ind  grsea  tankK  sbarks* 
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From  here  the  coast  line  extends  westward  to  Punta  Burica, 
the  entrance  to  Golfo  Dulce.  Near  the  coast  are  the  towns  of 
Remedios,  San  Felix,  San  Lorenzo,  David,  and  Alanje,* 

Remediosr  which  is  also  called  Pueblo  Nuevo,  was  one  of  the 
first  Spanish  settlements  in  the  western  part  of  the  Isthmus. 
Some  of  the  old  mines  about  Remedios  are  still  being  worked. 
It  was  here  that  Captain  Richard  Sawkins  was  killed,  and  the 
buccaneers  repulsed,  in  1680. 

San  Felix  was  originally  called  Las  Lajas,  from  the  lava  beds 
in  the  vicinity.     Near  the  town  are  some  thermal  springs. 

San  Lorenzo  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the 
good  quality  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  group  of  islands  marks  the  entrance  to  Pedregal,  the  port 
of  the  city  of  Daznd.  Vessels  drawing  ten  feet  can  go  in  the 
river  and  tie  up  to  the  bank*  or  at  the  new  pier  at  Pedregal 
David  is  the  capital  of  Chiriqui  province,  and  contains  about 
9000  souls.  It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  llano,  or  plain,  three 
miles  from  the  landing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
interesting  of  Spanish -American  towns.  The  Panamanian 
Government  is  now  surveying  a  route  for  a  railroad  between 
David  and  Panama,  which  will  pass  through  many  of  the  towns 
just  mentioned.  The  line,  275  miles  in  length,  differs  somewhat 
from  the  Pan-American  survey  of  fifteen  years  ago,  and  will 
cross  the  canal  at  Empire,  C.  Z.  The  most  prominent  feature 
of  this  province  is  the  Volcano  of  Chiriqui,  rising  to  a  height  of 
10,265  feet.  It  was  formerly  called  El  Vol  can  de  Barn,  and  has 
been  inactive  for  many  years,  "El  Volcan''  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  either  coast,  and  plainly  visible  from  both  oceans. 
In  the  mountains,  behind  the  volcano,  is  the  pretty  little  valley 
of  Boquete,  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  coffee,  and  the 
healthfuhiess  of  its  climate. 

and  a  waterfall  150  feet  high.  In  i794*  Captain  Collnett  visited  tht 
island,  and  was  bitten  by  the  dreaded  hooded  snake,  from  which  he 
nearly  died. 

**  Travelers  who  see  only  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  cities  of  Panama, 
CoJon,  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  should  not  infer  that  nearly  all  Pana- 
manians are  negroes  or  black  mixtures.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
smaller  towns  are  Spanish,  or  mestizos  (Spanish  and  Indian),  generally 
called  Cholos,  WTien  I  was  last  in  David,  there  was  but  one  negro  in 
the  place;  and  if  the  Chiriquenos  arc  wise,  they  will  keep  Africans  out 
of  their  province. 

All  over  the  warm  regions  of  America  the  imE>orted  African  has 
become  a  voracious  parasite,  like  the  giant  tree-killing  vine  known  as 
the  matapalo,  destroying  and  replacing  the  white  man  and  the  Indian* 

*Ulloa  calls  the  place  *\Wucstra  Sahara  de  hs  Remedies  de  Pueblo- 
Nuet^o/*  In  1685,  Pueblo  Nuevo  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Francois 
Crogniet  and  his  French  flibusticrs* 
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In  many  places  in  Chiriqui  are  found  the  old  Indian  graves, 
or  gmacas,  which  contain  beautiful  pottery  and  golden  oma- 
Bkcnts.  The  principal  guacales  are  near  Bugaba  and  Bugabita, 
about  fittecn  miles  west  of  David.  Southwest  of  the  latter 
place  IS  Alanje,  in  early  times  the  capital  of  Chiriqui.  It  is 
on  the  Rio  Chico,  and  the  town  is  better  known  locally  as 
Pueblo  Rio  Chico.  On  the  authority  of  Ulloa,  the  name  Alanje 
1%  a  contraction  of  Santiago  al  Angel,  a  town  founded  by  Benito 
Hnna<io  in  152 1.  At  one  time  it  was  called  Chiriqui,  and  was 
the  la5t  settlement  towards  the  confines  of  Nicaragua. 

Most  maps  give  Punta  Burica  as  the  beginning  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  The  old  line  between 
Colombia  an<l  Costa  Rica,  as  determined  by  the  President  of 
France,  September  1 1,  1900,  was  unsatisfactory.  The  new 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica,  on  March  6,  1905,  came 
to  an  agreement  on  a  new  line,  which  gives  Panama  title  to  a 
large  ^trip  of  land  bordering  on  Golfo  Dulce,  while  Costa  Rica 
aojuircfi  a  corresponding  addition  to  her  territory  on  the 
Atlantic  side. 

January  25.  ic^^,  both  governments  ratified  this  treaty,  and 
the  boundary  between  them  now  runs  as  follows:* 

Beginning  in  the  Rio  Golfito,  in  the  Gulf  of  Dulce.  the  line 
pasx:s  along  the  divide  between  the  rivers  Chiriqui  Viejo  and 
Coeo  dc  Tcrraba.  over  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Clara  Mount- 
aim,  through  a  fjoint  callcil  "Cerro  Pando**  to  the  Rio  Sixola, 
ancj  thence  to  IHinta  .Mona  on  the  Caribbean.  This  is  the  point 
fp-fn  i*hich  we  started  on  our  circuit  of  the  Isthmus." 

•Ths»  yrar.  igio.  the  ^wMindary  line  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica 
*•:'.  rrrr.iin^  in  di^put-      (See  Note  8,  Chapter   17.) 

•  "What  It  to  be  the  future  status  of  the  Isthmus?  A  strong  govcrn- 
f-.*-r!  :*  •',..;: J. tie**  a  nece^Mty.  and  mu%t  l)e  provided  from  abroad.  Shall 
-•  ^^*zTrr  the  inrm  of  a  i\\\As\  indet>endcnt  state,  under  the  protectorate 
*  Tr«>  :h:ef  commercial  nalions.  rlinnnating  Colombia  from  participa- 
:3  r  ♦h'-rr.r:.  t.f  mxisx  the  I'nittd  States,  as  the  power  most  interested  in 
prrwrv:r.g  the  indei>enderKe  (»f  the  highway,  take  upon  themselves  the 
•  h-  >  c«^ntr.  I  for  the  t>enefit  of  all  nations?  Time  will  tclL" — "History 
'•  Ctni'il  Amfma."  :  .>/.  3.  p    5>8— H.  \\    BANCtoFT,  1887. 

»  »!   t*-'   v"):4iffrs  ri\rr.   l*IIi»a  write*.,  in   17J5: 

'  Krr  Ri«>.  cu>o  pri'pri'i  n«»mhre  es  <le  I^agarto^.  aunquc  ahora  c<^no- 
:;.ia  rvii  »:rn  ;wr  el  <lr  Chatfrr.  time  fu  oriRcn  en  aquellas  Cordilleras. 
r*»  !eio«  f\r  Cfice*  Ftie  det'cuhierta  el  an<>  de  1510.  por  Lope  de 
'  *»■•  f'j  'irtrmU^ailiira  rn  «1  Mar  dfl  Sortf,  que  e%  a  los  0  ('.rad<>*. 
I*  Mrrct.  s,  40  Segundo*  de  Ijitttud  Septrntnoiuii,  v  JQ5.  (trades, 
6  Mir.utfs  'ir  L- ngxtud  conf.ida  drfde  el  Nlendiano  de  Tenerife  Por 
U  p^rte  de  Crmet  In  defcnhrio  Diego  de  Alvitei ;  pero  el  primer 
f.f;jm.!  que  bavo  navegan<lo.  para  recom^erh)  hafta  fu  Boca,  fuc 
el  Capttan  Hrm^mdo  de  U  Sermi  el  ano  de   IS^7.     Efti  defendida  fu 
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Entrada  con  una  Fortaleza  fabricada  en  la  Cofta  del  Efte,  fobre  un 
Penafco  efcarpado  a  Id  Mar,  con  el  nombre  de  San  LorenMO  de  Chagres: 
goviemala  un  Caftellano,  a  quien  acoim>ana  un  Teniente,  nombrados 
por  el  Rey»  y  la  guarnecen  Soldados  de  Tropa  Reglada,  que  fe  deftacan 
de  Pan3ank"^tomo  i,  lib.  Ill,  cap,  i,  pag.  146. 
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CHAPTER  U. 


COLUMBUS  AND  HIS  DREAM 


Wkfti  tilt  ii«^  vma  iittll  >U«t 

9i««  litai,  M«  iiwiiiiii  m^tn  Ckcy  lif| 
|lf«r  •»!  llMk  Tlwlf  tai«r  ttto^ 
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HRISTOPITFR    COLUMBUS,   as   the   world 
know  ittdbal  Coloit,  as  be  called  htm- 

Mrlf  In  ^, ,„,..  jj,  or  Cristofofo  Colombo,  as  be 
was  baptised,  was  the  eldest  ioo  of  Domenico 
Colombo  and  of  Sosanna  Foittaiiarossa^  hts 
wife.  His  brothers  were  Oartolom^p  GioTan 
^r^hn  I  P^Uegrino,  and  Gbcomo  (Jamet)« 
written  Dicfo  to  Spanish.  Gioran  Pellegrbio 
died  in  early  muhood;  but  Rartokwnt  and 
Diego  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  eider 
brouier  in  the  New  World  he  discovered. 
Catambos  had  one  sister,  named  Biaacfaiiielta,  who  becaine 
At  wife  of  Giacofoo  Bavareflo,  a  ehcoememcr.  Doublksa 
her  lift  was  placid  and  happy,  as  it  elicited  no  hunm  inter^L 
Coitimbtts  was  an  Iultan«  bctnc  born  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Oasoa«  some  time  between  die  years  1430  and  1456,  say  about 
14461  Hts  father's  bouse  in  Genoa,  in  which  Chrbtopber  was 
born*  has  been  identiftrf;  and  in  the  Ptaua  Aci}uaverde,  tn 
front  of  the  rmilwar  atation,  stands  an  hnpostiy  itatne  to 


of  iDnatrioita  anceatry  and  connactton»  bis 
illy  were  huf^i*!**  »i^t«a-r,>f«K<^i  tnd  weavers.    The 
boy  Crismlcro  helpciJ  ^  trade,  and  atleided  a 

adsool  eatasbltshcd  by  tnc  wo<>i-comDcrs  for  the  educalion  of 
Am  cMMrcn.  It  is  cJahnad  thai  Oihunbna  stnifitd  for  a  lint 
ai  I^via ;  90A  llttt  f «nous  Umdiard  university  has  erected  a 
■Mwiniifnt  to  coomeinorate  the  ginry  of  having  had  him  as  a 
muAeuL  Whilt  at  adiool  he  Inmod  the  common  brandiea« 
and  some  Lstin,  feograpby,  geometry,  and  astrononqr. 
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His  schooling  could  not  have  been  extensive,  as  when  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  so  he  tells  us,  he  went  to  sea,  for  which 
he  had  a  natural  inclination;  and  followed  a  maritime  career, 
on  and  off,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

At  this  time  Columbus  was  a  red*haired,  freckled-faced  boy, 
large  for  his  age,  and  full  of  energ)^ 

For  a  number  of  years  he  probably  followed  the  usual  life 
of  a  sailor  about  the  Mediterranean,  rising  rapidly,  no  doubt» 
to  positions  of  command, 

Columbus  must  be  rated  as  a  self-made  man;  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, a  genius.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  student  of  history, 
cosmography,  mathematics,  and  astronomy.  In  navigation  and 
seamanship  he  stood  without  a  peer.  He  was  a  fine  penman, 
and,  at  times,  obtained  a  livelihood  as  a  cartographer. 

Previous  to  the  entry  of  Columbus  into  Spain,  about  1485, 
but  little  is  known  of  him.  Many  recorded  incidents  in  his  life 
are  of  questionable  historical  accuracy.  Fernando  Columbus, 
raised  among  courtiers,  and  sensitive  of  the  lowly  origin  of  his 
father,  would  have  it  appear  that  Columbus  was  related  to  the 
famous  admirals  or  corsairs,  the  Colombos  of  Italy,  or  the 
Coulons  (Casanove)  of  France. 

Columbus  served  under  Rene  of  Anjou  in  his  sea-fights 
against  Naples.  Colombo  el  Mezo,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of 
Columbus,  commanded  the  squadron,  and  was  such  a  terrible 
corsair  that  Moorish  mothers  hushed  their  unruly  children  with 
the  mere  mention  of  his  name.  In  an  encounter  with  four 
Venetian  galleys  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  ship  commanded 
by  Columbus  caught  fire,  and  he  saved  himself  only  by  swim- 
ming two  leagues  to  land,  with  the  aid  of  an  oar. 

This  latter  event,  which  did  not  occur  until  1485^  is  often 
given  as  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  in  Portugal.  But  we 
know  that  Columbus  came  to  Lisbon  in  1470,  to  avail  himself, 
according  to  Bernaldez,  of  the  new  facts  concerning  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  brought  to  light  by  the  Portuguese,  then  the 
foremost  in  maritime  discovery.  His  brother  Bartholomew 
was  there  with  him,  and  together  they  made  and  sold  charts, 
maps,  nautical  instruments,  and  books. 

The  world  at  this  time,  as  known  to  Europeans,  was  still 
defined  by  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  and  of  Marinus  of  Tyre. 
The  continent  of  America  and  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  were 
unheard  of.  What  was  not  Europe  or  Africa  was  Asia,  of 
course.  It  was  supposed  that  Africa  was  joined  to  Asia  on 
the  south,  and  enclosed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  was  depicted 
on  the  maps  as  extending  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,     The 
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Meditcrranaui  was  well  known,  and  voyages  were  made  along 
cbe  shores  of  Europe ;  but  the  hardy  mariners  hugged  the  coast 
aod  dreaded  to  lose  sight  of  land.  A  few  degrees  out  the 
Scrait  of  Gibraltar  marked  the  limit  of  the  world  to  the  west. 
To  venture  far  from  land  was  to  face  the  dangers  of  the 
ooknowm,  people<l  with  the  demons  of  ignorance. 

There  were  vague  stories  afloat  that,  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  somewhere  out  in  the  great  Sea  of  Darkness,  as  the 
Atiamic  was  still  called,  were  the  large  island  of  Atlantis,  as 
uM  to  Plato  hy  an  Egyptian  priest;  Antillia,  or  the  island  of 
the  5c%*eii  Cities,  founded  by  the  Seven  Bishops  driven  out 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Moors ;  and  the  mirage  island  of 
Si.  Bramdan,  said  to  have  been  visited  in  the  sixth  century  by 
5l  Brandan,  a  monk  from  Ireland.  An  Englishman  named 
Marham.  "who,  sailing  out  of  England  into  Spaine,  with  a 
wtMnan  that  he  had  stolen."  was  driven  out  of  his  course,  and 
cmme,  it  is  said,  in  1344,  upon  the  island  of  Madeira.  The 
Isles  of  the  Blest,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  probably  meant  the 
Canaries.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  E)ante's  description  of 
the  mount  of  repentance,  "Purgatorio,"  is  the  Pico  di  Teneriffa, 
to  far  from  the  center  of  Tuscany  that  it  was  quite  easy  to 
place  it  at  the  antipodes  of  the  center  of  the  earth  from 
Jerusalem. 

\  few  3rears  before  the  advent  of  Columbus,  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  sumamed  the  Navigator,  and  who  lived  from 
ij^  to  1460,  became  convinced,  from  what  he  learned  from 
the  Morvrs  while  in  Africa,  that  great  discoveries  could  be  made 
d»iwn  the  .African  coast;  and  from  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Anoents  he  came  to  the  belief  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable ; 
and  that  the  produce  of  India  and  of  the  Spice  Islands,  now 
ctxning  by  caravan,  and  through  the  Persian  gulf  and  Re<l  Sea, 
cjuki  be  reached  and  brought  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Sea 
of  l>arkness. 

.Acccfrding  to  traditions,  Hesperus,  a  King  of  Spain,  had 
dt^ctiveretl  as  far  as  Ca|>e  \>rde  as  early  as  650  years  after 
the  Flijod.  Phenician  sailors  >cnt  out  by  Necho.  King  of 
Ef>pt.  and  Ilanno.  the  Cartliaf^inian,  haci  sailed  from  the 
Mediterranean  around  .\frica  to  .\rabia;  and  Eu^loxus  of 
Cyncu^  had  circumnavigate<i  in  the  other  direction  from  the 
Rcfl  Sea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  It  was  even  related  by 
Strabr»  that  Menelaus,  spouse  of  the  fair  Helen,  had  sailed 
arrKjnd  Africa,  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Prince  Henry,  who  was  half  EngliNh  by  his  mother  Philippa, 
daughter  of  John  of  («aunt.  dclit>erately  planne<l  to  discover 
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new  lands  for  Portugal,  with  the  hope  of  ultimately  rounding 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  reaching  China  and 
India  by  sea.  For  this  purpose  this  enlightened  prince  estab- 
lished a  school  for  the  study  of  navigation  and  astronomy,  in 
1418,  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  extreme  south- 
western point  of  Europe. 

The  farthermost  place  down  the  African  coast  then  known 
was  Cape  Nam  (or  Not) ;  and  it  was  a  grim  joke  among 
Mediterranean  seamen  that  '*He  who  sails  to  Cape  Nam  will 
either  return  or  not."  The  Prince  ordered  two  of  his  young 
gentlemen,  Varco  and  Texeira,  to  sail  down  the  Barbary  coast 
and  see  what  they  could  find.  They  bravely  passed  Cape  Nam ; 
but  sixty  leagues  beyond,  where  the  Jebel-khal»  or  Black 
Mountain,  juts  out  from  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  they 
encountered  a  bold  promontory,  which  they  called  Bojador. 
Its  aspect  was  so  forbidding,  and  the  sea  so  turbulent,  that 
they  were  frightened  back ;  and  for  a  number  of  years  Bojador, 
meaning  the  '*Outstretcher,**  defied  further  exploration  to  the 
south. 

When  Gil  Eannes,  in  1433,  rounded  the  Bojador  and  lived 
to  return,  his  efforts  were  likened  to  the  labors  of  Hercules. 
Subsequent  ventures  discovered  Rio  de  Oro,  La  Mina,  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Guinea  coast 
about  the  equator.  The  discovery  of  Porto  Santo  and  the 
Azores,  and  the  rediscovery  of  Madeira,  followed. 

In  1445  one  of  the  Prince's  vessels  reached  Cape  Verde;  and 
five  years  later  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  320  miles  west  of  the 
Cape,  were  brought  to  light. 

Such  was  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  the  stage  of 
discovery  about  the  year  1470,  when  Cohunbus  arrived  at 
Lisbon.  No  better  environment  could  have  been  found  for 
completing  and  perfecting  the  education  of  the  navigator  des- 
tined to  discover  the  New  World, 

Columbus  at  this  time  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
manhood.  He  is  described  by  his  son  Fernando  as  follows: 
"The  Admiral  was  a  well-made  man,  of  a  height  above  the 
medium,  with  a  long  face,  and  cheek-bones  somewhat  promi- 
nent; neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean.  He  had  an  aquiline  nose. 
light'Colored  eyes,  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  In  youth  he  had 
been  fair»  and  his  hair  was  of  a  light  color,  but  after  he  was 
thirty  years  old  it  turned  white.  In  eating  and  drinking  he 
was  an  example  of  sobriety,  as  well  as  simple  and  modest 
about  his  person."  Columbus  had  a  grave  and  dignified  bear- 
ing, and  took  himself  and  the  world  seriously  on  all  occasions. 
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:iK  sad  and  levere  av  that  of  Dtnte,  and 
:c>  u  e  see  among  the  Amencan  lodiaiit. 
adfmraliofi  and  rcfpect  (mm  hii  men^  but 
cntboiiaam. 

Liiboii,  Cohnnlmft  attended  ma&t  at  the  Cbureh  of  the 
» II  o_ :. ..      1.^^  |j^  g|,jj  ^^  ^^^^  j^^i  Dbfta  Felipa 

Ijilii  de  I^ercstretlo,  whom  be  soon 

C4>ittmliu^   lived  with   hi^   wifc'i  aunt,   who   was 

of  Barloloanneo  Pcreitretlo,  a  di^tingnished  Italian 

died  in  I457»  and  who  had  found  the  islet  of 

for    Ptinee    Henry,   and   over   which    he    wax 

She  toW  Cnlumbitt  of  her  hmbanir» 

.  and  Aomtd  fm  charts  and  papers.     Soon  after  their 

CoioRibas  mofcd  m  Porto  Santo  with  bis  wife,  who 

a  ihare  in  the  inknd.    While  here  their  son  Diego,  the 

of  Colc]nibu%.  waA  bcirn,  about  147a 


2473. 


It  va*  not  long  before  the^  retomed  in  Portugal,  where 

CDntini»i>if  fo  make  mapi  and  cbarti.    According  to 

h  ht^  father  tn  Ctenna,  in  1472,  and  again 

rxn^  nun  monetary  a^btance. 
i  made  occasional  wyages^  at  one  time  going  ai  far 
J  and  again,  in  I477«  lailmg  to  icx>  leagues  weal 
d  nafe,  luppoied  to  be  Icebinl.  or  poattbly  the  Faroei^,  where 
W  met  EngUih  merebants  frvim  Bristol 

Jmt  when  Cohuobus  conceii^eii  ttic  ootion  of  r^diing  India 
and  the  Spire  Ulands  by  tailing  to  the  west,  it  ii  fanpombte  to 


At  he  extcodcd  hit  voyages  and  ht 
t,  he  probatriy  thought  that  a  Itttle  morf^ 
I  in  the  tsbadi  lytng  off  the  tborr 
b  warning  terms  by  Marco  Poto  11 
!  }m  MandeviUe,     He 

i^T  near  where  Cuba  and  nam  1% 
onimd^  and  that  Mangi  { the  mainland )  was  about  where  be 
1  the  lnhmuf  of  F^ama. 

iltKlt   fff  flic  anrlrnf   cft^mopr^hhf-r^  and   nhiloioriKrfi 


indi  farther 

v^FfHiM  bring 

-ibed  in 

:.  century, 

it  the  Majid  of 

cxc  afterwards  dt*- 


shores  of  Asia.     I  Vim  dr  !  Pierre 

^Adljr).  tnd  Jufius  '^  ^uted  lUat  inUu  could  be 

'  In  s  few  day^^  ^Jifn 

1  tile  circumlerri  f?  globe  into  twenty- 

•—  -— —  ^»    '  V -degrees  in  alt.     The 

n  hours  as  known  to  the 
iiic  cii)  Qi  i  mnac,  m  A5ia«  the  eastern  timil  nf  the 
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world  given  by  Marinus,  had  been  much  extended  by  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Mandeville,  Rabbi  Benjamin  ben 
Jonah  of  Ludela»  and  certain  wandering  friars. 

Discovery  of  the  Azores,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  by  the 
Portuguese,  added  another  hour,  or  15  degrees,  on  the  west; 
so  only  eight  hours,  120  degrees,  or  one-third  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  remained  to  be  discovered. 

Moreover,  both  Ptolemy  and  Marinus,  supported  by  Alfer- 
gany,  the  celebrated  Arabian  astronomer,  held  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  to  be  much  less  than  the  other  cosmographers 
made  it;  a  view  in  which  Columbus  concurred.  This  opinion 
found  religious  support  in  the  Book  of  Esdras,  which  affirmed 
that  six-sevenths  of  the  earth  was  land ;  so  the  sea  between  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  could 
not  be  so  extensive,  after  all, 

Pedro  Correa,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Dona  Felipa, 
told  Columbus  of  picking  up  pieces  of  strangely  carved  wood 
on  Porto  Santo,  after  a  period  of  westerly  winds.  Trunks  of 
unknown  trees  and  giant  reeds  were  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Azores  and  other  islands,  or  encountered  far  out  at  sea. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Columbus,  while  on  his  voyage  to 
the  north,  learned  anything  about  the  discovery  of  America  by 
the  Norsemen,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  much  less 
had  he  ever  heard  of  the  nebulous  report  of  the  voyage  of 
Madoc,  the  Welshman* 

After  the  death  of  Columbus,  a  baseless  story  was  started 
saying  that  he  had  obtained  information  of  the  islands  he  later 
discovered  from  a  Spanish  sea  captain  named  Sanchez,  who, 
driven  far  out  of  his  course,  had  lived  to  return,  but  only  to 
die  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  at  Terceira,  one  of  the 
Azores.  Before  breathing  his  last,  it  was  said,  he  told  Colum- 
bus of  the  new  lands  in  the  west,  and  gave  him  his  log-book 
and  charts. 

Belief  in  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  possibility  of 
sailing  round  it,  did  not  originate  with  Columbus,  but  had  been 
expressed  by  wise  men  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Hipparchus 
to  Roger  Bacon.  Columbus  was  the  first  man  to  make  the 
venture,  and  prove  the  truth  of  their  reasoning  and  deduction. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  and  credit  due  Columbus 
to  believe  that  had  he  not  made  the  discovery,  someone  else 
would  have  found  America  in  a  very  short  time.  **The  man 
who  becomes  the  conspicuous  developer  of  any  great  world- 
movement  is  usually  the  embodiment  of  the  ripened  aspirations 
of  his  time." 
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Thr  whole  tmiency  of  the  tiincs  wms  towards  new  and 
i  into  tiic  Aliamic;  and  events  in  the  life  of 
d  to  be  tyfe|Niriii(  him  for  the  undertaking  of 
Icala  than  had  ytt  been  accocxtplished.    To  unaitial  ikiU 
*  ••  a  marine  r«  be  added  an  excqitional  knowledlfa 
astronomy,  aad  cartography.    Stories  of  new 
ocsied  hit  enlbutiasixi  and  ftti^engtbeoed  hb  belief, 
he  developed  relifioui  fervor  and  delu^toni;  m  that  in 
yean  be  came  to  believe  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to 
k,  and  had  l^ecn  selected  by  Deity  to  chart  the 
mmf  ta  India  by  the  weat  -v  the  Gof peJ  to  millions  of 

n ;  and  wit  h  ipoilii  of  the  Eajt  to  raise 

mqimp  ao  arw  with  whidi  to  nescue  the  Holy  Scpukhre 
theioftdcl  Tttrk, 


The  coooomk  neceiailiei  of  the  western  world  required  a 
thfiaat     The  coiK|ttest  of  Conitantinople  by  die 
Tarioir  in  MSi*  carried  with  it  tite  nastery  of  the 
I  tisde  routes  from  Asia.    The  sea-power  of  the  inland 
cttia  fdl  ai  tbdr  power  to  exploit  their  former 
had  cxaied     The  pr^sure  of  papulation   for   new 
chcidtcd  by  the  doiine  of  the  EaM*  pushed  westwards* 
iBl  those  states  where  the  Crown  had  ceotrafized  power 
io  the  pathway  of  utilittne  the  popubu-  demand  for  newer 
te^  aM  peoples^ 

oBtribitlury  aids  to  the  discovery  of  America  at  this  time 
w^iv  the  hnproved  itte    '  '^-  -^arine-'s  compass,  and  the  recent 
tkm  by  John  I  istrabbe^  the  forerunner  of  the 

(«  with  which  navigAiurs  c«    ' '      '  thetr  distance  from 
r:  as  well  as  the  eetieral  i  4  teaming*  fostered 

hy  tfce  Atfoductioa  of  printing  prcsao. 
Am  carhr  as  1474,  Cotumbiis  wrote  to  Dr.  Panto  ToscaneUi»  a 
poyvictan  and  astronomer  of  Florence*  known  to  be  an 
eoiniograpfay,  who  «cnt  Cohmbus  a  cfaan  of  the 
or  Western  ocean,  and  tlie  eastern  coaitt  of  India, 
whh  the  copy  of  a  letter  recently  wrv*-  the 

M^rttnea  on  the  lame  subject  for  the  1:  icm 

e  learned  fkictr>r's  reply  is  so  interesting  that 
..  .MM  1*1  end  of  chapter. 

^It  w^s  this  chart  of  Toscanellt,  mbitantiated  by  his  well- 
1  copy  of  the  tm^f^  Mmmdi  by  Caedinal  IXAiUy  (called 
hf  IrvBBg  the  Vade  Mccnm  of  CdtoDbttt),  that  formed  the 
dirccticos  of  Cblnmbus  in  his  discovery  of  the  Western 
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The  map  of  Martin  Behaim,  which  depicts  the  geography  of 
that  day,  was  issued  from  Niirnberg  just  after  Columbus 
sailed.  It  will  be  observed  that  both  maps  estimate  fairly  well 
the  width  of  the  Atlantic,  and  roughly  outline  the  islands  and 
eastern  coast  of  Asia;  but  express  not  the  vaguest  suspicion 
of  the  continent  of  America  and  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  (say 
two-fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth)  intervening 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Asia. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Europeans,  up  to  Columbus 
and  Balboa,  knew  but  one  ocean,  and  remained  in  total  igno- 
rance of  another  hemisphere.  Had  the  actual  distance  between 
Spain  and  Cipango  and  Cathay  (Japan  and  China),  12,000 
miles,  been  known,  and  supposing  no  land  in  between,  neither 
Columbus  nor  anyone  else  would  have  dreamed  of  sailing  there; 
nor  could  the  vessels  and  crews  have  lived  through  such  a  long 
voyage.  As  it  was,  some  figured  the  distance  to  be  4000  miles ; 
while  many,  including  Columbus,  believed  it  to  be  much  less. 

The  profound  religious  nature  of  Columbus  found  in  Holy 
Writ  confirmation  of  his  faith  in  a  western  route  to  India,  and 
he  became  convinced  that  his  discovery  was  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  agent  in  the  hands  of  God 
for  accomplishing  the  Great  Discovery. 

Columbus  thought  it  was  first  necessary  to  receive  the 
approval  and  financial  support  of  some  government  or  prince 
to  carry  out  his  great  undertaking. 

Tradition  says  he  first  offered  his  discovery  to  his  native 
State  of  Genoa;  but  either  she  was  too  poor,  or  Columbus  too 
obscure,  for  Genoa  to  consider  the  proposition.  Probably  he 
carried  his  scheme  to  the  Republic  of  Venice;  and  with  like 
result. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  Columbus  applied  to  John  IL 
of  Portugal,  who  had  come  to  the  throne  in  1481,  and  was 
refused,  largely  owing  to  the  counsel  of  his  confessor,  Ortez 
de  Calzadilla.  By  the  advice  of  that  bishop.  King  John  got 
possession  of  the  charts  of  Columbus  and  secretly  sent  out  a 
caravel  to  test  his  theory ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  that  the 
sailors  soon  became  frightened  and  hastened  back  to  Portugal^ 
claiming  that  one  might  as  well  expect  to  find  land  in  the  skj^fl 
as  out  in  the  great  ocean.  ^ 

Hurt  and  offended  at  such  mean  treatment,  Columbus 
departed  from  Lisbon  in  1484,  taking  his  boy  Diego  with  him. 
Dona  Felipa  and  Uie  other  children  were  left  behind ;  all  of 
whom  probably  died  within  a  short  time,  as  they  disappear 
from  history. 
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Ia   1485  Cobf-*--   visited  his   fither,  his  only  surviving 
fV«BL  Md  ma'i  loti  for  his  welfare  and  the  edttcatioQ 

ml  his  ^ouBCtf  bnjmcf ,  Ditgs^. 


It  b  Slid  that  be  afiia  applied.  thU  time  in  persoa,  to  the 
of  Gcaoi  and  of  Venice  to  carry  out  his  plan,    Fail- 


:  «>  receive  ao^  cnooarageiiicnt  troni  these  soarces*  Columbtii 
-^^-^  to  try  his  fortune  in  Spain :  *^iior  is  it  one  of  the  least 
_  dfttypstancei  in  bis  eventful  life  that  he  had«  in  a 
r«  Id  beg  Ms  wmj  from  court  to  cQurt«  to  offer  to  princes 
IT  dmocntry  of  a  world/'— (lavmc.) 
About  the  end  of  th«>  vi-^r  1485,  Columbus  entered  Spain, 
Imd  foimf  Diefi'  aunt  MuUar,  at  Huelva,  and  set 

mm  for  the  Spaaisli  ^.uuru     For  scv«  long  years  this  vain- 
uer  followed  their  Highnesses  from  place  to  place; 
J  ewyor  Hority  to  give  bfan  assistiuice.    No 

henadehan^'  ^»ance  to  mod  everybody^  and  was 

what  we  now  call  a  cranlL 


the  inituence  of  Alonso  de  Qitblanilla,  controller 
treasurv  of  Castik;  Ales^itflro  Geraldtm,  the  papal 
»;  and  the  mat  Cardinal   Mendoca«  caUed  by   Peter 
''the  third  King  of  Spain.*"  Cohtmbus  was  enabled,  in 
i4H^'  W  9ppmr  belore  the  Court  at  Cordova ;  and  iaicr  was 
1  by  Ferdinand  at  Salaniani-ji.    Tlic  xmiivtt  Vtitgdotns  of 
and  lAbelb  wo^c  eiid^vors 

the  Mooes  from  b^Miu^  ^ou  iuiii  nui  u*. iic  time  or 
10  devote  10  socb  a  visionary  enterprise.  Keverthclesi, 
Tihitrs,  eoofeaaor  to  ibc  Queen,  was  directed  to  assemble  a 
amncii  of  InriTed  nmi  to  conaider  the  subject  Tbev  met  in 
the  Convciif  Hen.  at  Salamanca,  and  gave  Cohimbiis 

a  borwig.  vas  composed  prindpally  of  diuncfamen, 

found  the  project  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the 
of  the  Fathers. 


tbm  sphe^dty  of  the  earth  ami  the  existence  of 
At^gnstine  had  written:    *it  is  contrary  to  the 
for  they  teach  that  all  men  are  de«<rmrlei!  frnfn 
Adam,  which  would  be  impossible  if  men  lived  or>  *e 

L^rof  the  eerth,  for  they  could  never  have  crossed  Un-  wx^e  %ca.** 
^pLikew4sK  LactantioSv  who  had  said :  'Ms  tliere  inyone  so  foolish 
"•§  SO  believe  that  there  arc  Antip-w^  their  feet  oppoaitt 

poople  who  walk  with  thci  ipwanli  and  their 

>  hsiiging  dowt>^wb»e  everything  is  topnHurvey ;  where 
grow  with  their  bnncbes  dowowarw,  an,i  \*iii-f*.  it 
Insus.  haiU  aad  snows  upwards  ?^ 
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Accordingly,  the  junta  rq^orted  the  project  "vain  and  impos- 
sible, and  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  majesty  of  such  great 
princes  to  determine  anything  upon  such  weak  grounds  of  in  for* 
mation."  Indeed »  Columbus  was  considered  fortunate  in 
escaping  Torquemada  and  the  Inquisition  for  daring  to  enter- 
tain such  heretical  opinions.  A  small  minority  of  the  junta, 
among  whom  was  Diego  Deza,  preceptor  to  the  Infanta,  were 
friendly  to  Columbus.  He  remained  about  the  Court  and 
continued  his  solicitations. 

Columbus  received  appropriations  from  the  royal  treasury, 
was  entertained  by  Quintanilla  and  other  eminent  persons,  and 
was  not  in  such  dire  want  and  misery  as  often  described.  His 
condition  was  not  so  mean  but  that  he  could  successfully  prose- 
cute a  suit  in  another  court.  Rejected  by  the  Court  of  Spain, 
Columbus  was  yet  a  victor  in  the  Court  of  Love,  While  wait- 
ing at  Cordova,  he  won  the  favor  of  Beatrix  Enriquez,  a  noble 
lady  in  reduced  circumstances.  She  was  the  mother  of  his 
second  son,  Fernando,  born  in  1488,  whom  he  always  con- 
sidered equally  with  his  legitimate  son,  Diego;  and  who,  after 
the  death  of  Columbus,  became  his  biographer. 

In  i486  Bartolomeu  Dias  reached  Cape  Bona  Speranza, 
which  opened  up  the  probability  of  reaching  India  by  sailing 
to  the  east.  This  epoch  in  navigation  not  only  stimulated  the 
endeavors  of  Columbus  to  reach  India  by  the  west,  but  inclined 
the  Spanish  Court,  jealous  of  the  many  discoveries  made  by 
Portugal,  to  listen  more  favorably  to  Columbus,  and  finally  to 
accede  to  his  high-flown  demands. 

Bartolome  Colon,  w^ho  was  with  Dias  when  he  found  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  returned  with  him  to  Portugal,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1487.  Late  the  next  year  Columbus  availed  himself  of 
the  invitation  of  King  John  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  and  went 
to  consult  with  his  brother  at  Lisbon.  It  was  probably  at  this 
time  that  Bartholomew  was  dispatched  to  England  to  enlist 
the  support  of  Henry  VII. 

In  1489  Columbus  is  back  in  Spain  prosecuting  his  appeal  to 
their  Highnesses.  He  entered  actively  in  the  war  against  the 
Moors,  and  w^as  present  at  the  siege  of  Beza,  where,  says 
Zuniga,  he  "took  a  glorious  part,  giving  proof  of  the  great 
valor  which  accompanied  his  wisdom  and  profound  concep- 
tions/' 

Almost  discouraged,  Columbus  sought  aid  from  the  powerful 
dtikes,    Medina-Sidonia,   and    Mcdina-Celi.     The   latter    was 
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to  Cohmbiis,  took  ctrt  of  hiin  at  his  oMle.  and 
the  mmticr  afatn  before  Isabdii. 
te  i^QO  the  fmmta  of  wuc  men  reported  finally  that  tbefiropo- 
Doi  of  ColnpJmi  was  smply  tmpcif^ihle 
la  1^1.  completely  diiliar'  Irnnbui  decide  to  lcav« 

ani  peddle  his  oatknis  .  ^  'tbrr  coirrt.     He  ^f i  to 

,  feti  Dkfo.  and  they  Mrt  out  cm  focit  Un  Uir  Iitt' 
MSiport  of  I^cH.     When  they  arrive  at  ihc  Fr^,..  .^...i 
of  Santa   Xtaria  de  la  Ribida,  standing  then«  ai 
cm  the  hill  by  the  fbort,  a  couple  of  milet  from  Paloi« 
Ctkiirtnis  aski  the  brother  porter  for  a  little  bresd  and  water 
far  d»  tsred  boy  Diqpck    Former  writers  ^i* 
•cii5mt  aa  caktof  place  on  the  entry  of  Crhr 
i  K  yvars  anterior  to  thb  time. 

r'erci  de  Mardiena,  the  mnrtlv      i 
to  notice  Cnlumbu*!,  an^l,     ^-«   ^i^ 
wmyfarrr  ^3  coiivci  ^^i  f 

rfoodangtl  -  1  CoTumli      i 

I  at  hsi  foiiBd  autucctfic  who  wi>ulil  U  t^ 
Ipod  (athcr  of  all  Ma  hopes*  hh  we^rj. 

Juan  I'erez  was  a  learned  man,  and  frixn  the 
'  on  the  roof  of  hb  r-'^^'-*^*  had  studied  tlie  hcavoil/ 
and  boiled  out  over  t!  m  sea  and  concchftd  of 

Ii0di  and  people  across  tuc  .v\ic  waters. 

b  iavilcd  to  remain  at  the  moitastery;  and  that 

Pftdie  Juan  tends  for  Dr.  Fernandez  Carcta,  the 

r,  and  other  frtendi  in  Palo».  among  them  Martin 

Pinaoci^  the  leading  navigator  and  ship-owner  of  the 

This  was  the  mutt  apprectattve  and  qrmpatbetic  aucB* 

ever  had ;  and  you  can  imagine  the  force  and 

wkh  whkh  be  argiied  his  case*    To  the  le«iied 

fBcWiasiks  of  the  docster  the  plan  of  Columbus 

and  impossible ;  bm  to  these  men*  familiar  witb 

discovcriest  tt  appeared  both  rcaaonahle  and 


As  a 
■sdhei 
hsabe 

the 


^'  that  hi 

with  him,   burdy 

\  n  Rfibida,  for  he 

and  he  told 

,  and  hi«  di^> 


resolt  of  this  meeting  Juan  Perer,  formerly  confessor 

successfully  interceded  with  Isabella  that  Cblum* 

given  another  hearing*  itating.  no  dout  Mlgment 

caOor  foOi  of  Palos.    Wlih   fiififl«   f  ,    <  by  the 

Mid  ¥>  have  been  i  ifb  dc  ^uys  hbnsetf 

awl  a  new  suit  of  r'  *^  lmvi^iu  Court    He 

Higbncvcs  of  Santa  F^  built 

the  laat  suom;li4^  oi  tbe  Mostana  hi  Spain. 

2.  14V.  fionMif  d  CM€0.  the  Moorish  IQiig;  yiddtd 
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up  the  keys  of  the  Alhambra ;  and  the  power  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain*  enduring  for  778  years,  fell,  never  to  rise  again. 

The  termination  of  the  long-continued  wars  with  the  Moors 
gave  the  King  and  Queen  time  to  examine  into  the  plan  of 
Columbus ;  and  they  were  about  to  grant  his  request,  when  the 
matter  was  again  dropped  on  account  of  the  preposterous 
rewards  demanded  by  Columbus.  He  required  that  he  be 
given  the  rank  and  title  of  Admiral  •  to  be  Governor  and  Vice- 
roy over  the  regions  discovered;  to  receive  a  tenth  of  the 
revenue  thereof;  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy; 
all  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family, 

Fernando  de  Talavera,  now  elevated  to  the  new  Archbishopric 
of  Granada,  takes  advantage  of  these  exorbitant  demands  by 
a  beggarly  foreigner,  and  ridicules  his  case  out  of  Court  In 
February,  1492,  Columbus  mounts  his  mule,  again  turns  his 
back  on  the  Spanish  Court*  and  sets  out  across  the  Vega,  or 
plain  of  Granada,  intending  to  go  to  Cordova  or  La  Rabida, 
and  then  apply  to  the  Court  of  France, 

In  the  meantime,  his  friends,  Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  the 
Marchioness  de  Moya,  and  particularly  Luis  de  Santangel, 
Treasurer  of  Arragon,  have  so  worked  upon  Isabella  that  she 
exclaims:  **I  undertake  the  enterprise  for  my  own  Crown  of 
Castile,  and  will  pledge  my  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds." 
Whether  Isabella  ever  uttered  this  pretty  phrase,  and  really 
proffered  her  jewels,  is  a  mooted  question  with  the  historians^ 
as  it  is  claimed  they  were  pledged  already  for  the  expenses  of 
the  late  war.  We  do  know,  however,  that  Isabella  was  always 
friendly  to  Columbus,  while  Ferdinand  was  either  lukewarm ^ 
calculating,  or  positively  opposed  to  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  funds  and  equipment  for  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus  were  furnished  by  the  treasury  of  Arragon,  the 
town  of  Palos,  and  the  Pinzon  brothers.  The  money  from 
Arragon,  amounting  to  17,000  florins,  was  charged  to  the  King- 
dom  of  Castile,  and  was  repaid  out  of  the  first  gold  brought 
from  the  New  World,  Ferdinand  using  it  to  gild  the  royal 
saloon  at  Saragossa. 

A  royal  messenger  overtook  Columbus,  when  but  two  leagues 
on  his  journey,  at  the  old  stone  "Bridge  of  Pines"  (Pinos 
Puentc),  still  spanning  a  small  stream  in  the  Vega.  When 
informed  of  the  resolve  of  Isabella,  he  returns,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  the  city- 
Columbus  is  given  the  title  of  Don;  and  on  April  17,  1492, 
at  Santa  F^,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  signed  articles  granting 
all  his  conditions.    Columbus  also  receives  a  credential  letter, 
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m  bhnk,  accrediting  htm  to  the  Court  of  the  Gran*! 
Prater  John,  or  any  oibcr  pHciiUte  he  may  cncot: 
ktlcr  it  such  a  d€licM]u&  hit  of  diploniiatic  affecUikiii  iii««i 
it  entire: 


and  Iiabdim  to  King    .... 

Suvereignft  have  heard  that  You  and  Yoor 

have  great  iffection  for  'Hicm  and  far  Spain.     They 

farther  aware  thai  You  and  Your  sii^**  ^    ^rc  very  ilcsir- 

news  from  Spain.    They  .1  ty  send  their 

Ql  dliuobnat  who  will  tell  ^ua  uui  they  are  in 

Inltb  and  perfect  proiperhy* 

tjibisiADA,  April  3atb«  149^*' 


pTKt  of  Paloa  was  selected  m  a  pbce  to  fit  out  tfie  expe- 
ool  for  the  reaion  that  it  was  the  abode  of  friends  of 
i^hot  beaiu>e  that  town  wai  tmder  sentence  to  furnish 
Croirn  cm  demand  the  service  (if  two  armed  caravels,  for 
>  of  twelve  iiKMiths.    On  May  Jj«  1492,  the  royal  com* 
read  from  the  Chinch  of  Sl  George  in  P^o»;  bat 
tsor  mariners  affpeared.     Sallort  were  afraid  to 
:  the  vmture ;  and  many  had  to  be  pressed  into  service,  and 
from  the  jaiU. 
After  cotttidcnhlc  delay  :in4  diffirulry,  Cohimbui  was  able 
tkrw  veiacb  for  the  voyage.     Mar- 

and  \  in2on«  bodi  well-to-do 

I,  nved  the  day  by  v  ng  for  the  expedition 

fomiibing  one  of  tlv^  v**— >  Probably  it  wai 

cmtnliuticn  by  the  h  conslitutcd  the 

I  of  the  expentet  sintinir  i  ^-y  t^ommuus,  and  enabled  him 
irt  an  eighth  of  thr  rt^vrnuc,  instead  of  one-tenth,  as 
The  Pinta  .  ed  from  bcr  owaerf,  Raicoii 

QamUTCi,  who  weni  le  party.     Pkloa  provided  the 

which  Columbus  made  hit  Aagihtp  and  pUced  tmder 
ipecial  pfotectit^f*  -♦  ♦**-  \r,  ti,.r  .J  n.^.!  *n#!  to  renamed 
SaMTtf  if  aria,  irce*  and  the 

tocBptetely  urcKr^j      i  nc  rtnia  ana  j\tm  were  open 
bctog  oJideclced  in  the  waist«  but  having  a  a^in  in 
aod  forecMlle  tn  the  bowa. 
ruf/^r  cAitiag,  Columbnf  confciied  Mmidf  to  hii  good  frieiMl 
and  partook  of  the  Holy  Commmioii :  an  cxaooiple 
ioOowcd  by  his  offi^rs  and  men  Hi  the  pretence  of 
ml  aaoiinslng  tnwn-peopfe. 

Y«ailf  Dkap  waa  takes  from  La  Ribida  and  placed  m  charge 
trvttda  in  Mo^tier.  a  few  mOes  away,  to  be  oreoared  to  act 
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as  page  to  the  Infante,  Prince  Juan,  to  which  office  Isabella  had 
graciously  appointed  him. 

Columbus  then  goes  aboard  his  little  fleet,  and  prepares  to 
sail  into  the  Sea  of  Darkness. 

Letter  of  Dr  Paulo  Toscancili  to  Christopher  Columbus: 
"To  Christopher  Colujnbus,  Paul  the  Physician  wishcth  health* 
I  perceive  your  noble  and  earnest  desire  to  sail  to  those  parts  where 
the  spice  is  produced;  and  therefore,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  yours,  I 
send  you  another  letter,  which  some  days  since  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
minci  and  servant  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  before  the  wars  of  Castile, 
in  answer  to  another  he  writ  to  me  by  his  Highnesses  order*  upon  this 
same  account,  and  I  send  you  another  sea  chart  like  that  I  sent  him» 
which  will  satisfy  your  demands,    The  copy  of  that  letter  is  this: 

*"To  Fcrnam  Martins,  Canon  of  Lisbon,  Paul  the  Physician  wishes 
health, 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  familiarity  you  have  with  your  most 
serene  and  magnificent  King,  and  though  I  have  very  often  discoursed 
concerning  the  short  way  there  is  from  hence  to  the  Indies,  where  the 
spice  is  produced,  by  sea,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  shorter  than  you 
take  by  the  coast  of  Guinea,  yet  you  now  tell  me  that  his  Highness 
would  have  me  make  out  and  demonstrate  it  so  as  it  may  be  understood 
and  put  in  practice.  Therefore,  tho'  I  could  better  show  it  him  with  a 
globe  in  my  hand,  and  make  him  sensible  of  the  figure  of  the  world, 
yet  I  have  resolved  to  render  it  more  easy  and  intelligible  to  show 
this  way  upon  a  chart,  such  as  are  used  in  navigation,  and  therefore  I 
send  one  to  his  Majesty,  made  and  drawn  with  my  own  hand,  wherein 
is  set  down  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west  from  Iceland,  in  the  north, 
to  the  furthest  part  of  Guinea,  with  all  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  way; 
opposite  to  which  western  coast  is  described  the  beginning  of  the 
Indies,  with  the  islands  and  places  whither  you  may  go,  and  how  far 
you  may  bend  from  the  north  pole  towards  the  equinoctial  and  for 
how  long  a  time",  that  is,  how  many  leagues  you  may  sail  before  you 
come  to  those  places  most  fruitful  in  all  sorts  of  spice,  jewels,  and 
precious  stones.  Do  not  wonder  if  I  term  that  country  where  the 
spice  grows  west,  that  product  being  generally  ascribed  to  the  east, 
because  those  who  shall  sail  westward  will  always  find  those  places 
in  the  west,  and  they  that  travel  by  land  eastwards  will  ever  find  those 
places  in  the  east.  The  straight  lines  that  lie  lengthways  in  the  chart 
show  the  distance  there  is  from  west  to  east,  the  other  crobs  them  show 
the  distance  from  north  to  south.  I  have  also  marked  down  in  the 
said  chart  several  places  in  India  where  ships  might  put  in  upon  any 
storm  or  contrary  winds  or  any  other  accident  unforeseen.  And, 
moreover,  to  give  you  full  information  of  all  those  places  which  you 
are  very  desirous  to  know,  you  must  understand  that  none  but  traders 
live  or  reside  in  all  those  islands,  and  that  there  is  there  as  great  a 
number  of  ships  and  seafaring  people  with  merchandise  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  particularly  in  a  most  noble  part  called  Zacton,  where 
there  arc  every  year  an  hundred  large  ships  of  pepper  loaded  and 
unloaded,  besides  many  other  ships  that  take  in  other  spice.  This 
country  is  miphty  populous,  and  there  arc  many  provinces  and  kingdoms 
and  innumerable  cities  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince  called  the  Great 
Cham,  which  name  signifies  king  of  kings,  who  for  the  most  part  resides 
in  the  province  of  Cathay.    His  predecessors  were  very  desirous  ta 
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fcair  coBMncfce  and  be  in  amity  with  Christians,  and  200  years  since 
wKm  iihaiiadort  to  the  Pope  desiring  him  to  send  them  many  learned 
■MB  aod  doctors  to  teach  them  our  faith;  tnit  l^  reason  of  some 
okMicks  the  embassadors  met  with  they  returned  hack  without  comins 
«D  Rooie.  Besides,  there  came  an  embassador  to  Pope  Engenius  IV, 
wko  toM  htm  the  great  friendship  there  was  between  those  princes, 
tkcsT  people,  and  Christians.  I  discoursed  with  him  a  long  while  upon 
tte  soeraJ  matters  of  the  grandeur  of  their  royal  structures  and  of 
the  greatness,  length,  and  breadth  of  their  rivers,  and  he  told  me  many 
woodcrfol  things  of  the  multitude  of  towns  and  cities  founded  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  that  there  were  200  cities  upon  one  only 
n9^  with  marble  bridges  over  it  of  a  great  length  and  breadth,  and 
wdomtd  with  abundance  of  pillars.  This  country  deserves,  as  well  as 
asy  other,  to  be  discovered;  and  there  may  not  only  be  great  profit 
Mdr  there,  and  many  things  of  value  found,  but  also  gold,  silver,  all 
sons  of  precious  stones,  and  spices  in  abundance,  which  are  not 
brought  into  our  ports.  And  it  is  certain  that  many  wise  men,  philos- 
ophers, astroktgers,  and  other  persons  skilled  in  all  arts  and  very 
lOginw  III,  govern  that  mighty  province  and  command  their  armies. 
from  Usboo.  directly  westward,  there  are  in  the  chart  a6  spaces,  each 
el  which  contains  259  miles,  to  the  most  noble  and  vast  city  of  Quisay, 
wkach  IS  loo  mtles  in  compass— that  is,  35  leagues;  in  it  there  are 
to  nurble  bridges.  The  name  signifies  a  heavenly  dty,  of  which 
woadrrfnl  things  are  reported,  as  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  people,  the 
boJdigs.  and  revenues.  This  space  above  mentioned  is  almost  a  third 
port  of  the  globe.  This  city  is  in  the  province  of  Mango,  bordering  on 
fhof  of  Cathay,  where  the  King  for  the  most  part  resides.  From  the 
Island  Amilia.  which  vou  call  the  Seven  Cities,  and  whereof  you  have 
kaow ledge,  to  tne  most  noble  island  of  Cipango,  are  10  spaces, 
ke  3.S00  mile^.  or  225  leagues,  which  island  abounds  in  gold, 
and  precious  itnnes;  and  jrou  must  understand  they  cover  their 
and  palaces  with  plates  of  pure  gold.  So  that,  for  want  of 
taicwing  the  way.  all  these  things  are  hidden  and  concealed,  and  yet 
■ay  be  gof>e  to  with  safety.  Much  more  might  be  said,  but  having  told 
yo«i  what  ti  most  material,  and  you  being  wise  and  judicious,  I  am 
«atit^cd  there  i«  nothing  of  it  but  what  you  understand,  and  therefore 
I  w:r  nrt  **  more  prolix  Thus  much  may  serve  to  satisfy  your  curi- 
'u;t.  It  being  a«  much  as  the  shortness  of  time  and  mv  business  would 
pr«ir.:t  me  to  say  S^  I  remain  most  ready  to  satisfy  and  serve  his 
H«hre««  tn  the  utmost  in  all  the  commands  he  shall  lay  upon  me.' 
rVoc  at  Florence.  June  25th.  1474-*' 
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^RTDAY.  the  jii  day  of  August  149a,  amid  the 
tears  ami  pTzjtT%  of  the  popubce,  Columbtii 
iv^  sail  {rcMn  P^los,  and  tbe  memorable  vqjraft 
had  bestm.  Tbe  Admtrml  look  ismnedtatc 
chatft  of  Ufl  flafiUp,  the  JfojiM  Maria,  while 
Martin  Alonso  Ptmoci  coaunflnded  tbe  Pmia, 
and  hu  brother.  Vicente  Yaflc«  Piiuoci.  was 
captain  of  the  ATiia. 

Tf  ^mall  vessfb,  the  Iaifc9t  not  over 

sevci  ,  tcct  in  length,  dropped  down  the 

Rio  Tntto  and  the  Od>d«  aiid  aodxirtd  for  tbe 

The  ^^^  ttu^mmff  ibey  pmased  out  lo  tea  and  it«*f  rri 

tbe  Can*.  'hey  reached  Aufust  9tb*     1 

wa»  nipiJiini  wiui  a  new  ruddcr»  the  okl  one  uaving 
doabfed  imcntioitany  by  the  irapreaaed  wmmmi  and  tbe 
af  the  NiAa  were  changed  to  square  rig.    Ac  the 
ce  and  flame  isauing   from  the  peak  o{ 
ft  uicfcsaed  the  alarm  of  the  crews.     Fresh  water «  freih 
wood  ^''^**  t^ken  in  at  Gomera. 

timbtis  made  his  final  start ;  in  a  few 
by  b^uj,  ib€  btft  known  outpoai  of  knd,  and 
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headed  due  west  into  the  Sea  of  Darkness,  saiHng  about  on  the 
28th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

At  this  time  the  great  ocean  was  believed  to  be  inhabited  by 
curious  and  frightful  monsters,  such  as  we  see  pictured  on  the 
old  charts.  Even  the  air  was  supposed  to  be  peopled  with 
gigantic  birds,  like  the  *'roc/'  which  could  pick  up  a  ship  and 
bear  it  away  in  its  talons,  to  dine  upon  the  mariners  at  leisure. 
As  the  ships  sail  farther  and  farther  into  the  Unknown,  the 
sailors  are  alternately  depressed  or  cheered  by  a  commotion  of 
the  sea,  or  balmy  breezes,  a  shower  of  faUing  stars,  or  shoals 
of  fishes,  a  piece  of  wreckage,  or  the  flight  of  birds, 

Columbus  made  several  discoveries  before  he  discovered 
land.  When  about  200  leagues  from  the  Canaries  he  noticed 
the  variation  of  the  needle  from  east  of  the  pole  star  to  the 
westward.  He  w^as  also  the  first  to  traverse  that  weedy  sea 
which  his  men  named  Sargasso,  and  the  first  European  to  note 
the  trade  winds  of  the  tropics. 

When  about  a  month  from  the  Canaries,  the  pilots  reckoned 
they  had  come  580  leagues,  whereas  the  true  but  secret  log  kept 
by  Columbus  showed  over  700  leagues.  On  Sunday,  the  7th 
of  October,  Columbus  was  induced  by  the  Pinzons,  and  the 
flight  of  birds  to  the  southward,  to  change  his  course  to  the 
southwest;  but  resumed  a  more  westerly  direction  after  a  few 
days.  Had  he  not  made  this  deviation  his  ships  would  have 
sailed  north  of  the  Bahamas,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Florida 
near  the  Indian  river,  and  Columbus  would  have  discovered  the 
mainland  of  America  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1492,  instead  of  on 
his  third  and  fourth  voyages,  in  1498  and  1502,  respectively. 
As  is  well  known,  Columbus  made  four  voyages  to  America, 

Every  now  and  then  a  cloud-bank  on  the  horizon,  simulating 
an  island,  would  give  rise  to  a  false  cry  of  "Land."  The  frail 
caravels  showed  the  effects  of  the  long  voyage ;  provisions  were 
running  low,  and  the  sailors  became  more  frightened  and  home- 
sick from  day  to  day.  Wednesday,  the  loth  of  October,  their 
superstitious  terrors  break  out  into  a  general  clamor  to  put 
about  the  ships  and  return  to  Spain.  It  was  getting  warmer 
all  the  time,  and  they  appeared  to  be  approaching  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  earth,  where  it  w^as  thought  life  could  not  exist 
on  account  of  the  great  heat,  and  even  the  ocean  boiled  beneath 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the  world  were  flat,  as  was  the 
general  belief,  then  it  must  have  limits,  and  there  was  danger 
of  getting  too  near  the  edge  and  gliding  over  into  some  bottom- 
less abyss.  If  it  were  round,  as  Columbus  affirmed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  sail  back  up  the  mountain  of  water  to  Spain, 
especially  as  the  wind  blew  constantly  from  that  direction. 
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J  make  than  understand  the 

m  the  incresutne  sigm  of  prox- 

Andeur  and  weidth  of  the  East 

tibdlisbed  bj  hU  ciwn  vivid 

doublet  a^  8si   additional 

^oe5  lan<l,  and  orders  the  tmnily 


tolwi 

OB  t9  tlicir  *l 

Ahem  to  o'clock  the  next  nj^t,  October  nth,  the  Admiral, 

■9  ciir  top  of  his  kifty  cahin^  fancied  he  saw  a  light  rnoTOif 

dhtanoe,  and  catted  Pedro  Gutierrez,  a  gentleman  of  the 

«  he<ldiaifibcr^  iibo  also  thoui^ht  he  saw  tt.    Roilrtgo 

IS  iIko  called,  and  he,  t(X)>  believed  he  saw  a  light 

The  Ulsir  Mao's  history  on  the  Western  hemisphere  began 

^  .  .    _   ^-  ,1.^  _  .^jj^g  q(  Friilay,  October  12.  1493,  when 

E-  I^«epc«  a  sailor  on  the  Pinta,  gave  the  cry 

•€  'LjaU:       TUu  uma  the  alarm  was  true,  as  a  lom\  dark 

flsaa  ca  the  borixoa  wa*  T^himlv  visible  tn  the  moonlight  about 

'cafuci  away.    Tl  h  was  in  the  lead,  as  utnal, 

a  gim,  the  lifnat     .  of  land«  and  the  little  fleet 

la  ami  impatiently  .>  the  morn.     Martin  Alonio 

and  Ua  men  ting  the   v^tturia  in  Excdab/^  and  the  other 

join  m  la^  tlianli  unrtug* 

The  aannal  pension  of  ioa3o  muxmt^dis  (only  about  6t  dot- 

IviK  prjtnlfed  bv  the  Crown  to  the  person  first  stghtmg  land, 

wm  b  tied  to  Cdhmibiis«  because  he  saw  the  light  a  few 

konn    ^w*^>i^    Rodr^    annotinced    the    discovery    of    land. 

WbtAes  the  roonng  Tight  was  on  shore  or  in  a  canoe  was  not 

MMiUiiiul     The  acccptmnoe  of  this  reward  by  Cotumlvus  was 

a  ttdlon  and  tmgcncfous  act.  highly  characteristic  of  the  man* 

We  are  glad  to  md  that  Roilrigo  escaped  the  fate  pf  hb  com- 

tn*  ri-mained  at   Vavidaf!.  am!  rettimed   in  safety  to 

ly  that  I  ronged  in  not  receiving 

at  rr^4Mi  inAt  he  fofxim  my  i^vtuiriry  ami  religion^  crotstd 

0W  into  Africa*  and  turned  Mtisinhnan, 

What  do  you  snppcae  these  Christian  white  men,  represent- 
mg  the  Mg^— t  cniture  :in<l  nvirs/^tic  n  nf  Ttiirtor    i!t  !  while 
for  day?  cy 

the  tmse  in  t  <,  i*t^n  .«»im^      i.wi  01 

which  cani  ^rrica,  whether  to  seri  let 

«r  a  fYf tife  from  opprcsaion*  »  ' 

the  Goapd,  alwagra  f  ^ 
is  ahnoil  every  instmcr 

visitants,  offering  fo  ^ 

a^  loch  other  axnmodhies  as  the  region  aflonkd.     It  waa  not 
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long  before  their  trust  and  innocence  were  abused,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Indians  soon  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

At  daybreak  on  this  memorable  Friday,  Columbus,  who 
delighted  in  ceremony,  made  a  landing  in  all  the  state  he 
could  muster.  The  principal  personages  were  in  armor,  and 
carried  swords ;  the  common  sailors  wore  their  best  clothes  and 
went  armed.  Each  of  the  Pinzons  bore  a  green  cross  flag. 
inscribed  with  the  letters  F  and  Y  (standing  for  Fernando  and 
Ysabel),  and  above  each  letter  a  golden  crown. 

The  Admiral  attired  himself  in  scarlet,  and  bore  a  sword  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  royal  standard  in  his  left.  When  he 
stepped  ashore  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  then  forward  upon 
his  face  and  kissed  the  earth.  The  whole  company  kneeled 
about  him,  while  Columbus,  with  tears  of  joy  streaming  down 
his  face,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

'*Lord  God,  eternal  and  omnipotent,  by  Thy  sacred  Word  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea  were  created  ;  blessed  and  glorifii 
be  Thy  name ;  praised  be  Thy  majesty,  which  is  exalted  througl 
Thy  humble  servant,  in  that  by  him  Thy  sacred  name  may 
made  known  and  declared  in  this  remote  part  of  the  earth." 

By  royal  command,  this  prayer  was  used  by  Balboa,  Cortes/ 
Pizarro,  and  other  Spaniards  when  they  made  discoveries  of 
new  regions. 

Rising  from  his  knees,  Columbus  planted  the  flag  of  Castil 
and  with  drawn  sword,  and  without  consulting  the  wishes  oi 
the  rightful  owners,  who  were  hovering  near,  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Majesties.' 

The  native  name  of  the  island  was  Gucnahani,  but  Columbus 
called  it  San  Salvador  (Holy  Saviour),  thus  inaugurating  the 
regrettable  renaming  of  American  localities,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. 

A  cross  was  erected,  and  the  royal  notary,  Rodrigo  de 
Escobedo,  wrote  down  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings.  The 
officers  and  crews  now  swore  allegiance  to  Columbus  as  Ad- 

***And  here  was  the  beginning  of  these  four  centuries  of  such  rank 
injustice,  such  horrible  atrocities  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  our  much- 
boasted  Christian  civiliration  upon  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  as 
well  might  make  the  Almighty  blush  for  ever  having  created  in  his  own 
image  such  monsters  as  their  betrayers  and  butchers.  It  is  the  self- 
same story,  old  and  new,  from  Espanota  to  Darien  and  Mexico,  from 
Brazil  to  Labrador,  and  from  Patagonia  to  Alaska,  by  sailor  and 
cavalier,  by  priest  and  puritan,  by  gold-hunter  and  fur-hunter — the 
unenlightened  red  man  welcoming  with  wonder  his  destroyer,  upon 
whom  he  is  soon  forced  to  turn  to  save  himself,  his  wife,  his  children; 
but  only  at  last  to  fall  by  the  merciless  arm  of  development  beneath 
the  pitiable  destiny  of  man  priraevaL" — ^H.  H.  Bancroft. 


he 
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""■'^"      Tbf  craven  vouiv,  wiio 

now  Imett  It  hi*  feet 
offaiiciy  and 
olav  ^  favonL 

TW  timi4  nitivr>  cacttiOiiily  cpjcd  on  these  qaeer  per  form- 
Mas  bf  ibeir  %^sitors.  Thrjr  were  fi?*'  '  ^  ♦h  awe  and  wonder 
rftkeK  ftimafe  pcopk,  wtk>  liad  wli  ami  hair  on  their 

hMc  a^  mc/tx  so  mucfa  bright  ana  Loiored  doituof ;  who 
oried  fodi  danvrrous-lookiAg  weapons,  and  who  had  arrived 
iiiipMbc  rii^  witJi  immfmf  wmti^.    The  very  oatir  r- 

«ttvaailMlllMSfMtimls  werecmstiol  beings  who  i  n 

ima  from  the  ikie»,  and  who  muit  be  hofiored  and  obeyed 
iQQift^vTi      tk;«   tA-^i   tK-r  f;r4f   tt^if^r^ifiQii  cTcated  by  the 

S^tami  was  never  long  before 

iqribofica  u>^m^^lvr^  !  «  ik^  very  miman  and  very  vulncrabte* 
Ai  ibe  OAtmi  loat  their  fear,  they  gathered  about  the  while 
Ml  aad  teodcffd  food  and  drtnk. 

wai  niM- Ti  i?JoiT»Tw.i'ntr-*!  in  finding  naked,  brown- 
I  aalive»«  ttttr  'ti\  and  ofnilent  penf>le  of 

he  had  inrmrru      .>rvcrthe1e^js,  tielievtng  he   had 
of  Ibe  imncroiia  itbnda  described  by  Marco  Polo  as 
f|nNg  m  the  tea  of  «  '         '^'  fi  the  matnbnd  of  India, 

hr  called  die  native^  .:^n(xner  by  which  they  are 


WbJk  with  the  Portugii>e3<  aksg  the  coast  of  Africa,  Coltmi- 
m  had  learned  the  vahie  of  cnlnred  cIolh«  glass  bradB,  and 
gPiH  cawY  in  dealsnfg  with  savages.    He  dlsiribitted  a  lot  of  these 
Dong  the  natives  of  Guanahant  and  oompletely  won 
kaMta.     The  Indian^  were  partkularly  charmed  with  the 
tiaMiiH  hawk-lw-tt     ulii  !i  the  Admiral  pave  them.     In 
the  natives  *  I  tame  ;  lalU  of  yam 

t  from  coooQ  whu  ..  ^^  ^  *»•-  t^laiiM,  -"^  **'  *^  -M 

wn^  hrcmd,  made  fnim  il  is  rcH>t>  \ 

caklvaied.     The  Indiaai  alt^o  gave  Coiumtjuii  iixiic  dry 
wbkb  they  seemed  to  value  very  highly. 


jm  4k  todaa 

»  warn  nfBi.li  4c  pan  4ae  hariaa  Im  MIm  del  nacnoc,  ia  la 
4  ywa  f  it  otraf  raices.**— Ko«e  la  C*!  4^  D^.  tmtd,  tome  iv. 


*L^#  m  tMt  Mae  C  jV.'/K-r*  wf  read  tint  *fun  rar^M.  or 

•ccad  of  'raanc«  made  '  idisns 

ics.  wWch  7  ahnadsnt  b  msloa. 

*     Yuca  ywkWd  amh  pra§t  in  Ow  SMnltf*; 
i  a  mtn  bctof  one  p«ck-load,  wt^glnm  iltj 
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The  very  first  question  addressed  by  Columbus  to  the  people 
of  the  New  World  he  discovered  was  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  gold.  We  read  in  the  Journal  of  Columbus,  as  tran* 
scribed  by  Las  Casas: 

*'I  examined  these  savages  carefully,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
they  possessed  any  gold.  I  saw  that  some  had  a  little  piece  of 
it  run  through  a  hole  made  in  the  nose;  and  I  succeeded,  by 
signs,  in  learning  that  going  around  their  island,  and  sailing  to 
the  south,  I  should  find  a  country  where  the  King  had  many 
golden  vessels,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  metal*  I  imme- 
diately tried  to  induce  them  to  guide  me  to  that  country,  but 
quickly  understood  their  refusal;  so  I  resolved  to  wait  till  the 
midday,  and  start,  after  dinner,  in  a  southwest  direction,  where, 
according  to  the  indications  many  of  them  gave  me,  there  is 
land  both  to  the  south  and  to  the  northwest,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  situated  in  the  latter  direction  often  came  to 
attack  them^  and  they  also  go  to  the  southwest  in  search  of  gold 
and  precious  stones/' 

The  territory  of  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary  must  lie  to  the 
northwest,  while  to  the  southwest  would  be  Cipango,  rich  in 
gold,  as  related  by  Marco  Polo,  and  now  confirmed  by  the 
natives  of  the  very  first  land  he  had  reached. 

The  aboriginal  people  of  the  Bahamas/  the  Lucayans,  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  were  a  tall,  graceful,  dark-skinned  race 
of  barbarians.  They  were  gentle  and  loving,  quite  unlike  their 
cousins  on  the  mainland,  or  their  fierce  neighbors  to  the  south, 
the  Caribs,  who  dwelt  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  They  possessed 
pottery  and  stone  implements,  like  celts,  arrow-heads,  mortars 
and  pestles,  and  were  expert  in  the  use  of  their  canoas 
(canoes).  Columbus  well  describes  them:  *'All  of  them  go 
as  naked  as  they  came  into  the  world :  their  forms  are  graceful ; 
their  features  good ;  their  hair,  as  coarse  as  a  horse's  tail,  cut 
short  in  front  and  worn  long  upon  their  shoulders.  They  are 
dark  of  complexion,  like  the  Canary  Islanders,  and  paint  them- 
selves in  various  colors.  They  do  not  carry  arms,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  them,  for  when  I  showed  them  our  swords 

*  The  Bahama  Islands,  or  Litcayos,  lie  northeast  of  Cuba,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  old  Bahama  Channel,  and  extend  from  oflF 
the  coast  of  Florida  700  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  near  the 
shores  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo.  The  group  is  situated  between  21"* 
and  27*  north  latitude,  and  consists  of  26  islands,  647  keys,  and  2387 
reef«»  and  cliffs,  mostly  flat  and  narrow.  The  Bahamas  came  into  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain  in  1629,  and  25  of  the  islands  are  now  inhabited, 
mainly  by  negroes.  The  capital  of  the  group,  and  the  seat  of  the 
English  Governor,  is  the  pretty  little  city  of  Nassau,  on  New  Provi- 
dence, best  known  as  a  winter  resort. 
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they  took  than  by  the  edges*  and  through  their  ignorance  cut 
tfaemiclTtt.  Neither  have  they  any  iron,  their  spears  consist- 
vg  of  staffs  tipped  with  stone  and  dog-fish  teeth.  *  *  *  I 
fvear  to  ymir  Majesties,  there  arc  no  better  people  on  earth ; 
are  gentle,  without  knowing  what  evil  is ;  neither  killing 
ftealtng." 

Soch  were  the  timid,  innocent  aborigines  of  the  Bahamas, 
in  Eden-like  simplicity  and  happiness  in  their  island 
Twenty  years  later,  when  the  Spaniards  had  extenni- 
ncarly  all  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  they  stole  away  the 
Lacayans.  to  the  number  of  40,000,  to  slave  in  the  mines  and 
oQ  the  plantations  of  Hispaniola;  and  in  about  fifty  years 
thrftc  fwple  became  extinct. 

CHi  account  of  their  extinction,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Spaniards  made  no  settlements  in  the  Bahamas,  the 
idcfitiAcatirm  of  the  island  which  Columbus  named  San  Salva- 
dor uill  remains  in  doubt.  Eleuthera,  Cat,  Watling,  Exuma, 
ILx3«if.  Crooked.  Samana.  Acklin.  Caicos,  Turk,  and  other 
t^lands  have  claimed  to  be  Guanahani.  the  first  landfall  of 
Cohtmbus.  When  Washington  Irving  issue<l  his  famous  *'Life 
aofl  N'oyageii  of  Columbus,"  in  1827,  he  gave  Cat  Island,  on 
the  atithcjrity  of  a  naval  officer,  as  the  original  San  Salvador. 
Capcain  G.  V.  Fox.  Tnite^l  States  Navy,  favored  Samana; 
while  Capuin  A.  B.  Becher,  Royal  Navy,  settled  on  Watling's 
KUnd.  and  most  modem  authorities  have  arrived  at  the  same 
oiQclu  «Hin.* 


*  \^  Athnc  Nl^nd.  <  nc  of  the  Bahama  Kroup.  Iie»  on  the  intersection 
'>'  t^'  74!h  meridian  an<t  the  24ih  parallel  nf  north  latitude,  and  is 
9r^  tr.'>*  ffotn  Vew  York,  and  g7J  mile*  from  Colon.  The  i*Iand  t» 
pirar  ft>jipe«!.  »tih  H\  tmaller  extrefnity  p<»inttnK  i^uth.  and  is  twelve 
m-itt  V^^t.  Afxl  ^<v  mile«  wtde.  containing  an  area  of  about  sixty  square 
»T><i  I?  IS  rtat  arw!  fringed  with  reef*.  The  coral  formatiim  of 
Wsdac.  lilc<  that  of  the  other  islands  of  this  Rroup.  is  covered  with  a 
•tartc  srn!.  which  %ui>tw>rts  only  a  scruhhy  veK^tation.  Though  the 
eismase  it  suhtr«.*pical.  the  tall.  *tately  trees  and  rank  vegetation 
4r«cnl<fl  Sy  i*o|um^m«  land  ret>eated  by  *ome  recent  writers^  ire 
aS*ef:?      T!ere  are  ♦alt  water  lag(i^>nH  in  the  interior  of  the  i^lat^d 

\'c  ^r'lirt  !"  tradition.  Walling  NIand  1^  named  after  Captain  (teorge 
\^»r:irc  an  ■  'd  buccaneer  r'»mmander  The  f>o{nil4ti<m  ctmijirise^  al»oiit 
^'  r.^iff  T*  ai»'!  mixed  breed*,  and  one  wliite  Collector  The  main 
!*••.>— e-:»  :%  C<<kt»urn  Town,  on  the  r«»ad%tea*l  of  Riding  Rivk*.  mak- 
t-^  :r*  the  »ett  cc^a*!.  where  i.*'»hirn!Mi*  f-r^t  landed,  ^.^ne  ^as  The 
pr-'-^V  -natrtatn  an  Ki»iM:'»pal  and  a  IVipti'^t  church  Watling  NIand 
V* -^in*  •  t\m'  Britain,  which  %'.ipport*  a  lightboti^e  on  I>ix«'n  Hill, 
r^  k-#Se%»  elr«a!i<'n.  in  the  f»«»rthea*t  part  "t  the  inland  The  ligbt- 
bn:**  i»  ?.a!i  a  mile  fri-m  the  l>racb.  and  t%  in  latitu<le  J4*  *i6'  north,  and 
;«e«Tfu-fe  74'  j6'  »e%t  Steamer*  l>et%%een  New  York  and  Panama,  at 
weiJ  a«  Wf^x  vetftch  plytnc  between  North  and  South  America,  pick  up 
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Columbus  described  Guanahani  as  large  and  very  level,  with- 
out any  mountain*  but  with  a  large  lagoon  in  the  middle,  all 
covered  with  forest  trees  and  verdure  most  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  surrounded  by  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  with  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  This  applies,  more  or  less,  to  a  number 
of  the  islands.  Like  all  islands  of  coral  formation^  the 
Bahamas  are  flat,  with  barrier-reefs.  The  stately  trees  and 
rich  vegetation  are  now  found  on  none  of  the  group,  Wat- 
ling* s  and  Crooked  have  salt-water  lagoons,  but  Cat  Island  has 
none.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  natural  forces,  like  hurricanes, 
tidal  waves,  or  subsidence  of  the  group,  which  destroyed  the 
tall  timber  and  swept  from  the  islands  the  rich  soil  described 
by  Columbus,  could  very  readily  fill  up  a  shallow  lagoon,  or 
even  make  one  on  an  island  where  none  previously  existed. 
In  imagination  one  can  even  picture  Guanahani  as  hiding 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  company  with  the  lost 
Atlantis,  and  adding  another  puzzle  to  perplex  the  inquiring 
mind  of  man. 

The  squadron  of  Columbus  departed  from  Guanahani  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday^  October  14th,  probably  sailed  around  the 
northern  end  of  the  island,  and  then  down  its  west  coast. 
Seven  natives  were  taken  along  as  guides,  without  doubt 
against  their  wills,  as  one  jumped  overboard  the  first  night,  and 
another  escaped  when  near  the  next  landing-place. 

The  Admiral  saw  an  island  about  six  leagues  away,  which 
he  reached  at  noon  of  the  15th.  and  named  Santa  Maria  dc  la 
Concepcion.  Authorities  claim  that  this  was  Rum  Cay,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Watling*s  Island.  From  here  he  sailed  to 
another  island  visible  to  the  westward,  and  on  the  way  picked 
up  a  lonely  Indian  in  a  canoe,  who,  no  doubt,  was  a  messenger 
sent  out  from  San  Salvador,  as  shown  by  some  glass  beads  and 
two  blancas,  or  small  Spanish  coins,  in  his  possession.  Colum- 
bus served  him  with  "bread,  honey,  and  drink,'*  and  when  near 
the  next  island  the  Indian  was  given  his  canoe  and  permitted  to 
go  ashore.  His  good  report  of  the  strangers  brought  the 
natives  off  in  great  numbers,  who  bartered  their  ornaments 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  helped  to  fill  the  pipes  with  fresh  water. 
It  was  here  that  the  Europeans  first  observed  the  suspended 
sleeping  net,  which  the  Indians  called  hamaca,  origin  of  ou 
English  word  hammock. 


• 


Watling  light.  If  Watling  Uland  is  Guanahani,  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence indicates  that  Columbus  made  his  first  landing  in  Green's  Harbor, 
not  far  from  the  lighthouse;  where  Walter  Wellman,  in  1891*  acting 
for  the  Chicago  Herald,  erected  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
notable  event. 
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:  ■unrti  ueeax  mare  mockst  and  mteUi|[tfit«  aivL  wh.it  i 
'  Wm  ft  ptilai  OttmlKr  of  golden  nrnamrnt:. 
I  Sfto  SZhrador  and  Santa  Maria.     Coiutnt>it» 
Ai  itm  idud  Fcmandtna*  m  honor  ot  the  KinL":  and  it  has 
1^  i^ntifiad  a*  the  pr ooit  Ijmg  IslaiML 
O^  dir  MMCwim  of  the  igih,  the  Admiral  Bail'  ch- 

M.  aad  as  midday  reached  the  northern  extren  md 

tn  the  native  tongue,  but  which  he  laiamed 
,  mflcr  the  Qoitm^    The  thm  resseb  anchored  near  an 
tn  aO  prohftbiltty  the  little  island  now  known  as  Bird 
dD*^  hv  iKr  fixf  fhwcat  ectremtty  of  Crooked  Island. 
Bird  Roo  ites  south  of  VVatli^g.  and  etghteen 

aiAcs  matin  m  runync  i»iand,  by  i^teamer  route- 
Ad  jciniv  Crooked  Island,  on  the  south,  is  Fortune  Island; 
doea  not  note  the  M^paration,  and  writes  of  the 
He  is  diarmed  witli  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
Tte  air  is  fiOod  with  aweet  and  delightful  odors  from  trees 
wmd  flowers,  and  the  exoaisste  melcKly  of  numerous  birds. 
nodhs  of  larrots  ohscnred  the  heavens,  and  the  vo^urc  was 
m  frees  as  in  April  in  Andalusia.  Citing  again  from  the 
*}oartial**:  '"Groves  of  lofty  and  fk»ttrishinf  trees  are  abim* 
as  abci  larfe  lakes,  surrounded  and  overhung  by  the 
in  s  moat  enclMtndag  manner.  •  •  «  The  Und  is 
than  the  otlier  tslaflda«  and  exhibits  an  eminmce  which, 
it  catmot  be  ^Ded  a  monutain,  yet  aiidf  beauty  to  its 
and  five*  an  indlcmtian  of  streams  of  water  in  the 
*  *  My  eyes  are  never  tired  with  vievfatf  audi 
iIbI  verdure  and  of  a  species  to  new  and  disaiotflar  to 
'of  onr  cotmlry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  trees  and 
here  which  would  be  of  great  value  in  Spain«  as  dyeing 
medicines,  spices,  etc,,  but  I  am  morttfled  that  I 
DO  awmaiwtanre  with  them." 
A  cape  ncsr  which  the  Admfa^l  anchors,  supposed  to  be  the 
ftortkjpoint  of  Crooked  Iilandi  he  names  Cabo  Hermoso— 
Ca^  FLr^iitiftd — *1»ecaii^i*  it  \h  fti>/'  The  Spaniards  Und  and 
fli  tf^^  r<asks.  St  what  ii  known  as  *Trendl* 

mmt^  w^rny/  in  Vo*  and    Th^  also  kill  an  ^nftjr 

laier  known  jmamm^  which  the  Indians  mocn 

na  food. 

ptafii  to  tail  arotmd  Itahelfai  tflt  he  %hM  find  the 

'in  of6r  if  I  can  acquire  any  ^hkh  I 

he  posse  '  -Hinges  his  mind  \vi.vm  ^hv  .i*iuvea,  by 

tr  rger  island  to  the  aonthwcat,  cmDsd 

r  ruler  in  mttdi  omjttty.    In  the  db- 
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tobaccos,  and  to  tliis  day  in  Cuba  cigars  are  called  tobaccos  as 
frequently  as  they  are  cigarros.  The  Cubans  likewise  culti- 
vated the  yuca  (or  maniac),  whose  starchy  roots  furnished  the 
cassava  bread,  sweet  peppers,  and  a  kind  of  bean.  Numerous 
strange  fruits  abound. 

Two  peculiar  small  quadrupeds  were  found  in  Cuba,  the 
hutia,  a  kind  of  coney,  now  seldom  seen,  and  a  strange  mute 
dog,  which  has  become  extinct  **Ye  Dumme  Dogge."  as  the 
old  historians  quaintly  called  the  latter,  was  used  in  hunting  the 
hutia,  and  also  as  an  article  of  flesh  flood,  together  with  tf 
iguana. 

Cotton  yarn  was  made  from  the  wild  plants,  and  woven  into 
nets  and  hamacas.  The  natives  possessed  the  primitive  art  of 
fire-making  by  the  friction  of  two  sticks  of  wood. 

With  all  its  natural  beauty  and  bountiful  vegetation,  Cuba 
lacked  the  one  essential  charm — Columbus  found  no  gold  in 
Cuba! 

The  Admiral  forbade  his  men  to  traffic  with  the  natives 
except  for  the  precious  metal;  but  all  he  could  see  was  one 
small  ring  in  the  nose  of  an  Indian,  and  that  resembled  silver 
more  than  gold.  When  questioned  concerning  gold,  the  Cubans 
either  pointed  to  the  southwest,  or  mentioned  "Babeque"  or 
^'Boliio  r  so  Columbus  sets  sail  to  the  southeast,  along  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba,  in  the  direction  of  Bohio.  Had  he  sailed  west- 
ward, Cokimbus  would  have  found  Cuba  to  be  an  island,  and 
have  discovered  the  coast  of  Florida.  Cuba  was  not  circum- 
navigated till  in  1508,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Admiral ;  and  in  all  his  subsequent  experience  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  about  the  West  Indian  islands,  Columbus  never  viewed 
the  mainland  of  the  New  World  he  discovered  north  of  Central 
America, 

Columbus  takes  along  some  of  the  Cuban  Indians,  including 
several  women,  which  Las  Casas,  in  his  "Historia  de  las 
Indias,"  calls  a  detestable  act 

While  sailing  eastward,  the  fleet  passes  a  collection  of  little 
islands,  which  Columbus  calls  **E1  Jardin  del  Rev" — the  King's 
Garden.  On  November  25th,  while  trying  to  round  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  Cuba,  called  Maisi,  the  Admiral  encounters 
strong  head-winds,  and  signals  the  two  caravels  to  put  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  Cuban  coast.  The  fast  sailer  Pinta,  being  in 
advance,  kept  on  her  course ;  for  Captain  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
2on.  the  financial  backer  of  Columbus,  had  decided  to  hasten 
on,  at  all  hazards,  to  the  golden  island  of  Babeque,  or  Bohio 
He  might  soon  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold  for  all  the  expense  ; 
danger  he  had  incurred. 


!* 
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TW  Smmia  Mmia  and  ,Vtiia  yctk  a  harbor  m  a  inrnll  rivor  < 

frm  wfaidi  ibey  make  Bnotlier  start  on  the  4tb  of 

Cohmilina  airtved  at  Ciitia  bdimiig  it  to  be  die 

of  Cipai^  (Zipaogu),  500  leagues  off  the  coait  of 

;  wlieD  be  dcpested  be  entertained  the  belief  tliat  it  was 

of  llaaci  00  the  roaialaiML    So  the  lUMtt  day  when 

Cape  Mkiii,  be  namca  it  Cape  Alpha  anf!  Oma^a, 

it  the  extreme  eastern  projectkm  of  the 

'  of  tiimtii(  to  the  ioathwcft»  Columt^u^  1  ni -nvi 
of  hU  lodiam  and  sailed  to  the  iOuiheaAt,  the  dtrec- 
iM  m  vhkk  tbe  PmlA  bad  difa|ipeared, 

TW  UghcboQie  on  Cape  Maiii  is  239  milea  sooth  of  Wat- 

^^%  IsImmL    The  pssiice  cast  of  Cuba  is  caUed  the  Wind- 

w-mnf  QiHMid*  aod  IS  thc  riKite  followed  by  vessels  from  New 

aad  other  oorthem  poas  to  S^jtith  America,  the  hthmus 

m%  trnmam^  and  puints  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

ffUi^  mjlrt  •outhcast  of  Cape  Maist,  acroti  the  Windward 

Sao  Nicolas,  the  extreme  northwestern  ex- 

^  o  i^e  island  of  Haiti    Columbus  was  bitt  a  few 

sail  from  Cuba  when  his  Indiaiu  exctatmed  ''Bohtof*^' 

to  mwoinf  mottntaim  straight  ahead    As  he 

the  land  in  the  evajf«  tbe  Admiral  notioed  ftres 

as  far  a'  ** ^  coold  iec. 

Ob  December  h  the  little  NiM  tn  advance  takinc 

the  5mia  i/oria  follows  into  a  qmcioiu  bay,  wMcn 
San  Nicolat,  in  booor  of  Saint  Nkhobii» 
fte  day  it  was.    On  accoam  of  a  natural  quay,  it  Is 
oonmioiiJy  known  as  Mole  San  Nicolat. 
loBbas  then  sails  eastward  akmg  the  northern  sliare  of 
HaidL    If ectiat  rough  weather,  the  v«sads  take  sbdter  under 
a  imall  islind«  a  few  miles  off  tbe  eoast^  iriiicb  Colum- 
'ttaea,  because  of  Hs  resemblance  lo  a  %«- 
^ad  becomes  famous,  in  the  second  quartf! 
eomry,  as  tbe  headquarters  of  that  brotherhood  of 
iprtirr^nv  referred  lo  as  the  buecuieers. 
ii.r  i|p«  on  tbe  main  island,  Columbus  finds  a 

Iful  vaiir,    with  a  river  ronntng  thr  " '^    '    ^^i^i^u  :.   ^ 
_  that  he  namei  it  \*al  de  Pmist> 
Ob  die  1^  6k9  of  D«oember.  in  a  port  which  he  ca: 
lynbaa  takes  poasessioo  of  Haiti,  with  \h 
and  erects  a  croas  on  an  onsnence,    Tbe  aboriginal 
//m'K  Hieanf  Wgfa  land,  or  lilasid  of  Mountain,  a  rery 
affx  ppellatkxL    Columbuft*  however,  renamed  it  Hi^ 

pmuc%M.,  or  tvspaAola,  because,  at  he  said,  it  reminded  hbn  of 
Ike  SMtb  of  Spain.    The  western  end  of  the  Utaid  was  called 
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by  the  natives  Bohio,  and  the  eastern  section  Babeque,  the 
region  of  gold.  This  corresponds,  roughly,  with  the  modem 
division  of  the  island  into  the  black  Republic  of  Haiti,  and 
the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 

When  the  Spaniards  landed,  all  the  Indians  fled,  except  a 
young  woman,  who,  like  Lot's  wife,  stopped  to  look  back,  and 
was  caught,  perhaps  not  unwillingly,  by  three  of  the  seamen* 
Her  dark  skin  and  total  nudity  gave  no  promise  of  Oriental 
civilization ;  but,  then,  she  had  a  golden  ring  in  her  nose, 
Columbus  clothes  the  naked  beauty  in  a  shirt,  puts  a  string  of 
beads  about  her  neck,  and  treats  her  so  well  that  the  coy  maiden 
is  reluctant  to  return  to  her  people.  Her  goc^d  report  of  the 
white  strangers  induces  the  rest  to  come  forth,  bringing  cassava 
bread,  fish,  and  fruits,  which  they  offer  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
Admiral  continues  eastward,  either  entering  or  noting  each 
harbor  and  river.  The  farther  he  goes  the  more  gold  is  seen 
among  the  natives,  and  as  they  crowd  about  the  two  ships  in 
their  canoes  to  barter,  very  few  escape  without  parting  with 
nose-ring  or  plate  of  gold  for  some  European  bauble  or  bit 
of  broken  dish.  The  Indians  are  particularly  delighted  with 
the  little  bells,  or  chug-chugs,  as  they  call  them.  On  December 
i8th,  there  being  no  wind,  the  Spaniards  decked  out  their 
vessels  and  fired  a  salute  in  memory  of  the  annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

While  in  a  beautful  harbor,  probably  the  Bay  of  Acul, 
Coliunbus  receives  a  young  chieftain,  who  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  subjects,  bearing  a  present  from  the  head 
Cacique  of  that  region,  named  Guacanagari,  and  an  invitation 
to  visit  him.  The  present  comprised  a  cotton  girdle,  to  which 
was  attached  a  mask,  with  eyes,  nose,  tongue,  and  ears  of  gold. 
It  was  here  that  the  Admiral  first  heard  of  the  Cibao,  a 
mountain  region  in  the  interior,  from  whence  came  the  gold. 
Columbus  was  continually  identifying  American  with  East 
Asian  names;  so  he  immediately  declares  Ci-ba-o  to  be  the 
Ci'pan-go  of  Marco  Polo, 

Monday  morning,  December  24th,  the  Admiral  again  sails  to 
the  east,  intending  to  visit  Guacanagari  in  his  village  of 
Guarico.  Columbus  usually  kept  the  deck  himself,  but  this 
night  the  sea  is  **calm  as  water  in  a  dish,''  to  use  his  own  words, 
so  the  Admiral  takes  some  much-needed  repose.  The  watch 
went  to  sleep,  and  the  helmsman  gave  the  tiller  to  a  boy  and 
followed  his  example.  This  is  the  only  boy  mentioned  in  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  no  blame  attaches  to  him  for 
what  followed. 
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M^nm,    The 
ovrrbaarU  tu  ^.^ 
b  rafMy  going  u» 
his  crew  (o  iboarij  tnc 


K  J>flil0  itmri^  uni  cmrrted  by  a  iixa  rd 

•  i«rr  accordii^  to  Olicr«  x>  l  t 

Haitit  rttusitdy*  Guarico,  now  1  et 

ml  [^fftit  Aci>r,  wtiA  bttl  a  few  milrs  away ;  50  ^  ^  sent 

r*  to  Cuacanacafi  tfr*-' -^i^-^  •*-'-♦  mce.     *  mv  .  .Imtral 
hi»  capiain  to  can  rn«  and  make  an 

to  waip  the  .V     '     *'  fw    «:;  ir^r  tcad  of  which 

rowf  off  |ij  the  rjin  than  t^  to  windward. 

Yailci  l^iiju>n— Uii>ie  Fitiaoni  ^eic  .ill  brave  »ailar- 
the  criif^m.  and  faaslnu  (o  the  relief  of  the 
c  cut  away  and  tome  of  the  cargo 
'-r  bui  the  old  boat  rnnatni  fault 
\  the  breakers.     Tlic  Admiral 
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These  Indians  were  so  friendly,  and  possessed  so  much  gold, 
which  came  from  the  Cibao  not  very  far  away,  that  Colum- 
bus deci(!ed  to  leave  here  a  portion  of  his  command,  which 
could  gather  in  the  precious  metal,  while  he  himself  hurried 
back  to  Spain  to  bring  out  more  men  and  supplies.  This  was 
agreeable  to  Guacanagari,  who  thought  how  advantageous  it 
would  be  to  have  the  powerful  aid  of  these  supernatural  beings' 
to  repel  the  dreaded  Caribs,  those  fierce  cannibals  who  roasted 
his  men  and  stole  his  women. 

On  a  small  hill,  near  the  Indian  village  of  Guarico,  Chris- 
topher Columbus  constructed  from  the  timbers  of  his  flagship, 
the  wrecked  Santa  Maria,  a  wooden  tower,  or  fort,  mounted 
with  lombards,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  He  named  the  fort 
Navidad  (the  Nativity),  in  memory  of  their  escape  from  the 
wreck  on  Christmas  Day.  Barring  the  discovery  of  America 
and  attempt  at  settlement  made  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  tenth 
century,  this  was  the  very  first  structure  erected  and  the  very 
first  colony  planted  by  Europeans  in  the  New  World. 

So  willing  were  the  Indians  to  assist  in  the  work  that  the 
fort  was  finished  by  New  Year's  Day,  1493.  In  it  were  placed 
arms  and  ammunition,  provisions  sufficient  to  supply  the  gar- 
rison for  one  year,  articles  for  traffic,  and  seeds  for  planting. 
So  attractive  was  life  in  these  islands  that  most  of  the  Spaniards 
volunteered  to  remain  ;  and  of  these  the  Admiral  selected  forty 
men  to  garrison  La  Navidad,  One  of  these  was  Diego  de 
Arana,  a  cousin  of  Beatrix  Enriquez.  He  was  a  notary  and 
alguacil,  and  to  him  was  given  the  command. 

Before  leaving,  the  Admiral  gives  a  return  banquet,  after 
which  the  Spaniards,  in  sword  and  buckler,  exhibit  a  sham- 
battle  to  impress  tlie  Indians.  Guacanagari  is  so  grieved  at  the 
departure  of  his  new  friend  and  ally  that  he  orders  a  statue  of 
Columbus  to  be  made  of  gold,  '^as  large  as  life." 

Columbus  counseled  those  staying  on  Haiti  to  stick  together 
and  obey  their  officers,  to  be  just  to  the  Indians,  and,  above 
all.  to  be  chaste  in  their  conduct  with  the  native  women.  Janu- 
ary 4,  1493,  Columbus  and  the  other  Spaniards  set  sail  for 
Spain  on  the  little  Nina,  which  saluted  the  fort  as  she  left  the 
harbor.  The  salutation  was  returned;  and  this  was  the  last 
they  ever  saw  of  Navidad  and  their  countrymen. 

Nevertheless,  here  was  the  beginning  of  the  Spaniards'  curse, 
which  depopulated  the  inhabitants  of  Haiti  in  so  brief  a  time 
as  to  have  no  parallel  in  history.     When  White  Man  met  Red 

•  "The  Indians  soon  understood  that  instead  of  being  children  of  God, 
they  were  a  new  plague  that  Heaven  had  sent  to  their  injury." — 
Quintana. 
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i&c  luc^ii^Dic  cuniiict  cii  racc5  ciuuca,  aiid,  as  alwayi* 

tlic  wokcr  pdisfaecL 

csmA  iat  HOl  odendcd  toward  the  east  m  the  dtrcctimi 

Spais,  lo  Che  Admlrml  oonfinacd  to  tail  alomf;  the  shores  of 

On  the  6lh«  while  beating  up  aninsl  a  stiff  breeze*  the 

ras  seen  approaching  under  fuU  sail  before  the  wind. 

pot  aboot  tn  find  a  hariior,  stgnallitig  (a  the  Pinta  to 

r.  and  they  both  came  to  anchor  near  a  promoitlocT,  which 

called  Uoole^risti.    Captain  Pinaoo  explahied  hts  dtsap 

on  Norember  jodi  as  due  to  stress  of  weather.    As 

of  iaet.  under  the  ntdance  of  an  Indian  aboard,  he 

iaeuitioMally  run  away  from  the  Admtra].  in  order  to  be 

\  faifl  to  rcaKh  Bal*^— *  »'^-  t  :^x\d  of  Gold.     Ptnton  was  the 

to  reach  the  dtst  called  Babeque,  but  whether 

to  arrive  at  uie  i^ianu  is  don'   '  '    i^  he  encountered 

\  other  islands  before  reacfatni. 

He  hsd  obtained  a  laqpe  amount  ot  |^»)d«  half  of  wMdl  be 

dnridinf  the   riher   half   among  his  crew.    Cotuntbtn 

hts  w  r  x\x%€  he  was,  uterally,  in  the  hands  of 

iU     J...    howc\er.   i?*-^-*    ^-*^    \f*»et,>,   Alocito 

four  mm  and  two  jftr h  he  It  ii. 

a  Icftpie  frcioi  Monte  Cristi  \h  a  nvcr  caiic^i  then,  as 

the  Yaoui.    Here  the  vessels  took  in  fresh  water;  and 

I  ol  paiticles  of  fold  adhering  to  the  hoops  of  the 

named  it  Rie  M  Owa,  or  Colden  River.    The 

its  origin  in  !he  Cibao»  or  **Cold5tonc**  country,  and 

\  m  the  refioo  that  was  called  Babeque,   It  wa$  bete  thai  Martin 

Pteaon  obtained  most  of  itii  gold.    The  Admiral  notes 

of  many  large  turtles;  and  sees  the  faces  of  three 

rise  from  the  water,  filie  he  had  seen  on  the  Cuina 

i  adds  that  they  were  "not  so  handsome*'  as  gnerally 

Uadoohtedly,  these  were  roanat^  or  sea-eowt 

Ob  /aonary  gth.  the  reunited  vesseb  sail  to  th-  *^-»-^-i  -"  t 
Bxl  day  past  a  cknid-cappetl  mountain, 
Ifaote  de  Plata,  or  Mountain  of  Stiver,     ifm  iiai  given 
to  the  present  town  and  port  of  Puerto  Plata,  on  the 
coast  of  Santo  Dondnga    ContinMlug  along  the  ooaat, 
pass  Cape  Cahrrm.  and  a  few  teagnca  farther  on  round 
Head  mafnificent  Bay  of  Samani.  on  the 

GDnier  ^**  *  it«"\4< 

meets  a  tribe  of  Indiam  quite  different  from 
seen.    A  pany  of  Spaniards  seeking 
by  about  fifty  painted  iutiva«  arii 
s,  and  bows  as  loing  as  those  um^  by  EnfUsh 
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archers.  The  Spaniards  wound  several,  when  the  rest  take  to 
flight,  leaving  so  many  arrows  on  the  field  that  the  Admiral 
nanies  the  bay  Gotfo  de  las  Flcchas,  or  Gulf  of  Arrows. 

This  was  the  first  native  blood  shed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  These  Indians,  the  Ciguayans,  closely 
resembled  their  fierce  neighbors,  tlie  Caribs ;  and  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Cacique  Mayonobex,  Columbus  was  much 
concerned  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bloodshed  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  Indians;  but  the  latter  seemed  to  look  upon  the  fight 
simply  as  a  pleasant  introduction.  The  next  morning  a  great 
number  of  warriors  came  down  to  the  beach  and  bartered  with 
the  Spaniards  in  great  amity,  the  chief  himself  being  enter- 
tained  by  the  Admiral,  to  whom  he  presented  his  golden  coronet. 

Four  of  the  Indians  told  of  an  island  to  the  northeast 
inhabited  solely  by  women,  and  volunteered  to  serve  as  glides. 
As  the  coast  now  turned  to  the  south,  and  this  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Spain,  Columbus  gladly  accepted  their  offer,  and  took 
the  four  young  men  aboard.  To  the  Admiral  this  island  of 
women,  called  Madinino»  was  simply  another  confirmation  of 
Marco  Polo,  who  wrote  of  an  island  of  Amazons. 

Januar>^  i6,  1493,  Columbus,  with  the  Nina  and  the  Pinta, 
took  final  departure  from  Haiti,  or  Hispaniola,  as  he  now  called 
the  island,  and  headed  nortlieastward  for  Spain.  When  once 
at  sea  the  Ciguayans  became  confused  about  the  direction  of 
Madinino,  or  the  Island  of  Amazons,  so  the  Admiral  carried 
them  on  to  Spain,  where  they,  with  the  other  Indians,  formed 
the  principal  feature  of  his  triumphal  journey  across  Spain  to 
appear  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  Barcelona.  These 
Indians  were  baptised  in  Barcelona,  where  one  of  them  soon 
died,  the  first  native  of  the  New  World,  according  to  Herrera, 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

As  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  life  and 
voyages  of  Columbus,  but  only  those  facts  and  events  leading 
up  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  Castilla  del  Oro,  we  will  pass  over  the  incidents  attending 
his  perilous  return  voyage,  and  the  brief  period  when  Court 
and  courtiers  did  him  honor,  during  which  Columbus  drained 
the  cup  of  joy  to  the  dregs. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  storm.'  the  Pinia,  about  February 
13th,  became  separated  from  the  Nina,  and  the  latter*  with 
great  difficulty,  reaches  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores.  After 
some  difficulty  with  the  Portuguese  Governor,  Castaneda.  the 
Admiral  departs  from  St.  Mary's  on  the  24th.  A  few  days 
later,  when  nearing  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  Nina  runs  into 
another  £fale.  which  altnost  swamps  the  caravel.     While  driven 
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tare  poles.  Columbus  sights  the  rock  of  Cintra,  at  the 
Bioath  uf  the  Tagus,  and  on  March  4th  manages  to  work  into 
tiK  nver,  which  is  the  port  of  Lisbon.  When  invited  to  the 
C4DQrt  by  King  John,  no  doubt  Columbus  enjoyed  describing 
ttm  rKhness  of  the  lands  which  Portugal  had  declined  to  seek. 
In  the  midst  of  their  chagrin  some  of  the  courtiers  even  propose 
to  kill  Columbus,  and  seize  this  new  territory  for  Portugal. 

<  hi  the  13th,  the  Admiral  takes  leave  of  this  dangerous 
ho«picahty.  and  on  March  15,  1493,  he  arrives  back  at  Palos, 
after  an  absence  of  a  little  less  than  seven  and  a  half  months. 
The  same  day,  while  the  peals  of  triumph  are  still  ringing  for 
Colambus.  the  Pinta  also  reaches  Palos,  from  the  Bay  of 
Bncay.  where  she  was  driven  by  the  storms,  and  Martin  Alonzo 
PmjKiQ  f|uietly  proceeds  to  his  home,  where  he  dies  shortly 
afterwards. 

lo  the  evening,  in  fulfillment  of  vows  made  during  the  tem- 
pest, the  Admiral  and  his  crew  marched  in  procession  through 
the  tearful  populace  to  the  convent  Church  of  Santa  Clara,  at 
Moguer.  where  they  offered  up  thanks  for  their  safe  return 
from  the  voyage  into  the  unknown  seas. 

N'lsnn  of  the  Europeans  left  at  Navidad  in  1403: 

"Utfa  de  las  penonas  que  Colon  dej6  en  la  Isla  Espaliola  y  Iiall6 
mmtruM  pot  lot  fndiot  cuando  volvi6  4  poblarla  en  1493.— (R.  Arch,  de 
Isdas  cfi  Sevtlla.  Papelet  de  Contratacion,  y  en  la  Colec.  de  Mul&oz.) 

Alottfto  Vckx  de  Mcndoia :  de  Sevilla. 

.\lTmr  Perei  Otorio :  dc  Castrojerii. 

AMooio  de  Jacn :  dc  Jacn. 

B  Bachiller  Bernardino  de  Tapia :  natural  de  Ledesma. 

Cnft'iKal  de!  Alamo:  natural  del  Condado  (de  Nicbia). 

CaMiDo.  pUteru :  natural  de  Sevilla. 

Ihttn  c;arcia:  de  Jcrei. 

C>»nro  de  Tordoya :  de  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

Iheur,  dr  CapilU :  del  Afanaden. 

Di«V<i  de  Torpa 

thnt*'  4Se  Mamhtes :  natural  de  Mambles 


'Feanr.fi  hi«  thip  miirht  founder  <lurinK  the  tempest  of  February  I4« 
aM  rrm%  r.f  hit  discovery  be  1<»M.  the  A(l:niral  wrote  on  parchment  to 
k.M  ^  leretcr.t  that  he  had  fo*.ind  the  Indies  Sealmg  the  annntmcement 
ir  «axf'<!  cW-*fh.  he  placed  it  \n  a  ca%k.  an«l  f'tnrnilte*!  the  me\s.iue  to 
rhe  !r.e*c .  *{  the  aniery  wave«  I><in  Kernan«|o  telU  u*  lh.it  hi*  father 
wT'-^r  A  *TC  n'J  notice,  which  he  attached  tn  a  l«»fc  "'n  deck.  *<»  that  it 

•  'jH  !?' j!  away  «hotild  the  %e**el  *ink  The  next  «Iay,  Keiiruary  15, 
l^Til  i'  !-.:mSi:i  wr«»te  a  Ir^er  to  Ijits  «Je  Santanj^rl.  K^critjano  «Ic 
U^v^.  ard  •  n  February  18  he  wn»te  an»»ther  letter  relating  hi*  di^cor- 
rrr    r-.   lobr:*"!    (Raphael)    Sanchez.    c»'ntri»llrr    i*i    fi na nrr * .    lH>th    i»f 

•  •K^  Ki^r  I'errt  pre«erve<1  The*e  letters  were  put  in  print  the  same 
»»Ar.    ar.tj    confttttute   the   tirot    «!«H:«nt**nt»    narrating    the   «li*c«ner)    of 
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Diego  de  Mendoza:  de  Guadalajara. 

Diego  de  Montalban :  de  Jaen. 

Domingo  de  Bermeo. 

Francisco  Fernandez. 

Francisco  de  Godoy:  natural  de  Sevilla. 

Francisco  de  Vergara :  natural  de  Sevilla. 

Francisco  de  Aranda :  de  Aranda. 

Francisco  de  Henao :  de  Avila. 

Francisco  de  Jimenez :  de  Sevilla. 

Gabriel  Baraona:  de  Belmonte. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Segovia :  de  Leon. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez:  de  Segovia. 

Guillermo  Ires :  natural  de  Galney,  en  Irlanda. 

Homando  de  Porcuna. 

Jorge  Gonzalez:  natural  de  Trigueros. 

Juan  de  Umiga. 

Juan  Morcillo:  de  Villanueva  de  la  Serena. 

Juan  de  Cueva:  de  Castuera. 

Juan  Patino :  de  la  Serena. 

Juan  del  Barco :  del  Barco  de  Avila. 

Juan  de  Villar :  del  Villar. 

Juan  de  Mendoza. 

Martin  de  Lograsan :  cerca  de  Guadalupe. 

Pedro  Corbacho :  de  Ciceres. 

Pedro  de  Talavera. 

Pedro  de  Foronda. 

Sebastian  de  Mayorga:  natural  de  Mayorga. 

Tallarte  de  Lajes:  ingles. 

Tristan  de  San  Jorge." 

^(Natabsxts,  tamo  II,  pag.  xp.) 

Navarrete  notes  that  Mufioz,  at  difiFerent  places,  gives  the  number  of 
men  as  being  37,  38,  and  39.  The  above  list  includes  40  persons;  to 
which  must  be  added  the  names  of  the  Governor,  Di^o  de  Arana,  and 
his  two  lieutenants,  Pedro  Gutierrez  and  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo ;  maldog 
43  in  alL 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  these,  Guillermo  Ires,  was  an  Irish- 
man, probably  William  Harris,  of  Galway;  and  that  the  name  written 
Tallarte  de  Lajes  belonged  to  an  Englishman,  perhaps  Arthur  Laws  or 
Larldns.  This  list  gives  Francisco  de  Vergara,  not  given  by  Captain 
Duro,  who  includes  Macstre  Juan,  surgeon,  m  his  enumeration ;  so  that 
both  registers  contain  43  names. 
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COLUMBUS  TO  AMERICA 

1493 
oi  ibe  Letter  Aodkt.  Poito  Rico,  and  Ji 


"In  placid  iAdol«nc«  tvpisclj  bUM. 
A  fcrbic  race  iKnc  bcaatcont  itUt  pOMeu'd: 
I'afimH,  «BU«^bt,  hi  arts  and  arms  oaslriU'd, 
Thnt  Minmooial  soil  tbe^  ritdcljr  tilt'd, 
Ckascd  tW  ircc  roms  of  Um  savage  wood* 
ILa*»«rrd  Um  wtld-btrd,  swept  tW  scalj  tood; 
SWItcr'd  in  lowljr  hats  ihctr  fracilc  forms 
Fr«B  borviog  smu  sad  dcsolatiac  storwit; 
iH  wWa  the  halryofi  sported  on  the  brcete, 
la  liffbl  canoes  tbey  skimmed  tbe  rtppltnc  9€ft 
Thm  kves  la  drcaau  of  sootbiac  lantovr  flew. 
No  parted  joys,  no  fature  pam  tbej  knew. 
Tbe  passmc  moment  all  tbeir  bibs  or  care: 
Swcb  as  tbctr  sires  bad  been  tbe  cbildrea  were, 
Wrmik  a«e  to  a«e.  as  waves  vpon  tbe  tide 
Of  ttormless  tiaM,  tbcj  calmlj  lived  and  died.** 

James  MontgomcfT. 

N  the  same  letter  in  which  the  Sovereigns 
wekofne  Columbus  back  to  Spain  they  bid  him 
hasten  pre|>arations  for  another  voyage  to  the 
new  lands  he  had  discovered.  The  astute  and 
wily  Fer<linand  shared  with  Columbus  the 
belief  that  these  i>lands  were  on  the  borders 
of  India  and  Cathay,  and  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  i>*»ssibilitic*i  t<»r  K^^'^'y  *nd  profit  to  be 
derived  from  them.  To  shut  out  any  claims  to 
the<e  lands  uhich  Portugal  might  make  under 
the  Papal  e<lict  of  1471.  granting  her  exclusive 
rut-*  t"  na\:^tc  to  the  eastwanl.  Spain  applied  to  F*ope 
A>xan«!rr  \  I.  as  representative  «»f  the  Creator,  to  confirm  her 
?:?>  <  1  «Ii-  -vrry;  and  the  I*oi>c.  on  May  .vl  an<l  4th,  I4<)3. 
:**ue-l  hi*-  i.irn^.us  Hulls  tliviclinj:  the  unknown  worhl  l>etwcen 
>(«a:n  an'!  P-rtugal  by  a  "line  of  deniariMtioti"  passing  Kio 
ieacue^  wr*!  «.f  the  A/ores  and  Cai>c  «!e  Wrile  islands,  and 
extrr*  l:r.g  iv  m  Pole  to  Pi»le  iznit'   \pjiendix  ». 

A    r">4l    decree    uas    issued    ft»rhid»ling   anyi»ne    making   a 
\r>age    I**   the    Indies,  excqu    with   the   |>ermission   of   tlicir 
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Majesties;  and  alJ  barter  and  traffic  with  the  Indians  was 
declared  a  monopoly  of  the  Crown,  Columbus  received  a  coat- 
of-arms ;  and  the  pledges  made  him  in  the  capitulation  of  April 
30,  1492,  were  confirmed,  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  a  formidable 
document  beginning:  '*In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
Eternal  Unity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit:  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  Glorious  St.  Mary,  Our  Lady;  and  of  the 
Blessed  Apostle  St.  James,  Light  and  Mirror  of  All  Spain, 
Patron  and  Guide  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Leon;  and 
of  all  the  other  Saints,  Male  and  Female,  in  the  Courts  of 
Heaven/* 

In  spite  of  the  multitude  of  heavenly  witnesses,  the 
unscrupulous  Ferdinand  had  no  difficulty  in  breaking  this 
obligation  when  it  suited  his  purpose  so  to  do. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Admiral  was  returning  to 
the  islands  of  gold  and  spices  than  all  the  adventurers  and 
soldiers  of  fortune  turned  loose  by  the  cessation  of  the  Moorish 
wars  clamored  for  office  in  the  expedition,  or  at  least  a  passage 
to  the  new  islands.  Though  the  ships  carried  cattle,  seeds,  and 
tools  to  form  a  colony,  but 'few  went  out  with  any  intention 
of  remaining  in  Hispaniola ;  and  all  expected  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest  from  the  simple  and  timid  natives. 

For  once  in  his  life  Ferdinand  became  enthusiastic,  and 
counted  not  the  cost  in  furnishing  a  large  fleet,  believing  that 
in  a  few  months  Antonio  de  Torres,  the  second  in  command, 
would  come  sailing  back  to  Spain  with  his  ships  full  of  the 
costly  drugs  and  spices  of  the  East;  and  the  ton  of  gold  which 
Columbus  reckoned  the  garrison  of  Navidad  could  accumulate 
during  his  absence.  With  great  difficulty,  and  even  by  extor- 
tion, and  sequestering  the  property  of  tlie  banished  Jews,  funds 
were  raised  to  obtain  and  equip  vessels  at  Seville,  Cadiz,  and 
other  places  and  ports  in  Andalusia. 

Although  Columbus  was  such  a  devout  churchman,  many  of 
his  troubles  were  brought  upon  him  by  prelates  of  his  own 
faith.  He  came  near  being  consigned  to  the  Inquisition  by  the 
Junta  before  tlie  first  voyage ;  and  now  the  management  of  the 
outfitting  of  his  second  expedition  is  given  to  Juan  Rodrigues 
de  Fonseca,  Archdeacon  of  Seville,  later  made  Bishop  of 
Burgos.  From  the  very  start,  Fonseca  was  unfriendly  to 
Columbus,  and  continued  his  enmity  until  even  after  the  death 
of  the  Admiral.  Columbus  was  a  foreigner,  and  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  disliked  by  most  of  the  Spaniards,  both  high 
and  low,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  made  his  great 
discoverv  with  neither  relative  nor  fast  friend,  but  at  the  head 
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;  ind  bi^  iiiccefti  lerveii  \o  excite  the  jeaU 
il  of  Ruoy  crmndees  and  ckrici  about  the 

thtps  are  ordered  to  rcnfieivi)ti<i  it  Carlte,  and  nil  on 
flte  I'th  r  f  July;  but  week  after  week  slips  by  and  the  prepara* 
Mr  U  bxofnplele     ftionatn  Bcraili,  an  Italian  merchant 

is  ^^^l  I*:,  ^lad  a  omtract  for  {ttmUluiig  many  of  tlic  lUptiHef* 
mA  <imifcy|cd  M  manafa*  ooie  Amcrifo  \^espticcL  Amerigo 
Ai  mm  mcetmpmny  Cofambus  on  this  voyage,  but  was  dcsliiied 
tmm  lo  have  Us  name  aJlixed  to  the  New  World  discovered 
If  Dbo  Cbrii«)pbcr. 
la  tks  midA  of  the  hurry  and  oocifusion,  much  fraud  was 
1;  U3d  the  vesMdi  sailed  tiot  only  overloftded  with  an 
asMmblaie  of  perftcms,  but  fitted  out  with  defective 
and  proviiioiii.  The  good  meat  and  biscoit  were 
~  for  had;  mca  iold  iMr  armor  and  aceotstrcments : 
the  lwcfity*lhre  steeds  for  the  mai«at<anRs  of  the 
Hely  Brolherhond  were  replaced  by  twenty  sorry  hacks ;  not* 
the  prescoce  of  scores  of  derfcs,  inspectors,  and 
rode  Usti  of  everjr  article  taken  aboard,  and 
aKdiviti  from  every  tndividiiaL 
f,  OS  Scpcetnher  7^,  t40:t.  a  fleet  of  seventeen  sail, 
of  three  hips  of  from  two  to  three 

t*im).  anit  :,...,,....  — ^,  U,  set  sail  from  the  harbor 
of  '  Ont  of  the  carracks.  the  Admiral's  flafship,  is  the 

M9r>^  ua^iimie;  anotho^  t       *'    t  the  CaK#^    AmoQg  the  cara* 
vrii  as  tte  brave  Httk  /  ^aily  a  velerm  in  traniatlantic 

Iail«id  of  cari^icig  one  thousand  penoits.  as  planned. 
ndred  crowded  and  stowetl  thoittdvas  away  on  the 
ipa    "^en  were  ready  to  leap  into  the  sea  to  swim,  if  it  had 
mm  pnssibte,  into  dxise  new4ottnd  part«^ "  ^^  wild  were  they 
I  pi  m  the  Land  of  Gold 

_  the  notables  on  the  fleet,  or  those  destined  to  win 
in  the  If^ril  tmdiei,  as  thr  new  rr^rm  was  now  called, 
f  Jmmn  Poaet  de  Leon*  who  '  lerto  Rico.  dtKrtv- 

Flofida*  ami  vainly  soisfht  ^  '"  rt*-rni»  V.  nf h ; 

de  0|eda.  protcf^  of  thi  U* 

soldier  from  the  MooriMi  w:ir\^  wuu  wi>.n.j  y^:i  lucm 
deeds  in  the  itlands^  and  foimd  the  first  settlement 
«  tke  G«lf  of  Darien ;  Jtian  de  hi  Cosa,  the  ablest  pikH  of  his 
Hm^  wte  made  die  Ant  n^p  of  the  western  world;  DitfO 
C^am.  the  yotuigeat  brother  of  Columhuf,  who  should  have 
kmm  a  noe^  Instead  of  Cryinf  to  manage  an  tmruhr  cokmv; 
de  Akaiado^  who  saued  from  Guatemala  to  dbpttte  the 
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possession  of  Peru  with  Pizarro;  Francisco  de  Garay,  who 
opposed  Cortez ;  Pedro  de  las  Casas,  father  of  the  justly  famous 
Fray  Bartolome;  Doctor  Chanca,  the  Queen*s  own  physician, 
and  medical  director  of  the  tleet,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the 
voyage  and  the  first  scientific  sketch  of  America  to  the  Chapter 
of  Seville.  Last,  but  not  least,  was  Fray  Bernardo  Boil,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  the  apostolic  delegate,  and  head  of  a  dozen 
priests,  **one  of  those  subtle  politicians  of  the  cloister,  who  in 
those  days  glided  into  all  temporal  concems/*^ — (Irving.) 
According  to  Bancroft,  there  were  aboard  "also  bloodhounds 
to  aid  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  natives." 

Columbus  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  any  Portuguese  fleet  that 
might  try  to  intercept  him,  and  on  the  2d  of  October  arrived 
safely  at  the  Gran  Canada  without  a  conflict.  On  the  5th  he 
anchored  at  Gomera,  another  island  of  the  group,  where  he 
took  on  not  merely  fresh  water  and  wood,  but  seeds  and  cut- 
tings of  the  sugar-cane,  oranges,  lemons,  vegetables,  and 
melons ;  and  increased  their  stock  of  domestic  animals.  Amony^ 
the  latter  were  eight  swine,  costing  seventy-five  cents  each, 
from  which,  so  says  Iras  Casas,  sprung  the  infinite  number  of 
hogs  subsequently  found  in  the  Spanish  settlements.  The 
sugar-cane,  melons,  citrous  fruits,  and  swine  brought  to 
America  from  the  Canaries  have  been  of  more  benefit  to 
mankind  and  productive  of  more  wealth  than  all  the  billions 
of  gold  carried  from  the  New  World  by  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  13th  the  fleet  passed  Ferro,  the  most  western  of  the 
islands;  and  on  the  twentieth  day  thereafter,  November  3, 
1493,  sighted  the  first  land,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  lofty 
island.  Crews  and  passengers  chant  the  **  Salve  Regina**  and 
other  services  of  the  church.  It  being  Sunday  morning, 
Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Dominica,  which  it  still  retains*^ 
It  was  off  this  little  island,  in  1782,  that  Rodney  won  the 
mastery  of  the  Caribbean  for  the  British  from  the  Frenchman 
De  Grasse,  flushed  with  his  victory  at  Yorktown  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Thirty  miles  to  the  southward  could  be  seen  the  peaks  of 
another  Carib  island,  afterwards  called  Martinique,  which 
became  the  residence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  birth- 
place  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  two  women  destined  to  change 
the  history  of  France. 

Columbus  had  intentionally  taken  a  more  southerly  course 
than  on  his  first  voyage,  in  order  to  encounter,  if  fortunate, 
certain  islands  described  by  the  Indians  of  Haiti  as  lying  to  th( 
cast  and  south  of  them;  particularly  the  Island  of  Amazons,' 
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Iitc4    Upers, 

iL    5***^^  ^^  ^  saltly  out 

^m  m  the  tcoipcH. 

■       '^^^'^^  "^  Mchormgc  »^-    ^^^miml  detached  a  camvd  to 
H   ci^lcirc  Uommka,  and  p  to  ft  iinaner  island  to  the 

^r    aoflhward,  whkfa  be  nafn«ro    Manual:  ter  his  ship.    A 

I     hm  psrtj  waa  laiided«  and  with  nm  nony  Columbus 

aacK  fommmkm  not  only  o(  that  ii>land  ^lui  oUicn  in  light,  tnit 
aB  HMecn  Imda  and  the  %tM  which  cmbniced  them ;  ail  "in  the 
mmmma  provided  by  law/'  as  Doctor  Chaoca  wrote.  No 
^^^abitaiioni  are  found  here,  but  the  caravd  from  I>oii^ca 
^^^■^o«rts  Mmog  bouses  and  pc^iplr  on  that  island. 
^^^^Tbe  nejii  dav  Cotumbiis  tailed  to  an  island  about  twoity 
H  waie*  oorth.  wbkli  preMoted  a  mat  mountain  {>eak«  with  a 
^  Ama9  calaraet  on  ita  ttde^  which  *^appeared  to  faD  from  the 
He  caib  the  iatand  Guad^upt,  in  fulfillment  of  a 
made  to  the  rooiiks  of  Estomadura*  In  the  $hackt 
fooBd  many  httman  boocs  and  beads  hanging  from  the 
A  flumber  of  women  Bed  to  the  Spaniards*  and 
Ibey  were  capcives  from  Buriquen,  a  larse  island 
L  The  present  island  was  called  Tuniquetra*  and 
by  Canfaa,  wlio  made  raids  on  the  nanhern 
^^fmmtm^  carrying  off  the  men  for  food  and  the  women  for 
^^^B|l9  pHTpoiea.  Cohnnbos  ri|btly  betieved  these  to  be  the 
^^^^iga^la  ^.  mticfa  dreaded  by  the  Lucayans  and  Hatttans« 
V    bd  rm*\  lien  he  sought  rtmfirmation  io  Marco  Polo*s 

W     book  and  irjcniinrd  them  with  the  Anthropophagi  of  Asia. 

Oo  Oiiadahipf  the  Spaniards  find  the  stempost  of  a  Euro- 
pean ship^  aod  what  knha  Ukr  h.  rKcgo  Maniuez, 
te  royal  iMpador.  and  caplaiit  le  caravci%«  with  two 
and  eJcbt  men.  go  aabore  without  the  Admiral's  permts- 
and  loft^  rKt^nic/^fVo  so  completely  tn  the  tropical  forest 
Ojeda.  tr  picked  men,  is  unable  to  find  them. 
Smj  fortunatri) ,  nc^ly  all  the  male  population  is  away  on  a 

rtnaj.  to  ten  wftr<anors«  ami  the  half-itanreil  wanderers 
fttm  in  «afety  to  the  strips,  having  delayed  the  eapedilioo 
aisBt  a  wedk. 
Sonday.  November  tolh,  the  fleet  wei|^  anchor  and  alood 
10  il^  r.  H^iT.  Hi  the  directkm  of  Hi%panKkla,  Cotmbiis  gtviw 
wmm  flomerotts  Islands  of  the  Lesser  AntHles  whiefa 

lip  io  locir  o^iurse.  The  next  day  he  passes  by  a  ragged  island, 
^IhIi  be  calls  Mofutrralf,  after  a  mmmtatn  and  monastery  b 
A   few  mika  away  ti  a  kyvcly  rounded  rock  risim 
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several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  named  Santa 
Maria  la  Redonda;  and  the  next  morning  a  low-lying  island 
to  the  northeast  receives  the  appellation  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
A  small  island  presenting  a  volcanic  cone,  reminds  the  Admrial 
of  a  snow-clad  peak  near  Barcelona,  and  he  calls  it  Nieves,  or 
Snows ;  later  known  as  Nevis. 

Across  a  narrow  channel  is  another  island,  with  a  towering 
central  peak,  which  Columbus  calls  St,  Christopher,  after  his 
patron  saint.  It  was  here  that  the  English  got  their  first  foot- 
ing in  the  West  Indies,  in  1625 ;  and  the  name  was  abbreviated 
to  St.  Kitt's.  Farther  on,  the  Admiral  names  St,  EustactQ, 
Si*  Martin,  and  the  rock-bound  Saba,  In  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  his  brother,  he  calls  a  small  island  St.  Bartolomi, 

On  the  14th  the  fleet  came  to  an  island  called  Ayay  by  the 
Caribs,  who,  as  usual,  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  ships,  leav- 
ing tlieir  captives  to  escape  to  the  white  men.  While  here,  the 
Spaniards  have  their  first  fight  with  the  Caribs.  A  canoe- 
load  of  Indians  suddenly  appears  around  a  point  and  drop  their 
paddles  in  amazement  at  the  array  of  great  winged  vessels,  A 
boat  cuts  off  their  retreat  and  overturns  the  canoe,  but  the 
Caribs  continue  shooting  their  arrows  while  in  the  water,  and 
one  of  these  arrows,  which  may  have  been  poisoned,  fired  by 
a  Carib  woman,  wounds  a  Basque  so  severely  that  he  dies  a 
few  days  later.  Columbus  calls  this  island  Santa  Crus,  and 
to  the  north  names  St,  Thomas  and  5*^.  John, 

Coming  to  a  group  of  numerous  islets,  the  Admiral  calls  the 
largest  Si.  Ursula,  and  the  fifty  or  more  others  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins,  Columbus  noted  that  these  islands,  unlike 
the  others,  were  destitute  of  trees. 

Sailing  westward,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  large  island  which  was  called  Buriquen,  or  Borinquen, 
by  the  Indians,  Columbus  coasts  along  the  southern  shores  of 
this  island  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  on 
the  19th  enters  a  port  on  the  west  coast,  now  known  as  Agua- 
dilla,  not  far  from  Mayaguez.  The  Spaniards  watered  their 
ships  at  a  spring,  and  are  much  impressed  with  the  regular 
arrangement  and  neat  appearance  of  the  native  village,  all  the 
people  of  which  have  fled.  Columbus  names  the  island  San 
Juan  Bauiista,  or  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  soon  changed  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Early  Thursday  morning,  November  21,  1493.  the  ships 
steer  due  west,  and  before  night  come  in  sight  of  a  range 
of  high  mountains,  which  the  Indians  say  is  Haiti.  Columbus 
had  not  previously  visited  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  so  the 
next  morning  he  sent  ashore  the  remaining  Indian,  the  other 
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veil  mtoUiediUj 
»lui  he  was  exfi 
ry  for  the   ! 
..  10  tread  his  n^n.v  -^oi] 
BM  t.  :i  for  Itti^  refum. 

Cb4omou5  men  runic  i  unvarcU  the  ncirthcm  co&sl,  ind 
CMK  to  the  krge  bay  which  he  had  named  Cbt  Gotf  of  Arrows, 
«id  iMcr  known  ma  the  Uay  of  Sairaiii^  The  Beti  anchored  al 
Cipt  Aofd  for  the  night,  aod  enfifed  in  friendly  and  profit^ 
aUr  barter  with  the  nativct .  The  next  day  the  Admiral  hast- 
w««iwaf'  r»^.i;tw,  f»r«Tliar  landmarkit  he  htm^If  had 
Lov  of  Ciood  Weather,   Puerto  d« 

and  Goiaen  isjvcr,  wnerc  he  §aw  the  mermaids,  which 
lid  iti  oriftn  in  the  ^dco  CIbia»  the  Cipango  of  Maroi  Polo, 
llie  tftoomams  of  which  were  plakily  visible. 

Om  Am  JSth  th^  fleet  anchored  at  Monte  Crtiti.  fm\x  eirht 
hi^(vef  from  '  \  expecting  to  obtain  some  ti 

Ar  colooy.  ^ey  were  not  disappointed,      i  ,,<  .^.,  *..,^ 

ftKtj  tomd  '  >mpoted  corpse  bound  upon  two  rude 

niMin>  tbe  one  Dcmg  a  yonlh  and  the  other  an  old  man.  The 
nect  day  two  more  hn^^  are  foitnd  on  the  hank  of  the  river* 
OK  of  whkh  bor*  ^ed  that  they  were  not 

latfnttL    Filled  \^  ii^aster  to  his  men,  the 

Adnoirml  haslened  on  to  Navtdad,  and  anchored  off  the  reeft 
wm  dbe  nifht  -^^  ^'"•-'^nlier  JTih.  Two  cannon  are  fired,  but 
aB  b  darlt  it  i  thore.     Finatly,  about  midniicfat,  §onie 

come   an    m    a   canoe,   crying   "Almirante!**     The 
rgceitea  tbenii  and  recognizes  one  as  tbe  nephew  of 
Tbey  offer  Cohin&ni  two  goldoi  masks,  and 
9me  of  hi;  men  had  diH  from  Aieaac:  othera 
h^  qoarreled  and  g^  ior  with  a  train  of 

icnmles.  while  tbe  re-;  ..^^  .  .  ^  .  ^..^  *  ;.  t«attle  with  Cannabo, 
dbe  6crcc  mountain  cacique,  aided  by  Mayrionex,  and  the 
fortrtsa  t  '  *'  -ad  reduced  to  aahea.  Guacanar  ^-  !  to 
aM  Ml  wl  '.\4^  9nd  niffcred  the  losa  of  his  and 

wwi  Umadi  wounded.  Many  of  tbe  Spantards  dkl  nut  believe 
tkm  acBOOBt  nd,  with  Father  Boil,  were  foe  putting  the 
dbrftatn  to  death  ^e<)uent  investiigation  tended  to  ihow 

tfent  the  garrison  v;  1^.4  h^j  i^mneht  their  deatrnctinn 

tbcmsdvea  ^  r  officers,  and  cruel 

iry  to  disembark  his  motley  honk  of  adven- 
aooiher  fetttemenf ,  Cohwibiii  dctermtnod 


to  seek  a  better  location,  such  as  he  had  seen  at  Puerto  de  Plata. 
Sailing  now  to  the  eastward,  on  December  7th,  the  fleet,  with 
difficulty,  rounded  Monte  Cristi  and  reached  the  River  of 
Thanks ;  when,  the  wind  remaining  contrary,  the  Admiral  put 
about  to  a  port  three  leagues  back ;  where  he  unloaded  his  ships 
and  laid  out  a  town,  which  he  called  Isabella,  in  honor  of  the 
Queen.  The  place  was  abandoned  a  few  years  later,  but  its 
site  has  been  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bajo-Bonico,  about 
sixty  miles  west  of  Puerto  Plata,  where  the  outlines  of  the 
Admiral's  house,  the  church,  and  storehouse  are  yet  discernible. 

The  neighboring  swamps  bred  fever,  from  which  many  of 
the  Spaniards  died.  Neither  hidalgo  nor  nameless  adventurer 
cared  to  work  or  tried  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  environ- 
ment. Rations  ran  low,  and  there  were  not  enough  golden 
ornaments  to  suddenly  enrich  everyone.  These  settlers,  like  so 
many  other  gold-seekers,  came  to  realize  that  the  precious 
metal  does  not  grow  on  trees,  but  is  laboriously  dug  out  of  the 
earth  or  gathered  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  Disappoint- 
ment and  despondency  gave  rise  to  dissension  and  sedition, 
headed  by  Bernal  EHar,  the  royal  comptroller;  Firmin  Ccdo, 
the  assayer ;  and  Father  Boil,  the  papal  legate. 

Columbus,  of  course,  was  blamed  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
colony,  and  hoping  to  better  their  condition,  he  sent  out  two 
parties,  commanded  by  Ojeda  and  Garbolan,  respectively,  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  These 
young  officers  penetrated  into  the  Cibao  and  Niti,  where  they 
found  abundance  of  gold  in  every  stream,  Ojeda  himself  pick- 
ing up  a  nugget  weighing  nine  ounces. 

On  Sunday,  February  2,  1494,  Antonio  de  Torres  is  started 
back  to  Spain  with  twelve  of  the  ships,  taking  with  him  about 
five  hundred  of  the  invalids  and  malcontents,  a  number  of 
Indian  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  whom  the  Admiral  desig- 
nated "Cannibals,"  and  the  gold  accumulated  since  their 
arrival,  including  the  gold  masks  and  Ojeda's  nugget 

Leaving  his  weak  brother  Diego  in  command  at  Isabella, 
Columbus,  on  March  12th,  set  out  for  the  golden  Cibao  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  men,  bravely  attired  in  armor  and 
trappings,  with  standards  and  trumpets,  and  all  the  horses  they 
could  muster.  The  trail  leading  through  the  first  range  of 
mountains  to  the  beautiful  interior  plain,  afterwards  named  the 
Vega  Real,  was  so  narrow  that  the  cavaliers,  with  their  own 
hands,  enlarged  it  for  the  passage  of  the  horses.  Columbus 
called  it  "£/  Puerto  de  los  Caballeros/'  and  as  "Gendemen's 
Pass"  it  is  known  today.    On  the  border  of  the  Cibao,  by  the 
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■flfik  «»  an  inifcvttnBle  ^cctMnw 

Mmrdi  j(7!h  Columlius  rctttmcd  to  Ifmbellm,  and  on  the  Zdlh 
•f  Ap:  the  three  caravel*  be  had  retained,  for 

V  uua ;  to  iktcrmine  whether  it  was  a  great 
M  manf  Indiani  afimned,  or  an  eastern  projection  of 
at  of  Aaia»  as  he  himself  bdteverl     Afier  >atHng 
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from  Cape  Uaiai  abotst  three  hundred  leagise^^,  acvonl- 
a(  to  hb  cxnipytatiniia»  Cbtambtts  had  hti  notary  draw  up  an 
ilcta,  in  whicn  every  man  and  boy  aboard  the  tttrce  ships 
ttodcr  oath«  and  before  witnetaea,  that  Cuba   was 
a  pmrt  of  the  cootioem  of  Asia.    This  curious  doaimeni 
Iw^KCO  prescned.  and  befins  as  fotlowi: 

board  Ibe  carav  I  !&o  called  lhe'5uiilo 

*  Tbttrtdajr,  the  t  year  of  Our  Lord** 

1404,  the  nxnt  nobie  Senor  Don  Cbriatopber  Coiumbiis, 
H%|i  Aam»«^'   "^'  »*"•  n.  .-ir,  ^..a   Vieerojr  and  Perpetual  Gor- 
o(  ador  and  of  au  the  other 

and  mamiana  01  inc  ininr^,  discovcted  or  to  be  diftcov- 
ved,  cic.t  ctc^  dcowNled  of  me,  Fernando  Peres  de  Luna,  one 
of  the  ooiariei  public  of  the  city  of  labeOa,  on  behalf  of  their 
Mafcstiea^'*  He. 

In  July.  iftiM.  a  Spaniih  cruiser  named  Criilobal  Cobn  fled 
^^t*.*  1  .1.  t,..  .1,;.  ^f^^  coast,  pursori  by  the  warahipi  of  a 
Y  f  Sfttin  from  this  tsbuid,  her  last  fool* 

my^}  m  w/'  /ici*   \\<ir»d. 

The  Admiral  e¥«n  tfaoaght  of  contimiinc  Mi  ooiirte  to  the 
ivigatim  the  f lobe  by  doiiblinf  the  Golden 
croiatng  the  Gulf  of  Ganges,  and  bjr  a  new  route, 
artittnd  A  f rial  or  fotnf  up  the  Red  Sea  and  mi  overland 
ID  lopp«  and  |entttlen«  reach  Spam* 

On  iMi  voyage  Cetamlmi  diiacovered  Jamatea,  which  be 
SHMd  Sm^imffo;  and  returned  to  IiabeUa  bf  the  south  coast 
nf  Kttti     At  erery  pnrt  hr  entered  the  oatltes  told  of  a  much 

cat«  aboitndlsH[  in  gold  and  pearls. 
1;^   htirestifaiioo  of  the  C-  »*  — 
Umdi,  Cobnhbai  kit  Cape  Enraoc^  tlie  east  point  c 
to  tlie  souther  '«y  loodilng  at  the  i 

the  Adnirat  suddei  mto  a  deep  Goma,  h 

•I  all  hti  icMo  and  faculties.  resmbSog  death  itadf.    The 
pOoti,  omdi  alarmed^  tomod  Ibetr  ¥esieU  shout 

Jtffval>  ikfgg 


land  to  the  sot] 
to  compic 
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and  hurried  to  Isabella,  which  place  they  reached  on  the  29th 
of  September, 

Columbus  remains  in  a  stupor  for  several  days,  and  when  he 
regains  consciousness  it  is  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  his  beloved 
brother  Bartholomew,  who  had  recently  come  to  Hispaniola  in 
charge  of  three  caravels.  During  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy* 
Margarite  and  Fray  Boil  had  fomented  trouble  and  rebellion 
under  the  weak  administration  of  Don  Diego,  which  ended  by 
them  and  the  malcontents  seizing  two  of  the  vessels  brought 
out  by  Don  Bartolome,  and  sailing  away  to  Spain  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  their  Majesties. 

Torres,  who  had  just  brought  out  four  ship-loads  of  supplies, 
returns  to  Spain;  and  Diego  Colon  is  sent  along  to  help  settle 
the  division  of  the  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  There 
being  so  little  gold  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, the  Admiral  fills  the  ships  with  what  he  knows  will  be 
equally  acceptable,  viz.,  five  hundred  captive  Indians  consigned 
to  the  Bishop,  Juan  dc  Fonseca,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Cadiz  and  Seville.  Many  writers  hold  up  their  hands 
in  holy  horror  at  this  procedure  of  Columbus;  but  his  action 
was  commonplace  and  in  accord  with  the  Christian  as  well  as 
pagan  customs  of  the  day.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  man  to  torture  and  kill  his  captive,  to  hold  him 
for  ransom,  to  keep  him  in  bondage,  or  to  eat  him.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  later,  in  the  New  World,  the  White  Man, 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  Justice,  burnt  his  own  people  accused 
of  being  infidels  or  witches ;  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  human  beings  were  still  being  held  in  slavery  all  over 
the  Americas. 

Isabella*s  character  is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the 
dark  picture  of  Spanish  discovery  and  conquest;  but  the  fine 
phrases  of  indignation,  credited  to  her  by  partial  and  senti- 
mental historians,  come  with  ill  grace  from  a  Queen  who  per- 
mitted her  subjects  to  deal  in  Guinea  negroes  and  Canary 
Islanders,  who  had  driven  the  Jewish  people  from  their  homes 
in  Spain,  and  who,  at  that  time,  held  and  sold  as  slaves  thou- 
sands of  Moorish  men,  women,  and  children.  As  for  the 
unctuous  and  grasping  Ferdinand,  no  one  w^ould  ever  accuse 
him  of  allowing  feeling  or  sentiment  to  stand  between  him  and 
the  prospect  of  turning  an  honest  penny  by  traffic  in  human 
souls. 

Columbus  made  Bartholomew  Adelantado,  or  lieutenant* 
governor,  and  his  good  sense  and  force  of  character  greatly 
assisted  his  brother  in  controlling  the  unruly  subjects  in  the 
colony. 
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of  aoldkn,  that  the  warltke  Caonabo  collected 
Qpoilx  attacked  St  Thomas.    T ' 
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fcfuied 

km  iwdhahte iJial  the  Spaniardi  wouM  luvr  twr^  M^d. 

^  chieftain  warned  (*  ng,  and 

the  inevitable  doom  of  in^  i^^^       rj,..a.  ^uh  but 
A,  put!  a  pair  of  ihinjng  handcuflfi  on  Caonabo 
iea  ihai  giUlant  riidfit#  off  behhid  him  on  the  back  of 
i  m  bibe&a ;  and  Colttmbui  invtd^  tlie  Vega  Real  with 
foot,  twenty  horse,  and  twenty  btoomoondi,  and 

to  1%^!  ao  annv   of   Tn^Iian^   p<ifimated  by  WOmm  of  thc 

to  be  IT  jusand, 

Aa  an  cndcncse  u i  lu^^^  iu;;jri.ii<'i),  ituu  t*/ raise  a  rcTentie  for 
fte  eQhxqr,  Cohunbua  im^io^d  a  heai]  tax  upon  the  naii%-cs* 
Eivf  Indka^  mak  and  femaJe,  between  the  am  of  fourteen 
aad  forty  Tear«.  waa  tagged  with  a  metal  cheats  and  rn|uired 
•o  fw^mi^  tailcrt,  every  three  months,  with  a  Flemish 

tewk't*^.  _  .    :  goMf  or  an  mrrata  (twenty-five  potmds)  of 

^*  thti  tioEM;  Joan  AgiOKlo  if  tat  out  to  ptitly  fopenede  the 

ly ;  and  wmmi  alter,  both  n>en  tail  to  Spain  to  settle  their 

^JOcrcneca  at  Court    The  Adniirat  on  the  Ntiia,  reached  Cadii 

«i  dK  itth  of  June.  1406*  after  a  tediooa  and  perikxii  voyafe, 

Anii^  which  that  »ti>ut  hearted  savage,  Caonabo^  had  died. 

Frooi  1 '^  ^rmbtis  *ent  difpatchei  by  Pedro  Alooio  Nino, 

who  waj  ling  out  for  HtspanloU,  to  his  brother  Bar- 

dnloBiew,  directing  mm  to  begin  a  iettlemenl  on  the  tooth 
oootl  of  the  tdand.  near  some  minei  on  the  river  Hayna,  dli* 
alDB0d  by  a  cartqt»ei%  to  her  lover,  Miguel  Dtax. 

Ptftiom  to  thi?  ^  -  ^' nl  10,  1495,  •  royal  proclamation  had 
%mm  liaMd,  in  ^  of  the  rights  of  Colttmbui,  gtviog 

tponiifda  permtsi&iua  tu  settle  b  flUpaniola,  and  permitting 
prvvale  voyagea  of  diicovery.  On  the  remonatrance  of  thc 
Atenl,  raii  was  rrscinded  in  to  far  as  it  was  prejudicial  to 
Mm;  and«  in  a/int].  n    aU  hl%  former  ihlts  unrf  imnf?  were 
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in  hii  family;  the  distribution  of 
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D^nn^  the  neat  year,  PcftUnand  and  Iiabetb  wrre  bosOy 
«iipg  «?  holiness  and  function  arriage 

of  Ftimv^  j^^n  and  Princtas  Joana  1^.^..  .^....^  w.  u.e  hoosc 
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of  Austria;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Crown  Prince,  the 
only  son,  died;  so  it  was  not  until  the  year  1498  that  ships, 
men,  and  supplies  could  be  furnished  their  Admiral  of  the 
Ocean  Sea  for  another  voyage  to  the  Indies* 

'*lt  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  relate  what  I  heard  happened  in  Spain 
to  Columbus,  after  he  had  discovered  the  Indies;  although  it  had  been 
done  in  ancient  times  in  other  ways,  but  was  new  then.  Columbus 
being  at  a  party  with  many  noble  Spaniards,  where*  as  was  customary, 
the  subject  of  conversation  was  the  Indies,  one  of  them  undertook  to 
say:  'Mr  Christopher,  even  if  you  had  not  found  the  Indies,  we  should 
not  have  been  devoid  of  a  man  who  would  have  attempted  the  same  that 
you  did,  here  in  our  own  country  of  Spain,  as  it  is  full  of  great  men 
clever  in  cosmography  and  literature.'  Columbus  said  nothing  in 
answer  to  these  words,  but  having  desired  an  egg  to  be  brought  to  him, 
he  placed  it  on  the  table,  saying;  ^Gentlemen,  I  will  lay  a  wager  with 
any  of  you,  that  you  will  not  make  this  egg  stand  up  as  I  will,  naked 
and  without  anything  at  all.'  They  all  tried,  and  no  one  succeeded  in 
making  it  stand  up.  When  the  egg  came  round  to  the  hands  of  Colum- 
bus, by  beating  it  down  on  the  table  he  fixed  it,  having  thus  crushed 
a  little  of  one  end;  wherefore  all  remained  confused,  understanding 
what  he  would  have  said :  that  after  the  deed  is  done,  everybody  knows 
how  to  do  it;  that  they  ought  first  to  have  sought  for  the  Indies,  and 
not  laugh  at  him  who  had  sought  for  it  first,  while  they  for  some  time 
had  been  laughing,  and  wondered  at  it  as  an  impossibility/'— Z,^  HistoHa 
del  Mondo  Nvovo — 1565, 
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1496 
DiKOfvcry  of  the  MaiDknd 

"CImuw  ior  lb*  Admiral  of  tk*  Occmn!     ChaJnt 
For  htm  wbo  gave  a  a««  bMven.  a  new  earth, 
A*  boljr  Joluikftd  firopkciiod  ol  me. 
Gave  f lorj  sad  More  empire  to  tbc  Kiagt 
Of  Spoin  thaa  all  tbeir  baitlee!     Chaint  for  lum 
Who  poAh'd  hit  prows  into  the  tettiac  •on. 
And  made  West  Catt,  and  tail'd  the  Urafoti't  If  oath. 
And  came  apoo  the  If  oooiaiaa  of  the  World, 
And  Mw  the  rrrert  roll  from  Paradise  I** 

Alfred  Teaaywm. 

tN  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  May,  1498.  Columbus 
saile<l  from  the  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barra- 
mcda,  near  Cadiz,  on  his  third  venture  into  the 
western  ocean.  He  landed  at  Porto  Santo,  the 
Madeira,  and  at  Gomera,  in  the  Canaries. 
Columbus  left  here  on  the  21st  of  June,  and 
when  off  Ferro,  he  divided  his  fleet,  sending 
three  vessels,  under  Carvajal,  Arana,  and 
Colombo,  with  >u|i|)lic'»  for  the  new  town 
which  the  Adelantadn  had  started  on  the 
^»uthern  shore  of  Hi^paniola.  The  Admiral 
him<^lf.  with  the  three  smaller  craft,  turned  to 
the  !.nuthward.  and  arrived  at  the  Cz\)C  \'erde  Islands  on  the 
27th.  where  he  supplied  himself  with  fresh  water  and  gnat's 
r:<at  He  left  here  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  steered  t«i  the 
w  uthwe^'t  It  %%as  the  Admiral'^  plan  on  this  voyai^e  to  take 
A  more  southerly  course  than  ff*rmerly,  and  seek  the  e«)uatortal 
re|fj«  n*  t«  thr  ^mth  of  Hi^^paniola  and  Ciilja,  where  he  exi»ected 
!•  hrv!  thr  >Und««  <ir  land  which  the  Indians  told  him  lay  in 
tha!  Iirrrt'  r  Moreover,  he  believed,  uith  Jaymc  Ferrer,  the 
'.earr.t'l  ;c*Af!tr.  that  the  nearer  «>nc  appr(achc«l  the  e«|uat'ir  the 
blacker  l<xi:rir  the  f*e<»plc.  .md  the  more  abundant  the  JJ*^'M, 
j<arl*    prcci'U^  ^t^nr*.  drug*,  and  ^pice-* 

<  'n  July  I  Jib  the  •^'jiiadron  wa**  in  latitude  ?*  nnrth,  when  the 
••:r..;  cra«^e«!  and  the  hrat  lievame  int'»lrrable  The  sram-*  of  thr 
•hifi^  cpene^!  and  tar  dri|ipe«I  fp»m  the  rigging.    The  meat  and 
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wheat,  in  the  hold,  spoilt;  and  the  water-butts  and  wine-casks 
burst  their  hoops.  The  sailors  lost  strength  and  spirits,  and 
their  commander  suffered  from  fever  and  his  old  malady,  the 
gout.  The  horrors  formerly  suffered  by  sailing  vessels  when 
caught  in  the  "doldrums,"  the  region  of  calms  near  tlie  Equator, 
are  now  nearly  eliminated  by  the  general  use  of  steamers. 

On  the  20th  a  breeze  springs  up;  and  on  the  22d  birds  arc 
seen  flying  towards  the  northwest.  It  was  the  custom  of 
Columbus,  when  engaging  in  an  undertaking,  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  when  starting  out  on  this  voyage  he 
vowed  to  name  the  first  land  discovered  after  the  sacred  Triad. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  1498,  as  if  in  response  to  this  vow,  the 
triple  peaks  of  a  mountain  are  seen  in  the  west,  by  Alonzo 
Perez,  who  happens  to  climb  up  into  the  crow*s-nest.  **It  has 
pleased  Our  Lord."  writes  Columbus,  **for  His  divine  glory, 
that  the  first  sight  was  three  mogotes,  all  united ;  I  should  say 
three  mountains,  all  at  one  time  and  in  one  view."  The 
Admiral  calls  the  distant  land  Trinidad;  and  all  join  in  chanting 
the  **  Salve  Regina"  and  other  pious  couplets. 

The  ships  approached  Trinidad  at  its  southeastern  corner, 
now  called  Point  Galeota;  after  doubling  which,  they  sailed 
westward  along  the  south  coast.  The  next  day,  August  i»  1498, 
Columbus  saw  land  to  the  south,  his  first  sight  of  the  continent 
of  America,  and,  believing  it  an  island,  he  names  it  La  Isla 
Santa  (Sancta),  or  Holy  Island.  The  Admiral  passed  around 
the  projecting  tongue  of  land  on  the  southwest  point  of  Trini- 
dad by  a  turbulent  channel,  between  it  and  Isla  Santa,  which 
he  called  Boca  del  Serpiente  (the  Serpent's  Mouth).  While 
anchored  here  at  night  his  vessels  are  nearly  swamped  by  a 
giant  wave,  or  bore,  the  dreaded  pororoca  of  the  Orinoco  river. 
Once  inside  Point  Icacos,  Columbus  found  himself  in  an 
immense  body  of  water,  as  quiet  as  a  pond,  and  sweet  to  the 
taste. 

To  the  north  of  the  lowlands  of  Isla  Santa  (really  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco)  was  a  range  of  mountains,  seemingly  on  a 
third  island,  to  which  the  Admiral  gave  the  name  Isla  de 
Cracia  (Island  of  Grace,  or  Mercy),  The  Indians  on  the  latter 
were  taller,  fairer,  and  more  intelligent  than  any  yet  encoun- 
tered in  the  Indies,  They  called  their  land  Paria,  a  name  yet 
preserved  in  designating  the  cape  and  gulf  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Venezuela,  opposite  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Colum- 
bus, however,  called  the  gulf  Golfo  de  las  Perlas,  on  account  of 
the  many  pearls  collected  from  the  Indians ;  and  confirmed  the 
statement  by  Pliny,  that  oysters  generate  pearls  from  dewdrops. 
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be  bebdd,  mt  low  tide*  oysters  clinging  to  the  mangrove 
with  thrir  maattu  opai  to  receive  the  iailiitg  dew.    The 
Bbhop  La»  C^miat,  who  came  here  later,  is  mare  accuntte 
ofaimralion,  fur  be  ootsi  that  these  oysters  Itvmg  in 
vaiert  do  ooc  produce  pcarb»  but  that   the   |>carl 
"yt  a  Mtnrml  tasttocl,  ai  if  oonsdocti  of  their  predoos 
Udt  liMSiiaelires  in  the  deepest  waters.^ 
The  Admiral  ipcst  two  pleasant  weeks  about  the  gtdf  in 
inUEreooTie  with  the  natives  of  Trinidad  and  Paria. 
pearls,  ihcy  wore  omaments  of  guanin,  an  aUoy  of 
tilm,  and  copper.    Cohioilms  fotrad  deer  and  nitmeroua 
I.  the  first  »een  in  the  New  World;  and  is  surprised 
find  the  temperature  r  '    ^cr  than  tn  the  ssimc  btitude 

I  the  oDast  of  Africa.  cektng  an  exit  on  the  wc^t^n 

of  the  gulf,  be  is  met  everywhere  by  rivers  of  fresh  water 
ibaUow  floondiiiir^  ^^i!  U  compelleil  to  turn  back  and  riiik 
to  the  north  the  rushing  currents  of  the  /r> 

or  Dr^p>n  s   .Mouth.     The  attenpl  is  made,   hy 
on  the  night  of  August   15th,  and  is  succesufuK 
Tthe  Admiral  comntlts  one  of  his  rare  errors  of  seaman- 
be  \tu  go  bia  anchors  on  encoimterinf  a  great  wave, 
10  the  one  met  tn  the  Serpent's  Month. 
Saldy  in  the  Caribbean  Sca^  Columbus  desanes  two  islands 
perueptiMe  in  the  northeast,  probably   T^oigi^  and 
hot  ts  tttiified  to  name  them  Asondon  and  Concep- 
west  along  the  north  coast  of  f^ria  for  abotit 
and  fifty  niilo»  when  he  became  oonvtnoed  from 
4  partictitArTv  from  iht  mli»hty  vokuoes  of  freah 
tis  it  was  not  an  island^ 

"^crrm  I'Irma,  i>i   ^^^v  cmctu,  ui   whicfa  imtil  this  day 


Near  the  shore  are  a  number  of  islands,  at  the  largest  of 
he  ooUecU  three  pounds  of  pearls  from  the  Indians,  and 
\  rt  Mm§^wiia    the  PearL    Near  by  are  Cmthoffma  and  Cache, 
I  %D  scawafd  of  Margarita  are  La  BtamfuUh  and  Las  Tejfi- 
ftf^     The  Admiral  called  this  region  Costa  de  tas  Pcrlas,  and 
D  becanie  famous  as  the  Peart  Islands.    Ojeda, 
)  robbod  the  natms  later,  siartod  a  settlement  on  Cubagua«, 
I  he  named  New  CadU«  but  it  was  afterwanis  abandoned. 
For  aome  tfanc  Cofambos  had  been  luffmnir  with  fever  aod 
I  of  the  ejfcs,  and  gave  his  or  n  a  couch  on 

V\^iiT»    n  I  m  I  n  J,f  |n|p    OVer    th^     ktrt,fft,  <fv^t\'\     \vti*     nati 

:  areo  Fob  s.i 
Aroeni  imiwmyphers  nor  the  tioij  rameri  l 
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his  disordered  and  fevered  fifteenth-century  brain  conceived 
that  he  now  was  near  the  apex  of  the  earth,  upon  which  was 
situated  the  Earthly  Paradise,  w^hich  none  could  enter  except 
by  Divine  permission ;  that  in  this  Eden  was  the  Tree  of  Life, 
and  from  it  issued  the  rivers  of  fresh  water,  which  we  now 
know  as  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  He  was  willing  to  concede 
that  the  Eastern  hemisphere  was  perfectly  round,  as  Ptolemy 
and  others  proved  by  the  eclipses  of  the  moon.  **but  this  western 
half  of  the  world,  I  maintain,  is  like  the  half  of  a  very  round 
pear,  having  a  raised  projection  for  the  stalk,  as  I  have  already 
described,  or  like  a  woman's  nipple  on  a  very  round  ball.*' 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of  August,  the  Admiral  sailed 
out  of  the  bay  of  Cumana,  opposite  the  island  of  Margarita* 
and  steered  northwest  for  Santo  Domingo  (then  called  Nucva 
Isabella),  the  new  town  established  by  E>on  Bartolome  in  1496, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Hispaniola,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama 
river.  Columbus  had  noted,  on  leaving  the  Dragon's  Mouth, 
that  a  current  set  strongly  to  the  west,  but  on  turning  from  the 
coast  he  failed  to  allow  for  this  drift,  and  found  himself,  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th,  off  the  island  of  Beata,  fifty  leagues 
west  of  the  new  capital  of  the  Indies.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  and  together  they  arrived  at  Santo 
Domingo.  August  30,  1498. 

During  the  two  years  absence  of  the  Viceroy,  the  thriftless 
and  vicious  Spaniards,  who  constituted  a  majority  of  the 
colonists,  tired  of  robbing  and  maltreating  the  Indians,  and 
rebelled  against  the  rule  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  They 
were  headed  by  Francisco  Roldan.  the  alcalde  mayor ^  or  chief 
judge  of  the  island,  who,  like  the  other  Spaniards,  did  not 
relish  the  honors  and  authority  conferred  upon  these  foreigners. 
At  the  same  time  the  enemies  of  Columbus  in  Spain— and  they 
appear  to  have  been  numerous — aided  and  encouraged  by 
Bishop  Fonseca,  who  was  in  charge  of  all  business  relating  to 
the  Indies — ^besieged  the  Court  with  slanders  and  charges 
against  him;  and  the  King  and  Queen  decided  to  send  out 
Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  commander  of  the  military  and  religious 
order  of  Calatrava,  to  inquire  into  affairs  on  Hispaniolaj  and, 
if  necessary,  relieve  Columbus  of  command. 

After  weary  months  of  humiliating  negotiations  with  Roldan, 
and  the  hanging  of  Moxica  and  several  other  renegades,  the 
Viceroy  succeeds  in  suppressing  the  revolt ;  but  no  sooner  are 
things  again  peaceful  and  promising  than  Bobadilla  arrives,  and 
with  as  little  sense  as  decency,  places  Columbus  and  his  brothers 
in  irons.     Las  Casas  tells  us  that  the  shackles  were  put  on  the 
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AAttirmi  bjr  one  of  tds  own  tervaou,  *'a  gmcdoi  mud  ihamdcss 
cook  I  knew  tlie  fdiow,  and  I  ditfik  hU  name  wat  Eapinoca*** 
Tbt  im,  and  pe1ia|>s  the  greatest*  AdmtnU  of  the  Oc^  Sea, 
who  widened  tbc  inteUectiial  as  well  as  the  physical 
for  fT^»"t''"'»  ^"  »  ^hry  had  given  an  empire  to  the  little 
I  <  n,  was  carried  to  Spain  in  chains, 

the  voyage,  t  V  upoa  readiiiig  Spain,  Coluns* 

wrote  a  bcamitul  1<  l^oRa  Juana  de  la  Torrei,  who 

I  agnB  or  pHremcu  tu  tiie  Infante,  Prince  Jcian,  and  who 
imiinate  tenna  with  Quern  liabclla,  giving  a  simple 
of  evcnti  on  llifpanioUt  and  the  wrongs  he  had 
It  ia  one  of  the  sanest  documentf  he  ever  penned— 
about  Marco  Pob,  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  or  a  terres* 
t;  and  no  golden  fvomiM!^  '  Me  to  fuIfiO.     The 

AdMral  arrived  at  Cadiz  Novembi  x>,  and  this  letter^ 

with  the  connivance  of  Vaiirjo,  was  forwarded  to 
Jnana*  then  with  the  Court  at  Granada,  before  tbc 
of  Boba^lilla ;  and  m  a  short  time  Colnmbut  and  hia 
were  relttsed  from  arr^t 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  sorry  fc^  the  way  in  wbick 
had  been  treated  by  Bobadilla,  and  renewed  the 
of  thi^  high  appreciation  and  regani— but  were 
I  cv^ol  not  10  restore  htm  to  hi%  viceroyatty,  or  to  revoke  the 

|1  r%r^r\Kr'    fit    f  iriC     f  nTft  i  if  f  itir   «^fK#»r   n:avi«»atnr«  tO  eJTplOTe 

tfaar  mt^tJm 

I  t%DO»  AiaoK?  <ic  u^C'ia^  wun  .\r!ictigo  vc5t»uca  and  juan 

[4e  b  Coaa ;  Padro  Alonso  Nillo,  with  Cristoval  Gnerra ;  Vicente 

I  Yalea  PInaao,  and  Dkgo  de  Lepe«  had  foDowed  the  course  laid 

by  the  Admiral  to  Paria,  and  had  rfivcovered  the  eoasti 

of  Brmail.  and  \  i.  westward  of  |I  of  Margarita; 

ol  rctnraing  to  ^i«<-i^.  .^tlh  pesirls  or -^  ...  Cktobrr,  1500, 

ig  the  return  of  Columb'  j^  de  Bastiilas  lad 

^aai  aail  for  the  Pearl  Coast,  with  Juan  dc  u  Cosa  as  pilot,  and 

_  on  board  a  bright  youi^  man  by  the  name  of  Vaseo 

NwAes  de  Balboa. 

Hew  Wat   £*pain  thi^  r»fiTv  n^fu »n  rni^sKnl  in   rrolcirti^  vc>ira#ea 

imo  unknown  >ea9.  le 

kveial  vtiyage  of  O^iumnuv,  ui^nvr:   m>    I'}  f<if\ay 

mD€t  dfvinr  than  bnman,  «efii  in  Cabot  and  hts  son 

throe  months  and  reported 
Ian*  v^ablr  tr:i*  l^Sr^dnr      Tn 

iagB^^cbaflfian  Cabot  a^n  tailed  in  tt^  If 

nad  foDoiwed  the  shores  of  a  continent  scu...  .^  ...^ > 

nfCnbn. 
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But  most  important  of  all  was  the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
who  sailed  from  Portugal  in  1497,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  reached  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  Hindustan. 
By  sailing  to  the  east,  around  Africa,  Gama  had  found  the 
Spice  Islands  and  people  so  long  sought  by  Columbus  in  the 
west  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal  sent  Pedro  Alvarez  de 
Cabral,  in  1500,  with  a  fleet,  to  follow  up  the  work  of  Gama 
and  start  a  Poituguese  coluny  in  India,  Cabral  had  just  sent 
back  the  intelligence,  by  one  of  his  ships,  that  he  had  found 
land  southwest  of  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  lying  east  of  the 
Pope's  Line.  This  land  was  Brazil,  which  had  been  discovered 
two  months  before,  January  20,  1500,  by  Pinzon  ;  but  the  Pope's 
ruling,  and  a  subsequent  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
gave  the  region  to  the  latter. 

These  expeditions,  particularly  the  return  of  Gama,  in  1499, 
with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  East,  tended  to  dim  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  and  rob  Spain  of  the  wealth  of  India  and  Cathay. 
Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  1501,  the  Admiral  proposed 
another  voyage  to  the  King  and  Queen ;  and  they  were  only 
too  ready  to  enter  into  any  scheme  that  might  thwart  the 
encroachments  of  their  rival,  Portugal, 

In  the  meantime,  Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  a  militant  priest 
of  the  Order  of  Alcantara,  is  made  Governor  and  Judge  of 
Hispaniola;  and  sails  in  great  state,  February  13,  1302,  with 
thirty  ships  and  twenty-five  hundred  people,  to  relieve  the 
blundering  Bobadilla,  and  establish  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
more  firmly  in  the  West  Indies. 

While  awaiting  the  preparation  of  his  own  modest  squadron, 
the  unstable  mind  of  Columbus  wanders  off  into  mystic  medi- 
tations, and  he  writes  a  treatise  on  the  fulfillment  of  prophe- 
cies. The  manuscript  of  Los  Libros  de  las  Profecias,  though 
edited  and  commended  by  Fray  Gaspar  Gorrico,  and  dedicated 
to  their  Most  Catholic  Majesties,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  still 
awaits  a  publisher. 

Copy  of  letter  written  to  Nicol6  Odcrigo,  at  Genoa,  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  conceniing  the  bequests  the  latter  had  made  to  the  Bank  of 
St,  George,  in  trust,  to  reduce  the  tax  on  com,  wine,  and  other  pro- 
visions in  his  native  city: 

"Virtuous  Sir: 

"When  I  departed  for  the  voyage  from  which  I  now  come,  I  talked 
with  you  at  length.  I  believe  that  you  well  remember  all  that  was  said 
then.  I  he!ievcd  that  on  arriving  I  would  find  letters  from  you  and  a 
person  with  a  message.  Also  at  that  time  I  left  with  Francisco  dc 
Ribarol  a  book  of  copies  of  letters  and  another  book  of  my  Privileges 
in  a  case  of  red  Cordovan  leather  with  a  f^ilvcr  lock;  and  I  left  two 
letters  for  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  to  which  I  assigned  the  tenth  of 
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for  the  reduction  of  Uxes  on  wheat  and  other  prorisiona. 
To  aolliisv  of  this  have  I  had  any  reply.  Mr.  Francisco  says  that 
cvcrytiiifiK  reached  there  in  safety.  It  there  is  discourtesy  in  the 
a  was  on  the  fiart  of  the  gentlemen  of  St.  George  in  not  having 
and  their  fortune  is  not  increased  thereby.  And  this  is  the 
(or  its  being  said  that  whoever  serves  all  serves  no  one. 
AaocJKf  book  of  my  PriviUges  like  the  aforesaid  I  left  in  Cadiz  with 
Fnaco  Catooio,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  that  he  might  send  it  to  yotL 
Beck  were  to  be  placed  in  safe<keeping  wherever  you  might  consider 
it  best.  1  received  a  letter  from  the  King  and  Queen  my  Lords,  at 
Ike  tane  of  my  departure.  It  is  written  there.  Look  at  it  and  you 
viD  find  it  very  goo<l.  Nevertheless  Don  Diego  was  not  placed  in 
9om€ttmm  according  to  the  promise. 

*Ditnng  the  tmie  I  was  m  the  Indies  I  wrote  to  their  Highnesses 

my  voyage,  by  three  or   four  different  ways.    One  letter  was 

to  roe,  and  ^alcd  as  it  was  I  send  it  to  you  with  this.    In 

letter   I   kend  you  the  supplement  to  the  description  of  the 

for  vou  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Juan  Luis,  together  with  the  other 

of  information,  and   I   have  written  him  that  you  will  be  the 

r  and  interpreter  of  the  letters.    I  would  like  to  receive  letters 

yog  and  desire  that  they  speak  cautiously  of  the  purpose  to 

I  we  have  agreed. 

*I  arrived  here  very  sick.  At  this  time  occurred  the  death  of  the 
Qtea,  my  Lady,  whom  God  has,  without  my  seeing  her.  Up  to  the 
MscBt  I  cannot  tell  you  what  will  be  the  result  of  my  achievements. 
I  bebeve  that  her  Highness  will  have  provided  well  for  me  in  her  will 
•ad  the  Kmf,  my  Lord,  answers  very  well. 

""Fraaco  Catonio  will  tell  you  the  rest  at  length.     May  oar  Lord 
kave  yon  in  Hit  keeping. 
"Froin  Seville.  December  27,  1504. 

Tbe  High  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  Viceory  and  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Indies,  etc 

.S. 
.S.  A.  S. 
X  M  Y 
Xpo  Ferens" 
(Showing  the  mbrua  or  peculiar  signature  of  Columbus.] 
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OF 
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«t  Cfltfnl  Amma  aod  Um  Udmu  of  P< 


Of 


«Mtt«  man,  iMtl  I  4ii 


t    v\  .i  r  » 


1  v^v,TLcs  of  Colombiii  wtiiwmrd 
VM^  uire  to  Mftfcb  of  Uod ;  hii 
fourth  ind  Issi  voyige  wis  ttodcitiikcfi  to 
fold  a  water  pau^ce*  or  strmh,  leading  to  the 
raEioii  of  Caihay  viittcd  by  Muxo  Polo;  or 
wUch  wodM  pM  iouth  of  Aria  iaio  ^ 
lodiaii  OceaiL 

Tbe  Adnirml  had  found  two  mafaJaiidi, 
as  be  thougbL     To  the  north  was  Cuba, 
which  be  believed  to  be  a  part  of  Maofi 
(Cochb  China);  in  tbe  tooth  was  Park, 
[wtih  the  Garden  of  Eden  •ocnewbere  on  tt§  more  elevated 
Between  these  two  Terrae  Firmae  wai  an  unejEplored 
in  which  the  two  mamlandt  dtber  joined,  formtng  one 
ooQCsnnt:  or,  what  was  more  probable,  the>'  were 
bf  a  body  of  water.    When  Cotombus  left   the 
of  Coba,  m  1494,  at  a  point  three  hundred  and 
leafnea  weal  of  Cape  Maisi,  tbe  coast  to  the  west* 
tttmed  10  the  aomh.    The  storca  of  PAria  and  Us  Eden 
rerrm  Flrma  (Sooth  America),  qrteitded  indcfinilahr  towards 
est.    Alonf  Ihb  oonsi  was  a  itranr  cnnttt  mttw$  to  the 
and  the  tame  drift  was  obaenred  as  far  north  as  His- 
Rnidcs^  the  by  of  the  islands  was  east  and  west, 
I  tbe  prcraillnf  winds  blew  also  in  that  direction.     All  these 
aomena  proved  to  ilie  Atbniral  thai  the  waters  of 
I  Western  or  Ailaotie  Ocean  Bowed  tfaroo^pi  a  atratt  otiwean 
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Thi«;  ^eKTJ.s  to  he  a  point  against  :he  aile^.L  -."cyage  if 
P:nzf>n.  '.'^'^nfirr.:,  ioiif..  and  Li^desraa,  -iirnugri  "iie  "J  Tnrnn 
Channel  :nr.f)  die  '"iulf  '-*f  Mexicc  ami  anund  Cobsu  Ji  loar-i 
•;irhtrh  vjiid  have  ^:^''*n  AxTierijjo  '/espucc:  i  rignt  :f  die 
rr^nt  in  en  t  'it  .\mer:ra  a  year  aiiead  :f  ^Z  :,iumbus.  I£  dns 
7oy^5C^  rrAJly  or.r::;rr''d,  and  it  was  kni.wn  -hat  me  vij^rvor-i- 
f1r>'v::it^  '-.iirrent.,  -,f  'he  Caribbean  rea  f'r'nuL  in  :Tiiier 
thr^tjf/h  'he  pa-s-va^^e  west  of  Cuba,  a  hunrir-^.i  niiles  .n  vrdni, 
why  Mi'!  rhe  .\rtmiral  dream  of  a  -.trait  re  -Jie  ^•:utii've:=r  :f 
\^\^\>'H^^u,\7i,  -.vher^,  rhe  r.vo  continents  ^-ouid  ren*:  :c  irui~:ac3 
p;irh  other!"  Oihimbus  located  this  strait  at  liicut  :±e  I:rriiinu5 
of  l*;*n;im;i.  where  it  was  found,  later,  diat  ±e  -vater^  :f  :fie 
w^^tprn  ;^nd  ea,sr.ern  oceans  almost  mingle.L  rils  *inbniile: 
im;i(^in;iiir*n  ;»fi;ain  held  ^way.  and  he  planne*i  :c  =aii  aniund 
\\\r  ( .fMrr\  C^hertonesc  ^Malacca*  to  the  Spice  L=ian«is  and  the 
month  <-.»'  fhe  ^Jangfe-^,  cross  the  [ndian  Ocean,  icuble  rie  Cacc 
r,f  ( ,*^A  no[>r,  anri  ^o  hack  to  Spain.  The  c::nceT:ticn  and 
plfintimi^  of  ;i  rircumnavij^ating  voyage  in  ra*J4,  and  again  ar 
llii^  fjiiir.  ;irr  ^uffjcient  in  themselves  to  mark  Coimnbua  is  a 
infill  '»f  r/reptional  talent. 

Wiih  fl»i<  fr\(\  in  vi'tw,  he  supplied  himself  with  cre*.:entials 
u»  \\\r  .\^\k\'u.  ruler-.,  and  the  Portuguese  officials  he  might 
riK/,uni/T .  and  carrier!  interpreters  familiar  with  Arabic.  As 
A  rr.;iil(  of  ihi>;  voyaj^e.  the  Admiral  expected  increase*!  riches 
f/»r  liiii»;r|f  Ax\t\  family,  and  renewed  his  premise  tc  dieir 
Vfrfj^-li'-^  ;ind  f'o[*e  Alexander  VI  to  equip  a  force  and  restcre 
)\\r  IImI/  />[iiilfhre  tri  the  Christians. 

I'V^Iinafirl  ;irid  f^ahella  renewed  their  pledges  to  keep  tfaeir 
//»iih.»/>;  Willi  Columhiift,  and  the  latter,  before  sailing,  sent 
f%\\t-'Af"\  '1ii|»Im  ;iir^  of  all  hi"^  grants  and  agreements  re  the 
'■;i^fii"i  /  '»f  hi ;  n;irivr  rity,  Cenoa,  where  they  are  still  preserved. 

|Vri  fin;,  flir  L'l^t  venture  of  Columbus,  four  vessels  were 
/)i,hI'|"I.  ii/ime/l  the  ('npitana,  Santiago  de  Palos,  Ga'letjo.  and 
f/i^,ttiintt,  til''  l;ir^<e^;t  of  seventy  tons,  and  the  smallest  of  firry 
t/,fi'.  I.im'Imi  With  tliesr  small  vessels,  more  or  less  dilapidated. 
ft,^  A/lmii'd  |iro|iOf.ed  to  nail  around  the  world:  but.  as  we  shall 
..^^  lid'  I ,  witiiwi  ii  little  more  than  a  year  the  worm-eaten  hulks 
nf  In;  Miinr  Hrrt  were  strewn  about  the  shores  of  the  Carib 
o.^n  'I  h^  Mrw^.  turn  and  boys,  numbered  one  hundred  and 
f*ff»v  '•»»<,  »iM/l  the  Admiral's  staff  raised  the  complement  to 
ft  Iff 'id  ""'•  l»iiii'lrr/|  Htu\  fifty  souls.  They  w^cre  provisioned 
f/rr  l\^'"  v^rtf  :,  ;irirl  rarried  gr^ods  for  barter  with  the  Indians, 
ff  ^vn.i  f/.ifmi/itr  fh;it  (!ohjmbus  was  able  to  induce  his  brother 
Kir  Mk'I'*'"^^'  ':'ifnewhat  against  his  will,  to  go  along  as  captain 
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The  Admiral  askei!  and  received  permission  to  take  with  him 
kis  second  $oa.  Fernando,  then  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Fernando  Cok)n  was  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  in  after 
vrars  wTfte  the  bi<»graphy  of  his  father,  to  which  wc  are 
lodeNec]  UtT  the  best  account  of  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus. 

The  fleet  mailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  May,  150J ;  and  on 
the  iiih  parted  fr.»m  St.  Catherine  and  went  to  Arcila.  a  town 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  held  by  the  I*ortuguc*ie.  and 
lately  be^iegetl  by  the  Moors.  The  Admiral  exchange*!  civilities 
with  the  w'»un<1e'l  <'.ovcrnMr.  and  was  visited  by  some  kinsmen 
01  hi*  deaci  wife.  I)ona  Fclipa.  The  same  day  he  left  for  the 
Canar>'  Ulands.  which  he  reached  on  the  20th,  where  the  ships 
were  ^:ipf>licd  with  w<xh1  and  water.  The  night  of  May  25, 
150J.  the  fleet  set  out  for  the  Indies;  on  the  26th  passed  I'Vrro, 
ao'i.  "mithout  handling  the  sails."  was  borne  speedily  by  the 
tra<ie-mind>  t'»  the  Caribl>ee  Islan<ls,  arriving  at  Matinino  on 
We<ine*<lay.  the  15th  of  June.  Matinino  was  the  "Island  of 
Anun^s."  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  Martinique,  the  birth- 
place of  the  KniprC'^s  Josephine,  and  the  site  nf  the  volcanic 
eruption  which  <!r*!n)yed  St.  I^ierre.  Here  Cohimbus  secured 
fre^h  water  and  w^mmI.  an<i  made  the  men  wash  their  clothes. 
On  Saturday  he  rcsume<I  the  voyage,  passing  IXnniiiica.  Santa 
Cnii.  and  the  other  islands;  till.  <»n  the  J4th,  the  fleet  was  sail- 
ing along  the  viuth  side  of  San  Juan  dc  Puerto  Rico. 

"Thence  we  took  the  way  for  San  Domingo,  the  Admiral 
having  a  mind  to  exchange  one  »»f  his  ships  for  another,  because 
it  was  a  bad  sailer,  and.  besides,  could  carry  no  sail,  but  the  side 
wouM  lie  almost  under  water,  which  was  a  hindrance  to  his 
Xivage.  liei'auNC  hi>  di>ii;n  wa>  t«»  have  g<»ne  directly  Uf>on  the 
cfa«»t  ••!  P;iria  and  keep  along  that  shore  till  he  came  ujK^n  the 
*tra:t.  \\hich  he  certainly  conolu-led  was  alxuit  \*eragua  and 
Nonibrr  de  I>io<.  Hut.  seeing  the  fault  of  the  ship,  he  was 
forced  to  repair  to  San  Domingo  to  change  it  for  a  better." 

C"I-imbus  arrivc'l  'tl  the  nunith  of  the  Ozama  on  the  29th 
of  June,  but  did  not  enter  the  harNir,  as  he  had  been  f(>rbid<len 
by  x\\v  King  to  vtop  there:  hut  from  a  little  bay  farther  west 
he  *m  I'edro  de  Terrero^.  cap'aifi  "t  the  (tallfijo,  to  <  "Governor 
<  »van'I  •  to  ^tek  av  rrhanj^e  i'»r  hi«-  tinseaworthy  crafr.  or  to 
pi:rrha-e  a  new  <tk*  <  »vando  .'.edined  to  aid  C(>lnnibu<.  and 
;:kr\\>e  retu^id  h:-  re^ue-t  to  ^lultir  h\<  caraveN  in  the  river 
from  an  inij>en  !ing  ^ttirin  The  larj^'e  lleet  hrou>»ht  out  l»y  the 
r.cw  r,«  \ern«»r  \\as  ju-^t  al>ont  to  -et  ♦iai!  for  Spain,  and  the 
Admiral  *cnt  a  -e»  ond  message  to  <  hando  entreating  him  not 
to  jjerrrnt  the  tleet  to  leave  the  harbor  under  eight  days.     The 
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warnings  of  the  old  Admiral  were  received  with  derision  by  the 
Ciovernor  and  his  pilots,  and  the  big  fleet  stood  bravely  out  to 
sea  on  its  homeward  journey.  When  barely  clear  of  the  island 
it  was  overtaken  by  a  typical  West  Indian  hurricane,  and  more 
than  twenty  of  the  ships  foundered  off  the  southeast  end  of 
Hispaniola,  near  the  islet  of  Saona.  Among  those  who  per- 
ished were  Bobadilla,  Roldan,  and  other  enemies  of  Columbus ; 
Guarionex,  cacique  of  the  V^ega  Real ;  and  many  prisoners,  both 
Indian  and  Spanish ;  besides  200,000  castellanos  in  gold,  includ- 
ing the  largest  nugget  ever  found  on  Hispaniola.  A  few 
vessels*  managed  to  get  back  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  only  one, 
La  Aguja,  proceeded  on  to  Spain.  This  was  the  worst  ship 
in  the  fleet,  and  on  it  were  four  thousand  pesos  in  gold  and 
other  goods  belonging  to  the  Admiral,  collected  by  his  agent, 
Carvajal, 

Fernando  Colon  says  that  his  father  was  much  vexed  **to 
behold  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  used  towards  him  in  that 
country  he  had  given  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  Spain,  being 
refused  to  shelter  his  life  in  it.''  Three  of  the  Admiral's  vessels 
were  driven  from  the  shelter  he  had  sought,  and  each  thought 
the  others  lost ;  but  all  came  together  again  at  Azua,  about  sixty 
miles  west  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  Sunday  following. 
Each  gave  an  account  of  his  misfortunes,  when  it  appeared 
that  Bartolome  Colon,  on  the  Bermuda,''  "had  weathered  so 
great  a  storm  by  flying  from  land  like  an  able  sailor,  and  that 
the  Admiral  was  out  of  danger  by  lying  close  to  the  shore,  like 
a  cunning  astrologer,  who  knew  whence  the  danger  must  come." 
The  common  Spaniards  held  that  Columbus  had  used  "art 
magic'*  to  overthrow  his  enemies:  Las  Casas  considered  the 
tempest  a  Divine  judgment;  and  Columbus  believed  that  he 
had  been  preserved  by  the  Lord  for  still  other  accomplishments* 

The  Admiral  remained  in  Azua,  or  Puerto  Hermoso^  long 
enough  for  his  men  to  rest  and  repair  damages  to  the  caravels* 

*  On  one  of  the  vessels  escaping  the  storm  was  Rodrigo  de  Bastidaf , 
arrested  by  Bobadilla,  and  being  carried  to  Spain  for  trial 

'The  name  "Bermuda,"  as  one  of  the  ships,  is  used  only  by 
Fernando  Colon,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  official  list  given  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.  Several  conjectures  are  allowable:  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Ovando,  Columbus  may  have  succeeded  in  exchanging  for 
another  vessel  at  Santo  Domingo;  or,  tlie  '* Santiago"  may  have  been 
so-called  after  the  master,  Francisco  Bermudez"  or,  Bermuda  may  have 
been  the  name  of  the  CapUana,  which  means  simply  the  flagship.  The 
Admiral  was  getting  old,  and  in  bad  health,  and  may  have  changed  his 
flag  from  a  rough  sailer  to  a  smoother  ship;  assigning  his  skillful 
brother  to  command  the  poor  sailer, 
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understood  that  these  people  came  from  a  country  nine  days* 
journey  to  the  west,  called  Ctguare,  where  gold,  coral,  pearls, 
and  spices  abounded.  The  King  possessed  ships,  cannon,  and 
anunals,  which  were  believed  to  be  horses.  Ciguare  was  on 
another  ocean,  and  ten  days  beyond  was  a  river  called  the 
Ganges — so  it  was  understood. 

**This  moved  the  Admiral  to  use  them  well,  to  restore  their 
canoe,  and  give  tliem  some  things  in  exchange  for  those  that 
had  been  taken  from  them.  Nor  did  he  keep  any  one  of  them, 
but  an  old  man,  whose  name  was  Giumba,  who  seemed  to  be 
tlie  wisest  and  chief  of  them,  to  learn  something  of  him  con- 
cerning the  country,  and  that  he  might  draw  others  to  converse 
with  the  Christians,  which  he  did  very  readily  and  faithfully 
all  the  while  wx  sailed  where  his  language  was  understood- 
Therefore,  as  a  reward  for  his  service^?,  when  we  came  where 
he  was  not  understood,  the  Admiral  gave  him  some  things,  and 
sent  him  home  very  well  pleased." 

From  Guanaja,  Columbus  sailed  toward  land  faintly  visible 
in  the  south,  about  forty  miles  away,  and  found  a  cape,  which 
he  christened  Caxinas.  This  is  now  known  as  Cape  Honduras, 
and  was  a  turning  point  not  only  in  the  voyage,  but  also  in  the 
destiny  of  Columbus.  From  here  the  land  extended  east  and 
west,  and  when  the  old  Indian  was  asked  where  the  gold  came 
from,  he  pointed  to  the  east,  and  thereby  saved  his  country, 
Yucatan,  from  the  Spaniards  until  1517,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Francisco  Hernandez  dc  Cordova,  under  the  pilotage  of 
Antonio  de  Alaminos,  who  was  with  Columbus  on  this  voyage. 
Cordova  was  followed  the  next  year  by  Grijalva,  who  went  to 
Tabasco  and  San  Juan  de  UUoa  (Vera  Cruz) ;  and,  in  1519, 
Hernando  Cortes  landed  at  the  latter  place  and  began  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  The  nearest  Columbus  came  to  a  culture- 
stage  approximating  that  of  the  Grand  Khan  was  his  sight  of 
the  canoe-load  of  Mayan  products  at  Guanaja. 

As  anotlier  reason  for  turning  eastward,  advocates  of  the 
alleged  Pinzon-Vespucci-SoHs-Ledesma  voyage  of  1497  claim 
that  the  Admiral  knew,  at  this  time,  that  Cuba  was  an  island ; 
and  that  Ledesma,  who  was  now  with  Columbus,  assured  him 
tliere  was  no  strait  to  the  west.  Inasmuch  as  l>otli  Pinzon  and 
Ledesma  testified,  in  1513.  in  the  lawsuit  of  Diego  Colon 
against  the  Crown,  that  they  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after 
the  Admiral's  search  for  a  strait,  I  shall  continue  to  think  that 
Columbus  believed  Point  Caxinas  to  be  continuous  on  the  west 
with  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  and  that  only  to  the  eastward 
could  a  passage  exist. 
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Anyhow,  Columbus  followed  the  coast  to  the  east,  which 
teemed  like  turning  back  to  the  Caribbce  Islands,  on  the  route 
to  Sfain.  He  met  a  storm,  and  sheltered  his  shifts  for  a  few 
days  behind  Point  Caxinas.  The  natives  were  friendly,  and  on 
Stmday,  the  14th  of  August,  the  f^adrc  and  crews  held  mass 
CO  ihute.  The  Indians  called  their  country  Maia,  and  on  the 
17th  the  Adelantadu  took  possession  for  Spain,  at  a  stream 
wluch  he  calle<i  the  Kiver  of  Possession,  now  known  as  IMack 
river.  N-^me  of  the  natives  wore  cotton  jackets  and  hcad- 
drrs«.  and  painted  their  btniio  with  the  figures  i>f  animals  in 
red  or  black.  In  this  same  regitm  were  Indians  who  made 
Kich  large  hulc>  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears  that  Columlnis  called 
that  part  La  Costa  de  la  Orcja  (The  Coast  of  the  Ear). 

F»<f  ^\cnt\  days  the  little  fleet  fought  against  head  winds 
an'l  c»»ntrary  currents,  and  made  only  sixty  leagues.  During 
thi4  time  there  was  one  continuation  of  rain,  thunder,  and 
bghtntng.  ami  neithiT  sun  nor  stars  were  seen.  The  vessels 
ofiefietl  their  seams,  the  >ails  were  in  rags,  and  anchors,  rigging, 
buat^.  an<i  provi^i<»ns  were  lost.  The  Admiral  fell  ill,  and  the 
*AiI«r^  rnrek  and  huinl>le  in  spirit,  so  that  they  confes>ed 
ihcir  *m*  one  to  another. 

"Cnher  tem|je^ts  there  have  U-en.  but  none  which  laste<i  so 
k«ig  or  cause<l  Mich  fear.'* 

C>n  the  14th  of  September  the  ships  rounde«l  a  narrow  point, 
from  inhsch  the  lanti  turned  due  .Miuth.  This  brought  the  wind 
on  the  ({uarter,  and  the  weather  improved ;  in  gratitude  of 
which.  Cohimbu?*  nametl  the  ca|)e  (iracias  a  lUos  (Thanks  to 
<'^-l .  r.y  the  i''th  they  ha«I  ^aile*!  «»ixty-tw«»  leagues  in  this 
•firr^ti  n  .  uhen.  U-iiig  in  nee«I  of  wo«k1  and  water,  the  boats 
i»rrc  «rnt  up  a  'leep  river  in  search  t>f  them.  <  >n  coming 
tack.  •  ne  of  tlie  Nats  was  overturned  while  crossing  the  l>ar 
^r:  *  the  K'Trw  \*>^t.     TU'\>  disaster  led  the  Admiral  to  call  the 

C"lMrti!)t!s  continued  t«»  ^ail  s^mthward  along  the  Mosi|uito 
ca'^t  of  Niraragua  <  *fi  SiuKlay,  the  25th  t»f  Sq>teml»er,  the 
rieet  aTuli.Trrl  by  a  little  inland  near  the  mainland,  opjmsite 
!hr  rr,'-u!li  of  a  river,  where  was  -ituated  an  Indian  village 
talic'l  l".iri.iri  The  uariir  of  the  inland  was  Ouiri\iri:  but, 
fr-ni  :hr  abun-Iance  of  \\k  fruits,  the  .\cin)iral  called  it  La 
Hur^tj,  '  r  the  <  'rchard  Ueside^  liananas  and  c»K'«»amit-.  there 
wa«  a  fragrant  and  Iii-^ii'His  fruit  \*hiih  he  mi-tinik  f.-r  the 
miraNdanr  of  the  I'.a^t  Indies.  The  main  vhorr  wa>»  cov- 
rrr*!  with  lieautiiul  lore^'ts  extendiTig  back  to  cl«»ud  ca{>ped 
ry-untam*. 
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The  Indians  gathered  under  arms,  and  made  hostile  demon- 
strations against  the  Spaniards;  but,  soon  seeing  no  harm  was 
intended,  they  swam  out  to  the  ships  and  offered  to  barter 
cotton  gowns  and  ornaments  of  guariin,  or  pale  gold.  Columbus 
gave  them  presents,  but  would  not  trade,  hoping  they  would 
produce  more  valuable  possessions. 

When  tlie  Spaniards  made  a  landing,  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  they  found  all  their  gifts  neatly  tied  up  and  lying 
on  the  beach.  This  was  an  intimation  that  they  would  receive 
nothing  except  in  what  they  considered  fair  trade,  and  was  an 
unusual  exhibition  of  independence  by  such  primitive  people. 
To  further  propitiate  the  strangers,  they  sent  two  girls,  of  not 
too  modest  demeanor,  to  Columbus,  who  promptly  clothed  them 
in  Castilian  garments,  and  returned  them  to  the  shore.  This 
won  the  coniidence  of  the  Indians,  so  that  when  the  Adelantado 
went  ashore  the  next  day,  two  of  their  principal  men  waded  out 
to  his  boat  and  carried  him  to  land.  When  he  questioned  them, 
the  notary,  Diego  de  Porras,  began  to  take  notes,  which  so 
alarmed  the  Indians  that  they  fled  in  terror,  and  only  returned 
after  burning  a  sweet-smeUing  powder  and  blowing  the  fimies 
over  the  white  men,  as  if  to  nuUify  some  evil  spirit 

These  Indians  were  more  advanced  than  tliose  of  Haiti  and 
the  other  islands.  Their  houses  were  better  constructed,  and  in 
some  were  seen  the  mummified  corpses  of  chiefs  and  relatives. 
The  women  wore  their  hair  short,  but  the  men  had  long  braids 
wound  about  the  head.  Both  sexes  wore  some  clothing,  and 
ornaments  of  guanin,  from  mines  in  the  interior.  They  stated 
that  more  gold  was  found  in  the  country  of  Carabaru  (or  Cara- 
varo),  adjoining  them  on  the  south.  Columbus  seized  two  men 
for  guides,  which  the  Indians  vainly  tried  to  redeem  with  two 
peccaries  ;  and,  on  October  5th,  he  left  Cariari  and  sailed  south- 
cast  along  what  is  now  called  Costa  Rica.  The  ''crocodiles," 
monkeys,  and  shrubbery  remind  Columbus  of  descriptions  of 
the  East  Indies  by  Pliny  and  Marco  Polo,  and  he  thinks  he  is 
approaching  die  Ganges. 

There  is  considerable  similarity  about  scenes  in  the  tropics, 
and  at  many  ports  in  the  Caribbean  we  find  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  a  small  island  near  the  shore,  and  the  same  green  vege- 
tation the  whole  year  round.  Hence,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
identify  the  places  visited  by  Columbus  and  the  early  explorers. 
Most  writers  state  that  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  corresponds  to 
the  Cariari  of  Columbus;  while  others  say  it  was  Greytown 
'  (San  Juan  del  Norte).  The  Admiral  and  Fernando  write  that 
in  one  day's  sail,  of  some  twenty-two  leagues,  they  arrived  at 
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tej  nt  LitmaiAiirM,  cutlv  Mfentificd  is  Alitiiranle  Bay,  Pan* 
Now.  BlMfidds  is  ahnmt  three  degrees^  and  Grertawii 
two  dc(rcta  of  h  rooi  Almininle  Bay;  and  the 

to   lOflf'i*"*^''    '  ^1    t»!at*r^i    V.    .  in<*    t^Trrt'    .ind    a 

k^f      In  order  t  y  by 

^J  ;  aod  if  we  Cun^mrr  ti»c  ?)iutr  t  v^{«^ 

cpfwlition  of  the  caimvehp  and  the  co 

viada  aad  cuirats^  we  arc  farced  to  locate  C^ruri  much  iM&rer 

10  Akobante  Bay  tfasa  either  Blnrfre !d^  ->r  Grejrtown,    Reclcrrn- 

iaf  the  twenty-two  leagues  aa  abn 

km^t  that  the  vestels  were  poor    *. 

wmtA  thai  to  good  a  toman  as  was  Columbat  wi 

tioariy  throQgb   the  istands  about   Abnirante   Bn 

Lagoon,  the  diitance  traveled  by  daylight  would  not 
tfady  milca  Tfaia  would  place  Cariart  at  Fueri^^  Uman, 
Cov^  Rica,  where  are  found  a  amall  if  land  near  the  abore*  a 
4  moBfltahtt  in  the  bad^grocmd. 
Mbna  aachored  in  the  bay  ftiO  known  by  hit  rank  of 
Adminil,  and  aent  boats  to  the  islands,  where  they  obtained 
and  heard  of  a  much  better  pb^  le*  a 

Caitiicr  on.    The  same  day  the  slups  g  way 

4  ibroQgb  a  narrtiw  dsaimel  to  a  larger  bay  to  the 
ea«^-  wtiiflt  thr  Tn«!t2ni  r^allrd    tf^urena,  now  known 
the  La^»  fottnd  a  pro- 

aiOB  of  gl>ittjni  l»T^lau^^llt^  in  tnc  :»iia]^i^'  *  »--  -.     *Tj;*|»fs^ 

aad  other  animali,  and  also  worn  as  c  and 

flMes  haog  aboot  the  neck    These  last  Columbus  call  i 

Jr  ffTp,  or  golden  mirrors,  and  were,  no  doubt,  user) 
Maey  of  these  images  have  been  recovered  fnim  the  guacm 
or  old  graves,  and  can  be  seen  in  our  princiftal  museums, 
Icifeihcr  with  stone  implements  ami  the  Iteaittiful  pottery 
liNliiml  from  the  same  scorces.  The  writer  has  several  nf 
itos  goldcs  figures,  which  he  sccure«l  when  in  this  rcf^n 
Balro  dc  Ladcflna,  a  pilot  widi  Colambos,  states  that  dghtY 
caaocs  gathered  abont  thf  ihitH  at  one  ptace.  the  occupants 
taggr  to  cxchan^^  hawk-l>cn§  ami  needles. 

Most  of  this  tiiiK^  suffered  fnmi  wliat  has  been 

called  the  gout,  am!  fleet  from  his  coiich.     Hif 

brother  Banhobmew.  wc  AtJcUntaifai.  and  tlie  captains  visttol 
the  Miaiidi  and  the  main  iliore*  bartering  with  the  natives^ 
Eipaiii  woe  niade*  and  oo  ctie  of  the  islanda«  yet  kn*>wn  as 

Careeoimr  C^v    t!i<  ^Wmx  wrrr  rafrrriis!  anf!  rleanisl       Ci  Itirri- 
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Indians  were  perfectly  honest,  and  meant  to  indicate  that 
another  great  water  (the  Pacific  Ocean)  existed  beyond  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  (the  Isthmus  of  Panama).  The  mind  of 
the  Admiral  is  fixed  on  a  strait,  and  he  interprets  the  ''narrow 
place*"  as  water  and  not  land;  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  which  will 
carry  him  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  understood  that  the 
strait  was  a  little  farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  regions  called 
Veragua,  and  Cobija  (Cutngd),  where  gold  was  even  more  plen* 
tiful  than  where  they  then  were. 

On  October  17,  Columbus  departed  from  Aburena  (Chiriqui 
Lagoon),  taking  with  him  two  of  the  natives  as  additional 
guides.  He  followed  the  coast  toward  Veragua,  and  found  it 
turning  now  to  the  east.  After  sailing  about  twelve  leagues, 
the  fleet  came  to  a  river  called  Guaiga^  where  **the  Admiral 
commanded  the  boats  to  go  ashore,  which  as  they  were  doing, 
they  saw  above  a  hundred  Indians  on  the  strand,  who  assaulted 
them  furiously,  running  up  to  the  middle  into  the  water, 
brandishing  their  spears,  blowing  horns,  and  beating  a  drum  in 
warlike  manner,  to  defend  their  country,  throwing  the  salt 
water  towards  the  Christians,  chewing  herbs  and  spurting  it 
towards  them.**  Through  the  interpreters  the  Spaniards 
appeased  the  natives,  and  relieved  them  of  sixteen  gold  plates 
they  had  about  their  necks,  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats. 
The  next  day,  being  Friday,  the  19th  of  October,  the  boats  went 
to  land  again  to  barter,  and  were  received  in  the  same  hostile 
manner ;  when,  not  wishing  to  be  despised  by  the  Indians,  the 
Christians  wounded  one  in  the  arm  with  an  arrow,  and  fired  a 
cannon,  which  so  frightened  them  that  they  parted  with  three 
more  golden  plates. 

The  Admiral  was  content  to  get  samples  of  what  these  parts 
afforded,  and  proceeded  on  his  quest  of  a  pass.  His  next  stop 
was  in  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  called  Caiiba,  where  the  war- 
riors assembled  at  the  sound  of  conchs  and  tom-toms  to  repel 
the  white  men.  Diplomacy  again  prevailed,  and  the  Spaniards 
landed  and  found  the  King,  "who  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
rest  but  that  he  was  covered  with  one  leaf  of  a  tree,  because 
at  that  time  it  rained  hard."  Here  they  secured  nineteen  plates 
of  pure  gold,  Fernando  Colon  further  says:  *'This  was  the 
first  place  in  the  Indies  where  they  saw  any  sign  of  a  structure 
[masonry] »  whicli  was  a  great  mass  of  wall,  or  imagery,  that 
to  them  seemed  to  be  of  lime  and  stone:  the  Admiral  ordered 
a  piece  of  it  to  be  brought  away  as  a  memorial  of  that 
antiquity.'^ 

The  fleet  continued  eastward  and  came  to  Cobrava.  and  the 
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being  frcfh.  Columbus  held  on  his  course,  "and  went  on 
to  fire  u#wns  of  great  trade,  among  which  was  Veragua,  where 
the  Indians  said  the  gold  was  gathered,  and  the  plates  made." 

•"The  next  day  he  came  to  a  town,  called  Cubiga  [or  Cobija], 
vhere  the  Indians  of  Cariari  said  the  trading  country  ended, 
which  began  at  Carabura  [Caravaro,  or  Almirante  Bay],  and 
nn  a5  far  as  Cubiga.  for  fifty  leagues  along  the  coast." 

"The  Admiral,  without  making  any  stay,  went  on  till  he 
pot  into  Puerto  Hello,  giving  it  that  name  because  it  is  large, 
beautiful,  well  peopled,  and  encompassed  by  a  well-cultivated 
country.  He  entered  this  place  on  the  2d  of  November  ( 1502], 
piasstng  between  two  small  islands,  within  which  the  ships  may 
be  ckj^  to  the  shore,  and  turn  it  out  if  they  have  iKcasion. 
The  ct>untry  abinit  that  harbor,  higher  up,  is  not  very  rough, 
bat  tillet!  and  full  of  houses,  a  stone's  throw  or  a  bow  shot  one 
from  the  other:  and  it  looks  like  the  finest  landscape  a  man 
can  imagine.  During  seven  days  we  continued  there,  on 
account  of  the  rain  and  ill  weather,  there  came  continually 
caniies  from  all  the  country  about  to  trade  for  provisions  amd 
bottoms  of  fine  spun  cotton,  which  they  gave  for  some  trifles, 
such  as  points  and  pins." 

••<Jn  \Vednes<lay.  the  9th  of  November,  we  saile<l  out  of 
Porto  Bello.  eight  leagues  to  the  eastward ;  but  the  next  day 
mere  forced  back  four  leagues  by  stress  of  weather,  and  put 
in  among  the  islands  near  the  continent,  where  is  now  the 
to%v  n  of  Nombre  de  Dios ;  and  liecause  all  those  small  islands 
were  full  of  grain,  he  called  it  Puerto  de  Bastimentos;  that  is, 
the  Port  of  iVovisions." 

At  this  place  a  boat  pursuetl  a  canoe  full  of  Indians  and  failed 
to  catch  even  one  of  them  after  they  t(x>k  to  the  water ;  **or  if 
it  did  happen  to  overtake  one.  he  would  dive  like  a  duck,  amd 
come  up  again  a  bow  shot  or  two  from  the  place." 

Columbus  remaine^l  at  Bastiment'>s.  mending  his  ships,  until 
the  2y\.  when  he  saile<i  east  t<»  a  place  called  Guaiga.  "there 
bring  an«»ther  of  the  same  name  l)etwecn  \'eragua  and 
Cerag-"  (Caravaro,  or  ,\lmirante  Hay].  Here  were  found 
three  ht:rwlred  In^iians  on  the  l)each.  "ready  t*>  tratie  for  such 
pr«.V!-i«'ns  as  they  have,  and  Nome  small  things  of  ijoM  they 
u.  rr  hani^ing  at  their  ears  and  noses  "  The  .\dmiral  made  no 
*t;4>  hrr*-.  :\u*\  Saturday,  the  24th  of  N'»vemlKT.  on  account  of 
r'»tj>,'h  H rather.  \mx  int«»  a  little  cove,  which  he  name<l  Retrete. 
*  !*:at  \' .  Krtircd  Place.  iKrcause  it  couM  not  contain  al>ove  five 
Of  ^:\  %h!p^  t'»i»cther.  an<l  the  nioutli  of  it  wa*»  not  al>ove  fifteen 
{ft  t\%rntv  pace^  over,  and  on  Imth  ^^i  le^  <»f  it  rinrks  appearing 
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above  the  water  as  sharp  as  diamonds,  and  the  channel  between 
them  was  so  deep  that  they  found  no  bottom."  The  fleet 
continued  here  during  nine  days  of  bad  weather.  The  Indians 
were  friendly,  but  the  Christians  stole  away  from  the  ships, 
and,  '*like  covetous,  dissolute  men,  committed  a  thousand  inso- 
lences/' which  brought  on  some  skirmishes  between  them.  The 
vessels  were  so  near  the  shore,  and  the  natives  so  threatening, 
that  Columbus  ordered  some  cannon  fired  to  terrify  them ;  but 
they  had  become  skeptical  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  white 
men,  and  answered  with  shouts  and  defiant  gestures,  '*There- 
fore,  to  abate  their  pride,  and  make  them  not  contemn  the 
Christians,  the  Admiral  caused  a  shot  to  be  made  at  a  company 
of  them  that  was  got  together  upon  a  hillock,  and  the  ball  falling 
in  the  midst  of  them,  made  them  sensible  there  was  a  thunder- 
bolt, as  well  as  thunder;  so  that  for  the  future  they  durst  not 
appear  even  behind  the  mountains/* 

Perceiving  he  could  make  no  progress  against  the  violent  east 
and  northeast  winds,  the  Admiral  determined  to  run  back  to 
Vcragua  and  investigate  for  himself  the  richness  of  the  mines. 
On  Monday,  the  5th  of  December,  he  left  El  Rctrete*  and  that 
night  was  back  again  at  Puerto  Bello,  ten  leagues  to  the  west. 
The  next  day  he  continued  his  course;  but,  instead  of  being 
hurried  along  by  the  strong  east  winds  which  he  had  combatted 
for  the  last  three  months,  he  now  faced  gales  from  the  west, 
which  led  Columbus  to  call  this  the  Coast  of  Changing  Winds — 
Costa  de  Contrastes,  The  Admiral,  in  his  letter  to  the  King 
and  QueeUp  says: 

''For  nine  days  I  wandered  as  one  lost,  without  hope  of  salva- 
tion. Never  have  eyes  seen  the  sea  so  high  and  ugly,  or  so 
much  foam.  The  wind  was  not  available  for  making  headway, 
and  did  not  permit  us  to  run  for  any  shelter.  There  I  was,  held 
in  that  sea  turned  into  blood  and  seething  like  a  cauldron  upon 
a  huge  fire.  So  awesome  a  sky  was  never  seen ;  for  a  day  and 
a  night  it  blazed  like  a  furnace,  vomiting  forth  sheets  and  bolts 
of  lightning,  until,  after  each  one,  I  looked  to  see  whether  it  had 
not  carried  away  my  masts  and  sails.  With  such  frightful  fury 
they  fell  upon  us  that  we  all  believed  the  ships  would  founder. 
During  the  whole  time  the  water  never  ceased  falling  from  the 
skies;  not  in  what  would  be  called  rain,  but  rather  as  though 
another  Deluge  were  upon  us.     My  people  were  already  so 

*  Puerto  del  Rctretc,  afterwards  called  Escnbanos,  was  the  Port 
Scrivan  of  English  writers  of  buccaneer  history.  This  description  by 
Fernando  Colon  tallies  with  that  by  Lionel  Wafer,  surgieon  of  the 
Buccaneers. 
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worn  out  that  they  courted  death,  to  be  free  from  such  con- 
turned  martyrdom.  The  ships,  for  the  second  time,  lost  boats, 
ftDcbors,  cables,  and  sails,  and  were  leaking.  When  it  was  our 
Lord's  pleasure,  I  sought  Puerto  Gordo,  and  there  repaired  as 
wen  as  I  could.** 

His  son  Fernando,  who  was  with  him,  graphically  describes 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  when  he  writes:  "For  in  such  dreadful 
storms,  they  dread  the  fire  in  flashes  of  lightning,  the  air  for 
Its  fury,  the  water  for  the  terrible  waves,  and  the  earth  for  the 
hidden  rocks  and  sands  which  sometimes  a  man  meets  with  near 
the  port  where  he  hope<l  for  safety,  and  not  knowing  them, 
cbucMTv  rather  to  contend  with  the  other  elements  in  whom  he 
has  \tss  share.** 

Dun  Fernando  further  relates  that  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of 
Decemlier.  they  were  in  danger  of  a  water-spout,  but  dissolved 
it  by  saying  the  (lospel  of  St.  John.  That  same  night  they  lost 
sight  of  the  Biuaina.  and  did  not  see  her  again  for  three  dread- 
ful dav».  A  day's  calm  gave  the  men  a  little  rest,  but  brought 
muhiiudes  of  sharks,  dreadful  to  behold,  especially  for  the 
tuperstitif^us.  Nevertheless,  they  catch  some,  and  are  glad  to 
cat  the  meat,  instead  of  the  mouldy  biscuits  infested  with 
maggots.  Many  of  the  seamen  waited  till  night  to  eat  their 
pottage  that  they  might  not  see  the  maggots ;  "amd  others  were 
so  used  to  eat  them  that  they  did  not  mind  to  throw  them  away 
when  they  saw  them,  because  they  might  lose  their  supper  if 
they  were  so  very  curious.** 

Father  and  <on  call  the  same  place  by  different  names.  The  . 
Admiral  generally  uses  the  name  he  gave  the  port,  ami  Fer- 
nan<]o  citc%  the  Indian  designation,  which,  with  erroneous  dates, 
ca*.!^  *'>nie  confusion  Inrtween  the  two  accounts.  The  Puerto 
Gordo  **i  Columbus  \^  usually  stateil  to  tie  Puerto  Bello;  but  I 
figiire  It  t"  l»e  our  Limon  (Col(»n)  Bay.  three  leagues  east  of 
Prnn<»n.  which  1  identify  with  the  nKuith  of  the  Chagrcs  river. 

Fernando  Colon  calls  Tuerto  (H>n!o.  Huifa,  and  this  is  what 
be  %ay^  al>«tii  it :  "I'lion  Satunlay.  the  17th.  the  Admiral  put 
inr'i  a  j-»ri  thrrr  leagues  ea^^t  of  IVnnon.  which  the  Indians 
called  M!i!\a  It  wa»»  like  a  jn't'^t  hay.  where  we  re*»tcd  three 
dav*.  an*!  iT'mg  a-h'»rc.  saw  the  inhatiitants  «!wcll  Ufx'U  the  to|)S 
01  tree*.  l:ke  bird^,  laying  Micks  across  from  iNUigh  to  tii»ugh, 
an'!  biii]<]m|*  huts  ti(>iin  than  rather  than  houses.  Thou|;h  we 
knew  n«.i  tin-  reasrm  of  this  strange  custom,  yet  we  gue^setl  it 
was  *\*tnc  i*'T  fear  of  the  griffins  there  are  in  that  ctnintry.  or 
of  enemie* ;  frir  all  ak»ng  that  o»a«'t  the  |»c*»plc  at  every  leapie 
(!i«tancc  are  great  enemies  tt»  <'ne  aiu»ther.** 
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The  fleet  sailed  from  Huiva  on  the  20th,  and  immediately 
encountered  another  tempesti  which  drove  them  into  **anothcr 
port/'  whence  they  departed  again  the  third  day.  Contrary 
winds  again  drove  them  back  and  forth  between  Pennon  and 
Veragua,  and  *'not  daring  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
Saturn/*  as  indicated  by  the  almanac,  the  Admiral  put  into  "that 
port  where  we  had  been  before  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  the 
same  month."  Columbus  writes:  *'This  was  on  Christmas 
day,  about  the  hour  of  mass.*' 

Writers  commonly  say  that  the  Admiral  again  sought  shelter 
in  Puerto  Bello,  but  I  believe  this  port  was  the  Pennon  of  Don 
Fernando,  which  I  reckon  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres. 
Here  the  Spaniards  spent  the  last  of  the  old  and  the  first  of 
the  new  year.  They  repaired  the  ship  called  Gallega,  and  took 
aboard  abundance  of  Indian  wheat  (maize),  water  and  wood. 
On  the  3d  of  January,  1503,  they  made  another  start  for 
Veragua. 

**Upon  Thursday,  being  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany/  we  cast 
anchor  near  a  river  which  the  Indians  call  Yebra  [also  written 
Hicbra],  and  tlic  Admiral  named  Belem,  or  Bethlem,  because 
we  came  to  that  place  upon  the  feast  of  the  three  Kings*  He 
caused  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  of  another  westward,  to  be 
sounded,"  the  latter  the  Indians  call  Veragua,  where  he  found 
but  shoal  water,  and  in  that  of  Belem  four  fathom  at  high 
water."  On  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Belen,  however,  there  were  but 
ten  palms  (eighty-inches)  of  water;  but  the  two  smaller  cara* 
vcls,  the  flagship,  and  the  Biscaina,  manage  to  cross  it,  and 
enter  the  river  on  January  9th ;  followed  the  next  day,  at  high 
tide,  by  the  other  two  vessels.  This  was  fortunate,  as  it  again 
turned  stormy ;  which  would  have  prevented  crossing  the  bar. 

A  short  distance  within  the  river  was  a  village,  the  Indians 
of  which  assembled  to  hinder  the  landing  of  the  Christians; 
but  they  were  soon  pacified,  and  bartered  fish  and  gold  for  pins 
and  the  little  bells  they  loved  so  much.  The  third  day  after 
reaching  Belen  the  Admiral  sent  his  brother,  the  Adelantado, 
around  by  sea  in  boats  to  the  Veragua  river,  one  league  to  the 
west,  where  dwelt  the  Quibian  (called  Quibia  by  Don  Fer- 
nando), or  head  chief  of  the  Indians  of  this  region.  The 
chieftain  and  his  warriors  come  down  the  river  in  canoes  to 
meet  the  strangers,  and  fight  if  necessary,  but  the  Indian  guides 
from  up  the  coast  tell  him  about  the  Spaniards,  and  he  receives 

•January  6lh,  1503.  The  Admiral  called  the  port  Bclen»  "because 
the  day  on  which  the  Wise  Men  found  shelter  in  that  Holy  Place." 
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in  a  dignified  ind  friendly  manner  *    CAh%  are 

atid  the  Quibian  and  hu  pccipie  |iartcd  with  iwentjr 

pbtct.  or  mirron,  Kiroe  tubct  of  gold,  and  nuggets  of 

fold.  wWcfa  they  laid  were  oolkc^  upon  remote  and 

,  '^and  thai  when  tbtf  gatbcrea  it  they  did  not 

men  along  with  than,  which  iame  thbg  the 

of  IfiftMnioh  iaid  whim  it  waa  fint  dbcoirereA"    Ncatl 

t  visit,  and  discoursed  about  an 

%k  J 1 1  i    I  ill:    .wujiii.ij,    iyi'.r^i[i.|   fits   Siltp* 

Cohtmbus  relates  that  it  rained  contjnuoa&ly  onttl  February 
MA;lKtt  oo  Wediie»«'  ^ry\  the  Bclen  river 

fOie  an  inddcnly  that  t  :  vome  great  sbower 

hmi  hSkn  on  the  moi  t  Vermgna,  "which  the  Admiral 

cdDid  Sf-  Christopher^,  ^_„  -*  thr  hh^h^^t  »»f  them  ^'as  above 
the  regioo  of  the  air  where  ti  ;  fc%r  no  cloud 

wm  crcr  seen  above,  but  all  bnun  n.  i  m^  Aoo'  '-  the 
CwfimM  fool  of  the  College,  lyi^g  astern*  brii^gi^g  tl  ist 

W  the  botfd,  and  nearly  wrecking  both  ships.  It  3^1^^  i^tirtly 
flhd  up  the  channel  with  vand  and  lilt,  so  that  the  vcfi^h  cuuld 
SHt  IIC9W  knw  the  river  if  they  wished  to  ilo  set  The  bad 
vtnihcr  continued  for  some  tunc,  during  which  they  caulked 
and  fvpaired  the  iliipa. 

When  it  turned  cabner.  oo  Monday,  the  6lh  of  February,  Doo 
Bartolofn^,  with  tixty-e^|hl  men*  started  out  in  the  rain,  and 
by  sea  to  the  Veragna  river.  A  league  and  a  half  up 
stream  he  arriYed  at  the  village  of  the  Quibian.  who 

V,  and  entertained  hitn  the 


the  Adelantadn  ' 
day  with  accounts  oi 


iiiea.    ^Oo  Wednesday  they 


-Of  tht 


>s   follow^ 

titss  trsc^ 


rt  tail,  well* 


Bancroft 
eonpftctbf  tmflt,  iitsc  trie  '>v 

IfBinnwii  taotttrn  md  dkui&HW  ^^^^h  '<»'  a 

Wt  ilMiiiii  Mm  as  politic  as  be  is 

as  for  bis  wsshh.  aoloif  Midi  for  Ih,  bis  dooMla 

of  that  ridi  oMMt.    On  fbt  wbc4%  tbt 

of  bb  reet  as  the  adtlmaA»  isof  Ms, 

TOfL  Uw  men  of  Entope  and  the  aicn  of  Koftb 

i44iaiofial  eombai.  wbkb  oottti  wiUi  s  •aiiliaf 

.  this  foitf  K«isiify  lUe-stfmW  btyfiis  irM|  fHtndlf  i 

ikt  lai  ills  wkh  Us    *^' 


pity  It  is. 
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|F|jtoveled  four  leagues  and  a  half,  and  came  to  lie  near  a  river, 
which  they  passed  forty* four  times,  and  the  next  day  advanced 
a  league  and  a  half  towards  the  mines  shewed  them  by  Indians 
sent  by  Quibio  to  guide  them.  In  two  hours  time  after  they 
came  thitlier  every  man  gathered  some  gold  about  the  roots  of 
the  trees  which  were  there  very  thick  and  of  a  prodigious 
height  This  sample  was  much  valued,  because  none  of  those 
that  went  had  any  tools  to  dig.  or  had  ever  gathered  any. 
Therefore,  the  design  of  their  journey  being  only  to  get  infor- 
mation of  the  mines,  they  returned  very  well  pleased  that  same 
day  to  Veragua,  and  the  next  to  the  ships." 

Only  those  of  my  readers  who  have  hiked  and  scrambled 
through  the  jungles  of  the  Isthmus  can  picture  these  poor. 
tired  white  men,  many  no  doubt  in  cuirass  and  helmet,  carr>nng 
sword,  buckler,  arquebus,  and  cross-bow,  toiling  and  sweating 
after  their  fleet-footed  guides.  It  is  probable  that  the  Quibian 
had  heard  of  the  doings  of  the  Spaniards  in  Haiti,  and  he  was 
wise  enough  to  conduct  them  out  of  his  own  domain,  and  show 
the  mines  belonging  to  his  enemy,  the  chief  of  Urira  (Hurird). 
From  an  elevation  the  gtiides  pointed  out  the  mineral  lands  of 
the  other  chieftains,  and  proclaimed  that  at  the  end  of  twenty 
days*  journey  to  the  westward  one  would  still  be  among  them. 

The  report  of  his  brother  was  so  confirmatory  of  the  wealth 
of  this  region  that  Columbus  determined  to  leave  a  garrison  to 
hold  the  country:  while  he  went  back  to  Spain  for  reinforce- 
ments. He  believed  that  the  gold  of  Veragua  would  fully  atone 
with  Ferdinand  for  his  failure  to  find  a  strait  leading  to  India, 
In  his  letters  to  tlie  King  and  Queen,  from  aboard  his  water- 
logged wrecks  on  tlie  shores  of  Jamaica,  in  the  following  July, 
the  Admiral  writes : 

**One  thing  I  can  venture  upon  stating,  because  there  are  so 
many  witnesses  of  it,  viz:  that  in  this  land  of  Veragua  I  saw 
more  signs  of  gold  in  the  two  first  days  than  I  saw  in  Espafiola 
during  four  years,  and  that  there  is  not  a  more  fertile  or  better 
cultivated  country  in  all  the  world,  nor  one  whose  inhabitants 
are  more  timid ;  added  to  which  there  is  a  good  harbor,  a  beau- 
tifid  river,  and  the  whole  place  is  capable  of  being  easily  put 
in  a  state  of  defense/* 

In  that  same  letter  he  contended  that  the  mines  of  Aurea 
were  identical  with  those  of  Veragua,  from  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  came  the  gold  left  by  David  to  Solomon  wherewith 
to  build  the  Temple,  Columbus  further  adds:  **They  say  that 
when  one  of  the  lords  of  the  country  of  Veragua  dies,  they  bury 
all  the  gold  he  possessed  with  his  body." 
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On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  February,  Don  Bartolome,  with 
forty  men  on  shore  and  fourteen  more  in  a  boat,  made  a  recon- 
ootssancc  along  the  coast  to  the  west,  to  see  if  he  could  find  a 
better  site  than  the  Belen  river  for  a  settlement.  The  next  day 
the  party  reached  the  river  of  Urird,  seven  leagues  from  Belen ; 
and  the  cacique  of  that  territory  came  a  league  from  his  town 
to  meet  the  white  men,  and  offer  them  provisions  and  golden 
plates.  "Whilst  they  were  here  the  cacique  and  chief  men 
neirer  ceased  putting  a  dry  herb  into  their  mouths  and  chewing 
It,  ami  MHnet lines  they  took  a  sort  of  powder  they  carried  with 
that  herb,  which  looks  very  odd."  Christians  and  Indians  went 
together  to  the  village  of  the  latter,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
given  abundance  of  fixKl  and  a  great  house  to  lie  in. 

While  at  Urira  the  chief  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Dururi 
called  upon  the  Adelantado,  and  his  people  "trucked"  some  gold 
plates  for  European  trifles.  These  Indians  said  that  further  on 
were  caci<{ues  who  had  plenty  of  gold  and  abundance  of  men 
armed  like  the  Spaniards.  The  following  day  Don  Bartolome 
ordererl  a  part  of  his  men  to  return  by  land  to  the  ships,  and  he, 
with  thirty  he  kept  with  him.  journeyed  to  Zobraba  (Cobrava), 
•'where  the  fields  for  about  six  leagues  were  all  full  of  maire." 
Thence  he  went  to  Cateba  (Cotiba).  another  town,  where  he 
va^  well  entertaine^l.  and  exchanged  trinkets  for  the  golden 
plates  they  wore  hanging  from  a  string  about  the  neck. 

Findmg  no  port,  nor  any  river  bigger  than  the  Belen,  the 
Adelantado  returned  on  the  24th,  and  so  reported  to  the 
.\dminil  Accordingly.  Columbus  gave  orders  to  establish  his 
col'Xiy  «'n  the  River  Helen,  "about  a  cannon  shot  from  the 
n»'tith  «'f  it.  within  a  trench  that  lies  on  the  right  hand,  com- 
mg  up  the  nver,  at  a  mouth  of  which  there  is  a  little  hill," 

A  large  st«»rehousc  was  constmctetl.  in  which  were  placed 
pr«.\!si<.fi^.  ^cxmJs  f«»r  barter  with  the  Indians,  and  several  pieces 
o:  cann^-n  ariM  ammunition.  Al)<»ut  this  tmilding  eij»ht  or  ten 
hi:t*  Hcre  crcctc«i,  made  «►!  timUT  and  covered  with  |>alm 
lea\e^  C*»hinil)Us  gave  the  command  of  the  settlement  to  his 
bf' t*:tr.  I)"!!  I*.art«»lonu .  an«l  righiy  mrn.  m«»rc  than  half  the 
m:r:l»rr  -.n  the  >hip^.  wrrt*  as^igiici  to  remain  as  a  garrison. 
The  -h|.  (/.j..»'.;ij  wa-  Irtt  f-r  the  u^e  of  the  Adclantatio,  with 
alt'  t  fi  hmg  larklc  <»n  her.  Inr-idcs  the  st*»rcs  *>f  wine.  hiMTuit, 
oil.  \ir.rgar.  chcc-c.  an  1  much  grain 

All  thing-  were  n^w  settled  for  the  Christian  colony,  but  the 
rrv.utli  •  t  'hr  rwcT  rcmaincti  m»  ch<»ke<i  up  with  sand  that  the 
A'lnnral  c«*uld  not  depart  with  his  ships.  The  native^,  of 
CKjrse.  n<*ted  the  actions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  understtxx!  their 
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intention  to  stay  in  their  country.  Gifts  were  liberally  dis- 
tributed  to  the  Quibian  and  his  people,  and,  apparently,  all 
was  peaceful. 

Columbus  was  a  poor  judge  of  human  nature,  and  was  never 
alert  to  evil  designs  of  either  white  men  or  red  men;  but  not 
so  Diego  Mendez,  the  notary  of  the  fleet.  In  the  latter's  will, 
made  in  Valladolid  in  June»  1536,  he  tells  how  he  observed  a 
number  of  canoes  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Belen,  going  always 
in  the  direction  of  Veragua;  which  suspicious  incident  he 
reported  to  the  Admiral  He  then  led  a  boat-load  of  armed 
men  after  the  canoes,  and  came  upon  a  thousand  dusky  war- 
riors on  the  seashore  between  the  two  rivers.  The  Indians 
explained  their  gathering  by  saying  they  were  about  to  attack 
the  people  of  Cobrara  Aurira  (Cobrava) ;  but  when  Mendez 
offered  to  join  them  they  declined  so  promptly  that  he  was 
convinced  the  real  point  of  attack  was  the  new  settlement  on 
the  Belen. 

Next  day,  with  only  Rodrigo  de  Escobar  to  accompany  him, 
Mendez  made  a  scout  on  foot.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Veragua 
he  met  two  canoes  filled  with  strange  Indians,  who  warned  him 
that  in  two  days  the  Veraguans  intended  to  attack  the  white 
men  and  bum  their  houses.  Nothing  daunted,  the  notary 
bribed  these  Indians  to  paddle  him  up  the  river  to  the  royal 
house  of  the  Quibian,  which  he  found  on  a  hilltop,  occupying 
the  side  of  a  plaza  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  three  hundred 
of  his  enemies.  The  King  claimed  to  be  suffering  from  an 
arrow  wound  in  the  leg,  and  Mendez  pretended  to  be  a  surgeon 
come  to  heal  him.  Exhibiting  a  box  of  ointment,  and  boldly 
approaching  the  entrance  of  the  royal  household,  he  was  met 
by  the  Quibian's  son,  who  angrily  pushed  him  away,  Mendez 
then  calmly  took  a  seat,  brought  forth  comb,  scissors,  and  mir- 
ror, and  directed  Escobar  to  trim  his  hair.  This  performance 
first  astonishes,  then  charms  the  surrounding  natives.  The 
young  chieftain  begs  to  have  his  hair  cut  likewise,  and  when 
presented  with  the  cunning  instruments  he  and  Mendez  part  in 
seeming  friendship. 

Don  Fernando  does  not  mention  this  ridiculous  and  fool- 
hardy adventure:  but,  even  if  true,  I  fail  to  see  what  benefit 
resulted  from  it. 

It  being  evident  that  the  Quibian  intended  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  thought  fit  to  seize  him  and  his  principal  men 
and  send  them  to  Spain.  On  March  30th  the  Adelantado,  with 
seventy-six  men,  went  to  the  village  of  Veragua.  The  Quibian 
sent  him  word  not  to  come  up  to  his  house;  but  I>on  Bartolome, 
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only  fire  men,  kept  on  to  the  entrmoce  thereof^  where 
ncsieufcr  bid  hua  not  to  enier;  that  the  Quibian* 
msBiAed,  would  nnfce  hi«  sfipearanre 
""Acconfiqily  be  came  and  sat  r 

faolenuil  come  near  him.  who  (^  d 

cm  ai  icon  mm  he  Uh'  his  arm/'     Through  an  itKlian  be 

k^  taken  atonp  •*  .....;afla  qtiettioned  the  chief  tain  con* 

oenimg  ht»  indt^  and,  prelendtnt;  to  look  at  the  wcumj, 

fmped  bim  fecitrci^,  lib  oonsfiaiitofu  hurried  to  the  asfisiaiicc 
of  DoQ  Bmrtokme^  and  Mcndei  fired  his  mu&kct,  which  ictred 
ike  IiMliafla«  and  called  up  die  mtam  body  of  ibe  Spaoiardft, 

Beitdea  the  rKiIbian.  a  number  of  hb  captaba,  wives,  and 
ckUdrcn  wr:  'and  never  a  one  wounded,  for  they, 

ibeif  IV 111^  li^ivcn,  would  make  no  rcatslrace'*  The 
amkl  great  lamentatkwi*  offer  a  grmt  treMture  to  be 
Mf  firee ;  but  the  Adeiantado  hurried  his  pri«oner«  to  the  boata 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  ships.  Tlie  captives  were  pUced  in 
charge  of  Juan  Sanchcg  de  Cadii,  a  Mot  of  good  rqpulatkm, 
who  vohwieered  for  the  booor.  Sanoiet  wai  cautioiied  not  to 
aDow  the  cacique  fo  escape,  and  be  boastingly  answetrfi  "he 
would  give  them  leave  to  pull  off  his  beard  if  he  got  from  htm. 
So  he  took  hfan  into  his  custody,  and  mcnt  down  the  river  of 
▼cffa«a.  Being  come  within  half  a  league  nf  the  mouth  of  it, 
mud  Uifliio  cooiplaintng  that  his  hands  were  tixi  hard  bound, 
Jbsb  Sandiet^  out  of  coinpaation^  looaed  htm  from  the  seat  of 
fW  u^f  ir.  which  be  waa  tied,  and  held  the  **'  ♦«  ""  *«  Ti^nd. 
r.  Qttlbio  observing  be  dhl  odi  ^ 

biir^eir  U1IU  the  water;  and  Jttan  Sanrhei,  ni^t  uciug  dtnc  to 
kohl  faal  the  rope,  let  |*o  that  he  might  not  draw  him  after 
kilo  the  wafer.     Night  coming  oo,  and  those  tn  t^  -  being 

aB  in  a  confttskm.  they  could  not  tee  or  hear  »r  got 

ashore,  so  that  they  heard  no  more  of  him  than  if  a  stone  ImA 

r»r  with 


%namc  lor  u*cir  c3rcj'-vM^r'»'  AI^a  oicrii^OL 
The  Adeiantado.  wifh  the  greater  part  of  In  men,  remaintd 
at  Veragua  in  pursii  liaas ;  but  fiadlaf  thtir  bouses  far 

apart,  and  the  coutr  «|y  umJ  mouolahiAus.  he  rrtunied 

to  Belen  on  the  foUowinf  day.     The  gol<!  w, 

raftrs.  an«l  '*••'-  "-tins  plur-*-'-'   frofii  the   jth..^-  f. 

amounting  htmdrr  v.  were  preaent«  .t 

wtio,  alter  deducting  al  fifth  e 

among  the  mcnibcra  (■  ^peditki  i- 

lado^  fai  token  of  victory^  raccivinc  ut>e  of  the  goklen  twi«ta«  or 
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coronets.  This  was  an  exhibition  of  generosity  so  rare  as  to 
be  almost  unique.  Indeed,  the  illiberahty  of  the  Admiral — con- 
scientiousness you  may  choose  to  call  it — was  one  of  the  reasons 
{or  his  unpopularity  with  his  men. 

Neither  Columbus  nor  his  brother  anticipated  trouble  from 
the  escape  of  the  Quibian,  and  the  colony  being  provided  for,  the 
Admiral  resolved  to  depart  for  Hispaniola,  from  whence  to 
send  supplies  to  Belen.  With  the  advent  of  the  rainy  season, 
early  in  April,  the  river  cut  a  channel  through  the  bar,  and  the 
Admiral  took  advantage  of  a  calm  day  to  lighten  his  three  ships 
and  tow  them  out  of  the  river,  each  keel  scraping  the  loose 
sands  as  it  went  out.  The  unladed  goods  were  then  brought 
off  in  the  boats,  and  the  ships  anchored  a  league  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Belen,  awaiting  a  fair  wind. 

While  most  of  the  garrison  were  at  work  with  the  vessels, 
and  bidding  their  comrades  good-bye,  the  Adelantado  was  left 
at  Belen  with  only  about  twenty  men.  Their  experience  with 
the  timid  Haitians  caused  the  Spaniards  to  underestimate  the 
valor  of  the  Veraguans,  and  no  one  was  on  guard  to  sound 
warning  of  danger.  This  gave  the  Quibian,  who  had  not 
drowned,  as  many  supposed,  a  fine  opportunity  to  attack  the 
reduced  garrison  and  destroy  the  settlement.  The  dense 
jungle  had  not  been  cut  away  around  the  huts,  and  concealed 
the  Indians  until  they  were  directly  upon  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  fired  a  volley  of  arrows.  Four  or  five  of  the  little  band 
were  wounded  at  the  start,  but  the  Adelantado,  being  a  man 
of  great  resolution,  seized  a  spear  and  led  his  men  against  the 
enemy,  forcing  them  to  the  woods.  The  Indians  fought  with 
large  wooden  swords  (macanas),  and  cast  their  javelins  like  in 
the  Spanish  sport  called  Ji4ego  de  Canas,  but  fled  from  the 
Christians  after  feeling  the  edge  of  their  swords,  and  the  teeth 
of  a  dog  which  furiously  assailed  them. 

Don  Fernando  tells  us  one  Spaniard  was  killed  and  seven 
woimded,  including  his  uncle,  the  Adelantado,  who  was  hurt  in 
the  breast  by  a  javelin.  During  the  fighting  Diego  Tristan, 
captain  of  the  flagship,  came  in  the  river,  with  a  dozen  men,  in 
two  boats,  to  get  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  When  called  by  his 
countrymen,  he  refused  to  help  them,  and  would  not  even  go 
near  the  shore  for  fear,  as  he  said,  they  would  rush  on  the 
boats  and  swamp  them,  and  all  perish,  besides  leaving  the 
Admiral  without  any  boats.  In  spite  of  his  refusal  to  aid 
them,  those  on  shore  warned  him  not  to  go  up  the  river;  that 
the  woods  were  full  of  Indians;  but  Tristan  said  his  orders 
were  to  get  water,  and  up  the  river  he  would  go.    That  was 
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the  but  sctn  of  the  selfish  and  stubborn,  but  brave,  captain. 
Shortly  after,  pieces  of  the  boats  came  floating  down  the  river, 
tofethcr  with  the  corpses  of  some  of  his  men,  each  attended  by 
a  Im  of  vultures. 

The  next  day  Juan  de  Noya,  of  Seville,  one  of  the  pilots  of 
the  riscaino,  ImkIIv  wounded,  came  crawling  into  the  settlement, 
the  Mjk  furvivor  of  the  unfortunate  parly.  He  told  how  they 
had  bem  attacked,  about  a  league  above  the  colony,  by  a 
muhitude  of  Indians  in  can(>e>.  who  cast  their  javelins  from  all 
%id€s  and  ma<Ic  a  most  hideous  noise  with  their  horns.  Captain 
Tn*tan  fought  bravely,  being  wounde<i  in  many  places,  till  at 
last  a  spear  pierced  his  eye,  and  he  fell  dead.  In  the  height  of 
the  fray  Jiun  tumble<i  out  of  his  boat  and  swam  imder  water 
to  the  ^'hore.  without  being  observed  by  the  Indians,  and  so 
^fta%e«l  hiH  life. 

The  situation  of  the  small  party  at  Helen  was  now  extremely 
critical,  and  they  would  have  left  the  river  on  the  Gallego  had 
IKH  the  heavy  >urf  again  filled  the  channel  with  sand.  Neither 
they  nur  the  Admiral  had  a  boat  capable  of  crossing  the  bar.  and 
the  two  parties  were  miles  a[)art  and  invisible  to  each  other. 

Flu*he<l  with  victory,  the  (Juihian  again  turned  his  attention 
to  iSelen.  The  jungle  resoun<le<l  to  the  noise  of  war-drums  and 
C'#nch*.  and  fur  several  days  he  besiegetl  the  handful  of  white 
men.  When  aImo^t  exhaustetl.  the  latter  abandoned  their  build- 
ings  an<!  moved  to  an  oj>cn  lH*ach  to  the  eastward,  close  by  the 
caravel,  where  a  breastw(»rk  wa>  made  with  the  casks  and 
st'-rr^.  and  the  cannon  f»lanted  at  convenient  f)laces  for  defense. 
The>  Here  now  **\\x  of  ran^re  of  the  arrows  unless  the  Indians 
exj^»*e<!  thcrnvflve'*  by  coming  (»iit  of  tlie  wtKnis. 

In  the  meantime.  Columbu^.  racke<i  with  pains  and  filled  with 
anxjrty.  waitc«I  ft  if  the  return  of  Tristan,  or  M>me  me>-a>je  from 
h:*  l»r"thrr  Hi-  -^hip'*  were  eaten  up  l)\  the  teredo,  and  ^  any 
tin:e  a  ^'torrn  Tinu'ht  drive  them  upon  the  lee  shore.  To  add  to 
h>  troiiM*--.  the  Indian  prisoner^.  ke]»l  in  the  hold  <»f  the  /Vr- 
mudi.  j':le'I  up  'lie  -^tones  ii-cd  for  ballast,  one  nij^ht.  u|K>n 
mhuh  v.'.i's  Tn<  iii:!f  I  and  threw  of!  the  hatch,  and  with  it  their 
guar^I-.  -lerpiT-.i;  thirr. -n  Many  ^jot  out  and  ^pranjj  overlxiard. 
n  •  .!•■'.!*.:  re.*»  htrji;  the  land  in  -afety.  Those  n(>t  able  to  e^eai^e. 
pr'-frrririi;  «!«*aih  t'»  rapti\it>.  hun;:  themselves  fr<^!n  the  deck- 
^leari.*.  which  l»einjj  low.  the  |x-ir  Iridian^  had  tt)  tfraw  i:p  their 
leC*  •'■  '  rdrr  to  ••tretch  llieir  ni:-rraMe  neek^  (  >thers  there 
uere  who  simple  attarhed  the  end  of  the  no«»sc  tt»  their  foot 
and  •^l.  .wl\   strangled  thetU'^elves  to  death. 

The    e-cai>e    of    the    family    and    frien<ls    of    the    Ouiluan 
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removed  any  hold  the  Admiral  might  have  upon  the  chieftain 
of  Vcragua,  but  it  likewise  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  com- 
municate  with  the  shore.  Some  of  the  sailors  affirmed  that 
if  the  Indians  could  swim  a  league  to  land  to  obtain  liberty, 
they  could  risk  going  through  the  surf  to  save  themselves  and 
comrades,  Pedro  de  Ledesma,  a  pilot  of  Seville,  was  the  one 
to  make  the  attempt.  In  the  only  remaining  boat,  that  of  the 
Bermuda^  he  was  rowed  up  to  within  a  musket-shot  of  land, 
when  he  threw  himself  into  the  water,  '*and  with  a  good  heart 
got  ashore."  After  some  time  he  came  back  through  the 
breakers  to  the  waiting  boat,  and  reported  to  the  Admiral  the 
disaster  to  Tristan  and  the  serious  plight  of  the  colony. 

Nearly  the  entire  voyage  Columbus  was  so  invalided  that  he 
seldom  went  ashore :  but  delegated  his  authority  to  his  brother, 
Don  Bartolome.  While  lying  off  the  Belen,  worried  about  the 
fate  of  his  men  and  the  safety  of  his  ships,  Columbus,  tired  out* 
and  sick  in  both  body  and  mind,  fell  into  a  sleep,  as  he  calls  it* 
and  experienced  what  historians  have  called  his  ^Vision/'  It 
was  a  dreamland  hallucination  of  hearing  and  not  of  sight,  as 
the  word  vision  would  indicate.  Considerable  incredulity  has 
been  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  so-called  'Vision,** 
but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  very  natural  result  of  his  poor 
physical  and  abnormal  mental  conditions. 

The  Admiral,  in  his  report  of  this  voyage,  states  that  he  had 
a  strong  fever,  and  that  his  wound — probably  a  reminder  of  his 
pirate  days — reopened.  He  felt  that  all  was  lost.  *'I  toiled  up 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  ship,  and  with  a  quivering  voice  and 
fast-falling  tears,  I  called  upon  your  Highness'  war-captains 
from  each  point  of  the  compass  to  come  to  my  succor,  but  there 
was  no  reply."  He  then  fell  asleep,  during  which  a  compas- 
sionate voice  likened  him  to  Moses,  David,  and  .A^braham,  and 
concluded  by  saying:  "Fear  not»  trust;  all  these  tribulations 
are  fecorded  on  marble,  and  not  without  cause."  Don  Fer- 
nando makes  no  mention  of  this  incident,  or  of  anything 
unusual  happening  to  his  father  at  this  time. 

Understanding  the  situation  of  those  ashore,  and  the  danger 
of  leaving  his  colony  as  planned,  Columbus  gave  orders  to  bring 
off  his  men  and  supplies.  Diego  Mendez,  who  was  with  the 
Adelantado,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work.  It  being  impos-  \ 
sible  to  get  the  Gallega  out  of  the  river,  the  ship  was  dismantled, 
and  her  spars  lashed  across  some  canoes,  forming  a  sort  of 
catamaran.  Out  of  her  sails  Mendez  made  sacks  for  carrying 
the  biscuit  and  other  stores.  In  eight  days  the  weather  mended 
so  much  that  they  could  pass  out  with  the  improvised  trans- 
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iovHjif  llie  oil,  wine,  and  vinegmr  casks  with  ropi^     All 

such  diligeoce  Uial  in  two  days  nothing  was  left  behind 

ibe  warm-eaten  Itulk  ot  the  GaUwga,     Seven  iripi  were 

lo  trantfcr  the  goodi.  Dtego  Mcndcx,  with  five  men* 

the  last  to  leave.     He  siflirmed  tH«it  ihc  Admiral  was  to 

with  bu  labors  that  he  kissed  and  embraced  him,  and 

htm  the  vacant  captaincy  of  the  flagship. 

The  tdtlmGit  of  Bethlehem  (Ntiestra  Sefiora  de  Bdmi. 

the  Bethlehem  river  (Santa  Maria  de  Helen),  per^'^*-  *^ -* 

*  attempt  of  the  Spankrdi  to  obtain  a  foodng  on  t 

of    V     "    w  Woridf  wai  even  more  ihort*bYDj  liian 

nt  acttkroeDt  oa  Haiti    Cohtmhos  wrttea:  *'I 

ed.  m  tlic  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  Easter  nigbl, 

the  ships  rotten,  womout*  and  eaten  in  holes.** 

From  my  study  of  the  subject,  as  shown  in  a  later  chapter. 

give  the  credit  for  the  first  attempt  at  settletnent  to  0)eda, 

hb  effort  at  Bahia  Honda,  near  the  Gulf  of  VeneniebL 

is  gk>ry  enough  for  all" 

AfaJa«  takbg  up  the  narrative  of  Don  Pemaodo*  who  says: 

rejoicing  we  were  all  together  again,  we  sailed  ttp  that 

cartward;  for  though  all  the  pilots  were  of  opinion  that 

aright  return  to  St  Domingo,  standing  away  to  tl 

coqr  the  Admiral  and  his  brother  knew  it  was  re^juiMic  lo 

a  coaaUefable  way  up  that  coast  before  iliey  stntck  acroia 

gulf  that  is  between  the  conttnent  a^  miohi*  which 

men   were  mtich  diapleaied   al,  th  „.   the  Admiral 

directly   for   Spasn;  whereas,  be  neither  had  pro- 

,  nor  were  his  shipa  fit  for  that  voyage.'^    For  the  third 

Cofambos  paaseil  the  Chair«^  ti^f^  moA  Ltmon  Bay«  and 

Puerto  Bello.    The  >  lina  was  lealtiiig  to  bac^y 

she  was  ahaodofied  faeri:.  ^^  .«!..&  her  anchor  was  found  a 

years  later  by  Diego  de  Nicttesa«  who  likewise  met  disaster 

ihJa  coast    Pram  Puerto  BcUo  the  Adoiiral  oootinueti  to  the 

;  pauing  BaitinteoliM.  El  Retrete,  and  Ptou  San  Bias. 

this  point  was  the  country  of  the  cadque  Pocorosa,  and 

ite  the  main  was  a  siring  of  islets,  which  Columbiu 

Lm  B^fbrn  (now  known  as  Las  MuUtas),  where  be 

a  night  at  anchor.    The  Admiral  kept  on  along  the 

for  ten  haigoes   farther,  and  at  the  region  which 
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Fernando  Colon  calls  Marmora  turned  northward  for  His- 
paniola,  on  the  ist  day  of  May,  1503/ 

Writers  commonly  state  that  Columbus  sailed  as  far  east  as 
Cabo  Tiburon,  and  that  he  saw  the  Gulf  of  Darien  (Uraba)  ; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  went  east  of  Punta  Mosquito.  He  still 
believed  that  a  strait  existed  somewhere  in  this  region,  and 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  failed  to  investigate, 
or  at  least  to  mention  seeing,  this  body  of  water,  which  extends 
into  the  land  towards  the  south,  and  looks  so  much  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  a  strait, 

Columbus  tells  us  that  he  did  not  wish  his  pilots  to  know  the 
location  of  Veragua.  and  to  accomplish  this,  according  to 
Porras,  he  took  from  them  the  charts. 

Still  another  reason  for  sailing  so  far  to  the  east  was  to 
overlap  the  western  limits  of  the  voyage  of  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas, 
who  sailed  along  the  eastern  half  of  the  Isthmus,  in  1501. 
When  stopping  at  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  outward  voyage,  the 
Admiral  or  his  captains  heard  something  of  the  route  followed 
by  Bastidas ;  and  from  Porto  Bello  eastward  he  found  evidences 
of  a  former  visit  by  white  men. 

When  Columbus  departed  from  the  Isthmus,  in  the  region  of 
Punta  Mosquito,  all  hands  were  working  with  pumps  and 
kettles  to  keep  the  two  ships  from  being  sw^amped  by  the  water 
which  was  coming  in  through  the  holes  made  by  the  worms. 
On  Wednesday,  the  loth  of  May,  they  passed  two  low,  small 
islands,  full  of  turtles,  for  which  reason  the  Admiral  named 
them  Tortugas,  probably  the  Little  Caymans  of  modem  maps, 
Though  all  the  pilots  said  the  course  w^ould  carry  them  east 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  yet  the  Admiral  feared,  on  account  of 
the  westerly  winds  and  currents,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
make  Hispaniola,  which  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  he  was  now 
not  only  west  of  Hispaniola,  but  also  west  of  Jamaica;  and 

*  Columbus,  in  his  letter  from  Jamaica,  7th  of  July,  1503,  gives  a 
diBferetit  name  and  date.  **0n  the  13th  of  May  I  arrived  at  the  prov- 
ince of  Mago,  which  borders  upon  that  of  Catayo,  and  from  there  I 
departed  for  Espaflola/'  Obviously,  Mago  and  Catayo  stand  for  Man^ 
and  Cathay,  and  were  not  names  of  regions  along  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  Admiral  may  have  really  believed  that  he  had  arrived 
at  these  Asiatic  provinces;  but  more  likely  he  was  deceiving  the 
authorities  at  home  as  to  the  location  of  Veragua  and  neighboring 
regions.  In  fact,  in  this  same  incoherent  letter,  Columbus  defies  his 
pilots  to  say  "where  is  the  situation  of  Veragua,"  In  addition  to 
gathering  up  all  the  charts  in  the  fleet,  the  Admiral  took  a  book 
de*^cribing  the  places  visited,  from  Pedro  Mateos,  a  sailor  00  the 
Gallcgo,  who  testified  to  the  fact  in  Court  in  after  years,  A  few  years 
later,  Diego  de  Nicuesa  did  find  it  difBcult  to  locate  Veragua. 
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oo  tbr  cvcniag  of  the  following  Friday,  Calumbui  to 
•df  amoog  tne  famtliar  tslrU  af  the  Queen's  Gmrd  il 

^Itmiwn  a>  the  Jardinrs.  ciff  the  south  ccMUl  of  Cuhi^  near  the 
^.i  f ».»,-*.      While  at  anchor,  ten  leagues  from  the  main,  a 
11  irt>sc  in  the  night  and  drove  the  Bermuda  into  the 

ill  Uit.  Lofttano         *     injury  of  both. 
From  here,  tlie  liatled  eastward   for  Hispanioia, 

ki^g  the  shore  of  Cub#,  and  caine  to  an  Indian  town,  called 
Ifatiia.  where  he  obtained  some  mucb-needeil  (provisions.    The 
A  currents  still  setting  to  the  west,  and  Ibe  wato-  in 

t  *  - -' *  '*:y  to  tlic  iktJr,  Colnmbiis  gave  up  lK»pc 

rid  headed  for  Jamaica.    On  llie  24th 

1  the  n«'r  '  'T  of 

il  had  n^  :  n«*r 

Ar  It  at  which  to  get  food.     'On  the  day 

.  .  L  John/*  the  Admiral  managed  to  get  his 

'  r  harbor,  a  few  miles  farther  east^  which  he 

luu  visnrij  in   1  *  named  Santa  Gloria.     Here,  on  the 

Mh  day  of  Jn  ;.  tlie  two    foundering  caravcU.  the 

difii^ma  and  the   U^fmuda    (i^anttagoK   were  run  aground 

a  bow^oC  from  lantl.  and  ilie  acii%*e  life  of  Don  Chri»* 

ColiimbiiSp  High  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  came  to  an 

Santa  Gloria  is  now  called  St.  Ann*i  Bay,  and  the  sandy 

ihore  on  which  he  beM:bed  hts  vcsmIs  it  yet  known  as  Don 

Cbfiilopbers  Cove. 

The  ihtpa  lay  board  to  board,  and  were  fhnred  up  so  that 
ibey  cinild  not  budge     Shed*  were  built  on  (X}p«  and 

lorecaMle  for  the  pfotection  of  the  men.  antl  .    bus  spent 

a  wfsry  year  waiting  for  succor  from  Santo  Domingo/ 

In  July.  Diego  Mender  and  Bartholomew  Fiesoo,  a  Genoese 
gentleman  who  had  been  opcain  of  the  fornken  Buciuini, 
nade  the  perilous  trip  to  Haiti  in  two  canoes,  each  manned  by 
six  tailon  and  ten  Indiani.  The  seeood  night  from  Jamaica, 
when  nearly  cxhauited.  the  rising  moon  disclosed  **a  stnaH 
island  called  Kabaua"*  (now  Navasva),  where  they  landed  the 
next  nspr*'*'^'*  ^"'^  .^^nr^l  rain*  water  from  holes  in  the  rocks, 
liie  thar*  :ng  so  much  of  it  that  some  of  them 
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wma  no  wliite 
by  order  of  Admiral  [)icfi>  < 

mil  Ko>v«oihtr.  isoQ^  Cotaotibiii  asid  bis  party  eertanyy 
d  wry  fcx)liUdy  at  tltit  time,— tite  Admiral  tn  flalmi^  tfying  to 
I  mvilHrf  hi*  puty  00  thr  ttrandrd  Hidks :  tliv  —liaiiri  fa  atttdi- 
Cnwilai  whim  it  wa«  evident  there  was 
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ffifcd  on  the  spot,  Mendez*  struck  a  fire  and  cooked  some  shell- 
fish, which  they  found  along  the  shore.  Having  rested  and 
refreshed  themselves,  they  set  out  again  about  sun-setting,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  arrived  at  Cape 
St.  Michael,  the  nearest  land  of  Haiti. 

"Notwitlistanding  he  suffered  under  a  quartan  ague/*  Mendcz 
traveled  across  the  mountains  of  Xaragua  until  he  found 
Ovando,  butchering  the  subjects  of  the  queenly -r-^'tocaoMo,  whom 
he  hanged  shortly  afterwards.  The  Governor  had  neither  the 
desire  nor  time  to  devote  to  the  relief  of  the  old  Admiral,  and 
proceeded  with  his  killing.  The  faithful  Mendez  then  went  to 
the  town  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  with  Diego  de  Salcedo,  the 
agent  of  Columbus,  succeeded^  after  nearly  a  year,  in  purchas- 
ing with  the  Admiral's  money  a  vessel  with  which  to  go  to  his 
relief. 

Meanwhile,  the  Admiral  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
natives  to  furnish  supplies  for  his  men,  and  at  one  time 
utilized  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  to  foretell  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  to  the  caciques,  in  order  to  extract  greater  quantities 
from  them. 

One  day,  in  March,  a  caravel  came  to  Santa  Gloria,  bringing 
a  messenger,  or  spy.  from  Ovando.  one  Diego  de  Escobar. 
whom  Columbus  had  previously  condemned  to  death  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Roldan  rebellion*  He  gave  the  Admiral  a 
letter  from  Ovando,  with  "a  cask  of  wine  and  two  flitches  of 
bacon/*  and  mysteriously  hurried  away. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1504,  the  two  brothers,  Francisco  and 
Diego  de  Porras,  headed  a  mutiny  and  deserted  the  Admiral, 
followed  by  forty-eight  of  his  men.  They  made  a  futile  attempt 
to  reach  Hispaniola,  and  then  roamed  over  Jamaica,  robbing 
and  insulting  the  natives.  Tiring  of  this,  the  mutineers  decided 
to  attack  the  ships  and  make  prisoners  of  Columbus  and  his 
brother.  About  a  mile  from  the  two  stranded  vessels,  near 
the  Indian  village  of  Maima  "  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  rebels 

•  The  Admiral  appreciated  the  fjrcat  services  of  Diego  Mendct,  and 
granted  his  request  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Alguacilazgo  Mayor 
of  the  island  of  Espanola  for  life.  Soon  after  this,  Columbus  died, 
and  Diego  Colon  paid  5cant  heed  to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  Oviedo 
relates  that  the  Catholic  King  gave  Mendei  for  arms  a  lonely  canoe 
upon  the  sea. 

""Where  afterwards  the  Christians  built  the  town  they  called 
Scvilla/'  writes  Don  Fernando, 

By  order  of  the  AdmiraJ  Don  Diego  Colon,  Juan  de  Esquivcl*  in 
November,  1509,  proceeded  to  Jamaica^  and  brought  the  natives  to  sub- 
jection without  the  eflFusion  of  blood.    On  the  site  of  the  Indian  village 
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met  and   defeated  Adelantado   and   htty   loyal 

Tim  was  iIk*  ,:lit  bctwccti  white  men  tm  the 

lilafid  of  JamaJcL     Fruicisco  dc  Fornu  waj  capttired,  and 
the  dead  mutincrrs  wai  Juan  Sanchez,  who  allowed  the 
to  Cicape  at  Vcragua,     The  pilot,  Pedro  de  Ledetma, 
went  with  Vicente  Ya^ca  [Pinaon]  to  Hoodtiras,  and 
ashore  at  Bden/*  also  a  rebel,  was  ahoost  hackeil  to 
but  was  nursed  back  to  life  by  bartwr-ittrKeon  Mark, 
lived  to  he  a^sa^inated  in  Spain*    The  Addaniado  was 
in  ^  by  the  sword  of  Fnuictsco  de  Porras  ai 

v.v .  ,  and  Pedro  de  Tcrreros,  the  loyal  captain 
;di  was  killeil. 


^*.^  w:. 


^  few   weelo  bter,  the  ship  purdnsed   by   Meodea^   and 
another  acot  by  Orando  in  response  to  poblk  opinioa.  arrived 
Sama  Gloria.    Jrnie  28.   1504*  Cottitntiuii  and  hb  crews 
led   for  St  Domingo^  btit  enr  westerlv  winds 

currents,  as  tmia?   --  '   '  was  not  uiuu  me  13th  o^  Adjust 
they  reached  thr  uition.    Tlie  people  welcomed  the 

with  di^t  .4:1 1  he  was  lodtged  m  the  Govemor^s 

On  the  i  September  be  nfled  for  Spain,  and 

a  tenpestnotis  voyag?  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  San 
r  >>t^  tiCp  yth  of  Novonber.    That  same  month  his  friend. 
la,  died,  and  Columbus  reodved  but  scant  cfm^ui- 
rm  I  rum  the  wily  Ferdinand* 
The  Admiral  urged  his  daims  igminst  the  Crown,  but  was 
restored  to  hi  4  viceroyahr;  nor  did  he  receive  the  share 
the  profits  from  the  Indies  granted  htm  under  the  royal  leaL 
It  was  "  observes  Las  Casai,  *'that  if  the  Ktitf  could 

dofiv  ->"  wiih  a  safe  consdefKe^  and  without  detriment  to 
I  lafliie,  he  would  have  respected  few  or  none  of  the  privilcfea 
he  and  the  Qnecn  bad  cnncefled  to  the  AdoiiraK  ud 
had  been  ao  justly  merited/' 
Won  out  with  dtseise  and  disappointment,  he  made  a  codidl 
Us  win,  bequealhinf  all  his  titles  and  fTKHn^f  to  his  son 
»•  and  prepared  for  death.     After  re<  he  sacrament » 

**ln  maotis  tiaas,  Dcnnine,  eoammntw  ^pinium  mettm,** 
""eave  up  Ma  soul  to  God  on  Ascenaton  Dav.  hdn^ 
joth  of  May,  isod"    He  died  in  Valladolid,  hi  an  mn  the 
of  which  is  slill  pohrted  out    Above  his  death-l»r  i  himit 
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ana.  Is^iiMi  foootfid  Hit  MsMe  of  Nam  . 
kiat  hi  4M  and  was  berifd    In  laort  re. 
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the  rftam*  m  which  be  had  nefamcd  10  Sfxun.  tn  130a,  and 
w^  rmity  to  his  wi^be^,  were  bimed  with  hxm. 

'^  A  Cohtmbus  have  expencnced  the  same  vidssi- 

tudet  of  Pontine  that  followed  the  Admiral  in  Cfe.  At  first 
hif  IxKly  was  interred  to  the  Convent  of  Sl  Frandsco.  in 
Valladolid,  and  a  few  years  later  was  moved  to  the  Carthusian 
Monastery  of  I^Jt  Cuevai«>  in  Seville.  Here  also,  in  1526,  was 
(JcfKjHitcd  the  Uxly  of  his  i^on,  Don  Diego  Colon.  On  the 
petition  of  Dona  Maria  de  Toledo,  widow  of  Don  Diego,  about 
1540,  the  remains  of  both  Admiral  and  son  were  transported 
to  Santo  Domingo,  Hispaniola.  It  is  probable  that  Don  Bar- 
tolom^,  and  the  two  sons  of  Don  Diego,  Luis  and  Cristobal^ 
likcwi?sc*  foiirid  sqmlchre  in  Santo  Domingo. 

By  the  treaty  of  Basic,  in  1795.  Spain  ceded  to  France  all  her 
title  to  iJispaniola,  '*thc  cradle  of  her  greatness  in  the  New 
World";  j^o  the  Diikc  of  V'cragua,  lineal  descendant  of  Colum- 
bu!»,  an<l  the  Spanish  authorities,  decided  to  again  remove  the 
aaheii  of  the  Admiral,  and  bear  them  to  Cuba,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  »acrcd  relics  under  the  Spanish  flag.  A  small 
vault  on  the  right,  <»r  (ioj>pel,  side  of  the  high  altar  of  the 
eathcdral  wan  opened,  wherein  were  found  some  dust  and 
fragments  of  bones,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Columbus, 
The  crumbling  bones  were  carried  on  the  warship  San  Lorenzo 
to  Havana;  and  in  January »  1796,  reinterred,  with  pomp  and 
ctremony*  in  the  wall  «>f  the  [»resbytery  of  the  cathedral  in  that 
city. 

However,  in  the  year  1877,  a  tomb  was  uncovered  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Santo  Domingo,  which  contained  a  leaden  box, 
holdtng  human  vestiges,  and  also  a  bullet  From  the  inscrip- 
ticMi^  Oft  the  casket*  as  well  a$  from  its  location,  these  were 
judged  to  be  the  true  relics  of  Christopher  Columbtis ;  and  the 
aslies  taken  to  Cubst,  in  1795,  to  have  been  those  of  his  son* 
DcMi  Okco  Cokm. 

At  pr^col^  both  Santo  Domintro  and  Havana  claim  to  possess 
Ibe  mt«i$^  or  remains  of  C 

fiadiCHitore.  it  is  aflirmcU  ......  .ue  Havaiyi  ashes^  whosoever 

they  be,  were  carried  to  Spain,  tn  1$^  before  the  occttpalioii 
«f  thr  d^  by  United  States  troops* 

e  wvnm  \mt  Herd  4  descvteir  ci  AJcBtfasle 
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COLUMBUS  TO  AMERICA 

CARABBIA  CAPITANA. 

Tristan,  capitan:  Iallcci6  jnevct  leii  da  Abril  da  1900  bl* 
otio  Sanchez,  naettre. 
Jvan  Sanchez,  ptloto  major  de  la  annada:  falkci6  &  17  de  Ifayo  de  1904. 
Anton  Donato,  contramaei tre. 

MARINEROS. 

Martin  Dati 

Bartolom^  Garcia:  fallecs6  dominio  a8  de  Majro  de  m  aAoa. 

Pcro  Rodrifoez :  fallcci6  jnevct  o  de  Abril  de  503  aftoa. 

Jnan  Rodriguez. 

Alonso  de  Ahnagra 

Pedro  de  Toledo. 

Pedro  de  Maya :  f al!eci6  jnevea  6  de  Abril  de  503  afloa. 

Jnan  Gomez. 

Diego  Roldan. 

Jnan  Gallego. 

Jnan  de  Valencia :  f alleci6  tibado  13  de  Enero  de  904. 

Gonzalo  Rodriguez :  f a]led6  martes  4  de  Abril  de  903. 

Tristan  Perez  Chinchorrero. 

Rodrigo  Vergayo. 


ESCUDEROS. 


Pedro  Fernandez  Coronet 
Francisco  Rniz. 
Alonzo  de  Zamora. 
Gnllermo  Ginov^s. 
Masetre  BemaL  Fisico. 


GRUMETES. 


Diego  Portogalcte :  f zllrcio  mi^rcolr«  4  4  de  Enero  de  903. 
Martin  Juan. 
Doni«  dc  Oalve. 

{nan  de  Zumados. 
'rancisco  dc  Estrada. 
Anton  Chavarin. 

Akmzo.  Criado  dc  Mateo  Sanchez :  fallccio  jueves  6  de  Abrfl  de  903. 
Grigorio  Sollo :  fallcci6  mi^rcoles  27  de  Jnnio  de  904. 
Diego  el  Negro. 
Pcro  Sanchci 
Franci*cr«  Sanchez. 
FranciK-"  *\c  Moron. 
Juan  de  Mnrcta. 
Origorin  f.inii^cs. 
Ferrando  I U vita. 
Alonio  de  I^eon 

Juan  tie  Miranda:  fallccio  marten  II  de  Abril  de  903. 
Garcia  ile  M«*ratet:  qucdo  por  doliente  en  CAdiz;  era  criado  del  Ahnir* 
ante. 

tein  (^arrido :  fallcci6  4  J7  de  Febrero  de  904. 
tatar  Daragon. 
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OFICIALES  DE  NAO. 

Martin  dc  Arriera,  tonelero. 

Domingo  Viscaino,  calafate:  falleci6  jueves  6  de  Abril  de  503. 

Diego  Frances,  carpintero. 

Juan  Barba,  lombardero :  f alleci6  4  20  de  Ma^o  de  504. 

Mateo  Bombardero:  fallecio  jueves  6  de  Abnl  de  503. 

Juan  de  Cuellar,  trompeta. 

Gonzalo  de  Salazar,  trompeta. 

CARABELA  SANTIAGO  DE  PALOS. 

Francisco  de  Porras,  capitan. 

Diego  de  Porras,  escribano  e  oficial  de  la  armada. 

Francisco  Bermudez,  maestre. 

Pero  Gomez,  contramaestre. 

MARINEROS. 
Rodrigo  Ximon. 

Francisco  Domingo:  falleci6  sibado  4  de  Febrero  de  503. 
Juan  de  Quijo. 

Juan  Rodriguez :  falleci6  4  6  de  Abril  de  503. 
Juan  de  la  Feria. 
Juan  Camacho. 
Juan  Grand. 

Juan  Reynaltes :  falleci6  jueves  6  de  Abril  de  503. 
Diego  Gomez. 
Alonzo  Martin. 

ESCUDEROS. 

Francisco  de  Farias. 
Diego  Mendez. 
Pedro  Gentil. 
Andrea  Ginov^s. 
Juan  J4come. 
Batista  Ginov^s. 

GRUMETES. 

Gonzalo  Ramirez. 

Juan  Bandrojin:  fallecio  4  23  de  Octubre  de  503. 

Diego  Ximon. 

Aparicio  Donis:  falleci6  jueves  i"  de  Junio  de  503. 

Alonzo   Escarraman,   Francisco   Marquez  y  J[uan   de   Mogues   llevan 

sueldo  de  dos  grumetes :  el  Alonzo  f alleci6  martes  23  de  Enero. 

de  504. 
Alonso  de  Cea. 
Pedro  de  Villatoro. 
Ramiro  Ramirez. 
Francisco  Davila. 
Diego  de  Mendoza. 
Diego  Catano. 

OFICIALES  DE  NAO. 

Bartolom^  de  Milan,  lombardero. 

Juan  de  Noya,  tonelero. 

Domingo  Darana,  calafate:  falleci6  jueves  6  de  Abril  de  503. 

Machin,  carpintero. 
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NAVIO  GALLEGO. 

Pedro  de  Terrerot,  capitan :  f alleci6  mi^rcoles  39  de  Majro  de  504* 

Jvaii  Quintero,  tnaestre. 

Aiocuo  Ramon*  contramaestre :  fallecio  jueves  4  6  de  Abril  de  503. 

MARINEROS. 

Rid  Ferrandes. 

Lots  Ferrandes. 

Gocualo  Oarcia. 

Pedro  Matcos. 

folian  Martin :  falleci6  jueves  6  de  Abril  de  503. 

Uicgo  Cabezudo. 

Dwco  Llelgado. 

Eodrigalvares. 


Con/alo  Camacho. 


ESCUDEROS. 
GRUMETES. 


Pedro  de  Flandes. 

Bartolume  Ramisez :  falleci6  jueves  6  de  Abril  de  503. 

Antoti  ^intero. 

Bartolnme  Dalza. 

Gr«n/alo  Flamenco. 

Pedro  Barranco. 

Joan  Galdi :  fallecio  9  de  Setiembre  de  504. 

Alonsn  Peftac. 

Esteban  Mateos,  page. 

Diego  de  Satander. 

Garcia  Polanco. 

luan  Garcia 

Francisco  dc  Nfedina.  huyo  en  la  K^paftola.  no  se  supo  mas  de  61. 

Juan  dr  San  Martin. 

NAVIO  VIZCAINO. 

Bartol«'me  dr  Fresco,  Ginov^s.  capitan. 

iuan  Perez.  macMre:  fallecio  ^ibado  7  de  Octubre  de  503. 
fartin  de  Fuenterabia.  contramaestre:   fallcci6  k  17  de  Setiembre  dt 
5<w  IjI- 

MARINKROS 

PHrr.  de  I^dcima. 

Juan  Yffrf> 

Ttian  Mnfrn» 

Fan  Juan 

OT.ralM   I)!ar 

r^Ki/al"  r,4llrjpo.  hu3r6  en  la  I«U  F.«paft'^la  v  dijeron  que  babia  falledda 

Al'n%''  i\r  '.A  Ca!Ie:  fallecio  niartes  2y  de  Mayo  de  503. 

I>ope  de  l*nc'>. 

ESCUDEROS 


Fray  Al'jar.dre.  en  lugar  de  Escudero. 
Joan  Pat^u.  Ginor^s. 
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GRUMETES. 

Miguel  de  Lariaga:  falleci6  sibado  17  de  Setiembre  de  502  [3]. 

Andres  de  Sevilla. 

Luis  de  Vargas. 

Batista  Ginov6s. 

Francisco  de  Levante. 

Francisco  de  C6rdoba,  entr6  en  lugar  de  un  escudero,  criado  del 

Almirante,  que  se  qued6  en  Sevilla.    Se  huy6  en  la  Bspaiiola  4 

la  ida,  y  esta  all4. 
Pedro  de  Montesel. 
Rodrigo  de  Escobar. 

Domingo  de  Barbasta  6  Narbasta :  f alleci6  martes  26  de  Marzo  de  504. 
Pascual  de  Ausurraga. 
Cheneco  6  Cheulco,  page. 

Marco  Surjano:  fallecio  mi^rcoles  11  de  Setiembre  de  504  aiios. 
(Navarrete-^tomo  i,  pags,  437-43) 
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CHAPTER  VII 


DON  RODRIGO  DE  BASTIDAS 
Discoverer  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 


'^ConquiHador  y  Pacyficador  dc  Sancta  Marta" 

^*5puD*i  Beit  aad  Nobkit  Cooquiftador*' 

"Aqat  hftce  itt  manida 
Don  Rodrigo  de  Ba^tidas, 

211C  coa  cruel  e»  hcridas 
ctM  U  dulce  vida. 

"Tuvo  pujanza  y  Talor, 
De  ricju«a»  copta  harta, 
Y  ansj  fu6  gobcrnador 
Priraero  de  SanU  MarU*" 

Juan  de  CaitellanoA. 

HE  first  European  to  reach  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  was  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas,  who,  io 
1 501,  a  year  before  the  visit  of  Columbus, 
discovered  the  eastern  half  of  the  Isthmus, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  as  far  west  as 
Bastimentos  and  Punta  Manzanilla. 

When  the  letters  of  CoKimbus  reached 
Spain,  containing  an  account  of  his  third 
voyage,  of  1498,  with  specimens  of  gold  and 
drugs  from  Paria,  and  numerous  samples  of 
pearls  from  what  he  called  the  Pearl  Coast, 
navigators  and  adventurers  were  excited  to  renewed  interest  in 
the  lands  of  the  Western  ocean.  It  was  believed  that,  at  last, 
Columbus  had  arrived  at  the  borderland  of  the  rich  East,  if 
not  close  to  the  terrestrial  paradise,  as  he  himself  thought  The 
first  to  follow  the  Admiral  to  Paria  was  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  the 
hot-headed  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  made  the  dashing  cap- 
ture of  Cacique  Caonabo.  Ojeda  had  returned  from  His- 
paniola  to  Spain,  and  was  loitering  about  the  Court  when  the 
glowing  reports  of  Columbus  arrived.     Bishop  Fonseca  showed 

on€  hundred  sevtntetn 
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the  letters  and  charts  of  the  Admiral  to  Ojeda,  and  the  latter, 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  Indies,  immediately  perceived  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  not  only  to  achieve  greater  distinction, 
but  also  to  garner  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  discovery. 

Under  the  royal  license  of  April  lo,  1495,  issued  when 
Columbus  was  in  great  disfavor,  any  subject  of  Spain  might 
make  a  voyage  on  his  own  account;  provided  he  carried 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  which  should  receive  a 
share  of  the  profits.  He  was  forbidden  to  touch  at  any  land 
belonging  to  Portugal,  nor  lands  discovered  by  Columbus  prior 
to  1495,  The  share  of  the  Crown  varied  from  a  tenth  to  one- 
third.  The  ships  usually  carried  a  treasurer  and  a  notary. 
Later  sovereigns  modified  this  license  so  as  to  regulate  discov- 
ery, trade,  and  settlement  in  Spanish  territory.  At  least  two 
ships  should  undertake  the  voyage ;  they  should  carry  two  pilots, 
and  two  priests;  and  the  articles  allowed  for  trading  w^ere 
specified.  Under  date  of  September  3rd,  1501,  Los  Reyes,  as  the 
King  and  Queen  were  designated  in  documents,  decreed  that 
anyone  sailing  without  the  royal  license  should  suffer  a  for- 
feiture of  ship  and  goods. 

Always  venomous  towards  the  Admiral,  Fonseca  was  only 
too  glad  to  further  the  scheme  of  his  favorite,  and  with  his 
own  name  signed  the  license  permitting  Ojeda  to  follow 
Columbus  to  Paria  and  tlie  Coast  of  Pearls.  With  the  aid  of 
wealthy  speculators,  Ojeda  fitted  out  four  ships,  and  sailed 
from  Port  St.  Mary,  opposite  Seville,  on  tlie  20th  of  May,  1499, 
Twenty- four  days  after  leaving  the  Canaries  he  reached  the 
shore  of  South  America,  about  two  hundred  leagues  east  and 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  probably  the  coast  of 
Surinam.  Ojeda  then  followed  the  land  to  the  northwest, 
sailing  through  the  Gulf  of  Paria  in  the  wake  of  Columbus. 
He  continued  westward  until  beyond, the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo, 
and  at  Cabo  de  la  Vela  (Cape  Vela)  turned  away  from  the 
mainland  and  put  in  at  Hispaniola,  It  is  sometimes  stated  that 
Ojeda,  on  this  voyage,  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  as  far  west  as  Cabo  Tiburon,  in  Darien,  the 
western  limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Under  this  surmise, 
Ojeda  is  given  credit  for  being  the  first  to  view  the  Isthmus,  in 
1499 ;  but  the  claim  is  not  well  founded,  and  the  honor  should 
be  accorded  to  Bastidas. 

The  example  of  Ojeda  roused  the  emulation  of  others,  and 
Pedro  Alonso  Nino,  a  pilot  of  Moguer  who  had  sailed  with 
Columbus,  obtained  a  similar  commission  from  Fonseca.  Tak- 
ing with  him  Cristoval  Guerra,  whose  brother  furnished  the 
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tiioney<  they  departed  itom  Spain  al>  rU  of  J 

but  a  few  dayi  later  than  Ojeda.     *'  i  ted  Crom  icr 

port  of  Paloa/*  savi  Inring,  ^the  ortjpiial  cradle  of  Afnertcaii 
^4tta>very,  whose  travc  and  skillful  mariners  long  rcmtiniied 
faranost  in  all  entetprUes  to  the  New  World."    Their  Utile 
caravel  of  fifty  timi  rt^cbed  Paria  'ter  the  arrival  of 

Ojedi,  bM  tiVfwt*^  *i^ned  we$twar  ^^  f^>r  p«irls  and 

gmr  ig  and  i  ^me<l 

aalc.     :     .,  -       ,      .   1500,  ncai  ^  :  i  lmI  of 

^Ojeiia»  "io  laden  with  pearh  that  they  were  in  maner  with 
ever-  -  ~-  nrr  as  cortimciti  as  chaffe,"  For  being  rarcessful, 
aft'  .  life  and  fortune.  Nino  was  accused  of  not  account* 

iw  far  All  his  treaiure,  anrl  ilirown  into  prison,  h  later. 

In  lunr.  Ofrda  came  sailing  into  Cadix.  his  *  ^ded 

whh  Ir  liui  when  the  expenses  of  hi%  large  outfit 

p.,  ..   .    .    ._  hundred  ducats  remained  to  be  dtvttled 
between  fifty-five  adventurers. 

In  that  s*»  •  pecUtion  started  fnim 

Pl^os  (the  I  juth  America),  under 

of    \  Krrnir    Vanez    Fmzioii.     In    Dcremher,    14991 
^Tfnnm  depane<t  from  Palot  with  four  caravels;  and  on  the 
»tb  of  January,  150a,  nmde  the  coast  of  Brartl  at  a  point  now 
called  V  '    fcustine.     He  bmled  and  took  possession 

(or  Ca*  usual  formalities. 

Piiuon  sailed  to  tbe  north,  and  found  himself  in  fre>h  water » 
with  which  be  rrplenisbed  his  casks  <t  ^ruling  in  to  the  land, 
be  came  fo  a  number  of  venlant  Is  viplcd  by  frieidly 

Indians,  who  fearlessly  came  (»ff  to  ww  ^mps.    Thrse  ialancla 
•itnaied  tn  the  m«^Mf  h  nf  the  ^e^t  river  of  Martflonp  biter 

*^n.    Pmaon  was  abM> 
\meH«n  side  of  the 


caOed  the  Orellana 
Ibe  ftnt  to  cross  \\ 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Havtnf  regatr 
course  to  the  nor 
entered  tbe  Gu 
wooiL    The  f!i 
hoMM 
fii*vj>       ;.^»^«,   ,-fniiv   »« 

cb  ind  man)   < 
i'aioi.  it  waa  to  face  weepmg  wioow*  an 

Oo^ety  foUcrwing  Pinion  waa  bii  feDo'^ 
Lepe,  who,  earh  In  1500.  faOcd  from  P 
the  new  Terra  Firma  In  ibe  aootbwcst. 
Anfitftine,  the  limit  of  Ptaum'f  ^TOyafe«  :k 


rasping  '  f  the  On                 1 

ria,  whr  !  and  cut  Uraxtl- 

<*  Gulf  A  del  Drago,  and 

e  they  amved  about  the  JJid  of 

rk   to 
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lown  the  shores  of  South  America,  going  farther  south  than 
any  other  mariner  reached  for  upwards  of  ten  years  afterwards. 

The  next  voyager,  in  chronological  order,  to  sail  from  Spain 
for  the  West  Indies  was  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  (or  Bastides),a 
wealtliy  notary  of  Triana,  the  maritime  suburb  of  Seville.  But 
too  little  is  known  of  this  man  who  has  won  the  almost  unique 
distinction  of  acting  like  a  human  being  in  his  dealings  with 
the  natives  of  America,  and  exhibiting  some  of  the  tenets  of 
that  religion  under  whose  banner  the  White  Man  conquered  the 
Red  Man.  Bastidas  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  learning 
and  honesty;  an  entirely  different  type  from  the  impecunious 
courtier,  tlie  swashbuckler,  and  the  adventurer.  He  was  a  man 
of  standing  in  his  communit>%  and  his  character  was  superior 
to  the  weaknesses  of  common  men,  who  found  in  the  New 
World  such  free  vent  for  their  evil  inclinations. 

Bastidas  encountered  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  royal  license, 
in  which  he  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Crown  a  fourth  of  the  profits 
of  his  voyage.  A  copy  of  this  license  is  still  in  existence  among 
the  Archives  of  the  Indies.  He  fitted  out  two  vessels,  and  took 
with  him  that  able  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  had  sailed  with 
Columbus,  and  had  just  returned  from  his  voyage  with  Ojeda 
to  Paria  and  the  Pearl  Coast.  The  expedition  set  out  from 
Cadiz  in  October,  1500,  and  took  on  wood,  water,  fresh  meat, 
and  cheese  at  Gomera,  They  reached  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Venezuela,  and  steered  west  in  the  route  taken  by  Ojeda  and 
Cosa  in  1499.  From  Cabo  de  la  Vela,  the  farthermost  point 
reached  by  Ojeda,  Bastidas  continued  on  to  the  west,  trading 
with  the  Indians  for  pearls  and  gold.  He  entered  and  named 
many  of  the  ports.  West  of  Cape  Vela  he  came  to  Rio  Hacha, 
Santa  Marta,  and  the  Rio  Grande  de  Magdalena,  which  he  dis- 
covered in  March,  on  the  day  of  the  woman's  conversion. 
Narrowly  escaping  shipwreck,  he  continued  westward.  At  one 
place  the  Indians  wore  crowns,  so  Bastidas  named  the  port 
Coronados.  He  sailed  past  the  harbor  of  Cartagena  and  came 
to  the  river  of  Genu. 

Rounding  Punta  Caribana,  the  ships  turned  to  the  south  in 
the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  and  we  can  imagine  Cosa  thinking  that 
here  was  the  strait  leading  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  He  explored 
the  gulf,  and  found  the  southern  end  to  receive  the  fresh  water 
of  the  Atrato  river,  so  great  in  volume  that,  when  the  tide 
was  low,  the  water  in  the  gulf  was  sweet;  so  he  called  it  Golfo 
Dulce.  He  also  noted  the  faratlones,  or  rocky  islets  near  the 
Darien  shore. 

Sailing  out  of  the  gulf,  Bastidas  rounded  Cabo  Tiburon,  and, 
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cxpli-rnJ  thr  ntiri'  thitttts  as  far  weft 

Lfncntn    uiif  Futu;i  t  nf  rn|)c  Ttbarao, 

%t  came  t  ia  ikiy  incU  of  the 

MuUtat.  ],....   ,  ,;;i  IlUs   .,  .,.  ,.v    ....  -  tbly  to 

Pucno  Bclli>.    When  Columbus  reached  the  1  cc,  ttt 

1502,  he  bcfais  to  hear  of  the  prrviotss  viiit  by  ysmit  men  to 
the  eaftwartL 

Hutidi^  was  having  great  success  cottecting  pearls  and 
fmrnnim  and  entrapf^tng  nattvc^^.  when  he  found  n!^  vr^^ds 
leakuig  so  badly  froni  the  I  f  the  broma,  or  i  lat 

ha  was  compcUed  to  ternhiM»^«  ais  traffic  aiMl  r.^^M'  t««iion. 
About  tlie  region  of  pMtnt  Maiixanino  he  tttmod  from  the 
Istfafiitss  and  steered  for  Spain.  The  ne^t  land  reached  was 
Jamaica,  where  tiie  fhips  were  suppGeil  with  wood  and  water* 
After  loiving  here.  Bastidaa  found  so  mtich  water  txxskm  hi 
throqgh  the  worm  hr»]es  that  he  stopped  at  an  istet«  caDed  Con* 
uamaestre,  one  league  off  ili«paniivla«  and  made  rqjairs.  He 
ttiled  r      -   '    ^  ^nto^ed  a  gale,  and  was  glad  to  put  back 

to  the  tielter.     Starting  out  a  second  time,  tlie 

wonn-c^Ltcn  vo^cU  tilled  so  rapidlir  that  La  Cdsa  ran  into  the 
port  of  Jaragui,  where  the  two  ships  sank. 

Most  of  the  poor  Indians,  who  were  chained  or  beneath  tfie 
deck*  were  drowned;  and  the  Braxil-wood*  and  some  gold  and 
pearls  were  also  lost,  aniountinij:  in  valtie  to  about  s^ooojOOO 
maravedt^.  Hastidas  landed  the  most  predoiis  and  portaMt 
articks  uf  his  eargoes ;  but  later  destroyed  tncb  of  hit  arm*  and 
mmnniiion  as  be  could  not  oirry,  lest  they  should  t  he 

huda  of  the  natives.    Placing  what  he  hid  savec  the 

backs  of  the  sitrsnving  sbves.  be  set  out  for  San  Domingo, 
distant  SOT—  —  • -nty  leaf^tc^  \o  the  r^  •---■*  In  order  the 
better  to  !  rhe  country,  Bastid^i  I  bis  men  into 

three  handi,  iwu  ui  them  headed  bv  La  Uuia  and  himself,  and 
traveled  bv  sefiarate  rootes.  Eadi  party  carried  a  |iack  of 
trinkets,  which  they  traded  with  the  natives  for  provisions  while 

on  thr  \fc3V 

riohaditta«  who  had  superseded  Colnmbus  aa 
Guvrriiuv  \>%  Eii^paniola«  heard  of  these  parties  marching 
throogh  the  country;  so  when  Bastidas  arrivini  at  the  city  of 
Sea  Dom'  ^vas  seiaed  and  imprisoned  for  carnring  on 

ItGcit  tra«K  >e  Indians.     Bohedttfai  dairoed  that  the  coot- 

mission  given  10  BiMJdas  pomttted  Um  to  trade  only  in  lands 
dl^-.^v.-r^t  r,v  himself :  w^»i--  tlif  nr^tnr  maintahifd*  very  tntth* 
fii  conimc  *sni6la  eonststed  sunply  in 

paying  vj^  guides  and  »u|9p4in. 
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As  Bobadilla  was  just  about  to  return  to  Spain,  Bastidas  was 
ordered  thither  for  trial.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  in  July, 
1502,  was  one  of  the  few  which  lived  through  the  hurricane 
predicted  by  Columbus.  Bastidas  easily  cleared  himself  before 
the  sovereigns,  and,  notwithstanding  his  losses,  paid  a  hand- 
some royalty  into  the  treasury.  Three  chests  full  of  gold  and 
pearls,  which  he  brought  back,  were  ordered  to  be  displayed  in 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed^  in  order  that  others  might 
be  induced  to  venture  in  the  Indies,  gather  in  the  gold,  and  pay 
Hi^  King  his  fifth. 

Being  successful,  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa 
were  each  awarded  an  annua!  pension  of  fifty  thousand  mara- 
vedis;  which,  like  most  all  the  rewards  granted  by  the  King, 
was  to  come  from  the  future  revenues  of  the  new  lands  they 
had  found.  Cosa,  in  addition,  was  made  alguacil  mcfyor  of 
Uraba. 

Bastidas  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  Indies  that  he  took 
his  wife  and  children  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  became  rich 
in  cattle,  at  one  time  possessing  8000  head,  and  that  when  a 
cow  in  Espanola  was  worth  50  pesos  de  oro.  In  1504,  the 
notary,  in  two  ships,  again  sailed  to  Tierra  Firme,  carrying  off 
six  hundred  natives  from  the  mainland  and  from  the  island 
of  Codego,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  Espanola,  The  Emperor 
Charles,  in  1520,  gave  Bastidas  the  pacification  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  with  the  title  of  Adclaniado,  This  grant  was  opposed 
by  Diego  Colon,  on  the  ground  that  Trinidad  was  discovered 
by  his  fatlier,  and  hence  within  his  jurisdiction.  Thereupon 
Bastidas  waived  his  claim  to  that  island,  and  the  following 
year,  1521,  the  King  gave  him  a  license  to  settle  and  exploit  a 
tract  of  land  extending  from  Cabo  de  la  Vela  westward  to  the 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

The  expedition  was  delayed,  and  it  was  not  until  1524,  or 
1525,  that  Bastidas  sailed  from  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  with 
four  caravels  and  a  ship  which  he  bought  of  Xeronimo  Rod- 
riguez. He  carried  a  great  quantity  of  supplies,  including  lime 
and  bricks,  such  as  his  long  experience  in  the  New  World 
indicated  to  be  useful  by  an  infant  colony.  The  force  of 
Bastidas  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  many 
of  them  married.  The  Governor's  staff  included  Pedro  de 
Villafuerte,  Teniente  General;  Rodrigo  Alvarez  Palomino, 
Maestre  de  Campo:  and  Juan  de  Ledesma^  as  Contador, 
Among  the  captains  were  Goncalo  de  Vides,  Antonio  Ponce 
Carrion»  Carranca,  and  Heman  Vaez  Portugues. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1524,  **dia  de  Santa  Marta*'  Bastidas 
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sailed  into  a  port  within  the  limits  of  his  grant  Here  he 
landed  {*'saltd  en  tierra"),  and  a  few  days  thereafter  started  to 
build  a  town,  which  he  named  Santa  Maria.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Governor  was  to  make  peace  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Gayras,  Tagangas,  and  Ekjrsinos,  tribes  of  Indians  surrounding 
his  settlement. 

Soon  after  founding  the  city,  the  Governor  made  a  friendly 
reconnoisance  of  tlie  adjoining  territory,  and  marched  into  the 
interior  with  peace  and  good- will  towards  the  natives.  Four 
leagues  from  Santa  Marta  a  band  of  Indians,  called  the  Bondas, 
received  the  newcomers  in  a  warlike  manner,  but  were  soon 
defeated  by  the  superior  arms  of  the  white  men,  who  captured 
their  gold. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  inwards,  Bastidas  came  upon  a 
very  large  Indian  town,  called  Tarbo,  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  which  was  a  large  bohio  containing  a  smeher  for 
gold  C'Casa  de  fundycion  doro").  The  sight  of  gold  always 
maddened  the  Spanish  adventurers,  though  at  the  time  they 
might  be  actually  starving  for  the  want  of  food.  The  ruffians 
became  angry  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  rob  the  place,  and 
murmured  against  their  leader,  declaring  that  he  cared  more 
for  the  Indians  than  he  did  for  them.  As  it  was,  Caziquc 
Taybo  thought  it  politic  to  present  Bastidas  with  600  pesos 
worth  of  gold.  Instead  of  receiving  their  share  of  the  spoils, 
his  followers  learned  that  the  gold  collected  on  this  trip  would 
be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  colonizatior 

The  Governor  had  honored  Pedro  de  Villa  fuerte  by  niakmg 
him  his  lieutenant,  and  intended  that  he  should  succeed  to  the 
rulership  of  the  colony.  Nevertheless,  ambition  entered  into 
N'illa fuerte,  and  he  thought  that  if  Bastidas  w*ere  put  out  of 
the  way,  he  would  at  once  become  Governor.  Three  or  four 
days  after  returning  from  the  rich  Indian  population  to  Santa 
Marta,  Villafuerte  look  advantage  of  the  discontent  among  the 
soldiers  and  plotted  a  conspiracy  against  the  Governor  with 
Montesinos  de  Lebrija,  Montalvo  de  Guadalajara,  Pedro  de 
Porras,  Xoan  de  Mcrlo,  Samaniego,  Serna,  Bazantes,  and  other 
Spaniards  to  the  number  of  fifty*  Binding  themselves  by  an 
oath,  they  bribed  the  captain  of  the  guards  and  two  of  their 
number  entered  the  house  of  the  Governor  at  night  and  stabbed 
the  sleeping  Bastidas  five  times,  leaving  him  for  dead. 

As  soon  as  the  assassins  went  out,  the  Governor  called  for 
help;  and  Palomino  hurried  to  his  assistance.  The  conspirators 
now  returned  to  finish  their  bloody  work,  but  the  faithful 
maestre  de  campo  defended  the  door  with  a  broadsword  and 
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drov^  them  off.  Nine  of  the  rebels  fled  from  the  town,  carry- 
ing tlic  gold  stolen  from  Bastidas.  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
forests,  where  the  good  policy  estaljHshed  by  their  commander 
protected  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  After  wander- 
ing for  days  in  the  jungle,  subsisting  on  roots  found  in  the 
labranizas,  Villa fucrte  and  some  of  his  companions  returned  to 
Santa  Marta»  where  they  were  seized  by  Palomino  and  sent  to 
Santo  Domingo  for  trial,  paying  for  the  crime  with  their  hves. 
Others  of  the  conspirators  had  the  boldness  to  pass  in  a  canoe 
from  Santa  Marta  to  Espanola,  and  met  with  a  similar  fate. 
Unfortunately,  Palomino,  soon  after  this,  came  to  his  death  by 
drowning  in  a  river,  to  the  grief  of  many. 

There  being  no  surgeon  at  Santa  Marta>  Bastidas  decided  to 
hasten  to  Santo  Domingo  to  be  cured  of  hi^  wounds.  The 
tm fortunate  Governor,  in  gratitude  to  Palomino,  gave  him  his 
staff  of  office,  and  set  sail  in  a  ship  having  Alonso  Miguel  for 
pilot.  Bastidas  became  worse  during  the  voyage,  and  the 
currents  carrying  tlie  ship  to  the  west,  he  put  into  Puerto  de 
Sanciiago,  in  the  island  of  Femandina,  as  Cuba  was  then  called* 
At  Santiago  was  Gonzalo  de  Guzman,  judge  of  residencia  and 
lieutenant  of  the  Governor.  There  was  some  anger  between 
Guzman  and  Bastidas  because  the  latter  had  confiscated  a  ship 
and  stores  sent  out  by  Guzman,  under  Gonzalo  de  Vides,  to 
trafific  and  steal  gold  and  slaves  along  the  coast  belonging  to 
Bastidas.  Nevertheless,  Guzman  received  the  wounded  Gov- 
ernor in  kindness,  and  when  Bastidas  died  a  few  days  later, 
give  him  honorable  sepulture.  This  was  during  the  year  1526, 
astidas  was  advanced  in  years  and  worn  out  with  his  labors 
and  wounds,  so  when  he  developed  fever  {*U4nas  calenturas*), 
he  quickly  succumbed »  having  first  received  the  sacrament  as  a 
Catholic  Christian.  They  buried  him  in  the  great  Church, 
whence  afterwards  his  son,  dean  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  later 
bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  carried  his  body  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
reinterrcd  it  in  the  sumptuous  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  in  that 
city. 

Early  the  following  year  Guzman  made  an  inventory  (still  in 
existence)  of  the  effects  belonging  to  Bastidas  at  the  lodging- 
house  kept  by  Jeronimo  de  Alanis.  notary  public,  and  sent  the 
list  to  the  Royal  Audience  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  where 
the  gold  was  deposited  in  the  chest  of  the  three  keys* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Royal  Audience  at  Santo  Domingo  had 
dcsfialched  Pedro  Vadillo,  licenciado,  to  rule  Santa  Marta, 
en  interin.  Vadillo  took  for  his  lieutenant  Don  Pedro  de 
Hcredia, 

In  1528*  Charles  V.  appointed  Garcia  de  I^erma  Governor 
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of  Santa  Marta,  Lcmia  fooo  died,  md  the  Audicncia  at 
»Saolo  Ddmion  agiifi  filled  tbe  office  by  naming  Don  Alonao 
Emkitiet  de  Gosnan  and  the  Licentiate  Infante. 

I«  *SJ5»  the  Empcrof  made  Don  Pedro  Femandei  dc  Ltt^, 
Addantado  of  the  Canaries,  Governor  of  Santa  Marta,  with 
Mccetaion  to  his  son,  Don  Alonao  LuU  de  Lugo.  With  a  large 
anoada,  bich]dtii|  a  force  of  eleiren  hundrol  penons,  Lugo 
arrived  at  Santa  Marta  asxl  oociltnaed  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment of  that  province. 

On  the  2Jd  of  Decanti^«  1508^  Don  Rodriro  de  Biitldas, 
legitimate  son  of  the  late  Governor  of  F  dean 

of  the  holy  church  at  Santo  Domingo,  |<. ^  v.il.'.  .,  y^,,x,on  to 
the  president  %in\  jiidgef  of  the  Audience  praying  that  the 
services  of  hi^  father  be  reco^txed,  and  that  the  estate  be 
Kttled  for  th<*  hrnrf^t  nf  hij  widow  and  sons.  Among  the 
many  y^  1  g  there  appeared  in  January,  1 5a9« 

Caspar  .        ,  j]  wtm  renown  in  Panama  and  wai 

then  re&iding  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Thb  famous  Ctmqmiitwhr,  who  discovered  so  many  leagues 
ot  American  coast,  is  not  even  meniicmeit  in  the  boUcy  ency* 
clopcdtaa  of  today.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  ctsstom  of  hts 
llMie»  Basridas  did  eislave  the  Indians,  yet  he  ever  treated  than 
hoflttody,  and  gave  up  hi»  life  at  last  to  protect  them  from 
outrage.  Within  the  old  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Ddmingo  is  a  chape]  called  the  capMa  del  Adrlaniada  Rodfiifa 
4i  BmU^m,  wherein  are  Interred,  not  far  from  the  alleged 
rfiini  of  Cofumbuf,  the  remains  of  Bastidai  and  his  family* 
Thus  the  a«hc^  of  the  two  discoverers  of  the  hthmus  of 
Pixiama  rest  beneath  the  san>e  roof  in  the  oM  capital  of  the 
ladica. 


Of  BsiCtdas.  the  abqwit  Qmmimm  has  said:    -Bastklas  no  st  yta 

mmmrw  wU  CBHlO  wMBUKWOW  U  OO0O  f wapaW<IPI  ,   pvfv    Mi  mOPmia 

_^  ser  grata  A  lafii  ta  anaalci  dt  la  jartUa  y  de  la  hmmiUi, 
par  ksker  Mo  mm  dt  Im  ^ocot  qi>e  trataran  A  lot  iadioi  eon  maidail 
^  J  laiiMgdniiifcrf;  ooaildersiido  aaael  pals  ass  Mtn  eoaiB  un  olif slo  lit 
■tf^atllet  €00  tfoaks.  que  cano  caavpo  de  i^rla  y 

graniad  Bsitidas  to  disoovsr  aew  lands  and  trafle  whh 
in  atiaanad  la  Oia  Aniiimf  i§  imdmg.  As  abewing  tfM 
of  t£t  McaBflDi.  IN  MIopviav  samaary  Is  ptiaMiied- 
*19  Rrf  A  la  IWaai  B  liiavla  qps  at  ttWiA  ppr  laisatfa  ■aaiadn  tps 
vos  lodrifo  dt  Basildaa.  victea  de  la  eftadad  da  levOhi  para  Ir  a 
dan  ail  ir  par  si  mar  OoAaao^  oda  dos  navioi.  ts  lo  slfidaoit}-^!  go« 
aa  to  staia,  Flrtt«  that  ««  five  Hecate  to  .-  ^   -  . 

Banidit,  tlHii  with  nm  v«Mdb  of  jomt 
rUk,  poa  aaay  |o  br  tlie  tald  QEtaa  Sea  la 


>i,  if  w  sm»aiwi?-Hi  aoa 

yaiL  <ht  said  Rodrlga  dt 

«  and  atyoar  inra  tnal  aad 
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discover  islands  and  firm  land;  in  the  parts  of  the  Indies  and  in  any 
other  parts,  provided  it  be  not  the  islands  and  firm  land  already  dis- 
covered by  the  Admiral  Don  Crist6bal  Colon,  our  admiral  of  the  Ocean 
Sea,  or  by  Crist6bal  Guerra;  nor  those  which  have  been  or  may  be 
discovered  by  other  person  or  persons  by  our  order  and  with  our 
license  before  you ;  nor  the  islands  and  firm  land  which  belong  to  the 
most  serene  prince,  the  King  of  Portugal,  our  very  dear  and  beloved 
son;  for  from  them  nor  from  any  of  them  you  shall  not  take  any- 
thing, save  only  such  things  as  tor  your  maintenance,  and  for  the 
provision  of  your  ships  and  crew  you  may  need.  Furthermore,  that  all 
the  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper,  and  lead,  and  tin,  and  quicksilver,  and 
any  other  metal  whatever,  and  aljofar,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones 
and  jewels,  and  slaves  and  negroes,  and  mixed  breeds,  which  in  these 
our  kingdoms  may  be  held  and  reputed  as  slaves;  and  monsters  and 
serpents,  and  whatever  other  animals  and  fishes  and  birds,  and  spices 
and  drugs,  and  every  other  thing  of  whatsoever  name  or  quality  or 
value  it  may  be ;  deducting  therefrom  the  freight  expenses,  and  cost  of 
vessels,  which  in  said  voyage  and  fleet  may  be  made;  of  the  remainder 
to  us  will  belong  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole,  and  the  other  three- 
fourths  may  be  freely  for  you,  the  said  Rodrigo  dc  Bastidas,  that  you 
may  do  therewith  as  you  choose  and  may  be  pleased  to  do,  as  a  thing 
of  your  own,  free  and  unincumbered.  Item,  that  we  will  place  in  each 
one  of  the  said  ships  one  or  two  persons,  who  in  our  name  or  by  our 
order  shall  be  witnesses  to  all  which  may  be  obtained  and  trafficked  in 
said  vessels  of  the  aforesaid  things ;  and  that  they  may  put  the  same  in 
writing  and  keep  a  book  and  account  thereof,  so  that  no  fraud  or  mis- 
take happen.'  After  stating  further  under  whose  direction  the  ships 
should  be  fitted  out,  and  what  should  be  done  on  the  return  of  tne 
expedition,  the  document  is  dated  at  Seville,  June  5,  1500,  and  the 
signatures  follow:  Yo  El  Rev.  Yo  La  Reina.  Por  mandado  del 
Rey  e  de  la  Reina,  Caspar  De  Crizio.'.  All  this  under  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  property  and  life  of  the  captain  of  the  expedition, 
Rodrigo  de  Bastidas.  Archivo  de  Indias,  printed  in  Pacheco  and 
Cardenas,  Col.  Doc,  it,  362-6. 
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craors  and  other  officers  were  appointed  for  limited  periods. 
Colonies  were  planted  by  private  enterprise ;  and  when  pensions 
and  rewards  were  granted  the  money  was  to  come,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bastidas,  from  the  future  earnings  of  the  colony. 

The  riches  of  the  Pearl  Coast  and  of  X^eragua,  reported  by 
Columbus,  being  confirmed  by  subsequent  voyages,  Ferdinand 
resolved  to  settle  and  develop  Tierra  Firme ;  and  looked  around 
for  a  capable  governor.  The  Admiral  having  died  in  1506, 
the  choice,  by  right,  should  have  fallen  upon  his  brother 
Bartolome — still  Adelantado  of  the  Indies — who  had  proved 
himself  so  efficient  both  as  navigator  and  administrator. 

In  1508,  Don  Diego  Colon,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Columbus, 
brought  suit  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  for  restoration  of 
the  offices  and  privileges  given  in  the  capitulations  between 
their  Highnesses  and  the  Admiral.  The  case  was  yet  pending, 
and  the  wily  monarch  was  loath  to  grant  any  more  rights  to  a 
family  that  might,  in  time,  become  too  powerful. 

The  friends  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda  urged  his  appointment  to 
the  new  governorship.  He  was  without  funds,  but  his  friend, 
the  veteran  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  offered  to  fit  out  the  expedi- 
tion, and  even  went  from  Hispaniola  to  Spain  to  promote  the 
claim  of  Ojeda.  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
first  to  follow  Columbus  to  South  America,  in  1499,  He  took 
with  him  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  and  also  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the 
Florentine,  whose  name,  by  a  singular  caprice  of  fortune,  ha^ 
been  given  to  the  whole  of  the  New  World.  The  statement 
that  Ojeda  w^as  the  first  to  reach  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in 
1499,  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  Columbus  called  Paria 
and  the  Pearl  Coast,  Tierra  Firme.  and  the  name  extended 
along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  South  America,  including 
the  Isthmus,  and  even  up  the  shores  of  Central  America. 
There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  Ojeda's  voyage  of  1499 
extended  farther  west  than  Cape  Vela, 

In  January,  1 502,  Ojeda  made  a  second  voyage  to  Tierra  Firme, 
with  authority  to  colonize  Coquibacoa,  which  he  had  discovered 
on  his  first  voyage  and  named  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  (Little 
Venice),  because  on  its  eastern  shore  was  an  Indian  village, 
of  twenty  large  bell-shaped  houses,  built  on  piles  driven  into 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf.  On  his  first  voyage,  Ojeda  had  met 
with  English  adventurers  in  this  region,  and  King  Ferdinand 
wanted  a  bold  and  quarrelsome  commander  who  would  hold 
the  country  for  Spain.  Ojeda,  with  his  associates,  Juan  de 
Vergara  and  Garcia  de  Campos,  sailed  by  Paria  and  came  to 
Cumana,  where  they  robbed  the  natives  and  carried  off  such 
of  the  women  as  pleased  their  fancy.    Arriving  at  the  Gulf  of 
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Venezuela,  they  found  the  land  so  sterile  that  they  continued 
westward  to  a  bay  which  Ojeda  called  Santa  Cruz,  supposed 
to  be  the  Bahia  Honda  of  today.  Here  they  found  a  Spaniard 
who  had  been  left  in  the  province  of  Citarma  by  Bastidas,  about 
thirteen  months  before. 

The  Indians  at  Santa  Cruz  fought  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
latter  succeeded  in  building  a  fortress  from  which  they  made 
forays  into  the  adjacent  territory.  Provisions  failed,  and 
Ojeda's  people  became  discontented,  and  insinuated  that  he 
had  not  settled  on  his  own  lands,  but  in  the  country  discov- 
ered by  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas.  Alonso  de  Ojeda  was  not  the 
man  to  share  authority  with  his  partners,  so  Vcrgara  and 
Campos  (often  called  Ocampo)  placed  him  in  irons,  and  all 
hands  abandoned  Santa  Cruz  and  sailed  for  St  Domingo. 
To  be  accurate,  this  was  the  first  attempt  by  the  Spaniards  to  * 
populate  the  mainland  of  America,  as  it  preceded,  by  nearly  a 
year,  the  effort  of  Columbus  to  settle  at  Belcn.  Details  of  the 
expedition  are  wanting,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Ojeda 
deserves  more  credit  for  this  undertaking  than  is  usually  ac- 
corded him. 

Herrera  relates  an  incident  which  well  illustrates  the 
daring  and  foolhardiness  of  Ojeda.  While  at  anchor  off  the 
western  end  of  Hispaniola,  Ojeda,  with  feet  shackled,  quietly 
dropped  into  the  sea  and  attempted  to  swim  to  land.  His 
weighty  irons  threatened  to  sink  him,  so  the  venturesome  Gov- 
ernor cried  for  help,  and  was  ignominiously  dragged  aboard* 
Ojeda  was  tried  before  the  chief  judge  at  St  Domingo,  about 
the  end  of  September,  1502,  found  guilty,  and  despoiled  of  his 
property.  He  appealed  to  the  King,  and  the  following  year 
was  honorably  acquitted  of  all  the  charges;  but,  as  Irving  well 
says,  **like  too  many  other  litigants,  he  finally  emerged  from  the 
labyrinths  of  the  law  a  triumphant  client,  but  a  ruined  man/* 

Despite  his  loss  of  property,  Ojeda  did  not  lack  friends,  in 
1509,  to  help  him  secure  the  governorship  of  Tierra  Firmc. 
With  the  powerful  influence  of  Fonseca  and  the  financial  back- 
ing of  La  Cosa,  no  doubt  he  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
another  worthy  candidate  appeared.  This  was  Diego  de 
Nicuesa.  an  accomplished  courtier,  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
household  of  Don  Enrique  Enriquez,  uncle  of  the  King.  He 
went  to  Hispaniola  in  the  train  of  Governor  Ovando,  acquired 
wealthy  and  was  now  in  Spain  on  a  mission  concerning  the 
encomiendas. 

Both  Ojeda  and  his  rival,  Nicuesa,  were  small,  but  very 
muscular  men,  full  of  daring  and  energy,  and  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.    Both  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  knightly 
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exercises.  Las  Casas  tells  of  a  favorite  mare  belonging  to 
Nicuesa  which  he  could  make  prance  and  caper  in  unison  with 
the  music  of  a  viol.  With  characteristic  kingcraft,  Ferdi- 
nand decided  to  appoint  both  men,  and  arranged  conditions  so 
as  to  foster  jealousy  between  them  instead  of  helpful  coopera- 
tion, Tierra  Firme  was  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by 
the  Gulf  of  Uraba  (Darien).  The  region  extending  eastward 
to  Cabo  de  la  Vela  was  called  Nuei^a  Andalucia  (New  Anda- 
lusia), and  given  to  Ojeda.  The  land  west  and  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba  as  far  as  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  was  named  by 
the  King  Costilla  del  Oro  (Golden  Castile),  and  assigned  to 
Nicuesa.  The  governors  were  appointed  for  four  years,  and 
their  supplies  were  to  be  free  of  duties.  Each  had  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  work  all  mines  in  his  district  for  ten  years, 
paying  an  increasing  tithe  of  the  profits  to  the  Crown,  begin- 
ning with  one-tenth  part  the  first  year.  In  addition,  each 
Governor  was  required  to  erect  two  fortresses  in  his  district. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  appointed  lieutenant  to  Ojeda,  and 
made  Alguacil  Mayor  of  the  eastern  province.  He  engaged 
vessels  and  supplies  in  Spain,  and  sailed  to  meet  his  chief  in 
San  Domingo. 

Nicuesa,  being  the  richer,  prepared  a  larger  expedition,  and 
also  sailed  for  Hispaniola.  On  the  way  over  he  stopped  at 
Santa  Cruz  (one  of  the  Caribbee  islands),  and  stole  a  hundred 
so-called  cannibals,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  Hispaniola.  Both 
outfits  arrived  at  the  tow^n  of  St.  Domingo  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  rival  governors  had  many  disputes  over  their  adjoining 
grants,  in  which  the  more  polished  Nicuesa  had  the  advantage 
of  the  hot-headed  Ojeda.  The  latter  was  for  settling  their 
diflPerences  with  the  sword,  but  Juan  de  la  Cosa  managed  to 
pacify  them.  The  governors  quarreled  again  over  their  divid- 
ing line,  and  La  Cosa  decided  it  should  be  the  middle  of  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba  and  the  Atrato  (Darien)  river.  Since  the 
death  of  Columbus,  La  Cosa  was  Spain*s  ablest  pilot  and  car- 
tographer in  the  Indies,  and  his  decision  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

As  the  result  of  his  lawsuit,  and  more  especially  of  his 
marriage  to  the  influential  Dona  Maria  de  Toledo,  niece  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  Don  Diego  Colon  was  awarded  the  governor- 
ship of  Hispaniola;  and  Ovando  was  recalled.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  1509,  Governor  Diego  Colon  arrived  at 
Santo  Domingo  with  his  wife,  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  and 
his  two  uncles,  Don  Bartolome  and  Don  Diego.  The  new 
Governor  of  Hispaniola  was  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue 
of  cavaliers  and  ladies  of  rank,  and  he  established  the  first 
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vice-regal  court  in  the  New  World,  where  but  a  few  years 
before  the  naked  red  man  roamed  hi  barbarian  freedom. 
Governor  Colon  was  much  aggrieved  that  he  was  not  given  the 
vice-royalty  in  succession  to  his  father,  with  dominion  over 
Tierra  Firme,  He  opposed  the  recruiting  of  Spaniards  and 
Indians  in  Hispaniola  by  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa ;  and  resented  the 
iillotment  to  them  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  as  a  place  to  obtain 
provisions.  Instead  of  simply  protesting  to  the  King,  Colon 
despatched  Juan  de  Esquivel,  with  seventy  men,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  island,  and  to  hold  it  subject  to  his  command. 
Before  sailing,  Ojeda  heard  of  this  movement,  and  swore  that 
if  he  ever  found  Esquivel  on  Jamaica  he  would  strike  oflF  his 
head. 

Among  the  lawyers  at  St.  I>omingo,  was  the  Bachiller  Martin 
Fernandez  de  Encisco^  who  had  already  accumulated  two 
thousand  castellanos  from  his  practice;  '*for  it  would  appear 
that  the  spirit  of  litigation  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  civilized 
life  transplanted  to  the  New  World,  and  flourished  surprisingly 
among  the  Spanish  colonists.*'  Ojeda  promised  to  make  him 
Alcalde  Mayor,  or  chief  judge  of  his  province;  and  the 
speculative  bachelor  of  law  put  all  his  savings  in  the  expedition. 
They  agreed  that  Ojeda  should  go  ahead  to  Nucva  Andalucta, 
while  the  Bachiller  would  remain  in  St,  Domingo  to  secure 
recruits  and  supplies,  and  follow  his  chief  in  a  vessel  purchased 
by  himself. 

Ojeda  was  the  first  of  the  rival  governors  to  get  away.  He 
sailed  from  St.  Domingo  on  the  loth  of  November,  1509,  with 
two  ships,  two  brigantines,  300  men,  and  12  brood-mares. 
Among  the  adventurers  who  embarked  vdth  Ojeda  was  an 
illiterate  soldier,  by  name  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  became 
famous  as  the  conqueror  of  Pem.  Another  native  of  Estre* 
madura,  Hernando  Cortes,  was  also  in  St.  Domingo  at  this 
timcj  and  intended  to  accompany  Nicuesa;  but  was  forced  to 
remain  in  Hispaniola  by  reason  of  an  abscess  in  the  thigh  of  the 
right  leg.  In  1511,  Cortes  went  with  Diego  Velasquez  to  Cuba ; 
from  whence,  in  1519,  he  departed  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 

Nicuesa.  having  a  larger  expedition,  and  the  rich  Veragua  in 
his  province,  attracted  more  followers  than  Ojeda.  He  selected 
Lope  de  Olano.  an  associate  of  Roldan  in  his  rebellion  against 
Columbus,  to  be  his  captain  general.  Nicuesa  was  lavish  in  his 
expenditures,  and  before  his  departure  was  besieged  by  credi* 
tors.  When  stepping  in  the  boat  to  go  aboard  his  ship,  he  was 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  five  hundred  ducats  and  carried  before 
the  alcalde,  Nicuesa  did  not  have  the  money  and  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  despair ;  when  a  public  notary,  touched  by  his  distress, 
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stepped  forward  and  paid  the  bilK  With  tears  of  gratitude, 
the  governor  embraced  his  deliverer,  and  hurriedly  put  to  sea. 
Nicuesa  sailed  about  ten  days  after  Ojeda,  with  seven  vessels, 
carrying  eight  hundred  men  and  six  horses. 

Meanwhile.  Ojeda,  well  pleased  that  he  had  gotten  the  start 
of  his  rival*  arrived  safely  at  Terra  Firma ;  and»  about  the 
fifth  day  after  leaving  St.  Domingo,  entered  the  bay,  where,  in 
1531 1  was  founded  the  present  city  of  Cartagena,  Juan  de  la 
Cosa,  who,  with  Bastidas,  in  1501,  was  the  first  to  visit  this 
place,  warned  his  commander  not  to  make  an  entrance  here, 
but  to  continue  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  where  the  natives  were 
not  so  warlike,  and  did  not  use  poisoned  arrows.  The  rash 
Ojeda  would  not  heed  the  advice  of  his  Mentor,  La  Cosa,  but 
landed  a  large  force  and  advanced  against  an  Indian  village 
called  Calatnar  (or  Caramari).  He  ordered  the  friars  with  him 
to  read  aloud  a  ridiculous  document,  drawn  up  by  profound 
jurists  and  pious  divines  in  Spain,  filled  with  subtle  sophistry 
to  excuse  the  crimes  they  were  about  to  commit  upon  the 
natives.  In  it  the  Catholic  Kings  of  Castile  claimed  Tierra- 
firme  by  gift  from  the  Pope,  and  required  speedy  submission 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  dire  threats  and  punishments  for 
refusal.     (Vide  Appendix.) 

The  Indians,  of  course,  did  not  understand  a  single  word  of 
this  extraordinary  manifesto;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  continued 
to  advance,  brandished  their  weapons  and  let  fly  a  shower  of 
arrows.  La  Cosa  entreated  the  governor  to  abandon  these  hos- 
tile  shores,  but  Ojeda,  invoking  the  protection  of  the  Virgin, 
charged  the  people  and  captured  the  town.  Some  of  the 
Indians  were  killed,  and  seventy  captives  sent  on  the  ships.  On 
their  persons  were  found  plates  of  the  inferior  gold»  called 
guanin.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  his  lieutenant,  Ojeda 
pursued  the  fugitives  for  four  leagues  into  the  interior.  In 
the  evening  he  came  to  a  large  town  called  Turbaco,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  deserted.  While  the  Spaniards  were  divided, 
looting  the  houses  which  were  scattered  among  the  trees,  they 
were  assailed  by  troops  of  Indians  and  nearly  all  killed.  The 
women  of  this  region  joined  with  the  men  in  defending  their 
homes»  and  were  particularly  expert  in  throwing  a  lance  called 
the  azagay.  La  Cosa,  with  a  few  others,  went  to  the  assistance 
of  their  commander,  and  for  a  time  they  held  the  enemy  at 
bay  from  behind  a  palisade.  Suddenly,  the  impetuous  Ojeda 
sprang  forth  like  a  tiger,  dealing  blows  on  every  side.  The 
faithful  Biscayan  would  have  followed,  but  was  already  crip- 
pled by  hh  wounds.     He  and  the  few  remaining  men  took 
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sliacJc,  tlie  roof  of  which  they  threw  off,  lest  the 

Id  set  it  on  fire.     Here  they  defended  themselves 

La  Cosa  and  one  other  were  left  alive.     Feeling 

n  the  subtle  poison  in  his  wounds,  the  brave 

^  companion:    "Brother,  since  God  hath  pro- 

Ithee  from  harm,  sally  forth  and  fly;  and  if  ever  thou 
^lonso  de  Ojeda,  tell  him  of  my  fate," 
^-d  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  from  the  effects  of  those 
Ilea     weapons    against    which    he    had    ineffectually 
his  commander.     Aside  from  his  eminence  as  a  navi- 
^}  'e  remembered  for  his  honesty,  faithfulness,  and 

of  character.  La  Cosa  is  one  of  the  few  among 
tic  Cooquistadores  who  win  our  affection  as  well  as  our  admir- 
ation. The  Spaniard  who  told  the  story  of  his  death  was  the 
jolc  %ur\nvar  of  seventy  or  more  men  who  went  with  their 

)jeda,  being  small  and  active,  as  well  as  powerful,  he 
wa^  able  to  protect  himself  with  his  buckler  from  the  deadly 
arrows,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the  Indians, 
and  escaped  in  the  darkness.  When  day  broke,  he  concealed 
himself  in  the  jungle,  and  that  night  wandered  back  towards 
his  ships.  After  some  days,  a  searching  party  from  the  fleet 
found  Ojeda,  exhausted  and  speechless,  lying  upon  some 
matted  mangrove  roots  by  the  margin  of  the  sea.  His  sword 
was  in  his  hand,  and  his  buckler,  still  attached  to  his  shoulders, 
bore  the  marks  of  three  hundred  arrows.  They  warmed  his 
body  by  a  fire,  and  gave  him  wine  and  food,  so  that  he  was  soon 
able  to  tell  his  story.  As  usual,  he  had  received  no  wound,  and 
be  considered  his  miraculous  escape  as  another  proof  of  the 
special  protection  of  the  Virgin, 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  shore  nursing  their  com- 
mander  back  to  life  and  strength,  the  ships  of  Nicuesa  entered 
the  harbor.  Ojeda  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  his  sad  plight, 
and  feared  that  his  rival  would  call  upon  him  to  defend  his 
challenge ;  so  begged  his  men  to  leave  him  alone  on  the  shore, 
and  to  tell  Nicuesa  that  he  was  on  an  expedition  into  the  coun- 
try. Nicuesa,  however,  heard  the  true  account  of  what  had 
happened,  and  w^as  indignant  that  they  should  even  imagine 
that  he  could  take  advantage  of  his  present  superiority  to 
revenge  himself  for  past  disputes.  When  tlicy  met,  Nicuesa 
received  Ojeda  with  open  arms,  "It  is  not/*  said  he,  "for 
Hidalgos,  like  men  of  vulgar  souls,  to  remember  past  differ- 
ences when  they  behold  one  another  in  distress.  Henceforth, 
let  all  that  has  occurred  between  us  be  forgotten.    Command 
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toe  as  a  brather.  Myself  and  my  men  are  at  your  orderit  to 
follow  r  you  plcxvc.  iintit  the  death  of  Juan  de  la 

Cosa  UM  !<»  arc  revenged." 

The  two  governor*  unite<I  their  forces,  and  landed  four  hun- 
dred men  and  fieveral  horae*^;  pri>clairning  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given  the  Indians,  They  came  upon  Turbaco  at 
n^^hi,  and,  lhou|jh  the  parrots  in  the  woods  made  a  prodigious 
clamor,  took  the  people  by  surpriM!,  The  houses  were  set  on 
fire,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  slain  as  they  ran  out 
When  the  flying  women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  beheld 
the  horses  and  armor-clad  Spaniards,  they  shrieked  with  terror, 
and  rufthed  back  into  the  flames.  The  lx>dy  of  the  unfortimate 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  wa«  found  tied  to  a  tree.  It  was  so  horribly 
swollen  anfl  discolored  tliat  h\%  countrymen  would  not  remain 
at  that  place  over  night  The  ruins  of  the  village  were  searched 
and  the  dead  Indians  robbed  of  their  ornaments,  with  the  result 
that  conjiiderable  b*x>ty  was  obtained  ;  the  share  of  Nicucsa  and 
hb  men  amounting  to  seven  thousand  castellanos.  Well  satis* 
ficd  with  their  work,  the  reconciled  governors  parted  in  great 
amity ;  an<l  Niaiesa  sailed  away  for  the  rich  Veragua  and  his 
Golden  Castile. 

All  too  late.  Ojcda  took  the  advice  of  his  dead  lieutenant, 
and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  colonizing  at  Calamar*  Steering 
westward  along  the  shore,  and  capturing  Indians  for  slaves, 
he  entered  the  gidf  of  Uraba,  He  sought  the  river  of  Darien 
(Atrato),  dincovered  early  in  1501  by  Haj*tidas  anr|  La  Cosa, 
because  it  was  the  western  limit  of  his  domain,  and  was  famed 
among  the  Indians  as  abounding  in  gold.  The  river  was  not 
found,  probably  because  it  empties  itself  not  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  Imt  by  a  numlicr  of  mouths  on  the  west  shore. 

Failing  to  find  the  Darien  river,  Ojeda  disembarked  his  expe- 
dition on  the  east  ^ide  of  the  gulf,  and  erected,  on  an  elevation, 
a  wooden  fortress  and  bouses,  surrounding'  the  whole  with  a 
stockade,  He  named  bin  embryo  r;ipital  San  Srluutian.  in 
honor  of  the  arrow-martyred  saint  whose  protection  he  craved 
from  the  venomous  darts  of  the  natives.  This  was  the  third 
attempt  at  settlement  on  the  Tierra-firme;  the  first  being  Santa 
Cniz  on  Rahia  Honda,  and  the  second  that  of  Helen  in  Veragua, 
Ojeda  sent  a  ship  to  Santo  Domingo,  with  his  slaves  and 
'M  ;  and  by  it.  a  letter  to  hh  akaldr  mayor,  the  Ilachiller 
'   urging  him  to  ha^lcn  on  with  recruits  and  provision?*. 

When  the  governor  had  completed  his  new  town,  he  started 
out  with  an  armed  force  to  visit  a  neighboring  cacique;  a  cour- 
tesy that  was  instigated  largely  by  the  reputed  wealth  of  the 
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diieftain.  The  latter  had  heard  of  these  friendly  visits  by 
the  white  men,  and  resolved  that  they  should  not  reach  his 
village.  He  placed  his  warriors  along  the  trail,  and  assailed 
the  Spaniards  with  such  flights  of  arrows  that  they  retreated 
in  confusion,  leaving  many  of  their  number  to  die  in  the  jungle* 
So  great  was  their  dread  of  the  poisoned  arrows  that  Ojeda 
found  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  men  to  leave  the  protection 
of  the  stockade.  At  night  they  heard  the  screams  of  tigers  and 
other  beasts  about  San  Sebastian :  and  when  they  ventured  out 
into  the  thickets  they  encountered  the  deadly  darts  of  the 
natives,  or  large  and  venomous  serpents.  Hcrrera  relates  that 
an  enormous  alligator  seized  one  of  their  horses  by  the  leg  and 
dragged  the  animal  beneath  the  water. 

It  took  the  Spaniards  some  time  to  realize  that  the  natives 
of  Tierra  Firme  differed  materially  from  the  timid  Arawaks  of 
Hispaniola.  These  Indians  were  altogether  or  partly  of  Carib 
stock,  and,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  were  the  fiercest  fighters 
in  the  Americas.  They  ambuscaded  all  foraging  parties  and 
actually  besieged  the  garrison.  The  sentinel  of  San  Sebastian 
was  often  found  dead  at  his  post  in  the  morning.  Provisions 
were  nearly  all  consumed,  and  the  colonists  were  dying  of 
wounds  and  disease.  When  the  dusky  warriors  surrounded  the 
settlement  and  brandished  their  weapons  in  defiance,  the  gover* 
nor  was  always  the  first  to  sally  forth;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
slew  more  Indians  with  his  single  arm  than  all  his  followers 
tc^ether.  The  quick-witted  natives  saw  that  Ojeda  was  the  head 
and  front  of  the  invaders,  and  planned  an  ambush  to  discover 
if  he  really  bore  a  charmed  life,  as  they  had  heard,  A  number 
of  warriors  advanced  on  San  Sebastian,  sounding  their  conchs 
and  drums,  and  uttering  yells  of  defiance.  When  Ojeda  rushed 
out,  they  retreated  to  the  place  where  four  of  their  best  bow- 
men  were  concealed.  Three  arrows  struck  his  shield  and 
glanced  harmlessly  off,  but  the  fourth  pierced  his  thigh. 

This  was  the  first  wound  that  Alonso  de  Ojeda  had  ever 
received  in  battle,  and  he  was  not  only  alarmed  at  the  poisunuus 
nature  of  it,  but  felt  despondent  that  the  Holy  Virgin  had 
withdrawn  her  protection  from  him.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
lose  his  courage,  but  proceeded  to  apply  heroic  treatment.  A 
prominent  sjrmptom  of  these  poisoned  wounds  was  a  feeling 
of  cold  in  the  part  aflfected,  so  Ojeda  caused  two  iron  plates  to 
be  made  red  hot,  and  ordered  his  surgeon  to  apply  one  to  each 
orifice  of  the  wound.  The  surgeon  shuddered  and  refused, 
saying  he  did  not  wish  to  murder  his  general  Ojeda  swore 
that  his  general  would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed :  and  the 
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his  lieutenant,  to  command  until  the  arrival  of  Endsco.  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro,  a  name  now  first  appearing  in  histor}'.  With  a 
few  attendants,  Ojeda  departed  on  the  ship  of  Talavera  and  his 
crew,  who  preferred  the  risk  of  returning  to  Hispaniola  to  the 
famine  and  poisoned  arrows  of  Tierra  Firme* 

The  domineering  governor  assumed  the  command  as  a  matter 
of  course,  while  Talavera,  who  had  stolen  the  ship,  maintained 
his  claim  with  equal  stubbomess;  with  the  result  that  Ojeda 
found  himself  again  returning  to  Hispaniola  in  chains.  When 
a  storm  arose,  the  ruffianly  land-lubbers  took  off  his  irons  on 
condition  that  be  would  pilot  the  vessel  In  spite  of  his  skill 
as  a  mariner,  the  equatorial  currents  bore  them  west  of  His- 
paniola, and  the  vessel  ran  aground  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba, 
near  the  port  of  Xagua.  All  hands  landed  in  safety,  and  started 
for  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  from  which  they  hoped  to 
cross  over  to  Haiti  (Hispaniola). 

Cuba  (now  called  Juana)  w^as  not  yet  colonized  by  the  whites. 
Many  fugitive  Indians  sought  refuge  here  from  their  cruel 
taskmasters  on  Hispaniola,  and  these  excited  the  Cubans  to 
hostilities  against  the  Spaniards.  The  cut-throat  gang  now 
looked  to  Ojeda  as  their  commander,  and  he  led  them  away 
from  the  villages,  through  which  they  had  to  fight  their  way, 
and  sought  a  passage  through  the  lowlands.  Tliey  wandered 
into  an  immense  swamp,  said  to  be  thirty  leagues  in  extent^ 
through  which  the  party  waded  and  floundered  for  thirty  days. 
The  water  about  them  was  briny,  their  scant  supply  of  food 
spoiled,  and  at  night  they  slept  on  the  twisted  roots  of  the  man- 
groves, which  grew  in  clusters  throughout  the  morass.  Ojeda 
still  carried  his  little  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  he  would 
often  hang  upon  the  bushes,  and  kneel  before  in  prayer.  When 
their  condition  seemed  hopeless,  he  made  a  vow  to  erect  a 
shrine  and  leave  the  image  at  the  first  Indian  village  they  came 
to,  if  the  Virgin  would  conduct  them  out  of  their  peril. 

After  losing  about  thirty-five  of  his  seventy  men,  from  ex- 
haustion and  drowning,  Ojeda  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cueyba, 
or  Cuebas,  where  the  Indians  washed  them,  supplied  meat  and 
drink,  and  exhibited  the  kindest  humanity.  True  to  his  vow» 
Ojeda  built  a  little  hermitage  in  the  hamlet,  and  placed  his 
precious  image  over  the  altar,  explaining  to  the  cacique,  as  best 
he  could,  the  story  of  the  Mother  of  Christ,  while  the  Spaniards 
recuperated  at  Cueyba.  Las  Casas  tells  us  tliat  the  natives 
almost  worshipped  them,  **as  if  they  had  been  angels:*'  very 
good  evidence  that  none  of  their  countrymen  had  preceded 
them  to  this  place. 
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A  few  years  later,  when  the  Clerigo  (as  Las  Casas  calls 
himself)  and  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  came  to  Cueyba,  they 
found  the  image  left  by  Ojeda  held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
natives,  who  had  constructed  an  ornamented  chapel  about  it» 
The  Indians  composed  native  couplets,  called  areitos,  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin,  which  they  sang  to  sweet  melodies,  accompanied 
by  dancing.  As  the  painting  w^as  also  held  in  repute  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  Clerigo  offered  another  picture  of  the  Virgin  in 
exchange  for  it;  which  so  alarmed  the  cacique  that  he  fled  by 
night  with  the  sacred  image,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the 
departure  of  the  white  men. 

The  kind  cacique  and  his  people  helped  the  Spaniards  to 
reach  Cape  de  la  Cruz,  in  the  province  of  Macaca,  a  region 
visited  by  Columbus.  From  here,  Ojeda  sent  Diego  Ordaz 
in  a  canoe  to  Jamaica,  to  beg  assistance  of  Juan  de  Esquivel, 
whose  head  he  had  threatened,  with  so  much  bluster,  to  strike 
off.  Esquivel  immediately  despatched  a  vessel  over  to  Cuba, 
commanded  by  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  who  thus  courteously 
addressed  the  fallen  governor:  "Senor  Ojeda,  will  your  wor- 
ship please  to  come  hither ;  we  have  to  take  you  on  board/*  The 
unforUmate  man  replied  with  a  proverb  expressive  of  his 
changed  condition,  **Mi  remo  no  rema* — ^my  oar  rows  not 
When  Ojeda  reached  Jamaica  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  by 
Esquivel,  and  furnished  transportation  to  St,  Domingo.  Gover- 
nor Diego  Colon  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  to  Jamaica  to 
arrest  Talavera  and  his  gang,  and  bring  them  in  chains  to  St. 
Domingo.  They  were  tried  for  piracy,  and,  in  151 1,  Talavera 
and  his  principal  accomplices  were  hanged. 

OJeda  arrived  at  St  Domingo  long  after  the  fifty  days  set 
for  his  return  to  San  Sebastian.  Encisco  had  already  left  with 
supplies  for  the  colony,  and  nothing  had  since  been  heard  from 
him.  Ojeda  endeavored  to  enlist  another  force  to  go  to  his 
province,  but  the  disasters  attending  his  colonists  were  too  well 
known.  His  name  was  no  longer  one  to  conjure  with,  and, 
very  naturally,  Diego  Colon  would  not  assist  another  to  seize 
a  province  which  he  claimed  as  his  own.  One  incident  occurred 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Ojeda  of  old.  One  night  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  lot  of  ruffians — probably  some  of  the  Talavera  gang 
against  whom  he  had  testified  at  their  trial — and  he  not  only 
beat  them  off,  but  chased  the  miscreants  through  the  streets  of 
St.  Domingo,  In  1513*  and  again  in  1515,  Ojeda  gave  deposi- 
tions in  the  case  of  Diego  Colon  against  the  Crown. 

Broken  in  health,  spirit,  and  fortune,  Alonso  de  Ojeda  soon 
died.    Gomara,  the  historian  of  the  Indies,  affirms  that  a  few 
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hours  before  his  death  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  and 
died  in  the  habit  of  that  order.  Being  too  poor  to  provide  for 
his  interment,  Ojeda  begged  that  his  body  might  be  buried  just 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  church  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Francisco,  "that  every  one  who  entered  might  tread  upon  his 
grave.'* 

**Nc%^cr/*  says  Charlevoix,  in  his  history  of  St.  Domingo, 
*^was  man  more  suited  for  a  coup-de-main,  or  to  achieve  and 
suffer  great  things  under  the  direction  of  another ;  none  had  a 
heart  more  lofty,  or  ambition  more  aspiring;  none  ever  took 
less  heed  of  fortune,  or  showed  greater  firmness  of  soul,  or 
found  more  resources  in  his  own  courage;  but  none  was  less 
calculated  to  be  commander-in*chief  of  a  great  enterprise* 
Good  management  and  good  fortune  forever  failed  him." 

Several  darinj?  feats  are  related  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda.  One  dav  when 
Qween  Isabella  was  visilini?  the  Giralda  tower,  at  Seville.  Ojecfa,  who 
wa5  an  officer  of  the  guard,  gave  proof  of  his  courage  and  strength  in 
a  ^ingtiJar  manner.  Armed  as  he  was  at  the  time,  Ojeda  walked  out 
upon  a  beam  which  projected  abctut  twenty  feet,  near  the  top  of  the 
lower,  and  upon  reaching  the  end  of  it,  he  stood  on  one  leg,  raising  the 
other  in  the  air.  Then  turning  nimbly,  the  young  cavalier  walked  back 
to  tile  wall,  and  with  one  foot  on  the  beam  and  the  other  placed  against 
the  tower,  he  drew  an  orange  from  his  pocket  and  threw  it  over  the 
6gure  of  Giralda,  on  the  summit  of  the  building. 

What  would  that  old  sea-dog,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  as  well  as  Francis 
Drake«  the  Buccaneer  Chiefs,  and  commanders  of  the  guarda-costas 
think  of  the  following,  penned  by  a  naval  officer  in  1871.  After  anchor* 
ing  his  warship  near  Isla  del  Muertos,  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  the 
captain  writes:  ''Ours  was  the  first  ship  whose  keel  had  ever  plowed 
these  waters,  and  thoughts  could  but  arise  whether  this  magnificent  bay 
was  destined  ever  to  remain  grand  in  solitude  as  well  as  proportions ; 
or,  would  it  one  day  be  covered  with  sails  from  every  clime?  To  the 
West  stretched  the  great  delta  of  the  Atrato,  covered  with  its  dense 
vegetation,  bounded  by  the  blue  outline  of  the  Cordilleras:  to  the  East 
were  the  high  hills  of  the  Antioquian  range,  rising  from  the  very 
shores  of  the  bay;  while  just  visible  above  the  horizon  to  the  South 
were  the  tops  of  the  trees  that  skirt  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  This  bay. 
fo  magnificent  in  its  dimensions,  so  uniform  in  its  soundings,  and 
tranquil  as  an  inland  sea,  I  named  Columbia.  Numerous  small  streams 
empty  into  it  on  the  East  side,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  is  the  Leon 
river,  the  largest  of  ihcm  all,  which  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Antioqiiia 
Mountains,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  many  miles  for  steamboats.  The 
»mall  town  of  Pisisi,  or  Turbo,  is  the  only  habitable  spot,  containing 
about  four  hundred  inhabitantc/* 
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CHAPTER  IX 


DIEGO  DE  NICUESA 

Ftnt  Governor  of  the  Isthmus 


"An  epic  au»t  it  was  of  elder  years* 
For  f*blea  gardens  or  for  good  red  gotd« 
The  trail   men   strove  in   iron  days  of  old/* 

RichArd   Burton. 


jAVING  followed  Alonso  de  Ojcda,  the  first 
governor  of  Nueva  Andalucia,  literally  to  the 
bitter  end  of  his  life*  we  yet  have  three  parties 
to  account  for,  viz :  the  colony  at  San  Sebas- 
tian in  Uraba;  Encisco  and  recruits  on  the 
way  to  San  Sebastian ;  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa 
and  his  expedition.  We  will  first  relate  the 
fortunes  of  the  rival  governor,  and  shall  find 
that  Nicuesa  fared  no  better  than  did  Ojeda, 
When  the  two  governors  separated  in  the 
port  of  Calamar  (Cartagena),  Nicuesa  kept  on 
to  the  west,  passing  the  gulf  of  Uraba  (the 
eastern  boundary  of  his  province)  until  he  came  to  tlie  district 
of  Cueva.  Here  the  fleet  anchored  in  a  harbor,  into  which 
flowed  a  stream  called  the  Pito.  The  Spaniards  landed  and 
said  mass,  the  first  on  the  Isthmus,  and  hence  named  the  place 
Puerto  de  Misas,  This  was  opposite  tlie  Mulatas,  near  where 
Santa  Cruz  was  established  a  few  years  later.  Leaving  his 
largest  ships  at  Misas  under  command  of  his  relative,  Cueto, 
Nicuesa  continued  on  to  the  westward  in  a  caraveU  with  sixty 
men,  to  find  the  rich  Veragua  and  fix  on  a  place  for  his  capital* 
He  was  attended  by  his  lieutenant,  Lope  de  Olano,  and  thirty 
men  in  a  brigantinc.  Somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Veragua,  the 
two  vessels  ran  into  a  storm,  and  to  avoid  danger  at  night,  put 
out  to  sea. 

When  morning  dawned,  Nicuesa  found  himself  alone,  and 
feared  that  the  brigantine  had  perished*  He  returned  to  the 
land  and  coasted  to  tlie  west  until  he  came  to  a  large  river, 
which  he  entered  and  came  to  anchor*  The  stream,  which  had 
been  swollen  by  the  rains,  suddenly  subsided,  causing  the  caravel 
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to  fall  on  its  side  and  begin  to  go  to  pieces.  A  brave  seaman 
attempted  to  carry  a  line  ashore,  but  was  swept  away  by  the 
rushing  current  and  drowned.  Another  sailor,  undismayed  by 
the  fate  of  his  comrade,  plunged  into  the  water  and  succeeded 
in  making  the  line  fast  to  a  tree,  over  which  the  crew  passed 
safely  to  land.  The  boat  was  saved,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  and 
cask  of  oil  drifted  ashore  and  were  secured.  This  disaster  left 
them  w  ithout  arms,  and  with  but  little  food,  on  a  strange  and 
inhospitable  shore;  and  if  the  brigatine  was  not  lost,  the 
despairing  ones  claimed  that  the  old  rebel,  Olano,  had  deserted 
them. 

The  governor  determined  to  continue  to  the  westward,  where 
he  believed  Veragua  to  lie,  trusting  to  find  his  lieutenant  already 
at  the  site  of  his  intended  government.  The  jungle  was  too 
dense  to  travel  inland,  so  Nicuesa,  with  most  of  his  men,  fol- 
lowed the  shore ;  while  Diego  de  Ribero  and  three  companions 
went  by  sea  in  the  boat,  keeping  within  hail  of  their  chief.  For 
days  these  miserable  men,  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
struggled  through  swamps  and  across  rivers  mistakenly  seeking 
Veragua  in  the  west.  When  they  came  to  a  large  stream  or 
inlet  of  the  sea,  Ribero  would  carry  them  over  in  his  boat 
Most  of  the  party  were  without  shoes,  and  their  food  consisted 
of  palm-buds,  roots  and  shell-fish.  Only  those  familiar  with 
the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Caribbean,  the  sultry  heat  and 
torrential  rains  of  the  tropics,  and  the  m3rriads  of  insects  which 
bite  and  sting  by  day  and  night,  can  fully  appreciate  the  suffer- 
ing and  horror  of  Nicuesa's  journey  in  the  lowlands  of  Panama. 

Unbeknown  to  the  party,  the  Indians,  of  course,  were  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  w^hite  men,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they 
did  not  annihilate  the  Spaniards.  One  morning  they  were 
about  to  resume  their  weary  march  when  the  governor's  favorite 
page  fell  dead  at  his  side,  pierced  by  an  Indian  arrow*  This 
was  the  only  hostile  act,  and  Nicuesa  and  his  men  never  saw  a 
native  during  the  trip.  The  unfortunate  page  was  dressed  in  a 
white  sombrero  and  gaudy,  though  tattered  garments,  and  had 
been  singled  out  as  the  leader  of  the  Spaniards.  Each  fearing 
for  his  life,  they  took  up  their  toilsome  journey  to  the  west, 
every  day  getting  farther  and  farther  from  their  goal.  The 
pilot,  Ribero,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  when  he  discovered 
this  coast,  in  1502,  assured  Nicuesa  that  he  had  passed  Helen 
and  Veragua :  but  the  obstinate  governor,  who  claimed  to  have 
a  chart  made  by  Don  Bartolome  Colon,  insisted  that  Veragua 
was  yet  to  the  westward. 

Nicuesa  had  a  dog  which,  so  far,  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
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the  expedition*  One  day  the  canine  looked  up  into  his  hungry 
master's  eyes,  and  there  saw  something  which  made  him  give  a 
yelp,  drop  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  disappear  in  the 
bnish.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  story  was  a 
reflection  on  a  noble  race  of  animals  noted  for  their  devotion  to 
mankind  in  adversity,  and  I  venture  to  exonerate  the  dog  on 
the  grounds  that,  by  intimate  association,  he  had  acquired  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  human  companions. 

The  party  finally  came  to  a  body  of  water  which  appeared  to 
be  a  bay,  and  Ribero  ferried  them  over  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Resuming  their  march,  the  land  proved  to  be  an  island,  but  the 
sailors  being  too  tired  to  row  them  back  to  the  mainland,  the 
Spaniards  rested  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  neither 
tile  boat  nor  the  four  mariners  could  be  found.  Some  of  the 
party  became  frantic  at  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation; 
others  abandoned  themselves  to  silent  despair.  The  island  was 
found  to  be  almost  a  desert,  with  a  few  pools  of  brackish  water. 
The  men  lashed  together  some  drift-wood  and  attempted  to 
reach  the  mainland,  but  the  currents  carried  the  raft  out  to  sea, 
and  the  enfeebled  swinmiers  returned  with  difficulty  to  the 
island  Nicuesa  ordered  another  raft  to  be  constructed,  and 
another  eflfort  was  made  to  get  away  from  the  island ;  but  the 
outcome  was  the  same.  Roots,  fruits,  and  shell-hsn  piuviuea 
a  little  nourishment;  but  many  died  of  famine  and  cxhau^iion, 
envied,  we  are  told,  by  the  miserable  survivors.  Weeks  passed, 
during  which  the  Spaniards  waited  for  death  in  sullen  despair* 
The  site  of  this  wretchedness  was,  probably,  the  island  at  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui, 

Lope  de  Olano  has  rested  under  the  suspicion  of  deserting 
Nicuesa,  with  the  hope  of  usurping  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition. According  to  Oviedo,  a  contemporary  historian,  Olano's 
pilot  declared  rightly  that  they  had  arrived  at  Vcragua,  saying: 
*This  is  Veragua,  and  I  came  here  with  the  Admiral.  Don 
Cristoval  Colon,  when  he  discovered  this  land/'  But  Nicuesa, 
relying  upon  some  papers  given  him  by  the  Adelantado  Bar- 
tolome  Colon,  denied  this,  and  abused  the  pilot  from  on  board 
the  caravel.  The  pilot  maintained  his  position,  and  told  Olano 
they  '*might  cut  off  his  head*'  if  they  did  not  find  tliat  he  was 
right. 

On  the  night  of  the  storm,  assuftiing  that  the  governor  was  a 
lost  man,  Olano  commanded  his  pilot  not  to  follow  the  lantern 
of  the  caravel.  He  took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  an  island,  and 
in  the  morning  made  no  effort  to  find  Nicuesa. 

In  the  meantime,  Cueto  waited  two  months  at  the  port  of 
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Misas  with  the  larger  ships.  Hearing  from  no  one.  he  became 
uneasy,  and  set  out  in  a  small  vessel  to  the  west,  exploring 
the  bays  and  inlets  for  some  signs  of  his  countrymen.  On  a 
little  island  he  found  a  letter,  wrapped  in  a  leaf,  fastened  to  a 
stick,  which  informed  him  that  Nicuesa  had  sailed  farther  west- 
ward. Cueto  then  returned  to  Misas  and  started  for  Veragua 
with  all  his  ships,  which  were  so  worm-eaten  that  he  put  in  the 
River  of  Alligators  (Chagre)  for  repairs.  Here  he  partly 
unloaded  the  vessels,  and  while  stopping  up  the  holes,  sent  out 
one  of  his  pilots,  Pedro  de  Umbria,  in  a  brigantine  to  look  for 
the  lost  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro.  Umbria  met  Olano,  and 
both  agreeing  that  the  governor  had  drowned,  sailed  back  to 
join  Cueto  in  the  Rio  Chagre^  With  tears  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  ^'crocodiles"  in  the  river,  Olano  recounted 
the  circumstances  of  the  storm,  and  the  disappearance  of  Nicu- 
esa* **And  now,  gentlemen/'  he  said,  **let  no  more  mention  be 
made  of  him  if  you  would  not  kill  me.** 

Lope  de  Olano  is  then  recognized  as  their  commander,  or 
lieutenant-governor,  and  the  entire  outfit  sails  for  the  Rio  Belen, 
which  the  pilots  who  had  been  with  Columbus  find  without 
difficulty.  Olano  entered  the  river  and  disembarked,  losing 
four  of  his  men  by  drowning-  The  ships  are  so  rotten  that 
they  are  dismantled.  On  the  site  of  the  old  settlement  of 
Nuestra  Sehora  de  Belen,  occupied  by  Bartolome  Colon,  in 
1503,  the  colonists  of  Nicuesa  made  another  attempt  to  found 
a  white  man's  town  in  Veragua*  Where  stood  the  storehouse 
and  cabins  of  the  Adelantado,  destroyed  by  the  Quibian,  Olano 
and  his  people  built  new  huts  and  landed  their  supplies. 

Surely,  the  fighting  Quibian  of  1503,  must  be  dead,  for  the 
present  chief  is  a  veritable  Fabian  for  wisdom.  Instead  of 
attacking  the  whites,  the  Indians  forsake  their  villages  and  pas- 
sively retire  before  the  Europeans*  There  being  no  food  and 
gold  to  steal,  or  natives  to  kill,  there  is  neither  livelihood  nor 
entertainment  for  the  Spaniards.  The  provisions  brought  from 
Hispaniola  were  spoiled  or  consumed,  and  starvation  stared 
tliem  in  the  face.  Disease  and  disaffection  followed  as  usual. 
Herrera  relates  that  one  day  a  foraging  party  of  thirty  men 
came  upon  a  dead  Indian,  and,  being  famished,  devoured  the 
putrescent  corpse;  which  caused  the  death  of  every  one  of 
them.  A  sudden  rise  in  the  Rio  Belen  nearly  washed  away 
their  shacks:  and  on  another  occasion,  when  Olano  was  out 
with  his  men  looking  for  gold,  the  flood-waters  came  down 
itom  the  mountains  and  drowned  several  of  the  party;  their 
leader  escaping  only  by  expert  swimming. 
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This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Belen  when  Ribero  arrived 
with  his  three  companions.  Seeing  the  futility  of  trying  to  con- 
vince Nicuesa  that  he  had  passed  Veragua,  the  pilot  induced  his 
fellow  seamen  to  steal  away  from  the  governor  and  seek  assist- 
ance from  the  other  colonists,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  the 
river  Belen*  Ribero  found  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  at  Belen, 
just  as  he  expected  he  would :  but  their  condition  was  not  much 
better  than  that  of  the  party  with  Nicuesa.  The  survival  of  the 
governor  was  unwelcome  news  to  Olano ;  but  he  sent  a  caravel, 
which  he  had  recently  constructed,  with  palm-nuts  and  fresh 
water,  to  the  island  on  which  Nicuesa  was  marooned.  The  res- 
cued and  their  deliverers  embraced,  with  tears  of  joy,  and  the 
governor's  party  transposed  the  theater  of  their  miseries  from 
the  island  to  Belen. 

When  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  were  reunited,  the  first 
thing  Nicuesa  did  was  to  accuse  Olano  of  treachery  and  put  him 
in  chains.  When  the  other  captains  interceded  in  his  behalf,  the 
governor  turned  on  them  and  exclaimed:  "You  do  well  to 
supplicate  mercy  for  him;  you  who  yourselves  have  need  of 
pardon!  You  have  participated  in  his  crime,  why  else  have 
you  suffered  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  compelling  him 
to  send  one  of  the  vessels  in  search  of  me.**  It  was  the  gover- 
nor's desire  to  punish  the  captains ;  but  this  was  neither  the  time 
nor  place  for  severities.  Half  of  the  expedition,  about  four 
hundred  men,  had  already  perished.  Nicuesa  sent  out  detach- 
ments to  rob  the  plantations  and  deserted  villages,  but  they  came 
back  worn  out  and  empty  handed.  The  remainder  of  the  dis- 
heartened colonists  clamored  to  be  taken  away,  so  Nicuesa 
determined  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  more  desirable  place  for 
settlement. 

The  Spaniards,  with  more  fore-sight  than  usual,  had  planted 
maize  and  vegetables,  and  they  requested  the  governor  to  re- 
main a  few  days  lunger  until  the  crops  would  ripen.  Instead  of 
waiting,  Nicuesa  left  a  party  behind  to  gather  the  harvest,  under 
the  command  of  Alonso  Nuiicz,  to  whom  he  gave  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Alcalde  Mayor.  The  governor  had  his  fill  of 
the  country  west  of  Belcn,  so  followed  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward. A  sailor  named  Gregorio,  of  Genoa,  who  had  been  with 
Columbus,  told  Nicuesa  that  tlicy  must  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  fine  harbor,  named  Puerto  Bello,  where  the  old  Admiral 
had  left  an  anchor  sticking  in  the  sand,  near  which  was  a  spring 
of  cool  water  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree.  After  some  search, 
Puerto  Bello  was  entered,  and  the  anchor,  springs  and  tree 
found  just  as  Gregorio  stated.    The  Spaniards  forage  for  somc- 
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thing  to  eat,  when  the  Indians  kill  twenty  of  their  number  and 
drive  the  rest  back  in  confusion. 

Discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  making  a  settlement  at  Puerto 
Bello,  the  governor  resumed  his  search  to  the  eastward-  After 
sailing  about  seven  leagues,  they  came  to  a  harbor,  usually 
identified  with  the  Puerto  de  Bastimentos  of  Columbus.  The 
country  looked  fruitful  and  the  shore  seemed  to  present  a 
favorable  location  for  a  fortress.  **Pari'mos  aqui,  en  nombre 
de  Diost*  (Let  us  stop  here,  in  the  name  of  God)  exclaimed 
Nicuesa.  His  followers,  seeing  a  lucky  augiu-y  in  his  words, 
decided  to  call  the  place  Nombre  de  Dios,  even  before  a  landing 
was  effected.  The  party  then  disembarked,  and  the  governor 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  for  Spain.  A  blockhouse 
and  huts  were  constructed,  and  another  attempt  made  to  locate 
the  government  of  Castilla  del  Oro.  The  caravel  was  sent 
to  Belen  to  bring  up  Nunez  and  his  men.  Many  had  already 
died,  and  the  rest  were  living  on  reptiles;  a  piece  of  alligator 
being  considered  a  banquet. 

The  entire  force  of  Nicuesa  was  now  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and  mustered  only  one  hundred  sick  and  famished  souls.  The 
caravel  was  sent  to  Hispaniola  for  bacon,  which  the  governor, 
before  sailing,  had  ordered  to  be  prepared;  but  the  vessel 
was  never  heard  of  again.  Gonsalo  de  Badajos  made  a  foray 
among  the  Indians,  who  retreated  with  their  valuables  and  pro- 
visions, and  harassed  the  Spaniards  from  the  shelter  of  the 
jungle.  The  white  man's  thirst  for  gold  was  lost  in  his  struggle 
for  mere  existence.  The  miserable  colonists  blamed  their 
leader  for  their  suffering,  murmured  when  ordered  out  to  seek 
food,  and  perished  so  fast  that  the  survivors  wearied  of  burying 
the  dead.  *'It  was  noticed  in  these  calamities,"  states  Las  Casas, 
**that  no  one  died  but  when  the  tide  was  ebbing;"  a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  observed  in  many  other  instances,  and  which 
seems  to  have  a  physiological  reason  to  account  for  it.  Soon 
the  settlers  ceased  to  even  mount  a  guard,  and  hopelessly 
awaited  death. 


We  will  now  go  back  to  San  Sebastian  and  take  up  the  nar- 
rative of  the  remnant  of  Ojeda*s  colony  left  in  charge  of  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro.  When  Alonso  de  Ojeda  sailed  away  for  His- 
paniola he  agreed  with  Pizarro  that  should  he  not  return  within 
fifty  days,  nor  the  bachiller  Encisco  arrive  within  the  same 
period,  the  colonists  were  at  liberty  to  abandon  the  place  if 
they  chose,  and  go  wheresoever  they  pleased.     When  fifty 
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hungry  days  had  passed,  and  no  news  of  their  governor  or  chief 
justice  had  been  received,  the  people  decided  to  give  up  their 
hopeless  effort  to  continue  the  settlement,  and  return  to  San 
Domingo. 

Though  so  many  had  perished  from  the  poisoned  arrows, 
and  from  disease  and  starvation,  there  yet  remained  seventy 
Spaniards  at  San  Sebastian.  As  the  two  little  brigantines  could 
not  hold  that  many  men,  tlie  colonists  deliberately  tarried  until 
death  had  reduced  their  number  to  the  capacity  of  the  boats. 
They  did  not  have  long  to  wait 

When  enough  had  died  off,  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards 
loaded  their  few  possessions  and  the  salted  meat  of  four  mares, 
and  embarked  for  Hispaniola  (Espafiola).  When  sailing  to 
the  east  along  the  coast  looking  for  foodj  the  brigantine  com- 
manded by  Valenzuela  suddenly  foundered,  as  if  it  had  been 
rammed  by  a  whale  or  overturned  by  a  squall  All  on  board 
were  lost,  Pizarro,  the  Lucky,  was  in  the  other  boat,  and 
continued  on  to  the  port  of  Calamar  (Cartagena),  where  he 
fotmd  the  tardy  Encisco  looking  for  the  capital  of  Nueva 
Andalucia,  whose  laws  he  was  to  administer- 
When  the  bachiller  Encisco  was  drumming  op  recruits  for 
Ojeda's  colony,  many  of  the  worthless  adventurers  and  hangers- 
on  in  Santo  Domingo  endeavored  to  go  with  him  in  order  to 
escape  from  their  creditors.  Under  the  law,  no  debtor  could 
leave  the  island  ;  so  the  merchants  and  others,  to  whom  bills 
were  owing,  applied  to  the  Admiral,  Don  Diego  Colon,  who 
watched  the  outfit,  and  ordered  an  armed  vessel  to  accompany 
Encisco*s  ship  until  clear  of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  this 
vigilance,  one  debtor  managed  to  elude  his  creditors  and  stow 
himself  away  on  the  expedition.  His  name  was  I'asco  NuPtes 
dc  Balboa,  destined,  in  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  to 
win  everlasting  renown.  Encisco  raved  at  the  enormity  of 
the  offense,  as  became  a  good  bachelor*at-law,  and  threatened 
to  maroon  Vasco  Nunez  on  the  first  desert  island  they  came  to; 
but  recognized  a  good  recruit  in  the  impoverished  gentleman, 
and  soon  calmed  down. 

The  bachiller  Encisco  arrived  at  Tierra  Firme  near  the 
present  city  of  Cartagena,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Calamar, 
near  which  Ojeda  had  his  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  where 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  lost  his  life.  Ignorant  of  the  hostilities  stirred 
up  by  his  cJiief,  Encisco  sent  some  men  ashore  for  water  and 
to  repair  the  boat ;  when  the  natives  sounded  thdr  war -calls  and 
gathered  in  the  vicinity.  As  two  of  the  Spaniards  were  filling 
a  water  cask  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  eleven  Indians, 
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who,  with  bows  drawn,  stood  ready  to  drive  their  fatal  arrows 
into  the  bodies  of  the  intruders.  One  of  the  white  men  started 
to  run  to  his  companions,  but  the  other  spoke  a  few  words  in 
the  Indian  tongue,  and  the  natives  soon  became  friendly.  En- 
cisco  hastened  up  with  an  armed  force»  but  the  diplomatic 
interpreter  maintained  amicable  relations.  Quite  different  this 
from  the  blood-thirsty  Ojeda.  Encisco  was  not  seeking  a  fight, 
and  the  Indians  exhibited  their  friendship  by  supplying  the 
whites  with  maize,  salted  fish,  and  fermented  drinks. 

At  this  time,  the  little  brigantine  containing  Francisco  Pizarro 
and  his  enfeebled  men  sailed  into  the  harbor.  The  suspicious 
lawyer  was  not  inclined  to  believe  their  story,  but  their  sickly 
and  emaciated  bodies  presented  evidence  which  he  could  not 
deny.  Encisco  was  now  their  commander,  and  he  insisted  that 
Pizarro  and  his  party  must  go  back  to  San  Sebastian  with  him. 
Against  both  law  and  authority,  the  miserable  survivors  of 
Ojeda's  settlement  had  no  appeal.  Like  the  other  commanders 
who  had  sailed  along  Tierra  Firme»  Encisco  planned  to  do  a 
little  stealing  on  the  way.  While  at  Calamar,  he  learned  that  at 
a  place  called  Cenu  (Zenu),  about  twenty-five  leagues  further 
west,  the  mountains  were  so  full  of  gold  that  the  rains  washed 
it  down  into  the  rivers,  where  it  was  caught  in  nets  by  the 
natives.  He  was  also  informed  that  Cenu  was  a  general  place  of 
sepulture  for  the  Indians  of  that  region,  who  interred  with  the 
dead  their  most  valuable  ornaments*  This  was  greater  tempta- 
tion than  European  flesh  and  bloody  especially  Spanish,  could 
resist. 

Ever  since  the  institution  of  burial  customs,  mankind  has 
adorned  the  dead  with,  and  placed  in  the  grave,  the  valuables  of 
the  deceased  ;  and  succeeding  generations  have  spent  much  time 
and  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  tearing  open  and  robbing 
the  tombs  of  the  departed,  Martin  Fernandez  de  Encisco, 
Bachelor  of  Law^,  will  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  the  Indian 
sepulchres  only  according  to  due  legal  form.  To  the  two 
caciques  he  finds  at  Cemi  he  reads,  and  partly  interprets  that 
curious  and  presumptuous  document  called  El  Requerimiento 
(The  Requisition)  prepared  by  the  ablest  lawyers  and  divines 
of  Spain ;  it  being  the  same  proclamation  used  by  Ojeda,  and 
later  robbers,  as  a  sop  for  their  subsequent  massacre  and  pil- 
lage of  the  natives.  The  chiefs  who  listened  with  grave  and 
courteous  decorum  to  the  reading  of  the  paper,  replied  that  the 
doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Being  was  good;  but  that  the  king 
of  Spain  must  be  some  madman  to  ask  for  what  belonged  to 
others,  and  that  the  Pope  must  have  been  drunk  to  give  away 
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what  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  two  cadqnes  significantly 
added  that  they  were  the  lords  of  that  region,  and  if  the  Spanish 
king  annoyed  them,  they  would  cut  off  his  head  and  put  it  on 
a  pole,  as  was  their  custom  with  their  enemies ;  in  evidence  of 
which  they  showed  the  Bachelor  of  Law  a  row  of  impaled 
grizzly  heads, 

Encisco  threatened  to  enslave  the  lords  of  Genu  if  they  did 
not  acknowledge  his  nilership,  and  the  two  chieftains  assured 
the  Bachiller  that,  should  he  try  that  game,  they  would  add  his 
head  to  their  collection.  A  fight  then  ensued  in  which  the 
Indians  were  worsted,  one  of  the  caciques  being  taken  prisoner. 
Two  Spaniards  were  wounded  with  the  poisoned  arrows  and 
died  in  great  torment.  No  doubt  Pizarro  and  the  older  colonists 
warned  tlie  new  arrivals  of  the  warlike  character  of  these  In* 
dians ;  ajid  Encisco  did  not  think  it  wise  to  make  an  entry  into 
the  country,  nor  did  he  fish  with  nets  for  gold  in  the  rivers. 
The  rich  sepulchres  of  Genu  remained  undisturbed,  but  the 
fabled  stor>'  of  their  wealth,  like  that  of  El  Hombre  Dorado^ 
Lake  Parima,  and  tlie  Golden  City  of  Manoa,  became  an  ignis 
fatuus  to  lure  many  heroic  robbers  to  their  destruction  in  the 
wilds  of  South  America. 

Encisco  left  Genu  and  sailed  westward  for  San  Sebastiao. 
As  he  rounded  Punta  Caribana  and  Punta  Arenas,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Uraba,  the  Bachiller's  ship  struck  upon  the 
rocks  and  went  to  pieces,  losing  all  the  stores,  horses,  and 
swine.  The  colonists  escaped  to  the  shore  with  their  lives, 
and  not  much  else.  They  tlien  tramped  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  gulf  until  they  came  to  the  site  of  San  Sebastian.  Here 
another  disaster  awaited  them,  as  the  fort  and  thirty  houses 
erected  by  Ojeda  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  natives. 
Amid  such  desolation,  even  the  Bachiller  lost  some  of  his 
arrogance  and  self-importance* 

The  people  killed  some  peccaries  for  food,  and  Encisco 
started  out  with  one  hundred  men  to  forage  the  country.  When 
going  along  a  trail,  three  Indians  suddenly  appeared  and  dis- 
charged all  the  arrows  in  their  quivers  at  the  Spaniards,  with 
such  incredible  rapidity  that,  before  the  latter  could  realize 
what  had  happened,  the  dusky  w^arriors  had  swiftly  disap- 
peared. Several  men  were  wounded  by  the  envenomed  shafts, 
and  this  was  enough  for  the  terrified  party.  They  turned  back 
to  the  desolate  ruins  of  the  settlement,  and  insisted  on  leaving 
a  place  so  fatal  to  the  white  man.    But  whither  should  they  go? 

Vasco  Nuilez  de  Balboa,  the  stowaway,  now  begins  to  take  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Tierra  Firme.    Stepping  forward,  he  said : 
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Santa  Maria  dc  la  Antigua  del  Darien;  a  handicap  under  which 
it  struggled  for  a  few  more  years.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  first 
real  capital  of  Spanish  government  in  Tierra  Firme.  For  short, 
the  place  often  was  called  simply  Antigua.  Its  site  has  been 
iilentified  with  the  Puerto  Hermoso  of  Columbus,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  farther  south  in  the  gulf  of 
Uraba,  on  the  westernmost  outlet  of  the  Darien  (Atrato)  river. 

The  lawyer  ruler  was  now  well  established,  and  proceeded  to 
make  laws  and  issue  edicts  to  his  heart's  content,  and  to  the 
misery  of  the  Spaniards.  The  people  resented  most  his  order, 
given  in  conformity  to  royal  commands,  forbidding  private 
traffic  for  gold.  Encisco's  arbitrary  regulations,  entirely  un- 
suiied  to  their  life  in  a  wild  and  hostile  country,  stirred  up  so 
much  opposition  that  his  adventurous  crew  planned  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Vasco  Nuiiez,  the  absconding  debtor  of  Hispaniola, 
again  rescues  the  colonists.  Said  he:  "The  gulf  of  Uraba 
separates  Nueva  Andalucia  from  Castilla  del  Oro.  While  on  the 
eastern  side  we  belonged  to  the  government  of  Alonso  de 
Ojeda :  now  that  we  are  on  the  western,  we  are  subject  only  to 
Diego  de  Nicuesa."  The  facts  were  irrefutable,  and  the  logic 
irresistible.  The  Ijachiller  Encisco  was  out  of  his  province, 
and  had  no  jurisdiction  over  them;  so  the  populace  deposed 
him. 

The  people  then  formed  themselves,  in  conformity  with 
Spanish  law,  into  a  municipality,  and  elected  Vasco  Nunez  and 
Martin  Zamudio  to  be  alcaldes ;  and  the  cavalier  Valdivia  was 
chosen  regidor.  This  was  the  first  Town  Meeting,  by  white 
men,  in  the  New  World.  Later,  additional  town  officers  were 
elected :  but  discontent  still  reigned  at  Antigua.  The  two-man 
power  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  always  is.  The  logic  which 
deposed  the  Bachiller  Kncisco  would  also  hold  against  any  other 
officer  elected  from  among  Ojeda's  colony.  Heing  in  Castilla  del 
Oro,  Governor  Xicuesa  was  their  lawful  commander.  So  a 
faction  was  formed  for  Nicucsa;  while  another  party  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  Vasco  Nunez  as  their  ruler. 

In  Xovember,  1510,  while  this  dispute  was  going  on.  the 
booming  of  cannon  was  heard  from  across  the  gulf,  in  the 
direction  of  the  deserted  San  Sebastian  de  Uraba.  Shortly 
after.  Rodrigo  Enricjuez  de  Colmenares,  a  lieutenant  of  Nicuesa, 
appeared  with  two  ship-loads  of  supplies  from  Hispaniola, 
seekinj::  the  government  of  Castilla  del  Oro.  East  of  Calamar, 
near  where  Santa  Marta  was  founded,  he  had  lost  some  of  his 
men  by  shipwrecks,  and  was  now  carefully  searching  the  coast 
for  some  signs  of  the  governor. 
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Colnienares  was  loyal  to  Nicuesa,  and  tactful  in  his  dealings 
with  the  restless  people  at  Antigua.  He  distributed  provisions 
and  articles  needed  by  the  settlers,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
acknowledge  Nicuesa  their  chief.  The  people  retained  a  good 
opinion  of  the  governor  for  his  generous  conduct  toward 
Ojeda  at  Calamar,  and  they  appointed  two  of  their  number, 
Diego  de  Albites  and  Diego  del  Corral  (another  bachiller  of 
law),  to  confer  with  Nicuesa  and  invite  him  to  Antigua.  With 
the  two  ambassadors,  Colmenares  sailed  to  the  west,  searching 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  north  coast  of  the  Isthmus*  At  a 
small  island,  opposite  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  came  upon  a  brigan- 
tine,  in  which  were  several  white  men  sent  out  by  Nicuesa  to 
hunt  for  food*  They  piloted  Colmenares  to  Nombre  de  Dios, 
which  was  so  inclosed  by  jungle  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  found.  The  relief  brought  by  Col- 
menares was  timely,  as  the  wretched  colony  was  now  reduced  to 
60  souls,  with  yellow  emaciated  bodies,  covered  with  dirty, 
ragged  garments. 

When  Nicuesa  heard  of  the  failure  of  Ojeda's  colony,  of  the 
settlement  at  Darien,  and  the  wish  of  the  people  for  him  to 
rule  over  them,  all  his  old  spirit  returned.  He  gave  a  sort  of 
lianquet  to  Colmenares  and  the  ambassadors,  at  which  he  carved 
a  chicken  while  holding  it  in  the  air,  a  feat  of  his  cavalier  days. 
The  sudden  change  from  starvation  and  despondency  to  plenty 
of  food  and  the  prospect  of  ruling  a  rich  town,  was  too  much 
for  the  governor.  He  became  garrulous  and  arrogant,  and  told 
how  he  was  going  to  depose  the  officers  elected  at  Antigua,  and 
punish  the  settlers  and  make  them  disgorge  the  gold  they  had 
unlawfully  taken  from  his  subjects,  Colmenares  warned  his 
chief,  but  it  was  too  late.  Albites  and  Corral  then  interviewed 
some  of  Nicuesa*s  people,  and  ran  across  Lope  de  01ano»  the 
second  in  command,  chained  to  a  rock  and  grinding  corn  in  the 
Indian  fashion,  **Take  warning  by  my  treatment/'  he  told  them. 
**I  sent  relief  to  Nicuesa  and  rescued  him  from  death  when 
starving  on  a  desert  island.  Behold  my  recompense.  He 
repays  me  with  imprisonment  and  chains.  Such  is  the  gratitude 
the  people  of  Darien  may  look  for  at  his  hands!" 

The  two  agents  took  heed,  and  hurried  back  to  Antigua  ahead 
of  Nicuesa.  Before  a  meeting  of  the  town,  they  said:  *'A 
blessed  change  we  have  made  in  siunmoning  Diego  de  Nicuesa 
to  the  command !  We  have  called  in  the  stork  to  take  the  rule, 
who  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  devoured  us."  Nicuesa, 
meanwhile,  was  reveling  in  his'foors  paradise.  He  leisurely 
coasted  towards  his  ready-made  capital,  stopping  at  the  Mula- 
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tas  to  steal  slaves  by  the  way.  To  announce  his  approach,  he 
sent  on  Juan  de  Caiccdo,  who  proved  a  disloyal,  if  truthful, 
messenger.  **VVhat  folly  it  is  in  you,  being  your  own  master 
and  in  such  free  condition,  to  send  for  a  tyrant  to  rule  over 
you !"  The  testimony  against  Nicuesa  was  overwhelming,  and 
the  people  were  again  uncertain  what  to  do. 

For  the  third  time  within  a  short  period  the  resourceful 
Vasco  Nunez  came  to  the  relief  of  the  bewildered  colonists. 
*' You  are  cast  down  in  heart,  and  so  you  might  well  be  were  the 
evil  beyond  all  cure.  But  do  not  despair;  there  is  an  effectual 
relief,  and  you  hold  it  in  your  hands.  If  calling  Nicuesa  was  an 
error,  is  not  receiving  him  a  greater  one?" 

The  governor  serenely  arrived  off  Antigua,  and  found  the 
people  assembled,  as  he  thought,  to  give  him  a  royal  welcome. 
When  about  to  land,  the  public  procurator  called  to  him  in 
a  loud  voice,  warning  him  not  to  disembark,  but  to  go  back  to 
Nombre  de  Dios  where  he  belonged.  Nicuesa  was  thunder- 
struck; but  recovered  himself  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  you 
yourselves  sent  for  me.  Let  me  land  and  we  will  talk  the 
matter  over ;  you  have  to  hear  me,  and  I  have  to  hear  you,  and 
we  have  to  understand  one  another.  Afterwards  do  with 
me  what  you  will"  With  insolent  replies,  the  people  refused 
to  let  him  come  ashore;  and  night  approaching,  the  governor 
stood  out  to  sea.  In  the  morning,  he  returned,  hoping  to  find 
a  change  in  the  sentiment  towards  him.  Such  was  the  case, 
for  the  people  now  invited  him  to  land ;  but  it  was  only  a  trap 
to  ensnare  him.  As  they  rushed  at  him,  Nicuesa  took  to  his 
heels,  and  being  noted  as  a  runner  (and  not  over-burdened 
with  fat),  distanced  the  rabble,  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Vasco  Nunez  now  made  his  power  felt  Himself  a  gentle- 
man^ he  would  not  see  another  cavalier  abused  by  the  mob. 
He  repressed  his  fellow  alcalde,  Zamudio ;  and  sentenced  Fran- 
cisco Benitez,  a  loud-mouthed  adherent  of  Zamudio,  to  one 
hundred  lashes  for  inciting  the  populace.  Nicuesa,  he  enter- 
tained, and  conducted  to  his  brigantine,  with  strict  warning  not 
to  venture  ashore  unless  advised  by  him.  When  all  was  quiet, 
the  mob  got  together  again  and  sent  a  mock  deputation  to 
Nicuesa,  inviting  him  to  come  ashore  to  be  installed  as  thdr 
governor.  Nicuesa,  whose  mind  must  have  been  affected  by  his 
hardships  and  disease,  foolishly  disobeyed  the  injunction  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  and  acceded  to  the  in\'itation.  As  soon  as  the 
governor  landed^  he  was  seized  by  Zamudio  and  his  gang,  who, 
with  threats  of  instant  death,  made  him  swear  to  depart  imme- 
diately, and  not  stop  until  he  appeared  before  the  king  and  his 
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council  in  Castile.  Xicuesa  implored  to  be  received  as  com- 
panion, if  not  as  niler,  and  begged  to  be  put  in  chains  rather 
than  be  sent  away ;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him. 

Diego  de  Nicuesa»  the  lawful  governor  of  the  province,  was 
placed  by  these  interlopers  on  a  vessel,  the  worst  in  the  harbor, 
and  forced  to  sail  away.  Seventeen  followers,  mostly  of  his 
own  household,  embarked  with  him.  The  crazy  craft  departed 
from  Antigua  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1511;  and  that  was  the 
last  ever  heard  of  Diego  de  Nicuesa.  governor  of  Castilla  del 
Oro.  He  was  the  first  white  ruler  of  the  region  which  included 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Today,  the  only  reminder  of  Nicuesa 
is  the  name  he  gave  to  the  first  capital  of  Castilla  del  Oro — 
Nombre  de  Dios — abandoned  as  a  port  and  settlement,  in  1597, 
by  order  of  Felipe  II.  of  Spain.  **Show  Thy  face,  O  Lord,  and 
we  shall  be  saved,"  were  the  governor's  last  words,  as  he  left 
the  shore.  It  is  likely  that  the  wormeaten  vessel  could  not  sail 
eastward  against  the  equatorial  current,  but  was  driven  to  the 
west,  and  foundered  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  off  the  Isthmus. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  Nicuesa  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Veragua.  where  these  words  were  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  tree: 
**Aqm  anduvo  pcrdido  el  desdichado  Diego  de  Nkucsa' — Here 
wandered  lost  the  unfortunate  Diego  de  Nicuesa.  .Another  ver- 
sion has  it  that,  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus  for  water, 
Nicuesa  and  his  men  were  captured  by  the  natives,  barbecued, 
and  eaten.  Still  another  tale  prevailed  a  few  years  later.  On 
the  coast  of  Cuba  was  found,  it  was  said,  carved  in  a  tree,  the 
following  inscription  :  "A  qui  fcn^cto  el  desdichado  Nicuesa* — 
Here  perished  the  wretched  Nicuesa.  If  either  story  is  true, 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable ;  as  the  westerly  currents  bore 
both  Columbus  and  Ojeda,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  the  south 
shore  of  Cuba.  However,  Las  Casas,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  go  to  Cuba,  discredits  the  report.  The  Bishop  relates  that  an 
astrologer  warned  Nicuesa  not  to  sail  on  the  day  he  departed 
from  Spain ;  to  which  the  governor  replied  that  he  had  less  faith 
in  the  stars  than  in  the  God  who  made  them. 

At  the  time  Nicuesa  left  Santo  Domingo,  Las  Casas  saw  a 
sword-shaped  comet  over  Hispaniola,  and  remembered  that  a 
monk  warned  those  about  him  not  to  accompany  the  governor 
of  Castilla  del  Oro,  for  the  heavens  foretold  his  destruction. 
*The  same,  however/*  concludes  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  might 
he  said  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  "who  sailed  at  the  same  time, 
yet  returned  to  San  Domingo  and  died  in  his  bed.*'  The  expe- 
dition of  Niaiesa  was  the  most  disastrous,  so  far,  in  the  Indies. 
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Of  the  800  men  who  sailed  with  him  from  Santo  Domingo,  only 
43  remained  alive  in  Castilla  del  Oro. 

"Here  I  cannot  forbear  to  commend  the  patient  virtue  of  the 
Spaniards;  we  seldom  or  never  find  that  any  nation  hath  endured  so 
many  misadventures  and  miseries  as  the  Spaniards  have  done  in  their 
Indian  discoveries;  yet  persisting  in  their  enterprizes  with  an  invinc- 
ible constancy,  they  have  annexed  to  their  kingdom  so  many  goodly 
provinces,  as  bury  the  remembrance  of  all  dangers  past.  Tempests  and 
shipwrecks,  famine,  overthrows,  mutinies,  heat  and  cold,  pestilence  and 
all  manner  of  diseases,  both  old  and  new,  together  with  extreme  poverty, 
and  want  of  all  things  needful,  have  been  the  enemies  wherewith  every 
one  of  their  most  noble  discoverers,  at  one  time  or  other,  hath 
encountered.  Many  years  had  passed  over  their  heads,  in  the  search  of 
not  so  many  leagues,  yea,  more  than  one  or  two  have  spent  their  labors, 
their  wealth,  and  their  lives,  in  search  of  a  golden  kingdom,  without 
getting  further  notice  of  it  than  what  they  had  at  their  first  setting 
forth.  All  which  notwithstanding,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  under- 
takers have  not  been  disheartened.  Surely  they  are  worthily  rewarded 
with  those  treasuries  and  paradises  which  they  enjoy;  ana  well  they 
deserve  to  hold  them  quietly,  if  they  hinder  not  the  like  virtue  in 
others,  which  perhaps  will  not  be  found." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World.,  3k,  V^  Chap^  SOL 
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VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA 

Discovers  o(  tbe  Pacific  Ocean 

*' Before  him  »pread  no  paltry  land* 
To  wrest  with  spoils  from  Bavage  hands; 
Butt   fresh  and  falr^   an    unknown  world 
0£  mighty  sea  and  shore  unfurled*" 

Nora  Perry, 

I A  SCO  NOKEZ  DE  BALBOA  was  a  native  of 
Jerez  (Xeres)  de  los  Caballeros  in  Spain. 
The  moderns  call  him  simply  Balboa,  but  the 
older  writers  refer  to  him  as  Vasco  Nunez. 
He  was  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family, 
and  was  reared  in  the  service  of  Don  Pedro 
Puertocarrero,  the  deaf  lord  of  Moguer, 
Vasco  Nunez  came  out  to  the  New  World 
with  Bastidas  and  Cosa,  in  1500,  and  thus  was 
among  the  first  to  arrive,  in  1501,  at  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  Isthmus.  On  his  return  voy- 
age, Bastidas,  as  we  have  seen,  was  compelled 
to  beach  his  vessels  on  Hispaniola  (Espaiiola) ,'  where  he  was 
arrested  by  Bobadilla,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 

Vasco  Nunez  remained  in  Hispaniola,  obtained  a  reparti- 
miento  of  Indians,  and  located  as  a  planter  at  the  town  of 
Salvatierra  on  the  sea  coast.  Doubtless,  he  lead  the  usual 
loose  and  careless  life  of  the  Spanish  adventurer  in  the  island. 
The  only  thing  he  accumulated  was  debt;  so  when  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  in  1509,  got  up  his  expedition  for  Terra  Firma,  the 
young  cavalier  determined  to  accompany  him.  Debtors  were 
prohibited  from  leaving  Hispaniola,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
authorities  prevented  Vasco  Nunez  from  openly  joining  Ojeda. 
Nevertheless,  he  succeeded,  as  before  stated,  in  getting  away 
with  Encisco,  and  the  manner  of  his  escape  was  this:  Vasco 
Nunez  ensconced  himself  in  a  large  cask,  such  as  was  used  in 
shipping  stores,  and  caused  it  to  be  headed  up  and  carted  to  the 
shore,  where  it  was  placed  with  the  other  supplies*  from  whence, 
in  due  time,  it  was  carried  aboard  En  Cisco's  ship*. 

*  Ovicdo's  account  differs  from  this.  He  says  that  Vasco  Nuficz,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  Hurtado,  hid  himself  in  a  ship's  sail 
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When  well  on  the  voyage,  **Iike  Aphrodite  from  her  circling 
shell/'  the  bankrupt  fanner  emerged  from  his  contracted  quar- 
ters, and  made  his  presence  known  to  the  Bachiller  Encisco. 
The  lawyer  threatened  to  punish  Balboa  by  landing  him  on  a 
desert  island;  but  relented  and  retained  him  as  a  recruit;  *'for 
God,"  says  the  good  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  "reserved  him  for 
greater  things/'  When  the  colonists  got  in  trouble  and  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn,  it  was  the  hombre  del  casco  who 
pointed  out  the  way.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  showed  how 
Vasco  Nunez  came  to  Tierra  Firme,  and,  by  good  sense  and 
natural  ability,  superseded  Encisco.  and  came  to  be  preferred  to 
Nicuesa. 

When  Diego  de  Nicuesa  was  sent  away  to  his  death,  dis- 
cord did  not  cease  at  Antigua,  Alcalde  Balboa  was  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  man;  Alcalde  Zamudio  had  the  backing  of 
the  mob:  and  the  deposed  Bachiller  Encisco  claimed  that  he 
was  the  only  legally  constituted  authority  in  Tierra  Firme.  At 
the  instigation  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  the  two  Alcaldes  charge 
Encisco  with  assuming  authority  and  jurisdiction  without  the 
king's  license.  His  goods  are  sequestrated,  and  the  Bachiller 
is  placed  in  confinement ;  but  subsequently  released  on  his 
promise  to  immediately  leave  the  country  for  Hispaniola  or 
Spain.  That  other  lawyer,  Bachiller  Corral,  with  Captain 
Badajoz  and  others,  took  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Alcaldes,  to  send  to  the  king  by  Encisco.  The  Alcaldes  seized 
the  ringleaders  and  put  them  in  a  pen,  from  which  they  escaped 
and  sought  sanctuary  in  the  house  of  the  Franciscans ;  and  were 
finally  discharged. 

To  get  rid  of  Zamudio,  Vasco  Nunez  induced  him  to  accom- 
pany Encisco  to  Spain,  in  order  to  refute  any  of  the  lawyer's 
misrepresentations  of  affairs  at  Antigua,  Balboa  has  been 
accused  of  weakness  in  allowing  Encisco  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  king,  but  to  me  it  looks  more  like  strength  and 
nobility  of  character.  A  weak,  wicked,  or  cunning  man,  in 
place  of  Vasco  Nunez,  would  have  retained  Encisco  a  prisoner 
or  brought  about  his  death,  In  the  same  vessel  which  bore 
away  Encisco  and  Zamudio,  Vasco  Nunez  sent  his  friend  Val- 
divia,  the  regidor.  to  obtain  supplies  in  Hispaniola  for  the 
colony.  Balboa  and  Valdivia  were  friends  at  Salvatierra,  and 
the  latter  is  intrusted  with  a  large  share  of  the  golden  loot  of 
Darien  with  which  to  purchase  the  favor  of  Diego  Colon,  and 
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o{  I*a>am<»nti\  tlio  kinK*>  treasurer  at  Santo  DimiinKo.*  With 
the  .\<lmiral,  \  aliiivia  is  succcHNfuI.  aiui  carries  back  to  Vasco 
Nunez  a  ct»niiniNNi«)n  authori/iuf;  him  to  act  as  lieutenant  of 
DicRo  C«»lt>n  in  Tierra  l-'irnie.  The  governor  was  plea^ied  at 
the  faihire  of  <  ^jola  am!  Nicue^a.  and  saw  a  chance  to  sup|M)rt 
his  claim  to  juris«!icUon  in  tlio^e  jiart^. 

Wlien  I>iep»  <!c  Nicuesa  to<»k  leave  of  his  miserable 
ca()ital  -NiHnhro  «ii'  Dio** — lie  left  his  sickly  little  jjarris4in  in 
charj^e  of  (loii/alo  ile  lUdajoz.  with  Alon.so  tie  Mad  rid  as 
alral'Uv  \  a>co  Sum/,  furnished  them  with  fixxi.  and  invited 
the  '^urviv«irs  t»)  join  their  onmtryinen  at  Anti^^ia.  Nicuesa's 
men,  hrarinj^  nothinj^  fn»m  their  j»overnor,  j^ladly  accepted  the 
invitation.  an«l  Colmenares  went  to  Noinhre  de  i)io>.  with  two 
bri^antinr^,  and  carried  all  hands  tn  Antij^ua.  I^)i>e  <le  <  )lano 
wa-  fried  of  h\>  chains,  ami  ^uhsnjuently  favored  by  Vasco 
Nunez. 

Thn-  ended  the  tir-t  »leca»!e  of  discovery  and  attempte<l  con- 
«iuc-»t  '.f  Tii-rra  iMrme.  lIundreilN  of  lives,  with  much  pro|Krrty 
an«I  niiinenais  ves>eN.  had  been  IoM  ;  Juan  dc  la  C*)sa  and 
!  ):t^  •  «Ie  Nicuesa  were  no  uMre :  and  Alonso  de  ( )jeda  wan- 
. lire- 1  lir«»ken  hearted  aUmi  the  -streets  of  San  !)i»min^o.  It  is 
•  I'libtini  wlutlur  all  the  |K:ar!s  ami  ^i*U\  >o  far  tilche<l  from 
ihr  Indian-  exceeiled  in  value  the  K>^scn  NiiNtaineil  by  the  vari- 
ous r\ie.!iti«»ns  fi  the  mainland  of  the  New  Worhl.  Attempts 
l«»  f'llr  at  r.elen  in  \  erajjua.  Saiita  Ouz  in  Itahia  lltmda.  San 
Si  M-i:.i:i  Ml  I  "raba.  and  NMnihre  «le  1  >io^  in  C'astilla  <lel  ()ro, 
lia!  .1!!  t-T'dfl  in  \""!nplete  la-lr.re  \ll  the  Spaniards  on  the 
i'vr:!tT:t  ••!  \:MtiKa  were  v.*  \\  '^Mthere*!  at  Santa  Maria  la 
A':::::.M  •!<!  I>arifn  The  jH.ptilation  of  Antijjua  amounted 
t-  .it  ''.i-t  l\\..  hunilre-!  an«l  hltv  men.  of  whom  alw)'it  thirty 
..I  I'.ft.  ■•Hl..M;;fd  i-.  ojrda'-*  iin^inal  party.  an«l  only  forty- 
tl  rrr  nvMinrl  «  f  Nicue^a'-  e\{H'dit:«»n.  the  majority  having; 
a*r:\t  !  :n  tlif  rt:iif' •rceinrnt*  lir«iu>;ht  b\  l*'nci^co  and  0>l- 
r.rTjarr- 

!♦  w  I-  Va  ■.  \nnr/  .1-  i^alU'a  v\h'«  determined  the  '^cttle- 
'  Ml!  ,:!  \:;l:L:-:.t  .  an«l  it  w.i^  In-  \\h"  hr-i  c-tabh^hcd  the  Sjian- 
:.iT<!-  :•  :]  V  I'thruuN.  a^  wtll  a^  "ii  thr  mainl.md  t»f  XtniTica. 
1'..  };■-  .t-.!:t\.  ia«  t   an»!  tirmnf--*  hv  contr««llei|  and  aTnal;;amate<l 

•  •' •       r   •:  r  .|'i<t,*fif  ml  thiPw''   ■»■  *•>«•   Jm"!'  -v  .  1   tb*    SjmivO-  (•nqtieM 

'  '     \ .  I-   •?  r  f»  i\r  M.o   111  %fch  I-  li  r\rr\  ■  1  r  u^^h'mc*    a*  j  iv.ittrr  of 

■     '■•■    ••  .•   '-.'-v      r*-..  :.i!    \T-r\   r'.r    Kii^   •!   vm   viill  im!   ■•i:l\    rrcnvc. 

'      •     •■^;.r.*        t    ■     ]k-     "ffrT'l     .1     1'*i't      JiCt-Tr    HIMHH     .11^     lllf^fl."     h\%     ;Utt 

••    '  ••         If-,   ifca^   .1    •••rt     'I    kf-ii.  !   ti|»i-.t|{.    jk   prjcttcr  fi-'l    tinkntiwn 
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the  disorderly  elements  of  his  colony;  and  first  subdued  and 
then  conciliated,  the  hostile  natives  about  him.  He  looked  after 
the  welfare  of  his  soldiers,  was  just  to  everybody,  and  impar- 
tial in  the  division  of  spoils.  Even  Oviedo,  who  was  not 
friendly  to  Balboa,  says :  '*No  chieftain  who  ever  went  to  the 
Indies  equalled  him  in  these  respects/'  Vasco  Nunez  at  this 
time  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  tall,  muscular, 
and  comely  in  every  part.  He  had  a  w  inning  manner,  and  bore 
himself  in  a  manly  way,  as  became  an  honest  man  and  a  master 
of  the  sword'. 

Balboa  was  now  the  sole  commander  and  de  facto  governor 
of  Castilla  del  Oro.  One  day  some  Indians,  probably  spies, 
brought  in  provisions,  and  told  the  Spaniards  there  was  much 
gold  in  Cueva*  (Coiba),  a  province  t\venty  leagues  westerly 
from  Antigua,  ruled  by  cacique  Careta,  Vasco  Nunez  ordered 
Francisco  Pizarro,  whom  he  had  made  captain,  to  take  six  men 
and  make  a  reconnoissance  toward  Cueva.  On  the  way,  they 
were  attacked  by  Cimaco  with  four  hundred  warriors ;  but,  as 
the  natives  of  Daricn  did  not  use  poisoned  arrows  and  fought 
hand-to-hand,  the  Spaniards  killed  a  great  number  and  put  the 
rest  to  flight.  According  to  the  historian  Herrera.  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians  were  eviscerated;  which  seems  rather  a  hard 
day's  work  in  the  tropics  for  half-a-dozen  white  men,  even 
Spanish  butchers.  It  is  allowable  to  question  these  figures,  inas- 
much as  Pizarro  hastened  back  to  Antigua,  leaving  one  of  his 
little  band  w^ounded  on  the  field.  Balboa  was  angry  at  this 
desertion,  and  sharply  commanded  Pizarro  to  *'Go  instantly 
and  bring  me  Francisco  Hernan,  and  as  you  value  your  life, 
never  again  leave  one  of  my  soldiers  alive  upon  a  field  of  bat- 
tle!*' Pizarro  then  went  back  and  brought  in  the  wounded 
man.  Vasco  Nunez  immediately  started  out  with  a  hundred 
men  to  punish  Cemaco;  but,  after  ascending  the  river  for  some 
distance  and  finding  no  enemy,  he  abandoned  pursuit. 

When  Colmenares,  with  the  two  brigantines,  was  returning 
from  Nombre  de  Dios  with  the  remainder  of  Nicuesa's  men. 
they  stopped  at  a  port  in  Cueva,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
greeted  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  with  painted  naked  bodies, 
like  Indians.  These  two  men  had  deserted  about  a  year  and  a 
half  before  from  Nicuesa,  to  escape  punishment,  and  had  been 
kindly  received  by  Careta,  who  made  one  of  them,  Juan  Alonso, 

^  Egngius  digladiator,  Peter  Martyr  calls  him. 

•Do  not  confound  with  simitar  names  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Utlnniis. 
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commander  of  his  forces.  This  wretch  told  of  the  wealtli  of  Car- 
eta,  and  proposed  to  betray  the  chieftain  to  the  Spaniards.  Col- 
menares  was  too  weak  to  make  the  attempt,  so  carried  one  of  the 
deserters  to  Antigua  to  lay  the  plan  before  Balboa.  The  latter 
directed  the  two  vessels  to  meet  him  at  Cueva  while  he  himself 
marclied  overland  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

Careta  received  the  white  men  and  entertained  them  in  his 
village.  Vasco  Nunez  demanded  enough  maize  to  fill  his  ships, 
and  the  chief  replied  that  when  Christians  had  passed  by  his 
lands  he  had  furnished  thern  liberally,  and  would  do  so  now^ 
but  that  he  was  short  of  provisions,  because  his  people  had  not 
been  able  to  plant,  on  account  of  being  at  war  with  Ponca»  a 
neighboring  chief.  Juan  Alonso  told  Balboa  there  was  an 
abundance  of  food,  and  suggested  that  he  take  leave  of  Careta^ 
but  return  at  night  and  storm  the  town.  With  their  old  battle- 
cry  of  "Santiago,**  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  town  that  night, 
in  three  divisions,  and  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  brigantines  were  loaded  with  booty,  and  Careta  and  his 
family  carried  prisoners  to  Antigua.  It  is  stated  that  Juan 
Alonso  secured  tlie  person  of  the  cacique,  and  Las  Casas,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians,  likens  his  act  to  that  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

Careta  promised  submission,  and  begged  to  be  set  free, 
giving  Vasco  Nunez  his  daughter  as  a  pledge.  The  white 
commander  became  very  fond  of  the  Indian  maiden,  who  is 
described  as  being  very  beautiful,  and  it  was  her  influence 
which  brought  about  a  friendly  alliance  between  Vasco  Nunez 
and  Careta.  Balboa,  with  eighty  men,  joined  Careta  in  an 
attack  on  Ponca,  but  the  latter  fled,  leaving  his  territory  to  be 
devastated  by  the  allies.  For  his  part.  Careta  made  his  subjects 
plant  corn  to  supply  the  Christians  with  food. 

On  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of  Careta,  about  forty  leagues 
from  Antigua,  was  the  domain  of  Comagre,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  present  Punta  Mosquitos,  The  tribe  numbered  ten 
thousand  souls,  and  could  muster  tliree  thousand  warriors.  A 
deserter  from  Careta*s  household,  called  a  jura,  who  was  Hving 
with  Comagre,  brought  about  a  friendly  interview  between  that 
chief  and  Balboa.  This  wise  native  recognized  the  prowess 
of  the  white  men.  and  sought  to  avoid  bloodshed  by  diplomacy. 

Vasco  Nunez  visited  Comagre.  was  received  with  ceremony^ 
and  conducted  to  the  **palace."  *   This  was  the  largest  and  finest 

•"Btiilt  on  vcr\'  heavy  posts,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  the 
ceilins^t:  so  beautifully  worked  in  wood  that  the  Spaniards  wondered  at 
the  sight,  and  could  not  express  their  admiration  of  the  cleverness  and 
beauty  of  the  work/*        Las.  Casas,  Histdc  las  Indias,  LXV»  p.  77* 
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bunding  jrct  discovered  in  the  Indies.  Its  dimensions,  as  givea 
by  Las  (^as,  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  eighty  in 
broidth,  and  eighty  in  height.  It  contained  many  apartments^ 
one  of  which  was  a  mausoleum  wherein  were  kept  the  des* 
kcated  ancestors  of  Comagre,  The  cacique  presented  Vasco 
Nunez  with  four  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  seventy  slaves. 
Among  the  numerous  progeny  of  Comagre,  for  he  was  much 
married,  were  seven  sons,  noted  for  their  large  stature  and 
m  ililc  bearing.  The  eldest,  named  Panciaco,  was  a  young  man 
of  unusual  sagacity,  and  proud  and  haughty  demeanor. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  weighed  out  the  king's  fifth  of  the 
fpiii,  under  the  supervision  of  the  vecdor,  there  arose  a  dispute 
and  wrangle  about  the  division  of  the  remainder  among  them- 
selves.    Panciaco  observed  the  contention  with  much  scorn; 

n  '.  like  Brennus,  dashing  aside  the  scales  and  golden  jewelry, 

i.  ivcred  the  following  harangue:  ''Christians !  why  quarrel 
and  make  so  much  turmoil  about  a  little  gold,  which  neverthe- 
less you  melt  down  from  beautifully  wrought  work  into  rude 
bars.  Is  it  for  such  a  trifle  that  you  banish  yourselves  from 
your  country,  cross  the  seas,  endure  hardships,  and  disturb  the 
peaceful  nations  of  these  lands?  Cease  your  unseemly  brawl* 
and  1  will  show  you  a  country  where  you  may  obtain  your  fill 
of  pfotd.  Six  days*  march  across  yon  mountam  will  brmg  you 
f     .m  ocean  sea,  like  this  near  which  we  dwell,  where  there  are 

[lips,  a  little  less  in  size  than  yours,  with  sails  and  oars,  and 

w  I  rre  the  people  eat  out  of  vessels  of  gold,  and  have  large 

I  wealth  unbounded.    To  go  there  it  is  necessary  that 

lid  be  more  in  number  than  you  are  now ;  for  you  would 

have  ti>  tijjht  yotir  way  with  great  kings,  and  amongst  them,  in 

the  first  jdace,  with  King  Tubanama,  our  ancient  enemy,  who 

h%%  much  gold,  and  lives  on  the  other  sea.    Could  we  for  once 

bring  low  this  hated  Tubanama,  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  dear. 

Prepare  your  army.    I  myself  will  accompany  you  with  all  the 

W;» Triors  of  our  nation.    Guard  me  well ;  and  if  my  words  prove 

(al>»e,  hang  me  on  the  next  tree/*    This  is  the  substance  of  Pan- 

,  I  Ko'ji  speech  as  interpreted  by  some  of  the  Spaniards,  like 

Juan  Alonso,  who  had  learned  something  of  the  Indian  tongue. 

'*Thesc  celebrated  words,*^  says  Quintana,  ^'preserved  in  all 

loirs  of  the  time,  and  repeated  by  all  the  historians, 

first  announcement  that  the  Spaniards  had  of  Peru." 

'   nr  captains,**  writes  Peter  Martyr,  "marvelling  at  the  oration 

'f»^'  Hiked  young  man,  pondered  in  their  minds  and  earnestly 

od  his  sayings."    Vasco  Nunez  heard  tlie  words,  and 

\X  i^  uKciy  that  Captain  Francisco  Pizarro  and  Diego  de  Alma- 

(Nif  k^nkd^fd  sixty-two 
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jjn»  wcrr  :iUn  present.  ISallxta  (|iK'stioneti  the  Indians  further 
a*K»iit  th«'  M-a  on  the  nther  ^v\v  of  the  Sierra*^,  an*l  Panciaco 
e-iiM:itol  tlial  a  th»»iisan«l  S]»aiiiar<U  wniilil  lie  re<|uirc<l  to 
si::»  ;;:c-  Tuljanaina.  While  «»n  this  viMt.  the  Christian  priests 
j^«.t  I'll  y  :i:i<l  h;ipiiNi-tl  C«»inaj;re  am!  many  of  his  people.  |;iving 
th<-  v:un|iu'  tht-  natnr  ni  Dun  Fernanda. 

\\  hill  the  while  nun  went  l»aok  t«>  Antigua,  they  f<nin«I  Vahli- 
\ia  retiiriuil  trinn  Sant  •  Donnnj^n.  after  an  ahsenoe  of  six 
ni'Tith-i.  Ill-  brought  sonu-  pr'»vision>.  and,  what  was  of  more 
imjH.rtaiu f  t«»  Xa^r--  N'tiiu-/.  hi^  commission  as  jjovernor  of 
I)aii*ii,  ir-'in  Die^o  ('<»!, »n.  The  maize  planted  h\  the  Indian 
^lavi  >  ua-  iie-troyrd  l»y  a  jjreat  rain  ^t<»rm.  and  the  colonists 
were  a^.im  in  -traits  f. -r  foo<l.  They  made  preilatory  forays 
am<  n^  il.r  n.iti\i-^.  n. .int*time>  torturing;  the  Indians  to  make 
tht-Mi  .hMi.i-e  thnr  ;;«'M.  Towards  tfie  cIonc  of  the  year  1511, 
\'a!'ii\ia  wa^^  a^ain  de^j^atched  to  IIi>paniola  for  foNl.  and 
came  !  with  him  the  kin(;'s  share  of  the  gold,  anioimting  to 
tit  trill  thou-^aiid  /».  .c.  ^f  </#•  oro,  as  well  as  large  sums  sent  by 
plicate  persons  to  tlieir  irniids  and  creditor^,  \asco  Nunez 
wn-te  to  I)iej^'»  roI.»n.  extolling  the  Isthmu'J.  infonned  him  of 
thr  !:ewN  of  :i  great  -ea  ti»  the  *»outhward.  and  tiegged  for  more 
null  !•  attempt  it>  iii<ic«'very.  I»aIl)oa  is  descrilied  sl<  lieing 
huiiaiu*  and  generous  to  the  natives,  yet  he  wrote  to  the 
A'imira!  tliat  he  liad  hanged  thirty  caci'jues  and  must  hang 
n'off.  f. -r  the  whites  were  s«)  few  in  numl»er  that  his  {position 
c  v!  i  Ik-  :ra:nl:iine«l  •iily  l»y  ^uch  severities. 

T;'.:-   bring-   n-   v*  .I'loMirr   tale  of  horror   in   the  C'»n*;ue5t 
of  tin-  \rw  Wi-rJil      \  .i!di\!a*-  ve^^^el  wa^  caught  in  a  storm 
\\li»*!i   r.rnr    larnai.a.   a?       v.  recked   on   tlie   Vily»ras,  or    FVlro 
Sh  a!-.  •■!!  riiat  i-^hin  !     Twenty  men.  incliuiing  the  commatuler, 
r-.  aped  in  tlif  U'at.  Ir::  without  f«N»d.  *ai!s.  of  onrs      For  thir- 
\rv:\   .lay-   •!  r  <iirrrnt-      f  tlu*  Caril»l»ean   t"Sso«!   them  al>out. 
«l':r:T:i:  v\hi.  h  -ix  "r  -r\ev  •'•rd  ••?'  tl'ir-^t      The  remainder  are 
il  r    \\r  oil  ^h-Tf  in  t!i«-  pr- •'. inrc  of  Maya,  in  Yucatan:  where 
.;.,.,    ..,.   .,..»•.!  !i\    'In-  n.it:\«-.  pl.i-rd   ;n  a  jk'II.  and   fattene«!. 
\\  h'T!  '"  rrr  :#•  .-  n  !it:on.  \  al  !ivia  ar:-!  !"Ur  -'f  his  companions 
;ir*-     .1  '  •    <   '    ri  tli*    te-nplf.  ?hrir  luar!-  k\\{  ,iut  with  ohsj-lian 
k'.:-.t^    .irvl  .  **«rcl  t- •  tin*  l''>-I-.  whsie  their  NmHcs  are  roasted 
a*   !  'A'r:      I   rr-eeini:  t!ii-  dr<-:idfu!  fa'e  awaiting  them,  the  re*t 
..:  i*jr     "A   r-.ake  tlu;r  e-tavr.  an!  after  great  sutTering.  give 
t!'«-,    •!..  -  ■■••  t»    \hk*Ti  \- »••*•.  I'.r-*  •»!    laniacana      Thi*  niler. 
{•  'f-tiat'!-     ■    at  en'TMtv  w.th  tlu*  Miva  I'huM*.  and  retain-  the 
^:  ....  ..  ,  .,    ;, ..,  ;,^  .|...  har^he-t  -rrvrv'^*;  -o  that  in  a  few  year* 

l»v.t  :s\"  ■•!  'h-  TiiiTidKT  are  left  alive      In  the  year  1517.  FVan- 
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dsco  Hernandez  de  Cordova  and  Bcmal  Diaz  del  Castillo  heard 
the  natives  of  Cape  Catoche  use  the  term  '*Castillan*' ;  and  in 
15I9»  Hernando  Cortes,  when  on  his  way  to  conquer  Mexico, 
stopped  at  the  island  of  Cozumel»  where  he  saw  a  stone  cross, 
and  found  Geronimo  de  Agiiilar,  one  of  the  two  survivors  of 
Valdivia's  party.  He  was  a  friar  in  minor  orders,  and  ascribed 
his  escape  to  his  chastity  and  other  virtues.  Aguilar  accom- 
panied Cortes  to  Mexico,  and  became  very  useful  as  an  inter- 
preter. Together  with  the  slave  girl  Marina,  acquired  a  few 
days  later  in  Tabasco,  who  could  speak  Mexican,  Cortes  was 
enabled  at  the  outset  to  talk  freely  with  the  natives.  These  two 
acquisitions  were  so  opporttme  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
miraculous  interventions  in  favor  of  the  white  invaders.  The 
other  siu^vivor,  a  sailor  named  Gonzalo  Guerrero,  also  received 
a  message  from  Cortes,  but  declined  to  return  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  latter  claimed  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  before  them  with 
his  nose  and  ears  bored  after  the  manner  of  tlie  natives.  As 
Guerrero  had  become  a  great  general,  and  married  a  princess, 
it  is  more  likely  that  he  preferred  to  retain  his  position  of  bar- 
barian splendor  and  stay  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Despite  popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  the  American  Indians 
have  considerable  sense  of  humor^  and  with  grave  and  wooden 
demeanor  they  have  given  many  a  *'jolly"  to  the  White  Man. 
The  Spaniards  were  always  inquiring  about  gold,  and  the 
Intlians  generally  knew  of  a  place,  usually  in  the  domain  of  an 
enemy,  where  abundance  of  it  could  be  found.  At  other  times 
native  myths  and  fairy  tales  were  taken  seriously,  and  misled 
the  whites.  One  of  these  numa^ous  Eldorados,  which  the 
Spaniards  were  always  seeking,  was  the  Golden  Temple  of 
Pa^aiba^  about  thirty  leagues  south  of  Antigua,  up  the  great 
i:\'.r  of  Darien  (Atrato),  Within  this  wonderful  temple, 
which  was  lined  with  gold,  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to 
the  gods.  The  Spaniards  did  not  mind  Dabaiba  offering  up  his 
slaves  and  captives,  but  it  was  not  right  to  let  him  keep  all  that 
gold. 

Early  tn  151a.  Vasco  Nuiiez  led  an  expedition  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  m*  '    -t  Dabaiba.    He  sent  one-third  of  his  com- 

mand under  v  res  in  a  brigantine  up  the  San  Juan  chan- 

nel :  while  with  the  main  body,  in  another  brigantine.  Balboa 

"  In  the  DfliHtn  mvthdogy,  Dabaiba  was  the  mother  of  the  powers 

iVi'i*  .-..fitf..!]^a  thr  elements,  and  who  had  created  the  sun,  the  moon, 

-,     "En  la  religion  indigcna.  Dahaihc  era  la  madrc 

matia  los  clementos  y  que  habia  crcado  el  sol,   la 

limn  r  twiias  Us  cosas  buenas/*— raWrx. 

Omi  hundftd  Mty  fomr 
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ascended  the  Rio  de  las  Redes.  Cemaco,  tlie  rightful  lord  of 
Darien,  watched  their  movements,  and  induced  the  chiefs  along 
the  river  to  lay  waste  their  plantations  and  retire  with  their 
valuables.  Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards  secured,  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  river,  two  canoe-loads  of  plunder,  valued  at  seven 
thousand  pesos,  which  on  reaching  the  gulf  were  overturned  in 
a  storm,  and  the  boatmen  drowned.  Vasco  Nunez  then  joined 
Colraenares  in  the  Rio  San  Juan,  and  the  entire  party  went  up 
the  Rio  Negro,  still  another  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  and  assaulted 
a  village  of  five  hundred  houses,  ruled  by  Abenamcche.  This 
cacique  and  his  warriors  fiercely  attacked  the  Spaniards  with 
their  two-handed  wooden  swords  {macanas)  but  could  not  beat 
off  the  invaders*  After  the  battle,  a  Spanish  soldier,  whom 
Abenameche  had  wounded,  cruelly  struck  off  the  chief's  arm 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword. 

Leaving  here  half  the  force  with  Colmenares.  Balboa  con- 
tinued up  stream  and  entered  the  territory  of  Abibeiba,  whose 
people  built  their  houses  in  the  tops  of  trees,  of  such  bigness 
that  seven  or  eight  men,  hand  in  hand,  were  scarcely  able  to 
surround  one  of  them.  When  attacked,  they  retreated  to  their 
arboreal  homes,  drew  up  the  ladders,  and  hurled  stones,  kept 
for  that  purpose,  at  the  enemy.  These  missiles  had  no  effect 
upon  the  shields  and  mailed  coats  of  the  Spaniards,  and  when 
the  latter  began  to  chop  the  trees,  Abibeiba  descended  to  earth, 
"Wliat  brings  you  hither  to  molest  me?''  demanded  the  chief. 
"Go  your  way.  I  know  you  not  as  friends  or  foes.  I  have  no 
gold.  I  desire  otdy  to  be  left  in  peace."  He  assured  Vasco 
Nunez  that  he  valued  gold  no  more  than  stones,  and  was 
allowed  to  seek  some  for  the  Spaniards ;  but  as  he  did  not  return 
on  time»  they  destroyed  his  habitation. 

Meanwhile,  Colmenares  had  sent  out  a  party  under  command 
of  a  lieutenant  named  Raya,  who  foraged  in  the  domain  of  a 
chieftain  called  Abraiba.  Abenameche,  Abibeiba,  and  Abraiba 
came  together  and  bemoaned  their  fortune.  "How  long  shall 
we  bear  with  the  cruelty  of  these  strangers?"  said  they:  ^1s  it 
not  better  to  die  than  to  endure  what  they  inflict  upon  us?** 
With  mutual  encouragement  they  made  a  combined  attack,  with 
five  hundred  men,  upon  Colmenares.  The  latter  defeated  the 
Indians,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  them,  whom  he  sent 
as  slaves  to  Antigua. 

Balboa  and  Colmenares  returned  to  Antigua,  leaving  Bar- 
tolome  Hurtado,  with  thirty  men  to  garrison  Abenameche. 
Soon  after,  Hurtado  sent  about  half  his  commands  who  were 
sicfc,  in  a  canoe  to  Antigua,  with  twent>^-four  captive  Indians. 
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Wlien  only  three  leagues  down  the  Rio  Negro,  they  were  set 
upon  by  Cemaco,  with  one  hundred  warriors  in  four  large 
canoes,  and  all  the  Spaniards  but  two  were  drowned.  These 
two  concealed  themselves  in  the  drift-wood  floating  down  the 
river,  and  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  back  to  Hurtado.  He  and 
hrs  few  remaining  men  abandoned  their  post,  and  hastened  to 
Antigua,  with  the  intelligence,  obtained  from  prisoners,  that 
a  general  uprising  of  the  natives  was  threatened. 

Cemaco  of  Darien  formed  a  confederation  of  five  caciques, 
namely:  Abenameche  of  the  severed  arm,  Abibeiba  of  the  tree- 
top  village,  Dabaiba  of  the  golden  temple,  Abraiba,  and  him- 
self; a  total  of  five  thousand  fighting  men  pledged  to  exter- 
minate the  white  invaders.  A  rendezvous  was  appointed  at 
Tirichi,  a  short  distance  up  the  river ;  and  so  confident  were  the 
chiefs,  that  they  had  already  agreed  upon  the  division  of  the 
Spanish  goods.  To  lull  the  whites  into  a  sense  of  securityj 
Cemaco  sent  Vasco  Nunez  a  pledge  of  forty  men  to  work  m 
the  fields  about  Antigua.  The  night  was  set  when  the  Indians, 
in  one  hundred  canoes,  were  to  attack  the  town.  Had  the  secret 
been  faithfully  kept,  Antigua  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Bclen  and  San  Sebastian ;  the  tide  of  Spanish  conquest  turned 
away  from  the  Isthmus,  and  the  discovery  and  subjugation  of 
Peru  postponed  for  years. 

Cherchez  la  femme!  Love  foiled  the  plan  of  the  heroic 
Cemaco.  The  tender  regard  of  an  Indian  for  his  sister,  and  the 
infatuation  of  the  maiden  for  Vasco  Nunez,  determined  the 
white  man's  supremacy  at  this  time  in  Darien,  An  Indian  told 
his  sister,  a  mistress  of  Balboa,  to  depart  from  the  town  on 
a  certain  night,  so  that  she  might  not  be  harmed  in  the  intended 
assault.  This  woman,  who  was  called  Fulvia,  divulged  the  plot 
to  her  white  lover,  and  betrayed  her  country/ 

Vasco  Nunez  caused  Fulvia  to  induce  her  brother  to  come  to 
Antigua,  when  he  was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture.  He  dis- 
closed the  whole  conspiracy,  and  told  Balboa  that  the  Indians 
sent  by  Cemaco  had  orders  to  kill  him ;  but  were  afraid  to  make 
the  attempt,  as  the  white  leader  always  appeared  armed  and 
mounted  on  a  horse,  an  animal  which  filled  them  with  terror. 
To  be  forewarned  meant  victory  for  the  Spaniards.     Vasco 

'  *VPoor  heart  of  woman  touched  with  love/'  is  the  comment  of  Ban- 
croft on  this  occurrence.  Said  Fulvia's  brother, — "Dearest  sister,  give 
ear  to  my  words,  and  keep  most  secretly  that  which  I  say  to  you,  if 
you  care  for  your  own  welfare  and  mine  and  that  of  our  country  and 
people." 

Peter  Mart>T»  dec.,  2»  chap.  5. 
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Nunez  compelled  the  traitress  Fulvia's  brother  to  guide  Col- 
menares  with  seventy  men  in  canoes  to  Tirtchi;  while  he,  with 
an  equal  force,  marched  by  a  circuitous  route  to  attack  ihc 
Indian  camp.  Taken  by  surprise,  oti  both  river  and  land  sides, 
the  allied  natives  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  many  of 
them  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Numerous  caciques  were 
hanged^  while  the  principal  war-chief  was  honored  by  being  shot 
to  death  with  arrows.  Cemaco  was  pursued  by  Vasco  Nunez, 
but  the  patriotic  chieftain  escaped,  1  am  glad  to  state.  This 
unexpected  and  severe  blow  subdued  the  Darien  Indians ;  never- 
theless, when  Balboa  returned  to  Antigua,  he  built  a  wooden 
blockhouse  to  guard  against  any  future  surprises. 

Receiving  no  news  from  Valdivia,  or  Hispaniola,  Vasco 
Nunez  became  anxious  about  his  position,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
Spain  and  plead  his  cause  before  the  king;  but  tlie  colonists 
would  not  hear  of  this.  His  enemies  feared  he  would  secure 
aU  the  advantages  to  himself;  while  his  friends  thought  he 
might  lose  his  command,  and  they  their  protector.  It  was 
finally  arranged  that  Colmenares  and  Caicedo,  both  worthy 
men.  should  be  the  messengers  from  Antigua,  It  was  thought 
these  men  would  be  sure  to  come  back,  because  the  former  had 
accumulated  propetry  and  slaves,  and  the  latter  possessed  a 
genuine  Spanish  wife  to  whom  he  was  much  attadied.  They 
bore  the  king*s  fifth  of  the  gold,  and  news  of  the  sea  to  the 
south ;  and  were  directed  to  solicit  aid  for  the  young  colony. 
As  the  deputies  w^ould  sail  first  for  San  Domingo,  Balboa  sent 
a  sum  of  gold  to  Pasamonte,  and  a  letter  asking  his  favor, 

Colmenares  and  Caicedo  sailed  from  Antigua  in  October, 
1512,  but  did  not  arrive  in  Spain  until  May,  1513.  They  started 
out  in  one  of  the  old  brigantines,  which  was  repaired,  and  fitted 
with  vines  and  twisted  bark  for  cordage.  Steering  for  Hispa- 
niola,  the  equatorial  currents,  as  usual,  landed  them  on  the 
shores  of  Cuba,  from  whence  they  passed  over  to  Htspaniolai 
and  so  to  Spain. 

The  neighboring  Indians  being  all  killed,  enslaved,  or  pacified^ 
the  vicious  spirits  at  Antigua  directed  their  venom  at  their 
officers.  The  appointment  of  Bartolome  Hurtado,  by  Vasco 
Nunez,  to  a  position  of  authority,  gave  particular  offense  to  the 
luiruly  element  Led  by  Alonso  Perez  and  the  Bachiller  Corral, 
they  sought  to  secure  both  JIurtado  and  Balboa ;  but  the  latter 
was  the  first  to  act.  and  imprisoned  Perez.  The  insurgents, 
under  Corral,  appeared  under  arms  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
demanding  the  release  of  Perez;  and  Vasco  Nunez  with  his 
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A  pack  of  Eiiropean  dogs;  each  equivalent  to  a  soldier,  accom- 
panied the  party.  In  addition,  Balboa  took  along  about  a 
thousand  natives  to  serve  as  warriors  and  packers.  The 
Spaniards  were  armed  with  crossbows,  arquebuses,  swords,  and 
targets ;  and  some  wore  helmets  and  breast-plates.  Before  leav- 
ing  Antigua,  Balboa  informed  his  men  of  Uie  hazardous  nature 
of  the  enterprise;  that  deatli  awaited  failure;  and  that  wealth 
and  glory  would  reward  success.  Each  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  withdraw  without  prejudice  from  the  undertaking, 
but  none  availed  themselves  of  it 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  1513,  Vasco  Nunez  set  out 
from  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  del  Darien  on  his  famous  quest 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  expedition  was  placed  on  board  a 
brigantine  and  ten  large  canoes,  and  w^ent  by  sea  to  the  territory 
of  cacique  Careta,  the  father-in-law,  in  Indian  fashion,  of 
Balboa.  They  disembarked,  on  the  fourth  day,  in  a  port  near 
Careta's  village,  and  were  well  received  by  tliat  chieftain.  This 
chief  supplied  provisions,  guides,  and  some  of  the  warriors ;  he 
probably  outlined  the  route  to  be  followed  by  Vasco  Nunez; 
and  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
venture. 

A  guard  was  left  behind  with  the  boats,  the  padre  invoked 
divine  favor  on  the  enterprise,  and  on  the  6th  of  September, 
Balboa  started  from  the  north  coast  on  his  memorable  march 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  second  day  brought  the  party  to  the 
lands  of  Ponca,  who  fled  with  his  people,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  former  visit  by  Vasco  Nunez.  Fighting  and  robbing  were 
of  secondary  consideration  on  this  trip.  It  was  now  good  policy 
for  the  Spanish  commander  to  make  friends  of  the  natives, 
in  order  to  obtain  assistance  and  not  leave  enemies  in  the  rear. 
Accordingly,  he  made  peaceful  overtures  to  Ponca  and  the 
chieftain  returned  to  his  village  bringing  the  white  men  ten 
pounds  of  gold  and  a  number  of  finely  wrought  ornaments  from 
beyond  the  mountains.  Balboa  knew^  how  to  win  Indian  friend- 
ship, and  charmed  Ponca  with  his  manner,  and  dazzled  him 

•Horses  and  dogs  played  such  important  parts  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Amerinds,  that  ihey  should  always  be  included  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Spanish  forces.  Among  the  dogs  on  this  expedition  was  one 
belonging  to  Vasco  Nunez,  called  Leoncico,  or  Little  Lion,  Hts  sire 
was  another  famous  dog.  named  Becernco,  of  the  island  of  San  Juan 
(Porto  Rico),  the  property  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  Leoncico  was 
of  a  red  color,  with  black  muzjle*  of  medium  size,  but  extraordinary 
strength.  He  could  distin.(?uish  between  an  indio  de  guerra  and  an 
indio  de  paz,  and  when  with  a  raiding  party,  drew  a  captain's  pay  and 
share  of  the  spoils. 
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"with  glass  mirrors,  hawk-bells  anfl  gewgaws.  The  chief  gave 
information  of  the  next  ruler  to  be  encountered,  furnished 
guides  for  the  secret  passes,  and  described  a  mountain  from  the 
top  of  which  the  southern  sea  might  plainly  be  seen. 

V^asco  Nunez  left  here  his  sick  and  weaklings,  and,  on  tlie 
20th  of  September,  continued  his  march  and  followed  Ponca*s 
guides  through  the  foot-hills.  The  next  few  days  the  Spaniards 
ascended  the  mountainous  region  and  entered  tlie  province  of 
Quarequa,  governed  by  cacique  For  que.  On  the  24tli.  this 
chief,  at  tht^  head  of  one  thousand  warriors,  barred  the  way, 
inquired  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  threatened  to  kill  all  who 
should  advance  farther.  Vasco  Nunez  formed  his  men  and  kept 
on  :  when  the  brave  Indians  shouted  their  war-cries  and  charged 
upon  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  replied  with  their  old  cr)»: 
"Santiago  y  a  ellos/'  and  discharged  the  arquebuses.  This  was 
the  first  experience  of  these  Indians  with  fire-arms.  The  dread- 
ful looking  white  men  seemed  to  have  thunder  and  lightning  in 
their  hands,  and  struck  terror  in  the  poor  natives,  who  turned 
in  flight.  The  Spaniards  then  attacked  the  Indians  with  their 
swords  and  inflicted  great  slaughter  upon  them.  "Even  as 
animals  are  cut  up  in  the  shambles/'  writes  Peter  Martyr,  "so 
our  men,  following  them,  hew^ed  them  in  pieces,  from  one  an 
arm.  from  another  a  leg,  here  a  buttock,  there  a  shoulder/' 
The  native  allies  of  the  whites  joined  in  the  butchery,  and 
settled  many  an  old  score  with  the  people  of  Quarequa.  The 
dogs  were  turned  loose,  overtook  the  fleeing  Indians,  and  bit 
and  tore  their  naked  bodies.  Surely,  it  was  a  great  fight  for 
the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faiUi! 

The  valiant  Porque  and  six  hundred  of  his  warriors  were 
killed,  and  many  prisoners  taken.  Living  and  dead  were 
relieved,  none  too  gently,  of  their  golden  jewelry;  and  that 
night  the  Spaniards  rested  in  the  village  of  Quarequa,  and 
feasted  upon  Porque*s  provisions*  Ponca*s  guides  were  dis- 
missed with  presents,  and  returned  home  with  the  welcome 
news  of  the  downfall  of  Porque. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  September  25,  15 15 — St.  Mar- 
tin's Day — Balboa  mustered  his  sixty-seven  well  men  and  con* 
tinued  the  march.  He  was  informed  by  the  Quarequa  guides 
that  from  an  open  space  on  the  summit  of  the  next  mountain 
a  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  southern  sea.  It  was  not  from 
selfish  motives  that  Vasco  Nunez  ordered  his  followers  to  halt, 
while  he  ascended  the  peak  alone.  What  the  Indians  called  a 
sea  might  be  simply  a  lake,  or  a  great  interior  swamp.    This 
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was  to  be  the  most  momentous  day  in  his  life;  and  if  he  had 
misinterpreted  the  natives,  or  if  they  had  deceived  him,  Balboa 
wanted  no  one  to  witness  his  disappointment 

Alone  he  mounted  the  summit,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  with  throbbing  heart  and  eager  eyes  looked  out  to  the 
south — and  there  was  the  South  Sea,  just  as  the  Indians  had 
told  him,  Vasco  Nunez  dropped  on  his  knees  and  gave  thanks 
to  the  Creator  for  permitting  him  to  be  the  first  European  to 
behold  the  new  sea."  When  he  arose,  he  beckoned  to  his  com- 
panions to  join  him.  The  soldiers  rushed  up  the  summit,  gazed 
in  wonder  on  the  sea.  and  with  their  commander,  knelt  down 
and  gave  praise  and  thanks  to  God.  The  Conquistadores,  how- 
ever cruel  and  rapacious,  had  one  redeeming  quality — they  were 
ever  ready  to  pray  or  fight.  Balboa  then  addressed  his  men  in 
these  words:  "You  see  here,  gentlemen  and  children  mine, 
how  our  desires  are  being  accomplished,  and  the  end  of  our 
labors.  Of  that  we  ought  to  be  certain,  for,  as  it  has  turned 
out  true  what  King  Comagre's  son  told  of  this  sea  to  us,  who 
never  thought  to  see  it,  so  I  hold  for  certain  that  what  he  told 
us  of  there  being  incomparable  treasures  in  it  will  be  fulfilled* 
God  and  His  blessed  Mother,  who  have  assisted  us,  so  that 
we  should  arrive  here  and  behold  this  sea,  will  favor  us  that 
we  may  enjoy  all  that  there  is  in  it."  The  soldiers  replied  with 
clieers,  and  renewed  their  pledges  of  fidelity  to  Vasco  Nufiez, 

"As  Hannibal  showed  his  soldiers  Italy  and  the  promontories 
of  the  Alps/'  observes  Peter  Martw,  '*so  he  promised  his 
associates  a  great  reward  for  their  labors  past,"  A  devoted 
clerigo,  called  Andres  de  Vera,  led  the  party  in  chanting  the 

J"  John  Keats,  with  a  truly  poetical  disregard  of  the  facts  of  history, 
gives  this  honor  to  Hernando  Cortes,  whose  march  to  Nicaragua  was 
his  nearest  approach  to  Panama,  '*On  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer,"  in  1815.  Keats  penned  the  following  lines,  and  sent  them  to 
his  friend  Clarke: 

"Much  have  I  traveird  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  dccp-brow*d  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne: 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  sunniae — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien," 
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"Te  Deum  laudamus''  and  *Te  Doniinum  confitemur,*'  after 
which  Balboa,  in  a  loud  voice,  took  formal  possession,  for  the 
crown  of  Castile,  of  this  Southern  Sea,  its  islands  and  firm 
lands,  and  all  shores  washed  by  its  waters.  The  names  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  were  cut  in  the  trees,  crosses  erected^  and 
stones  heaped  ;  the  Indians  assisting  in  the  work,  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  its  significance.  The  notary,  Andres  de  Valderrabano, 
who  afterwards  shared  his  commander's  fate,  drew  up  a  certi- 
cate  of  the  discovery,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  sixty- 
seven  white  men  present.** 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Balboa  did  not  view  from  this  point  a 
vast  extent  of  sea,  with  a  limitless  surf -beaten  coastline  extend- 
ing east  and  west,  as  imaginative  writers  describe  the  scene. 
He  was  only  about  half-way  across  the  Isthmus,  and  what  he 
saw,  over  and  between  the  verdure*clad  hills  beyond,  was 
mainly  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  projecting  northwards  into  the 
Isthmus,  and  a  hazy  and  indefinite  stretch  of  the  Gulf  of 
Panama  in  the  distance. 

Descending  the  Sierra  towards  the  body  of  water  he  had  seen, 
Vasco  Nunez  encountered  cacique  Chiapcs  and  his  people, 
who  disputed  the  passage  through  his  land.  Gun-powder,  cold 
steel,  and  bloodhounds  showed  him  the  error  of  his  way,  and  he 
took  to  the  brush.  After  defeating  the  Indians,  it  was  always 
Balboa*s  policy  to  win  their  friendship,  with  an  incidental  con- 
sideration. He  sent  messengers  after  Chiapes.  and  graciously 
permitted  that  chieftain  to  purchase  his  favor  with  five  hundred 
pounds  of  gold.  The  Spanish  leader  camped  in  the  town  of 
Chiapes»  and  sent  back  the  men  of  Quarequa,  with  some  showy 
presents,  and  instructions  for  the  Spaniards  left  at  their  town 
to  join  him.  His  treatment  of  the  other  Indians  was  not  lost 
on  Chiapes,  who  became  a  firm  friend  of  the  white  commander. 

From  this  place,  Vasco  Nunez  sent  out  three  parties  of  ts\'elve 
men  each,  under  Francisco  Pizarro,  Alonso  Martin,  and  Juan  dc 
Escaray,  to  search  in  different  directions  the  shortest  way  to 
the  sea.  Alonso  Martin  was  the  first  to  reach  the  water,  and 
it  took  him  two  days  to  find  it.  He  saw  two  canoes  lying  high 
and  dry.  and  was  astonished  to  see  no  water;  but  soon  the 
tide  came  in,  and  floated  the  canoes;  when  Alonso  Martin  got 
into  one  of  them  and  exclaimed  to  his  company  on  the  shore :  **I 
call  on  you  all  to  witness  that  I  am  the  first  Spaniard  to  sail 
upon  these  waters.**  One  of  his  men  then  jumped  into  the 
other  canoe,  and  claimed  second  honor.    Returning  to  Chiapes, 


'  CMven  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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the  detachment  reported  to  their  commander  that  they  had 
found  tlic  sea. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Vasco  Nunez,  with  twenty-six 
men,  marched  to  the  shore,  accompanied  by  Chiapes  and  a 
retinue  of  Indians*  They  found  the  tide  out,  so  rested  in  the 
shafjc  until  the  water  returned.  When  the  sand  was  covered, 
Vasco  Nunez,  with  sword  and  armor  on,  waded  into  the  sea  up 
to  his  thighs.  Waving  aloft  a  banner,  on  one  side  of  which 
were  pictured  the  Virgin  and  child  and  on  the  otlier  the  arms 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice:  *'Long  live  the 
high  and  powerful  monarchs  Don  Fernando  and  Dona  Juana, 
sovereigns  of  Castile  and  of  Leon  and  of  Aragon,  in  whose  name 
and  for  the  royal  crown  of  Castile,  I  take  and  seize  real  and 
corporeal  actual  possession  of  these  seas  and  lands,  and  coasts 
and  ports  and  islands  of  the  south,  with  all  thereto  annexed; 
and  kingdoms  and  provinces  which  belong  to  them,  or  which 
may  hereafter  belong  to  them,  in  whatever  manner  and  by 
whatever  right  and  title  acquired,  now  existing  or  which  may 
exist,  ancient  and  modern,  in  times  past  and  present  and  to 
come,  without  any  contradiction.  And  if  any  other  prince  or 
captain.  Christian  or  infidel,  of  whatever  law  or  sect  or  condi- 
tion he  may  be,  pretends  any  right  to  these  lands  and  seas,  I 
am  ready  and  prepared  to  contradict  him,  and  to  defend  them 
in  the  names  of  the  present  and  future  sovereigns  of  Castile, 
who  arc  the  lords  paramount  in  these  Indies,  islands  and  firm 
land,  northern  and  southern,  with  their  seas,  as  well  in  the  arctic 
pole  as  in  the  antarctic,  on  either  side  of  the  equinoctial  Hne, 
within  or  without  the  tropics  of  cancer  and  Capricorn,  accord- 
ing to  whnt  more  completely  to  their  majesties  and  their  suc- 
cessors belongs  and  is  due  for  the  whole  and  any  part  thereof; 
as  1  protest  in  writing  shall  or  may  be  more  fully  specified  and 
alleged  on  behalf  of  their  royal  patrimony;  now  and  in  all 
time  while  the  earth  revolves,  and  until  the  universal  judgment 
of  all  mankind/'  ** 

It  being  the  feast  day  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  Balboa 
called  the  water  EI  Colfo  de  San  Miguel;  a  name  it  still  retains. 
The  escribano,  Andres  de  Valderrabano,  made  official  record 
of  the  acto  de  posesion,  to  which  were  added  the  names  of  the 
twent>'-sevcn  Spaniards  present ;  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been 

**  "To  which  grandiloquent  harangue  thcrr  came  no  reply :  no  armed 
Poseidon  appeared  lo  dispute  possession :  only  the  mighty  ocean  dashed 
from  its  face  the  blinding  glare  of  this  new  doctrine,  heaved  its  bosom 
in  Inng  ^hssy  sweUs,  and  gently  growled  its  perplexity  to  the 
sympathising  beach,'* — Bancroft. 
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with  their  leader  when  he  discovered  the  sea  from  the  moun- 
tain-top. These  were  the  first  Christians  to  set  foot  in  the 
South  Sea.  and  with  their  hands  dipi)ed  up  the  water  and  placed 
it  in  their  mouths  to  prove  that  it  was  salt  like  the  Mar  del 
Norte  ( Cariblxran  ) . 

There  Ixrinj;  nothing^  left  in  or  out  of  sight  to  claim,  the 
Spaniards  reverted  to  their  usual  (X'cupation.  Under  the 
frien<lly  guidance  of  Chiapes,  they  fell  upon  his  enemy.  Cocura, 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  a  large  river,  and  skilfu/Iy 
relieved  him  of  six  hunlred  and  fifty  pes<:»s  worth  of  gold. 
On  the  17th  of  Octol)er.  \'a<co  Nunez,  with  eighty  Spaniards^ 
went  in  canoes  to  explore  an  ann  of  the  gulf.  Chiapes  endeav- 
ored to  di'^suade  the  white  chief  from  going  on  this  trip,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  navigating  at  that  season;  but  Halboa 
rqdied,  **(  )iir  Ciod  will  protect  u^."  for  that  much  increase  of 
the  church  would  result  from  the  great  treasure  which  must  be 
aoiuired  to  enable  the  kings  of  Castile  to  wage  war  against 
infidels.  Nevertheless,  the  great  tide  of  the  Panama  gulf 
ru^'hed  in  and  nearly  overwhelmed  the  i>arty .  and  they  were 
gla  I  ro  escajx?  to  an  island,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  water 
up  to  their  waists.  Chiai>es  an<l  his  train  accompanie<l  the 
ex|>edition.  and  helpe<l  to  save  the  Spaniards,  which  no  doubt, 
he  regretted  in  after  year"?.  With  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  the 
white^i  patchetl  up  their  broken  canoes  and  started  out  again. 

.After  two  days  of  hazardous  navigation.  Vasco  Nunez  went 
up  a  "imall  stream  which  flowed  through  a  region  called  Chitar- 
raga.  but  wbirh  he  named  the  province  of  San  Lucas.  Chief 
TufKoco  l)elieved  he  owned  that  part  of  the  earth,  and  resisted 
the  while  invaders :  btit  Inking  wounded,  he  and  his  village  took 
to  flight  Cbia[H"i  <ent  runners  after  the  fleeing  chieftain, 
telling  him  what  nice  i>ef>ple  the  strangers  were,  and  what  won- 
der ftd  things  they  gave  for  a  few  common  (^naments.  Tuma- 
co\  ^n  inlerviewe<l  Wi^co  Nunez,  and  l)etng  well  received, 
inf'»rme<!  hi-;  father,  wlio  came  in.  bringing  six  hundred  and 
fourteen  pe-os  of  i».  .li|.  ttrsides  a  basinful  of  |>earl5.  two  hun- 
dreil  and  !«»rty  of  which  were  «»f  extranr(hnar>'  size.  The 
f>ear!s  filled  the  white  men  with  a  j'»v  which  Tumaco  could  not 
t:Tv!erstarid.  .1^  he  vahied  the  ov-trr.  whirh  he  couM  eat.  much 
more  than  the  jK'ar!  which  he  could  not  eat.  He  sent  out  his 
I)earl  fi^hrr«».  and  in  four  days  they  gathered  twelve  marks,  or 
ninety-«*i\  r.':nce«^  (d  pearls.  Tb.e  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
oj)rn  the  «'Vsters  bv  masting  them,  thereby  tlisodoring  the 
pearls:  *f»  the  Spaniards  s!i«>wed  the  natives  how  to  open  the 
shells  with'  '.It  heat,  with  greater  diligence,  indeed,  than  they 
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exhibited  in  teaching  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  was  the  con- 
dition under  which  Pope  Alexander  VI  donated  the  Indies  to 
Spain. 

Tiimaco  told  Vasco  Nunez  that  the  firm  land  and  seacoast 
extended  far  to  the  south,  where  dwelt  a  great  nation,  possessed 
of  much  wealth,  who  sailed  the  ocean  in  great  ships,  and  em- 
ployed beasts  of  burden.  The  animals  especially  interested  the 
Europeans,  as  so  far,  no  large  domestic  quadrupeds  had  been 
found  in  the  New  World.  Tumaco  then  moulded  in  clay  a 
rough  image  of  the  Peruvian  llama,  which  the  Spaniards 
thought  must  be  a  species  of  camel.  "And  this,"  says  Herrera, 
"was  the  second  intimation  Vasco  Nunez  had  of  Peru,  and  of 
Its  wealth/'  Captain  Francisco  Pizarro  was  with  Balboa  at  the 
time,  and  doubtless  pondered  over  this  information,  and  made 
inquiries  on  his  own  account. 

Vasco  Nunez  deemed  it  prudent  to  enact  another  act  of  pos- 
session on  the  main  ocean,  so  Tumaco  rowed  him  out  on  the 
Gulf  of  Panama  in  his  biggest  and  finest  canoe.  The  oars  of 
this  state  barge  were  inlaid  with  a!  jo  far,  an  inferior  pearl;  and 
the  Spanish  commander  directed  the  escribano  to  write  down 
that  on  this  South  Sea,  which  he  had  discovered,  were  large 
boats  propelled  by  oars  inlaid  with  pearl  The  party  landed  on 
the  seashore  near  an  island  called  Crucraga,  but  which  was 
renamed  San  Simon.  Here,  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1513, 
Balboa,  with  sword  and  banner,  uttered  the  same  all-embracing 
claim,  ''swearing  to  defend  he  knew  not  what  against  he  knew 
not  whom,"  as  Bancroft  puts  it* 

About  five  leagues  westward  in  the  sea,  could  be  seen  a  group 
of  islands,  ruled  by  a  powerful  cacique  who  kept  the  seaboard 
in  terror.  At  the  largest  island,  called  Toe  in  the  native  tongue, 
were  found  the  finest  pearls  along  that  coast ;  so  Vasco  Nunez 
named  it  Isla  Rica,  and  the  group  Islas  de  las  Pcrlas,  He  pro- 
mised his  newly  made  friends,  Chiapes  and  Tumaco,  that  he 
would  return  some  day,  and  go  out  to  the  islands  and  kill  the 
bad  chieftain  who  was  called  Dites,  and  promised  himself  to 
obtain  those  magnificent  pearls. 

Having  more  than  accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
Balboa  decided  to  return  to  Darien,  wishing,  doubtless,  to  send 
an  early  report  of  his  great  discovery  to  the  king.  By  a  weary 
and  hazardous  march  overland  through  an  unknown  and  hos* 
tile  country,  he  had  found  that  sea  which  Columbus  and  the 
otlier  navigators  in  the  West  Indies  vainly  sought  through  a 
strait.  The  natives  on  this  Mar  del  Sur  told  him  that  the 
coastline  extended  without  limit  in  either  direction,  and  gave 


■ 
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hirn  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  great  nation  to  the 
southward  which  Pandaco  had  made  known  to  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  possessing  boundless  weaUh  and  great  ships,  as  the 
young  cacique  had  stated,  Balboa  had  learned  from  Tumaco 
that  they  made  use  of  a  beast  of  burden,  which  must  be  the 
camel  of  the  East  It  looked  as  if  Spain,  at  last,  by  a  western 
route,  had  gained  access  to  that  part  of  the  Indies  which 
Portugal  had  recently  succeeded  in  reaching  by  the  cast. 

Vasco  Nunez  took  a  different  route  going  back;  so  on  the 
3rd  of  November  he  was  carried  in  canoes  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  and  entered  a  large  river 
(probably  the  Rio  Sabana).  The  company  landed  in  the  district 
of  Teaochoan,  which  was  pacified  in  the  usual  way;  Chief 
Teoca  contributing  one  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  gold,  and 
two  hundred  large  pearls  to  the  Spaniards,  Balboa  rested  three 
days  in  Teoca's  village,  and  then  took  leave  of  his  South  Sea 
friends.  Chiapes,  with  whom  were  left  some  disabled  Span* 
iards,  wept  at  the  parting;  and  Teoca,  who  had  just  been 
robbed,  joined  in  the  briny  grief  at  the  departure  of  the  heav- 
enly visitants. 

The  Indians  supplied  corn  and  dried  fish  for  the  trip,  and 
Teoca's  son  guided  the  white  men  and  native  packers  through 
the  passes  and  over  the  hills.  Although  it  was  the  latter  part  of 
the  rainy  season,  tliey  suffered  from  thirst,  as  the  springs  on 
which  the  guides  depended  had  dried  up ;  but  the  Indians  aided 
the  weary  Spaniards  until  they  could  reach  a  refreshing  stream. 
The  next  victim  of  the  white  invaders  was  a  repulsive  looking 
cacique  by  the  name  of  Poncra,  who  fled  from  his  viltaj^e,  but 
was  overtaken  and  induced  to  come  back.  It  reads  as  if  the 
native  allies  of  the  Spaniards  used  deception  in  order  to  get 
Poncra  in  their  power.  Vasco  Nunez  asked  him  whence  came 
his  gold ;  to  which  the  chief  replied  that  he  did  not  know ;  that 
what  he  possessed  was  left  him  by  his  forefathers,  and  th?it  they 
placed  no  value  on  the  unwrought  metal  Torture  was  applied, 
but  conld  elicit  nothing  further  The  neighboring  caciques  told 
horrible  tales  of  his  wiclcedness  and  brutality,  and  begged  that 
he  be  killed.  In  a  moment  of  weakness,  or  perhaps  from  policy, 
Balboa  acceded  to  their  request;  and  Poncra,  with  three  of  his 
principal  men,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Spanish  dogs.  Perhaps 
Poncra  was  the  cruel  monster  his  neighbors  claimed  him  to  be 
and  deserved  his  fate:  but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  death  was  the 
darkest  episode  in  the  short  but  illustrious  career  of  Balboa 
on  the  Isthmus. 

Vasco  Nufiez  found  three  thousand  pesos  worth  of  gold  in 
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^oncra^s  town,  and  remained  there  a  month,  during  which 
time  he  was  joined  by  tJie  Spaniards  left  with  Chiapcs,  Balboa 
renamed  the  Indian  settlement,  Todos  Los  Santos.  He  brought 
about  a  peace  with  Poncra's  successor,  and  received  a  present 
of  two  thousand  pesos  from  a  chief  called  Bononiama,  who 
came  to  see  him. 

On  December  ist  the  Spaniards  resumed  their  homeward 
journey,  loaded  down  with  gold;  and  in  five  days  arrived  at 
the  residence  of  Buquehuca,  who  had  fled  because  he  was  too 
jxior  to  entertain  such  renowned  visitors.  The  Christians  con* 
doned  his  poverty  by  robbing  him  of  even  that  which  he  had. 
One  day,  as  the  Spaniards  trudged  along  the  trail,  a  voice 
from  a  cHff  exclaimed:  **0  mighty  men!  Our  King  Chioriso 
sends  greetings,  and  presents  this  offering,  begging  your  assist- 
ance in  vanquishing  an  enemy  too  powerful  for  him;**  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  Spanish  commander  thirty  large  gold 
plates,  worth  fourteen  thousand  pesos.  Vasco  Nunez  was  tired 
of  marching  and  fighting,  and  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Antigua,  so 
postponed  aiding  Chioriso,  and  sent  him  three  axes,  some  gilt- 
beads,  leather  and  cloth;  keeping  the  thirty  golden  plates,  of 
course. 

This  return  march  was  to  the  westward  of  the  route  followed 
by  Balboa  when  he  went  southward  to  discover  the  sea ;  so  he 
arrived,  on  the  13th  of  December,  in  the  district  of  Pocorosa, 
west  of  Comagre.  Cacique  Pocorosa  deserted  his  town,  but 
was  won  over  in  the  usual  way,  and  separated  from  his  gold 
and  slaves.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  ill  and  worn  out,  and 
Vasco  Nunez  decided  to  tarry  here  for  thirty  days.  Adjoining 
Pocorosa  lived  the  famous  Tubanamd,  of  whose  power  and 
wealth  Panciaco  had  informed  the  Spaniards,  In  spite  of  his 
debilitated  company,  Balboa  determined  to  subdue  this  chief* 
tain,  though  failure  meant  loss  of  life  and  all  the  glory  of  what 
he  had  accomplished.  With  seventy  picked  men,  and  a  body 
of  warriors,  Vasco  Nunez  made  a  forced  march  and  fell  on 
Tubanama's  town  by  night,  capturing  the  cacique  and  his 
household. 

The  neighboring  chiefs  said  Tubanama  was  worse  than 
Poncra,  and  told  of  his  brags  to  drag  the  Christians  to  death 
by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  They  clamored  for  his  life,  but 
Balboa  believed  a  live  friend  was  better  than  a  dead  enemy,  and 
decided  not  to  kill  him.  Pretending  great  severity,  he  ordered 
Tubanama  to  prepare  for  death,  telling  him  he  would  be  thrown 
into  the  river,  as  the  chief  threatened  he  would  do  with  the 
Spaniards.    With  tearful  eyes  the  cacique  begged  for  his  Ufc» 
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moA  declared  thit  emriouf  tnmxAts  h^A  tpreikl  these  t^I^n  ^fiocit 
hinL    Tooditiig  the  sword  of  ^  ahct,  the  di  -«* 

elatmed:  *^Who  that  liad  Afi>  liT^ntv  wouki  contenu  i^^mii 
Cilis  fMaraJia,  which  it  ooe  blow  qui  cleave  a  man  in  two?** 
Appamtlx  Mftcncd  by  bh  entreaties,  the  Spanish  leader  slowly 
rdenttd,  and  spared  Ms  opdve'f  life.  The  orerjoyid  Tuba- 
nami  sdipped  his  wma  and  concubines  of  their  hrmceleis  and 
nnae*ffinjp«  to  the  value  of  **'  t»ir»<.-^riri  «v»^<h,  md  jave  them 
to  the  Mianiardi.     He  dc^  c  of  mines  in  his 

teiiilmjr  but  Balboa  teaied  the  son, ;  and  believing  it  anrtferooa, 
pfanmed  to  eatabBsh  a  settkmem  at  that  place 

Vasco  Nu5ei,  with  a  train  of  slares,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Pocotosa.  and  shortly  afterwards  fell  sick  with  a  fever,  the 
resttlt  of  ht4  hardsh^  and  exposures.  In  a  litter  borne  by 
lt\iV  -  resumed  hit  march  and  came  to  Comagre,    The 

olii  was  now  dead»  am!  Panctaco*  who  reigned  to  hb 

pbce«  was  deUgbted  to  see  the  chief  of  the  Chriitians  again, 
and  bear  of  hU  pxpioJts,  Panciaco  coUecteil  more  gold  for  his 
distio^  and  in  return  was  given  a  linen  shirt  and 

Chrtftijn  [liipuMii,  receiving  the  name  of  Don  Carlos.  Under 
the  tender  ntining  of  the  young  cacique^  BaHioa  aoon  recovtred 
his  hea'  '  ^  on  tlte  t4th  of  January,  1514*  proceeded  on  his 
way  an  i|  ai  ilie  village  of  Pooca.    At  this  pboe  he  was 

met  by  four  Spaniards  from  Amigaa,  v^  formation  that 

two  vt«aels«  Ud*-"  ^Uh  nr^vn%ir.f»  nful  fc ..  .  .  had  come  from 
Hi9(iaiiiola.    L*  r  part  of  his  companj  to  follow 

at  19^  kisve«  DaiDoa  Kiccicd  an  escort  of  twenty  men  and 
hasleDcd  onwards. 

After  a  brief  stofi  in  Car  eta,  where  he  was  heartOy  greeted 
by  his  Imtn'^  ♦' •♦'^♦*r-tn-law,  V'asco  Nuftex  ^"K-i^v^i  {n  ^  bri- 
gantinc  ai»  n  in  that  port,  and  satlr  Mirien^    On 

the  19th  01  januirVp  1514*  Vasco  KuAea  lic  i>aiboa  enterad 
Afttigna  in  trtum|»b,  amid  the  planets  of  tbe  people,  wbo 
escorted  him  to  the  plaia,  where  be  toM  tbcm  of  the  ridarica 
cf  t!it:  ^nanhh  armi,  and  of  the  wonderfal  Soudbam  Sea. 

:  the  value  of  the  pearU,  cotton  doth,  and 
.i^i.vi  «.  Mv.t  -  iM  ....^ht  back  by  V^aaco  NuAet,  the  gold  amotinfed 
to  at  least  forty  thousand  peaos.  When  the  remainder  of  the 
party  arrived,  die  spoils  were  equitably  divided,  and  those  wbo 
stayed  behind  also  received  a  portiotL  BesMe  the  royal  fiflli« 
two  hrnidrcif  of  the  fine«t  pearls  were  set  apart  as  a  gift  to 

tfK  Uilg-     In  a  letter  10  Fcrrfin:in<f    rfaled  March  4^  RiT^i*  u\  ir^^c 

a  dttaUed  report  of  hii  1  ^ttiaa«  compare-  cr 

Maitjrr  to  the  oaMwatid  Irttrr  irom  Tfberius  to  the  r^omao 
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senate.  And  in  all  his  long  letter,  "containing  such  signal  and 
new  news  *  *  ♦  there  is  not  a  single  leaf  written  which 
does  not  contain  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  delivery  from 
perils,  and  preservation  from  many  imminent  dangers."  Vasco 
Nunez  requested  that  he  be  appointed  governor  of  the  region 
discovered  by  him,  and  supplied  with  means  for  further  explor- 
ation on  the  Mar  del  S«r.  The  letter  and  presents  were 
entrusted  to  Pedro  de  Arbolancha,  an  intelligent  and  reliable 
man,  who  sailed  a  few  days  later  for  Spain. 

Despite  my  assertion  that  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus  in  1513 
was  an  easier  task  than  it  is  today,  I  hold  that  in  performance, 
as  well  as  in  result,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  expeditions 
of  the  Conquest.  Aside  from  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea, 
Balboa  had  conciliated  every  cacique  along  the  route.  He 
could  do  what  few  other  commanders  could — retrace  his  march 
and  be  welcomed  everywhere  as  an  illustrious  friend.  All  this 
had  been  accomplished  during  the  rainy  season  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  witliout  a  single  reverse,  or  the  loss  of  a  man.  I  doubt  if, 
today,  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  white  men,  with 
modem  hygienic  precautions,  could  wander  over  the  Istlimus 
for  four  and  a  half  months  without  a  single  fatality. 

The  Spanish  colonists  at  Antigua,  by  adopting  the  customs 
of  the  natives,  had  largely  adapted  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment. Maize  and  other  crops  had  been  planted  and  harvested, 
and  with  plenty  of  food  and  gold,  and  slaves  and  women  at 
their  command,  the  rough  pioneers  settled  down  to  a  fairly 
harmonious  existence.  Balboa  had  demonstrated  his  ability  and 
fitness  to  command ;  and  under  his  practical  and  tactful  ruler- 
ship  both  whites  and  natives  promised  to  enjoy  benign  and 
peaceful  government "  Spanish  amusements  and  fiestas  were 
revived,  and  Cemaco's  old  capital  became  a  Spanish  pueblo, 

I  wish  I  could  stop  here  and  state,  like  the  narrator  of  a 
fairy  tale,  that  Vasco  Nunez  and  his  people  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards,  but  agencies  in  Spain  were  already  so  shaping  the 
future  as  to  bring  distress  on  the  colony,  annihilation  to  the 
natives,  and  untimely  and  cruel  death  to  Vasco  Nunez. 

Had  Ferdinand  governed  the  Isthmus  and  Castilla  del  Oro 
through  his  oflFicers  at  Santo  Domingo,  much  suflFcring  and  dis- 
aster would  have  been  avoided*    Indeed,  each  European  colony 


"*'No  one  need  hope  to  rule  this  land"  writes  Vasco  Nuner  to  the 
King,  "and  ?lt  or  sleep:  for  if  he  s^lcep,  he  will  never  wake.  Day  and 
night  I  think  only  of  your  Majesty's  interests.  In  every  battle  I  lead 
my  men,  and  with  truthful  example,  and  kind  treatment  of  the  natives. 
seek  to  bring  into  favor  your  Majesty's  government  in  these  parts." 
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^^"        established  in  America  suffered  from  the  control  of  a  remote               ^^^^^^| 

■            home  goveriunent,  until  it  became  strong  enough  to  successfully                V^^^^l 

H            declare  for  independence* 

^^^M 

^^^K           List  of  the  men  with  Balboa  when  he  discovered  the  Pad5c  Ocean:                                  ^^1 

^^^^B           "Los  cavalkros  €  hidalgos  y  hombres  de  bien  que  se  hallaron  en  el                                ^^^1 

^^^^H         descubrimiento  de  la  mar  dd  Sur, 

con  el  maeniBco  y  muy  noble  Senor                                ^^^1 

^^^^H        d  capitan  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  gobernador  por  Sus'AJtecas  en  la                                 ^^H 

^^H         Tierra-Firme,  son  los  siguientes :  Primeramente  el  Senor  Vasco  Nunez»                                 ^^H 

^^^m         V  el  fu^  el  que  primero  de  todos 

vido  aqueUa  mar  e  la  enseno  a  los                                 ^^^H 

^^             infrascriptos. 

^^H 

^M              Andres  de  Vera,  clerigo. 

Luis  Gutierrez.                                                                  ^^^| 

^^             PVan^isco  Pi^arro. 

Alonso  Sebastian.                                                              ^^^| 

^^^^^         Diego  Albitez. 

Johan  Vegines.                                                                  ^^^^ 
Rodnf<o  Velazquez*                                                         ^^^B 

^^^^P         Fabian  Perez. 

^^^^         Bernardino  de  Morales* 

Johan  Comacho.                                                              ^^^H 

^M              Die|o  de  Texerina. 

Diego  de  Montehermoso.                                               ^^^H 

^^^^         Chnpstobal  de  Valdebuso. 

Johan  Matheos.                                                                ^^^| 

^^^H         Bernardino  de  Cienfucgos. 

Maestre  Alonso  de  Sanctlago,                                         ^^^| 

^^^V         Sebastian  de  Crijalba. 

Gregforto  Ponce.                                                               ^^^| 

^^              Francisco  de  Avila* 

Francisco  de  la  Tova.                                                      ^^^| 

^M             Johan  de  Espinosa* 

Miguel  Crespo,                                                                    ^^^| 

H              Johan  deVelasco. 
^M              Benito  Buran, 

Miguel  Sanchez.                                                                ^^^| 

Martin  Garcia.                                                                   ^^^| 

^B             Andres  de  Molina. 

Chnpstobal  de  Robledo.                                                  ^^H 

^^H              Antonio  de  Baracaldo. 

Chripstobal  de  Leon,  ptatero.                                         ^^^1 

^m             Pedro  de  Escobar. 

Johan  Martinez.                                                                 ^^^| 

^m             Chripstdbal  Daca. 

Valdenebro.                                                                        ^^^H 

H               Francisco  Pesado. 

Johan  de  Beas  Loro.                                                        ^^^H 

^M              Alonso  de  Guadalupe* 

Johan  Fcrrol.                                                                       ^^^H 

^M              Hernando  Munoz. 

Johan  Gutierrez  de  Toledo*                                            ^^^B 

^M               Hernando  Hidalgo. 

Johan  de  Portitlo.                                                              ^^H 

^^1              Johan  Rubio  de  Matpartida, 

Johan  Garcia  de  Jaen.                                                      ^^^H 
Matheo  Locano.                                                                     ^^^^g 

^M              Alvaro  de  Bolafios. 

^M              Alonso  Ruiz. 

Johan  de  Mcddlin,                                                              ^^^| 

^M              Francisco  de  Lucena. 

A I  on  so  M  a  rt  m ,  est  urtano.                                                 ^^^H 

^^1               Martin  Ruiz. 

Johan  Garcia  Marinero.                                                   ^^^B 

^^^^^         Pftsqual  Rubio  de  Malpartida, 

Joh  an  G  all  pgo ,                                                                   ^^^^ 
Francisco  de  Lentin,  sidliano.                                        ^^^1 

^^^H        Francisco  Goncalez  de  Guada]- 

^^^^1               cam  a. 

Tohan  dd  Puerto.                                                                ^^^1 
i^rancisco  de  A  rias.                                                            ^^^H 

^^^^         Francisco  Martin. 

K              Pedro  Martin  de  Palot. 

Pedro  dc  Orduna.                                                            ^^^| 

^^^^H         Hernando  Diaz. 

Nuflo  deOlano.  decolor  negnx                                    ^^^| 

^^^^H        Andres  Garda  de  Jaen. 

Pedro  Fernandez  de  Aroche.                                           ^^^| 

^^^^H            Andres  de  Valderrabano,  escribano  de  Sus  Altecas  en  la  su  c6rte  y                                  ^^^H 

^^^         en  todos  sus  reynos  I  Senorjos,  estuve  pressente  e  doy  fee  ddlo»  £  digo                                ^^^| 

^^^^         que  son  por  todos  scssenta  y  si  etc 

hombres  estos  primcros  chnpstianos                                 ^^^H 

^M              que  vieron  la  mar  del  Sur,  con  los 
^^^        ddlos :  y  este  era  de  Sanct  Martin 

quales  yo  me  halle  €  cuento  por  tino                                 ^^^| 
de  Valdciglesias"                                                                  ^^^| 

Ovtedo.  Ub,  XXIX,  cap.  IIL                                 ^^M 
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Pedrarias 
'The  Wrath  of  God"—"  The  Tiinur  of  the  Indies" 

"And  then  a  horror  in  tht  niffht. 
And  frhoU,  and  firt,  and  knives* 
And  demons  ydlinft  in  delight. 
As  men  fought  for  their  livcj. 

Caroime  Hstard. 

HE  long  time  required  in  those  days  to  com- 
municate between  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
is  accountable  for  many  of  the  wrongs  related 
in  this  chapter. 

Soon  after  the  first  Spaniards  settled  at 
Danen,  tne  deposed  ijachiiler  ii^ncisco  was  pef* 
nlittcd  to  depart  for  Spain  to  present  ! 
plaints  to  FerdinancT;  and  Zamudio.  l^,  _- s 
fellow  alcalde,  embarked  on  the  same  vessel  to 
defend  the  actions  of  himself,  Vasco  Nunez^ 
and  the  colonists.  With  loud  and  bitter  deniin- 
ciation  ot  V^asco  Nunez  Encisco  succeeded  tn  stirring  up  tTie 
wrath  oTthelcThg;  and  he  resolved  to^  appoint  a  new  governor 
of  Tierra  Firmerwho  should  call  Balb<^  to  account.  As  usu- 
ally happens  in  this  world,  the  pathtinder  ancl  pioneers  had 
found  the  road  and  cleared  the  way;  and  the  king's  favorite 
was  now  going  out  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  others. 

From  the  many  applicants  for  the  position,  Ferdinand 
selected  an  elderly  gentleman  of  Arias  in  Segovia,  named  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila;  known  to  English  historians  as  Davila,  and  by 
his  Spanish  contemporaries  as  Pedrarias.  He  was  a  colonel 
infantry,  having  served  with  honor  in  the  war  in  \  f r 
had  rich  and  influential  connections  who  sect 
Fonsecaj  Kishop  of  Burgos,  the  head  of  tHe  v 
Indies.     In  youth,  Pedrarias  had  been  gay,  and  i  r  His 

feats  in  the  tournament;  whence  his  nicknames  El  GaJan  (The 
^Gallant)   and  El  Justador   (The  Jouster).     In  America  the! 
monks  dubbed  him  "Furor  Domini/'  for  the  same  reason  that! 
Attila  merited  the  awful  title  of  the  "Scourge  of  God,"  ^ 
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The  arrival  of  the  Darien  deputies,  Colmenares  and  Caicedo, 

in  May,  1513,  did  not  change  the  decision  of  the  king;  and  on 

[the  27th  of  ftily,  I j^i.^i  he  cc^missioned  Pedrarias  to  be  gover- 

[nor  of  Oastilla  del  Pro  in  Tierra  Firme.    In  his  instructions, 

I  Ferdinand  ordered  that  Castilla  del  Oro  be  now  called  Costilla 

Aurifica;  and  tlie  old  limits  changed  so  as  to  extend,  according 

to  Oviedo,  from  Cabo  de  la  Vela  to  Veragua.    This,  it  will  be 

seen,  included  all  of  Ojeda's  grant  (Nueva  Andalucia),  and 

tliat  part  of  Nicuesa's  territory  (Castilla  dd  Oro)  comprised 

in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Isthmus. 

Colmenares  and  Caicedo  told  the  king  what  Panciaco  said 

about  the  existence  of  a  Southern  Sea.  and  that  a  thousand 

soldiers  were  thonught  necessary  for  the  attempt  to  find  it, 

I  The  number  of  men  for  Pedrarias  was  fixed  at  twelve  hundred, 

'  and  the  money-loving  Ferdinand  spent  the  enormous  sum  of 

fifty  thousand  ducats  on  the  expedition;  which  was  to  reach 

by  the  west,  if  possible,  the  Spiceries  and  those  parts  of  India 

barred  to  him  by  an  eastern  route,  on  account  of  the  Pope's 

donation  to  Portugal.    The  search  for  a  strait  had  not  ceased, 

'  but  if  that  South  Sea  or  Indian  Ocean  (or  whatever  sea  it  was) 

could  be  reached  by  land,  the  discovery  of  a  waterway  would 

follow  later.     It  seemed  as  if  the  dream  of  the  old  admiral 

might  come  true  after  all 

Colmenares  and  Caicedo  also  repeated  that  Indian  tale. 
heard  at  C'^nu,  of  a  river  so  full  of  gold  that  the  natives  fished 
.  it  out  with  nets  as  it  was  washed  down  from  the  mountains ; 
and  every  Spaniard  in  Spain  believed  he  was  particularly 
I  adapted  for  that  kind  of  fishing.  Though  the  messengers  were 
swollen,  and  **yellow  as  people  in  the  jaundice"  from  the  eflfects 
of  the  bad  climate,  the  story  caught  the  popular  fancy  and 
excited  another  rush  for  the  Indies,  like  that  of  the  second 
voyage  of  Columbus,  Still  another  cause  increased  the  number 
of  applicants  eager  to  go  with  Pedrarias.  The  victory  of 
Ravenna,  gained  by  the  French  over  Spain  and  her  allies,  stimu- 
lated Ferdinand  to  raise  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  his 
Neapolitan  possessions.  These  troops  he  intended  to  place 
under  the  command  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  but  becoming 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  his  Gran  Capitan,  the  king  aban- 
doned the  expedition. 

When  Pedrarias  arrived  at  Seville  to  enlist  his  force  he 
found  the  streets  filled  with  disappointed  cavaliers  and  soldiers 
ready  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  adventure.  Instead  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  fifteen  hundred  were  enrolled,  and  two  thousand 
remained  behind,  pensive  and  sighing,  who  gladly  would  have 
gone  at  their  own  cost     In  place  of  the  heavy  iron  armour, 
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miu  boih  opprdiivc  and  unoeccisafy  ta  oomlatttog  llie 
itjws  of  the  iromcs,  tfie  toldkri  were  cqtttpped  with  woodoi 
larfclt  lEod  cctti  1  coctoit     The  settlers  were  iwo- 

i^g  .c  paynicnt  of  ur  e 

eil  u*  lie  crvi.vn,  v^'UiCT  pn>iuctt  of  the  COUnlfjr  ruiui  i»c  >csit 
»e  tree  ot  duty.  As  m  a4dttioiml  inducement,  the  kisig 
Ofdered  that  no  lawfcr  slicMild  go  so  Tterra  Ftniie  for  foitr 
ycarm.  Altogether,  acMcdisig  to  PhciuI  de  Andagosra,  it  was 
'Hhe  best  eqmpped  cocnpajty  that  had  ever  left  Spain." 

Pedrarias'  held  a  grand  review  of  his  force  in  the  pkxa  off 
Seville^  and  on  the  i  ith  t^t  Annl  t  ^r^^  the  fleet  of  ; 
ajghtem^'veiida  »aUeJ  trom  Sao  Loar,    f^wa 
'  tne  eooMiaiiv  '  ' 

rvedop  the  Cirsl  biabop  of  La  Antigna  and  of 
\c  head  of  a  cotnpanx  of  Fratidican  friara, 

u^. j,^j>.,rlfg   fif   OyH^   y    v*'^^    vtfdar 

umSmo~gen€ml^  later  the  firtt  chronicler  of  the  Indiea. 
Akmso  de  ta  Pueme*  treasurer 
Diego  Marques,  cM^d^. 
faaa  dc  Tabira,  facitfr, 
Badiincr  Endtco,  atfmocU  mayor. 
Juan  dc  Ayoni,  the  governor*!  lieutenant* 
Luii  Carrilk)*  captain. 
Antonio  TeUo  de  Gusnan,  captain. 
Dfqgo  Albilca.  captain. 
Fmndico  Divila.  captain 
DkfD  de  Biiitanicnte>  capiatn. 
Conraki  de  Radaiot,  captain. 
Franciaci              '^on,  eapcatn. 
Joan  de               captun. 
Franci^a              r  Coronado  de  Valdls*  captain. 
Franciico  ticmando;  captain. 
Goapar  de  Moral«,  oonsfai  of  Pedrariaa. 
'^       IDiau "      ■       '* 
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\,  emomcwr  ot  dii  early  period. 
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and  inspector  general  of 


subsequently  killed  with 


^ '^  npna  Isabel  de  Bobadiila, 

.vorite  of  Queen  Isabella, 

i^'siirarias  left  his  four  sons  and 

■^mm.    Ht  was  given  lengthy  instructions, 

itidi  the  salvation  of  the  Indians  and  the 

"^tholiie  faith  were  given  as  excuses  for 

'tiling  by  the  experience  of   the 

:ht:  Council  of  the  Indies  formulated 

?ow  they  were  obeyed  will  be  seen 

1  to  look  well  after  his  people^ 

--d  dice,  to  punish  murder,  theft 

yer  m  the  coloriy,  aRd~TerK 

..^s  with  theTn^ians.    ^Ihe  latter 

ixtJanity  by  the  good  works  and 

)i'>i,  ^:i  'Jiv  :>raniards.     This  last  rule  makes  one 

^  tiot  o^sirlv  so  mirthful  as  the  "Requisition" 

i#  mm!  Indians  before  engaging  in   the 

"^  Bfe*,  (El  Requerimiento)    had   been 

iJactos  kubios»  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 

WIS  the  same  as  the  notice  given  by  Ojeda  at 

-.'.-  at  Genu. 

n  ran  into  a  storm  and  put  back 

II.  the  voyage  continued  pleasant, 

V  Caribee  Islands,  where  they  stole  some 

Vt  one  of  these  landings,  a  servant  of 

•  Martin  was  disrespectful  to  Ayora,  and 

card  of  it,  he  ordered  his  lieutenant  to 

e  first  tree,  which  was  done..    The  fleet 

cdine  to  the  harbor  of  Santa  Marta,  where 

>c|inrt  about  eleven  Spaniards,  left  there  by 

--cs,     Colmenares.  with  an  Indian  inter- 

^  confer  with  the  natives,  but  the  only 

I  poisoned  arrows.    The  next  day  Pedra- 

'  Jretl  men  to  land,  under  command  of  his 

me  Indians.     Oviedo  went  ashore  w^ith 

'  Tmidable  Requisition  with  him.    The 

to  the  curious  document,  but  pressed 

■   the  following  morning  the  Governor 

vora  with  a  thousand  men-at-arms. 

<h,  the  Indians  dispersed,  and  the  Span- 

.V   ...vkf  ships  with  a  few  captives.    Continuing 
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westward  along  the  coast,  the  fleet  touched  at  Isla  Fuerte,  and! 
soon  entered  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  and  came  to  anchor  June  2Q.  1 
near  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darlen>  ^ 

A   few  days  after  the  departure  of  Pedrarias,  Pedro  de' 


Arbolancha  arrived  in  ijpainj  and  presented  the  report  of  Vasca 
Nunez,  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea.  He  told 
ms  story,  deUvered  the  Icing's  fifth  of  the  gold,  and  with  itlhg 
iwo  hunared  pcautiiul  pearls  filched  from  Tumaco.  Ferdi' 
nand  was  really  sorry— sorry  tor  his  anger  a^inst  Vasco 
f^unez,  but  still  more  did  he  regret  the  thousands  of  ducats 
^nt  on  old  ^cdrarias.  What  the  king  ?f  Spam  hoped  to 
&c<3HII1JH5H  with  his  fane  expedition  Balboa  had  achieved  with 


i 


his  heterogeneous  band  of  unruly  followers.  The  news  of  a 
Soutti  Sea  created  almost  as  much  furor  as  the  discovery  of, 
Columbus.  The  west  door  to  India  had  been  found  in  Spain's 
hemisphere,  and  she  could  now  enter  the  East  and  gather  the 
harvest  of  spices,  gums,  silks,  and  jewels. 
The  delay  of  two  months  or  less  in  despat;^hing  Arbolancha 


from  Antigua  not  only  cost  Balboa  his  head,  but  the  lives  of 
mliiions  oi  American  natives.     Had  the  king  received  the 


in  formation  a  tew  weeks  earner^  Vasco  Nunez  would  not  have 
Bgeil  deposed  nor  pirtfegTiren"  Balboa,  m  place  of   Fizarro, 


{ 


would  nave  been  the  logical  pacificator  of  Peru:  the  admirable 
Tncan  civilization  would  not  have  been  wiped  out ;  and  there 
would  have  been  instituted  an  entirely  different  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru. 

It  appears  there  was  some  discussion  among  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Spaniards  at  Antigua  as  to  receiving  the  new 
arrivals;  but  Vasco  Nunez  counseled  peace,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  go  out  unarmed  and  in  the  peaceful  garb  of 
magistrates.  When  an  officer  from  the  fleet,  clad  in  silks  and 
brocades,  sought  Balboa,  he  found  him  in  cotton  shirt  and 
drawers,  with  alpargaias  on  his  feet,  directing  the  work  of  some 
Indians  in  thatching  a  house.  "I  come  from  Don  Pedrarias  de 
Avila,  lately  appointed  governor  of  Darien,'*  said  the  mes» 
senger. 

''Say  to  Don  Pedrarias  that  he  is  welcome  to  Antigua," 
replied  Balboa. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  15 14,  Pedrarias  disembarked  at  the 
landing,  a  league  from  the  town,  and  formed  his  brilHant 
retinue.  Holding  his  wife,  the  Dona  Isabel  by  the  hand,  and 
with  the  bishop,  in  his  episcopal  robes,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Governor  headed  the  march  to  Antigua,  the  friars  chanting 
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the  Te  Deunt,  The  colonists,  tanned  and  sallow  from  the 
climate,  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  the  two  leaders  greeted 
each  other  with  great  courtesy*  Vasco  Nunez  conducted 
Pedrarias  and  his  suite  to  his  own  house,  and  the  others  were 
billeted  among  tlie  settlers. 

The  very  next  day  the  Governor  sent  for  Balboa,  and  with 
gracious  words  {"muchas  palabras  dukes*'),  complimented  him 
on  his  successes,  told  him  how  much  his  services  were  appre- 
ciated by  the  king — and  would  he  please  write  down  all  he  had 
learned  of  that  country,  everything  he  had  done,  and  what  he 
was  intending  to  do.  Vasco  Nuiiez  has  been  dealing  with 
Indians  for  so  long  that  he  forgets  the  malevolent  craft  of  his 
countrymen,  and  courteously  accedes  to  the  honeyed  request. 
Balboa  went  to  his  house  and  spent  two  days  making  out  a 
report  of  the  land,  and  of  his  administration  for  the  guidance 
of  Pedrarias.  In  nothing  is  the  guilelessness  and  generosity 
of  Balboa  better  stiovyn  than  m  tiis  wUlmgness  to  give  tus  sujgr 
cessor  the  benebt  of  his  Aong  experience  in  the  Indies^  and  hji 


igj 
Ca 


tpencnce 
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four  years'  government  of  Castilla  del  Pro. 
*-  AccorUfng  to  law,  Balboa  tooK  ms  restdencia,  and  Pedrarias, 
having  extracted  all  the  information  he  wanted  from  Vasco 
Nunez,  instituted  civil  suits  against  him  for  damages  done  to 
Encisco  and  others.  Balboa  was  condemned  to  pay  several 
thousand  caslellanos,  and  also  imprisoned ;  but  he  was  soon 
released  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  colony.  The 
instructions  from  the  king  required  that  the  Governor  take  no 
important  step  without  consulting  his  principal  officials,  and 
Espinosa  and  Quevedo  sometimes  shielded  Vasco  Nunez  from 
the  vengeance  of  Pedrarias. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  newcomers  suffered  from  the 
eflfects  of  the  climate,  and  also  from  starvation,  as  much  of 
the  food  brought  over  by  the  fleet  had  been  spoilt  by  the  sea. 
The  old  settlers  were  the  survivors  of  the  fittest  out  of  several 
thousand  men,  and  tliey  had  experienced  great  difiGculty  in 
securing  sufficient  food  to  maintain  their  existence.  The 
sudden  accession  of  fifteen  hundred  white  men  found  the  town 
and  neighboring  country  unable  to  support  them.  Hidalgos. 
in  silks  and  brocades,  wandered  about  Antigua  and  dropped 


tigua  and  droppe 
itn  seven  hunore 


Head  Irom  hunger:  and  in  less  tTiin' a  montn  seven  hunored 
of  \he  iinspr^'^oner!  Knrrmeans  perjshcd/    Pcdrarias  got  sick. 

retired  Jot  a  time  tp  a  more  healthy 


ar 


S\MJi,  iiui 


i^ua. 


1*At  this  lime,  about  loo  colonists,  including  Bernal  Diaz,  went  from 
Darien  to  Cuba^  and  took  part  in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico. 
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00  the  Socili  S|i>  Hitmioi  to  Brii  o«a.  lite' 
lievernnr  tent  Ms  lieateninl,  Juan  dc  Ayorm,  irWi  foor  btmdred 
moi  in  a  ship  and  three  caravels  ureslward  aloof  the  coast  to 
locale  ttie  first  Uockhouse,  and  from  there  to  proceed  acrosa 
the  hthmiis.  At  a  small  pon  m  the  territory  of  Pocor^sa,  tm 
built  the  inittjU  pQat«  called  Santa  Crus;  but  his  chief  concem 
was  torturing  the  cacio nr%  in  make  thcin  five  up  tlieir  gold, 
oubving  the  men,  an< 
ctaco,  Poficaf  and  the  « i 


Vasco  NuHef,  and  who  had 
Spanir  c  in  wint.  ir  ' 

hoilik  This    ^^'Tt 

Pedrartaa,  and  tt  Ina 
raoinep  and  murders  u:  .^  .. 
tribes. 


:  ofl  the  women.    Carda,  Pan* 

j     •      ^'fi  h^d  been  pidlied  by 

■4  provisions  when  the 

c  &aine  as  if  they  had  been 

^t  Gcpeditioo  sent  ooi  by 

titat  long  rei^n   of   (d under, 

^orly  cxtemsinated  the  Uthmian 
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aughters  were  made  abves  and 
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Some  he  t 

some  were  hangrti 

lorttire.     Their  mi. 

dividevl  acmnling  In  the  pleasure  of  Joan  de  Ayora  and  the 

other  capCaina.'* 

Ayora  waa  repelM  and  woimded  by  a  chief  called  Satativa^ 
and  Hinicrf  btck  to  revenge  himself  on  POeoroaa;  who  iria 
warned  by  a  fricndiv  Spaniard,  named  Ealava*  and  took  to 
Sght  The  anibor  of  the  notice  was  discovered  by  Ayora  and 
nvrowly  scaped  hangtfig*  One  of  the  caciqoes  tboQghl  it 
was  his  friend.  Viaco  Vtiftei.  who  was  gojiig  throngn  the 
COQtitry,  so  prepared  a  fca^t  s-  '  -^-^ t  out  to  meet  the  great 
wWte  Tiba.    He  moa  tonnA  f^  *i stake.    Ayora  tortured 

hfan  ttolfl  be  gave  op  all  his  gold,  aod  angry  because  it  was  no 
the  unhappy  Indian  to  hi  bitnit  alive.     The 
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lieutenant  left  a  garrison  of  eighty  men  at  Santa  Cruz,  and 
marched  southward,  robbing  and  murdering  as  he  went  **This 
infernal  hunt  lasted  several  months." 

**VVhat  has  God  done  with  the  lieutenant,  Juan  de  Ayora?" 
asked  the  bishop  of  the  Governor;  and  Bartolome  Hurtado  was 
sent  out  to  hunt  for  the  long-absent  commander.  Hurtado 
found  Ayora,  rivaled  him  in  rapine,  and  returned  before  the 
lieutenant  to  Antigua,  loaded  with  plunder  and  more  than  a 
hundred  peaceable  Indians  {Indios  dc  pas).  To  avert  enquiry, 
he  gave  six  Indians  to  the  Governor,  six  to  the  bishop,  and  four 
each  to  the  alcalde  mayor,  the  treasurer,  the  contador,  and  the 
factor.  Then  the  kings  fifth  was  taken  out.  who  happened  to 
be  carriers  loaned  by  Car  eta,  immediately  sold  by  auction, 
branded  and  most  of  them  carried  over  sea  to  other  parts. 
Needless  to  add,  Hurtado  was  not  molested  in  his  possession 
of  the  remainder. 

Meanwhile,  Juan  de  Ayora  came  to  the  lands  of  Tubanami, 
and  was  resisted  by  that  valorous  chieftain;  but  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  post  there,  which  he  left  in  charge  of  Meneses. 
Instead,  however,  of  continuing  across  the  Isthmus,  as  ordered, 
he  left  his  captains  in  the  field,  and  returned  to  Antigua  with 
his  gold  and  slaves.  The  latter  were  distributed  among  the 
royal  officers,  while  Ayora  made  off  with  the  gold  in  one  of  the 
vessels,  which  he  and  his  intimates  seized,  and  was  never  heard 
of  more  in  Darien.  Soon  afterward,  Francisco  Becerra 
came  in  with  seven  thousand  pesos  of  gold,  and  over  a  hundred 
captives,  which  he  distributed  so  judiciously  that  he  was  imme- 
diately granted  a  larger  command.  With  a  hundred  and  eighty 
men  and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  he  went  to  Genu  to  avenge 
the  death  of  forty-eight  men  lost  by  Francisco  de  Vallejo  some 
time  before.  This  was  the  place  where  the  Bachiller  Encisco 
held  that  famous  conversation  with  the  two  caciques,  and  the 
Indians  could  defend  themselves  as  effectively  in  war  as  they 
did  in  philosophy.  They  shot  Becerra's  men  with  their  poisoned 
arrows,  felled  timber  in  the  way,  and  destroyed  the  entire  party 
when  crossing  a  stream.  The  reader  will  observe  that  when 
the  Spaniards  met  the  natives  on  the  water,  they  always  suf- 
fered defeat.  An  Indian  boy,  servant  to  Becerra,  was  the  only 
one  to  escape,  and  he  carried  the  news  of  the  disaster  to 
Antigua. 

Ali  the  natives  of  Darien  were  now  in  a  hostile  mood,  and 

[the  eighty  men  at  ^anta  Cruz  met  much  opposition  in  tjjjgit 
torays  tor  tood.  When  the  Indians  made  captives  oFthe 
Spaniards,  they  po\^red  melted  gold  down  their  throats „  cry- 
ing— Eat!    Eat  gold,  Christians !    Take  your  fill  of  gold!    One 
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night,  about  six  months  after  its  settlement,  Pocorosa  and  his 
warriors  fell  upon  the  garrison  of  Santa  Cruz  and  captured  the 
fort ;  only  five  Spaniards  living  to  reach  Antigua.* 


In  1515,  La  Antigua,  was  given  metropolitan 


es^  and 


hence  was  the  first  European  city  on  thecontinent  of  Ammcaj 
and  the  seat  of  the  first  Episcopal  see.  Charles  V.,  on^ie  20th^ 
ot  July,  1520,  gave  Antigua  the  right  to  bear  as  its  arms,  gules» 
a  golden  castle,  surmounted  by  a  sun  of  the  same,  supported  on 
the  right  by  a  tiger,  and  on  the  left  by  a  crocodile;  with  these 
words  as  a  legend,  La  Imogen  de  Nuestra  Sehora  del  Antigua, 

About  this  time,  Oviedo  the  veedor,  who  was  a  severe  but 
just  man,  returned  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  giving  informa- 
tion of  the  proceedings  in  Darien.  His  excuses  for  going  were 
tlie  state  of  his  health  and  a  wish  to  see  his  wife.  After  taking 
his  residencia,  during  which  no  charge  was  preferred,  he  was 
allowed  to  depart.  The  Governor  sent  word  to  the  king  that 
the  bishop  interfered  too  much  in  the  government  of  the  colony^ 
and  that  his  friars  were  unruly  and  dishonest ;  and  the  bishop, 
on  his  side,  accused  the  Governor  of  "avarice  and  inconstancy/' 
and  charged  Oviedo  to  tell  the  king  what  a  good  fellow  was 
Vasco  Nunez.  So  far  the  prelate  seems  to  have  been  a  friend 
to  Balboa,  though  he  sealed  his  fate  when  he  advised  the 
Governor  not  to  send  him  for  trial  to  Spain*  where  he  would 
have  been  a  hero,  but  to  keep  him  within  his  pow^er. 

In  November,  1515,  Antonio  Tello  de  Guzman  set  out  from 
Antigua  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  men  to  continue  the  work 
of  establishing  posts  across  the  Isthmus,  abandoned  by  Ayora. 
He  reached  the  fort  in  Tubanama  just  in  time  to  relieve  the 
besieged  Meneses.  Taking  the  reduced  garrison  with  him, 
Guzman  entered  the  province  of  ChepS,  where  he  was  feasted 
by  the  cacique  and  presented  with  a  large  amount  of  gold* 
While  they  were  eating,  a  young  chief  rushed  in,  denounced 
Chepo  as  a  usurper,  and  promised  the  Spaniards  twice  as  much 
gold  as  Chepo  had  given  if  they  would  reinstate  him.  The 
request  was  irresistible,  and  Cacique  Chepo  was  hanged  on  the 
spot ;  seven  of  his  principal  men  being  given  to  the  dogs. 

As  Captain  Guzman  neared  the  South  Sea  he  heard  mudi 
mention  of  a  place  called  Panama,  and  thought  it  must  be  a 

'Oviedo  writes  that  Panciaco  joined  Pocorosa.  and  that  they  kilted 
every  Spaniard  at  Santa  Cmz.  Andagoya  aavs  that  no  one  remained 
alive  except  a  woman,  whom  the  chief  look  for  himself,  and  lived  with 
as  his  wife  for  several  years.  **His  other  wives  beitig  jealous  that  the 
chief  liked  her  better  than  them,  killed  her,  and  gave  ihcir  lord  to  under- 
stand that  an  alligator  had  eaten  her,  when  she  went  to  bathe  in  the 
river/' 
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large  town  abounding  in  wealth  and  pearls.  The  word  panamdt 
in  the  Indian  tongue  signified  **2l  place  where  many  fish  are 
taken ;'  and  the  Spaniards  were  much  disappointed  when  they 
found  only  a  collecttpn  o^  fishermen's  huts.  This  was  the  first 
visit  of  white  men  to  the  site  where  was  located,  afterward,  the 
"renowned  city  of  Old  Panama.  Guzman  rested  here,  and  sent 
Diego  de  Albitos  with  eighty  men  to  ravage  the  rich  province 
of  Chagre,  ten  leagues  distant.  Albites  did  his  work  well, 
joined  Guzman  at  Pacora,  and  the  entire  party  returned  to 
Tubanama.  From  there  to  Antigua  their  march  was  a  con- 
tinuous combat.  Flaunting  the  bloody  raiment  of  slain  Span- 
iards, the  natives  cried:  "Behold  the  fate  of  the  accursed,  who 
leave  their  homes  to  mar  the  peace  of  unoffending  nations/' 
Pocorosa,  flushed  with  his  victory  at  Santa  Cruz,  harassed  the 
Christians  so  effectively  that  they  were  very  glad  when  they 
found  themselves  again  among  their  fellows  in  Darien. 

An  expedition,  composed  of  two  hundred  men,  was  des- 
patched up  the  river  of  Darien  to  seek  the  golden  temple  of 
Daboiba.  The  old  colonists  wished  Balboa  for  leader,  but 
Pedrarias  gave  half  the  command  to  Luis  Carillo.  The  com- 
pany started  out  in  canoes,  in  June,  1515*  and  after  ascending 
the  river  for  some  distance,  was  beset  by  the  natives.  The 
hostile  canoes,  filled  w^ith  Indians,  darted  out  from  the  over- 
hanging foliage;  and  the  Spaniards  were  attacked  from  all 
sides.  Being  expert  in  the  water,  the  warriors  dived  under, 
and  overturned  the  Spanish  boats :  and  Luis  Carillo  with  half 
the  expedition  were  lost  Vasco  Nunez  and  the  survivors  then 
returned  to  Antigua/ 

The  failure  of  several  attempts  to  reach  Dabaiba  did  not 
deter  the  gold-mad  Spaniards  from  trying  again.  The  greater 
the  hazard,  the  richer  grew  the  wealth  of  the  mythical  temple. 
Juan  de  Tabira,  the  factor,  and  Juan  de  Birues,  the  inspector, 
built  three  brigantines,  collected  more  canoes,  and  led  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  quest  of  the  sacred  shrine.  The 
Indians  could  not  overturn  the  brigantines,  and  were  beaten 
off;  but  the  temple  gods  sent  a  great  flood,  which  uprooted 
trees,  swamped  the  factor *s  vessel^  and  drowned  both  leaders. 
Francisco  Pizarro,  who  was  one  of  the  outfit,  was  asked  to 
assume  command  and  continue  up  the  river,  but  he  declined. 
The  forlorn  would-be  robbers  went  back  to  Antigua,  and,  for 
a  time,  efforts  to  reach  Dabaiba  were  abandoned. 

•Another  accotint  says  that  Balboa  succeeded  in  reaching  Dabaiba, 
and  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  with  a  wooden  swords  and  in  the 
arm  by  an  arrow.  This  region  abounded  in  locusts,  upon  which  the 
people  fed. 
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nacien  ic  las  provimdas  de  Coyba  i  Panama,"  \     Tliis  excited 

■  ibc  CHTV  of  Pedrarias,  and  for  a  time  be  held  op  the  contntis- 

'  sion ;  an  action  opposed  by  Qucvedo,    Fearing  lest  his  pnpniar 

rival  should  be  given  supreme  authority  on  the  south  coast  of 

the  Isthmus,  the  Govonor  hastened  to  send  a  detachment  of 

tfi^ty  men  to  the  South  Sea.    The  expedition  was  pUced  in 

dorge  of  Caspar  de  Morales,  the  Governor's  cousin,  with 

Francisco  Pizarro  second  in  command :  and  they  were  ordered 

r  to  go  out  to  the  Pearl  tstands  and  secure  the  pearls  spoken  of 

fby  BaJboa. 

On  the  way.  Morales  and  his  men  arrived  at  an  Indian  village 
when  the  people  were  celebrating  a  festival;  during  which  it 
[was  the  custom  for  the  men  and  the  women  to  sit  apart. 
Morales  seized  the  women,  ^nd  carried  them  off.  which  so 
enraged  the  Indians  that  twenty  chiefs  swore  to  destroy  the 
Christians.  Un  fortunately^  Morales  got  wind  of  the  con- 
spiracy, captured  tlic  twenty  chieftains,  and  gave  them  to  his 
dogs  to  tear  to  pieces/ 

On  reaching  the  south  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  half  the  com- 
mand, under  Penalosa,  a  relative  of  Dona  IsabeU  was  quartered 
ton  a  cacique  named  Tutibra,  while  Morales,  with  the  remainder, 
F stopped  with  a  neighboring  chief  called  Tunaca.    Chiapes  and 
Tumaco  were  still  loyal  to  the  Spaniards,  and  helped  to  supply 
canoes  and  warriors  with  which  to  proceed  to  the  Pearl  Islands 
and  help  subdue  their  terrible  enemy.  King  Dttes,    With  their 
forty  Spaniards  and  a  fleet  of  natives,  Morales  and  Pisrarro 
^started  out  one  evening  from  the  mainland.     The  sea  was 
rough,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  day  that  the  cxpedi- 
tion  reached  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  where  a  landing  was 
effected  with  but  little  resistance.     The  invaders  then  passed 
over  to  the  largest  island,  named  Isla  Rica  by  Balboa,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  king.    Dites  and  his  warriors  fought  valientty 
and  kept  up  a  stubborn  fight,  until  Chiapes  and  Tumaco  spoke 

•Ovicdo  writes  of  two  chieftains  encountered  by  Captain  Becerra^- 

"This    Cacique   bore   the    name   of    father-in-law,   because,   when   the 

Christians  came  here,  they  took  (or  he  pave  them,  from  fear)  three 

or  four  flaughters  amoni?  the  captains,  and  on  accotrnt  of  this  unwillrng 

.liospttalily,   ihey   dubbed   him   '^Thc  Fnther-in-Uw'*    fEl   Sur--^     «-• 

iliis  real  name  was  Mahe,    The  other  Cacique  they  called  *'  i 

'One"  [El  Quemado],  hecausc  actually  and  without  cause,  t!  ,..    . ,    af 

him  because  hr  did  not  give  as  much  gold  as  they  demanded.*' — Lih. 

XXIX.  Cap.  X. 
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to  the  king,  told  him  how  useless  it  was  to  resist  the  white  men, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  submit.  Dites  conducted  the  stran* 
gers  to  his  '^palace"  (as  the  old  chroniclers  generally  called  the 
chief's  house)  and  presented  Morales  with  a  basket  of  large 
and  lustrous  pearls,  receiving  in  exchange  some  mirrors, 
hatchets  and  hawk-bells. 

In  order  to  beHttle  the  achievement  of  Vasco  Nunez.  Morales, 
pursuant  to  orders  from  Pedr arias,  took  another  possession  of 
the  South  Sea,  and  renamed  Isla  Rica,  Isla  de  Flores.  The 
priest  baptized  the  king,  giving  him  the  name  of  Pedro  Arias; 
and  imposing  an  annual  tribute  of  one  hundred  marks  of  pearls, 
the  Christians  departed  for  the  mainland.  They  found  the 
country  stirred  up  on  account  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by 
Penalosa,  and  in  revenge,  Morales  renewed  his  butcheries, 
killing  seven  hundred  Indians  in  one  hour. 

The  Christians  then  went  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel,  attacked  cacique  Binl  by  night,  and  set  fire  to  his 
towns.  The  people  fled  at  first,  but  returned  and  fought  the 
Spaniards  all  the  next  day.  The  Indians  were  finally  driven 
off,  but  Morales  thought  it  best  not  to  stay  long  in  Birii.  While 
rccrossing  the  cordillera,  the  whites  were  so  hard  pressed  by 
the  natives  that  Morales  resorted  to  the  "Herodian  cruelty" 
of  beheading  his  captives  at  intervals  along  the  trail,  hoping 
the  gory  spectacles  would  delay  the  pursuing  Indians,  Toiling 
along  in  the  hot  humid  climate,  and  valorously  repelling  the 
onslaughts  of  the  hostile  inhabitants,  the  Christians  managed 
to  get  back  to  Antigua,  sill  clinging  to  their  stolen  treasures. 

In  March  of  this  same  year,  151^,  Gonzalo  de  Badajoz,  with 


f% 


aio 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  sailed  from  Antigua,  and  landed  at 
Nombre  de  uios.  No  Europeans  had  touctied  her^ 'Since  Tftg 
remnant  of  Nicuesa's  company  had  been  rescued  t>y  Vascg 


Nufiez>  In  the  grass  and  brush  could  be  seen  heaps  ol  stones, 
crosses,  and  dead  men's  bones ;  grim  reminders  of  the  fate  of 
their  countr>Tnen,  and  which  might  be  theirs  also.  Starting 
southward  from  this  place,  in  the  direction  of  the  South  Sea, 
the  first  chief  encountered  was  Totonagua,  on  the  mountains 
back  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  Gold  to  the  value  of  six  thousand 
pesos  repaid  the  white  men  for  the  favor  of  their  visit.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Sierras,  a  chief  called  Tataracherubi  not 
only  contributed  eight  thousand  pesos  to  the  Spaniards,  but 
told  them  of  the  wealth  of  his  neighbor  on  the  southwest^  called 
NaiA,  with  but  few  fighting  men.  Alonso  Perez  de  la  Rua,  with 
thirty  men,  went  after  Nata's  gold,  and  soon  found  himself 
among  a  large  settlement  of  Indians.  Retreat  was  impossible, 
but  by  securing  the  person  of  the  cacique,  Perez  threatened 
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Nata,  who  ordered  his  warriors  to  desist.  Badajoz  soon  came 
up,  and  Nata  was  forced  to  give  up  fifteen  thousand  pesos. 

After  remaining  in  Nala  for  two  months,  the  Christians 
visited  the  village  of  Escoria,  ten  leagues  to  the  south,  where 
they  secured  nine  thousand  pesos.  Farther  west  lived  a  chief 
called  Biruquete,  who  had  a  blind  neighbor ;  and  together  they 
produced  gold  to  the  value  of  six  thousand  pesos.  Other  vil- 
lages in  this  region  were  visited  and  plundered,  including 
Taracuri,  Pananome,  Tabor,  and  Chiru.  Some  of  these  names 
still  persist  on  the  Isthmus. 

In  these  parts  was  a  cacique  called  by  the  Spaniards  Parizao 
Pariba,  later  abbreviated  to  Paris,  The  cacique  and  his  people 
took  to  the  mountains,  and  Badajoz  sent  him  a  message  threat- 
ening to  follow  him  with  the  dogs  if  he  did  not  return.  Paris 
b^ged  to  be  excused  on  account  of  business;  and  would  the 
leader  of  the  Christians  please  accept  a  little  present  from  his 
women.  The  gift  so  depreciatingly  presented  consisted  of 
breast-plates,  bracelets,  nose- rings,  and  coronets,  to  the  value 
of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  castellanos;  carried  by  four  Indians 
in  basketi  lined  with  deerskin.  Where  there  was  so  much 
wealth  there  must  be  more.  Pretending  to  be  well  pleased, 
Badajoz  passed  on;  but  returned  later,  surprised  the  cacique 
in  his  village  one  night,  and  obtained  as  much  more  gold  as 
Paris  had  sent  him. 

Cacique  Paris  was  just  as  well  versed  in  strategy  as  Captain 
Badajoz.  He  sent  one  of  his  men  in  advance  of  the  Spaniards, 
who.  when  captured,  said  he  belonged  to  a  village  three  leagues 
distant.  The  next  question,  of  course,  was  concerning  gold; 
and  he  told  them  his  village  was  full  of  it.  The  Indian  was 
on  his  way  to  the  river  to  fish,  but  would  turn  back  cheerfully 
and  show  them  the  way ;  and  Badajoz  promptly  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  bring  in  tlie  treasure. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  divided,  Paris,  with  four  thousand 
warriors  it  is  claimed,  fell  upon  one  party  and  almost  exter- 
minated it  before  the  other  came  up.  After  losing  seventy  of 
their  number,  the  remaining  Spaniards  abandoned  all  treasure, 
cut  their  way  through  the  multitude  of  redskins,  and  fled  to  the 
tcrritor}'  of  Chame,  From  here  they  went  out  to  an  island 
belonging  to  Tabor;  and  from  thence  to  the  island  of  Tahoga. 
The  Spaniards  remained  a  month  on  Taboga,  recruiting  their 
strength  for  the  homeward  march,  They  tlien  returned  to  the 
mainland,  where  Alonso  Perez  de  la  Rua  lost  his  life;  and  the 
battered  remainder  of  the  company  found  their  way  back  to 
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Antigiia,  carrying  nothing  but  the  stories  of  the  immense  trea- 
sures tliey  for  a  time  possessed. 

The  administration  of  Pedrarias  was  meeting  with  nothing 
but  disasters.'  Every  expedition  that  went  out  was  assailed  or 
destroyed,  and  there  was  no  gold  coming  in;  and  what  were 
they  there  for  if  not  to  get  gold.  The  melting-house  (Casa  de 
la  Fundicion)  was  closed,  the  bishop  said  prayers,  and  public 
fasts  were  ordered* 

The  old  Governor  resolved  to  show  his  young  captains  how  a 
raid  should  be  conducted »  and  directed  his  first  blow  at  Genu, 
where  the  wise  cannibal  caciques  successfully  resisted  the  Span- 
iards. So  unpopular  was  this  region  that  Pedrarias  told  his 
soldiers  he  was  going  to  Pocorosa,  and  steered  in  that  direction ; 
but  at  night  ordered  the  pilots  to  turn  about  to  the  east,  and 
the  next  morning  they  were  off  the  river  of  Genu.  Gaptain 
Hurtado  with  two  hundred  men,  being  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  force,  made  a  landing  and  fired  the  village.  There  was 
the  usual  killing,  a  few  captives  were  taken ;  and  having  enough 
of  the  poisoned  arrows,  Pedrarias  sailed  again  to  the  west 
towards  Pocorosa. 

About  the  region  of  Careta  was  a  port  from  which  a  trail  led 
across  the  Isthmus,  The  Indians  called  the  place  Ada,  signify- 
ing in  their  language  ** Bones/'  or  "Bones  of  Men  f  in  memory 
of  sanguinary  battles  fought  there  by  two  neighboring  tribes^ 
ruled  by  rival  brothers.  Here  the  Governor  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  wooden  fort  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  at 
Santa  Cruz,  further  west;  the  first  of  a  new  line  of  posts  to 
extend  to  the  South  Sea.  The  old  Governor's  energy,  as  he 
assisted  in  the  work,  did  not  last  long  in  tliat  sultry  climate; 
and  he  was  carried  to  Antigua  witli  a  fever. 

Gabriel  de  Rojas  was  left  in  command  at  Ada  to  complete 
the  unfinished  fort;  and  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  tlie  young  alcalde 
mayor,  started  southward  w^ith  a  force  of  men  to  have  his  turn 
at  the  poor  natives.  The  young  licentiate  of  the  schools  of 
Salamanca,  ennuyed  by  the  closed  court  at  Antigua,  entered 
intu  the  sport  with  the  keenest  zest.  Espinosa  has  left  a  verbose 
account  of  the  entrance  {la  cntrada)  which  he  made  in  the 
provinces.'    All  his  killings  were  done  strictly  according  to  his 

•**A11  the  enterprises  of  Pedrarias  proving  unlucky,  Valboa  laughed 
at  and  mocked  him,  whereat  the  governor  became  so  irate,  that  they 
came  to  serious  contention/' — Benzoni,  p.  73  (Hakluyi  Soc*,  No,  21) 

'  "There  are  some  whom  travel  improves  but  little,  though  like  Had- 
dad  Ben  Ahab,  they  should  climb  to  the  top  of  the  world's  wall  and 
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interpretation  of  the  law — either  the  king's  law  or  his  own. 
When  the  terrified  Indians  fled  from  the  Spaniards  it  was  con- 
sidered prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt,  and  they  were  killed  or 
enslaved.  Those  of  Pocorosa*s  people  suspected  of  participa- 
tion in  the  Santa  Cruz  affair,  were  hanged,  burnt,  or  shot  from 
the  cannon's  mouth. 

Espinosa  writes  that  he  went  to  Poquina's  land,  where  the 
Indians  set  fire  to  their  huts  and  ran  away.  He  sent  the 
reverend  Dean  (dean  of  the  padres  at  Antigua )  with  one  squad, 
and  a  man  named  Ojeda  with  another  to  fight  them;  and  they 
brought  back  some  Indians.  Later,  the  Licenciado  came  to  the 
province  of  Tamame,  from  whence  he  despatched  all  the  cap- 
tains to  explore  the  Rio  Grande.  About  this  time  Espinosa 
met  the  dejected  Badajoz,  returning  empty-handed  to  Antigua. 

look  down  the  other  side.  Our  juvenile  judge  was  not  one  of  these. 
Bonum  est  fugitnda  adspicere  in  alieno  malo,  was  his  motto.  It  is  good 
f.to  note  in  the  misfortunes  of  others  what  we  should  avoid,  for  ao 
Publius  Syrus  has  said.  He  would  go  to  the  wars  as  a  warior,  not 
plodding  his  way  wearily  over  mountain  and  through  morass,  like  a 
common  foot-soldier»  but  he  would  enter  the  domain  of  the  enemy 
mounted,  and  m  a  manner  becoming  a  general  and  a  judge.  Athena 
went  to  war  mounted  on  a  lion,  Alexander  on  a  horse»  Espinosa  on — 
an  ass.  History  gives  the  licentiate  this  honor,  and  as  an  honest  man, 
I  cannot  deny  it  him ;  he  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Isthmus  on  an  ass. 
Some  horses  had  of  late  been  brought  to  Antigua,  which  were  em- 
ployed to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  wars  of  Tierra  Ftrme  and  also 
on  the  present  occasion ;  but  the  alcalde  mayor  preferred  to  bestride 
an  ass;  it  was  a  more  judicial  beast,  not  to  say  surer- footed  or  more 
safe  Did  not  Mahomet  choose  an  ass  on  which  to  ride  to  Heaven? 
^Thcrc  was  another  advance.  Several  pieces  of  artillery  were  dragged 
across  the  Isthmus  in  this  expedition. 

"When  the  savages  first  beheld  the  conquering  hero  borne  triumph- 
antly through  crowds   of  admiring  spectators,  they    fell  back  dumb- 
[founded.     They  knew  the  force  of  Spanish  steel;  bloodhounds  they 
knew,   and   arquebuses   vomiting  fire   and   hurling   thunderbohs.     But 
what  was  this?    Its  eyes  were  not  fiery,  nor  its  nostrils  distended,  nor 
its  teeth  flesh -tearing.    Its  countenance  betokened  mildness,  and  mind- 
iiabsencc,   such   as   attend   benevolent   contemplation ;   there   was   in   it 
[nothing  of  that  refined  lust  or  voracious  piety  which  characterized  the 
faces  of  the  Spaniards,    And  surely  Apollo  was  in  error  when  he  gave 
"lidas  such  cars  because  he  could  not  appreciate  music.    For  listen  to 
Iks  notes.     Ah,  that  voice!    When  Sir  Balaam  lifted  tip  his  voice  the 
|Sav:igCH   (led   in  ti'for.     Tremlilin)j^ly  they  returned   and   enquired    for 
that  the  creature  was  asktnir      Tlt<"   "^ — --*-   —  •-  rl  that  he  was 
isking  for  gold;  nnd  during  the  rni  beast  brought 

\t  licentiate  more  gold  than  did  ever  r  Vasco  Nunez. 

lAnd  throughout  that  region  the  learnt  !  !      f  '     ;:  f  •     i:r.e  known  to  the 
rfiatives  by  the  noble  animal  that  hr  be  tr  '*Je,  i*  much  "^o  that  those 
who  entered  the  Spaniard's  camp  to  see  the  general  used  to  annotince 
their  object  by  braying  like  an  ass,  an  appeal  to  which  the  chief  officer 
ever  obligingly  responded.** — Hist,  of  Cent,  Amtr,,  vol  i.,  p.  4ig, 
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Hearing  of  the  gold  retaken  from  Badajoz,  the  alcalde  mayor 
wrote  Pedrarias  for  reinforcements,  so  he  could  go  after  the 
treasure.     Badajoz  claimed  that  privilege  for  himself* 

Espinosa  crossed  the  cord i Hera  to  Panama,  where  he  found 
a  few  huts  and  one  woman;  and  then  proceeded  to  Chiru. 
The  chief,  with  his  women  and  gold,  was  taken.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred castellanos  were  secured  at  Nata  one  night,  and  the 
cacique  and  his  warriors  pursued  by  the  mounted  soldiers, 
Cacique  Nata  rallied  his  forces,  but  they  fled  in  terror  before 
the  horses/  Espinosa  found  plenty  of  provisions,  including 
geese  and  turkeys,  in  this  region,  so  rested  at  Nata.  One  day 
the  chief,  without  arms,  rushed  into  his  village,  and  exclaimed 
to  the  Licenciado:  *'You  are  too  strong  for  me.  You  have 
taken  my  warriors,  my  wives,  my  children ;  do  with  me  as  you 
please."  For  once,  Espinosa  was  kind;  but  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  motive  in  his  gentleness.  After  restoring  to  Nata 
his  wives  and  children,  the  licentiate  demanded  the  gold  retaken 
from  Badajoz.  The  cacique  declared  that  Paris  had  kept  it  all 
himself ;  so  the  Spanish  commander  sent  a  delegation  of  natives 
to  demand  of  him  the  treasure.  Paris  hanged  all  the  mes- 
sengers but  two,  with  whom  he  sent  back  a  threat  to  treat  in 
like  manner  all  Christians  caught  in  his  domain. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1516,  all  the  Christians  were  confessed 
by  the  priest;  **and  in  the  name  of  God,**  writes  Espinosa,  he 
set  out  to  kill  Paris.  The  Indian  chiefs,  in  council,  had  deter- 
mined to  fight,  rather  than  give  up  the  gold.  They  ambushed 
the  advance-guard  of  eighty  Spaniards,  under  Diego  Albites, 
and  would  have  destroyed  it,  had  not  the  licentiate  arrived  with 
the  main  body.  The  horses  and  bloodhounds  soon  had  the 
natives  on  the  jump,  and  twenty  caciques  and  a  host  of  warriors 
were  slain.  That  night  the  chief  justice  slept  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  next  day  was  joined  by  Valenzuela,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  one  hundred  men  from  Antigua.  They 
started  after  Paris,  and  came  upon  his  town,  but  found  it  in 
ashes.  That  wily  chieftain  and  all  his  people  had  fled  to  the 
hills,  carrying  the  treasure  with  them. 

Searching  parties  were  sent  out  in  diflferent  directions,  under 
Albites,  Hurtado,  and  Pedro  de  Gamez.    The  latter  heard  the 

'  Note  the  ease  with  which  horses  crossed  the  Isthmus  and  pursued 
the  Indians.  Whereabouts  today,  except  on  the  bed  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  could  a  troop  of  cavalry  pass  from  sea  to  sea?  In  time, 
however,  the  highways  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Isthmian  Cana] 
Commission  will  extend  from  one  end  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  other, 
and  ultimately  enable  wheeled  vehicles  to  travel  between  Colon  and 
Panama. 
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gold  was  in  the  territory  of  caciqtie  Qucnia.  who«  when  tor* 
fj^f^A  «.*^  ..,.  -.!-..♦#  ♦» -!v  ibotuand  outelianoii;  but  deoied 
kii  ViJcfiiuelii  and  eighty  men  went 

towaru  tuc  i^juui  ^c^  lo  5cdc  larfe  trcei  for  amoet,  in  which 
to  ecplore  the  ooaiL  When  two  grmt  auioeit  c^acli  cafat^lc  of 
hoklinf  seventy  mm,  and  three  mttlkr  oiiei>  were  tccuf  eil,  they 
were  gsveti  in  charge  of  Baitolome  Hunado,  with  a  hundred 
Spanianlf,  to  proceed  by  &ca.  Eipmoia  and  the  rcmatDder  of 
bU  force  intended  to  follow  the  coaj^t  by  land*  but  after  flooiH 
dmng  through  the  mud  for  four  days*  Uiey  decided  to  go  back 
toQueiia  and  look  for  the  rest  of  that  gold 

flemwhile.  Hurtacto  rowed  abng  the  coatt.  and  landed  at  a 
provitKy  called  Gitanata.  The  nativei  had  fled,  bul  on  accofimi 
of  rnntmnoiif  rahui.  the  Spantanli  remAtned  here  leven  tlayi» 
H  encofiti  way.  ji  ce  davs  came  to  an 

ULm  .  ^.i<»v4l  by  the  «M  M.iii^  Caubaci',  ^jifM.rtkss  tiie  itland  now 
known  as  Ccb^Ko,  at  the  entrance  of  Montijo  Bay.  The  tiativei 
oppoied  bis  b  '  ut  Htirtado  was  cc^r  <l  won 

tflorgood  will  :hr  cacique  retnmed  i  ^nlandt 

where  be  bad  bimt  lighttag,  he  gave  Hortadu  a  guMen  armor 
valued  at  one  thousand  nuteThnoe.  and  ejtprcated  a  wilfTnimeai 


ty- 


and  embrace  ( 

^  an  attack 

on  a  Dcignponag  ulaiMt  cmOed 

inen.    ^icse  poopie  bravely 

csi,  sorrottooed  by  a  ditch, 

joly  by  ibe  artilkry  of  the 


to  acknowledge  th 
CMnco  was  loam 
Attiip>,  and  aided 
upon  tbdr  art 
Ilia  de  Varor 
defended  thaoiaclvi 
from  which  they  w    . 
Spaniards. 

Hrniado  fooV  «—  -'  •*--  f-.-.«.*K^  r-f..^,  ^^  ,efen  1« 
farther  west  hr  Cabo,  probaUy 

the  modem  Cciba.  iicxc  inc>  got  a  luiic  g«jUi,  and  then  fteered 
for  the  matnland,  where  the  inhabitants  were  io  fierre  tbey 
dared  not  land.  Htirtado  learned  that  he  was  opposite  tbie 
provfa%ee«  of  Torra  and  Tabraha.  and  that  it  r^ijircil  rjuly 
three  ^  acros*  I  to  reach  '  >a. 

T>^  .u..-^i  t  Lv  $ea.  U+i  •  4t 

ba  who  galhei^  n- 

bcr^  ^iu  i:  c  1^1  iiiii^  war  anims  and  tonndmi;  cuDcfas* 

It  is  staled  t\u  .a  traveled  about  one  InwdrH  and  forty 

Ittfttes,  and  wmi  a«  far  wcH  and  north  aa  the  '  Micoya 


in  OMa  Rka.    I  do  not  tfnnk  lUs  ia  probable 


tbtthe 


^P^obsMviai 
kfttm  Bocs  M 


die 


fronCcbaso 
ta  Memilo  Day. 
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Spaniards  visited  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  David  (Pedragal) 
liarbor,  rounded  Punta  Burica,  and  entered  Golfo  Duke.  Near 
here  were  people  called  Chiuchires;  and  to  the  westward  was  a 
great  race  of  people,  said  to  have  double  faces  and  rounded 
feet — ^perhaps  an  alkision  to  the  Mayas. 

We  must  now  be  looking  after  that  gold ;  the  chief  quest  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World.  Espinosa  turned  from  the 
South  Sea,  and  came  to  the  land  of  Chiracona,  noted  for  its 
brave  men,  beautiful  women,  and  fierce  tuyraes,  or  devils.  The 
chief  was  tortured  in  the  usual  horrible  manner,  and  disclosing 
no  gold,  was  given  to  the  dogs.  While  here,  there  occurred  a 
terrible  earthquake,  which  scared  Christian  and  heathen  alike. 
On  the  2nd  of  January,  15 17,  the  alcalde  mayor  entered  the 
province  of  Escoria,  and  soon  after  this,  Hurtado  returned 
from  his  voyage  along  the  western  half  of  the  south  coast  of 
the  Isthmus. 

^  Early  in  1517,  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  the  alcalde  mayor,  estab- 
lished at  the  nsmng  village  ot  Paminia^  on  the  South  bea.  fKe 
southern  station  of  the  line  of  posts  to  traverse  the  Isthmus. 


lieman  ronce,  w^no  had  been  with  Hurtado  m  the  canoe  expe- 
dition, w^as  installed  as  first  commandapt,  Espinosa  overthrew 
a  tew  more  chiefs,  retieved  them  of  their  gold,  and  returned, 
half  famished,  to  the  North  Sea.  V^asco  Nunez,  then  living  at 
Ada,  gave  them  food  and  furnished  a  vessel  in  w^hich  the  party 
proceeded  to  Antigua.  As  became  his  rank  and  high  office,  the 
chief  justice's  stealings  lead  all  the  rest.  Eighty  thousand  pesos 
was  the  value  of  the  gold ;  beside  two  thousand  captives  for 
slaves.  The  poor  Indians  all  died,  either  at  Antigua  or  in 
Hispaniola, 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  having  been  appointed  Adelantado 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  Captain-General  of  the  provinces  of 
Coiba  and  Panama,*"  tiring  of  his  inactivity  at  Antigua,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  his  territory  on  the  south  coast.  He  started 
in  to  raise  a  force  without  permission  or  aid  from  Pedrarias, 
and  secretly  despatched  Francisco  Garavito  in  a  small  vessel  to 
Cuba,  to  secure  volunteers  and  arms  for  the  expedition.  Gara- 
vito fulfilled  his  mission,  and  came  back  to  Darien  with  seventy 
men  and  proxisions.  He  anchored  in  a  small  bay  some  six 
leagues  from  Antigua,  and  sent  word  to  Vasco  Nufiez.    The  old 

"Amid  the  muddle  of  names  and  queer  orthography  of  the  early 

writers  of  all  natronatities  who  have  written  about  this  region,  it  is  a 

'^'^'-  '■-'■' n    to    come    upon    one    appellation    that    has    persisted    un- 

As  Bancroft  says:     "The  chart-makers  of  every  name  and 

1...  .   ,1  ^ae  only  Panama.'* 
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3vernor  got  winii  of  the  undertaking  and  was  furious.  lie 
recalled  the  fate  of  Nicuesa,  and  became  alarmed  for  his  own 
safely.  Pedrarias  arrested  Balboa  and  confined  him  (it  is 
claimed )  in  a  cage  in  his  own  house.  The  situation  was  soon 
explained,  friends  interfered,  and  Vasco  Nunez  was  set  at 
liberty.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  love  lost  between  Vasco 
Nunez  and  old  Pedrarias. 

It  is  best  for  man  to  work  out  his  4>\vn  destiny  without  the 
intervention  of  officious  friends.  Balboa's  one  friend  in  power 
at  Antigua   was  Quevedo;  and  the  bistiop,  unmtentionall 


_caused  Va^^co  Nunez  to  be  deprived  of  deserved  honors,  and 
^rougnt  about  nis  down  tall,    yuevedo  prevented  iJalboa  being 


sent  to  ^Spain;  he  induced  him  to  relmauish  some  ot^s  rights 

Id         —-^ 


as  Adeiantado  ot  the  soutn  bea;  and  now 

5nn^  ab6iit  a  marriage  betrothAT  between  Va5e6  Ntfn^z  an"a 

Ddflit  Maria,  t!ie  tilde^t  daugRter  ot  Pedranas,  and  so  bmd  the 


North  l>ea  to  the  South  iSea  by  the  sweet  bonds  ot  love.  T5e 
novia  in  this  aflfair  was  still  in  a  convent  at  Seville,  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  important  part  she  played  in  matters  of  State 
at  Darien.  Balboa  was  acquiescent,  Dofia  Isabel  more  than 
willing,  and  Pedrarias  gave  his  consent 

As  the  accepted  son-in*law"  of  the  Governor,  Vasco  Nunez 
was  now  free  to  prosecute  his  designs.  He  set  out  for  Ada  to 
prepare  for  the  South  Sea*  The  post  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  of  Careta,  and  Olano,  the  successor  of  Gabriel  de 
Rojas,  and  twelve  soldiers  killed.  Balboa  laid  out  a  new  town, 
appointed  an  alcalde  and  regidor,  and  required  everyone  to 
plant  sufficient  for  his  sustenance.  It  w^as  at  this  time  that 
Espinosa  came  back  from  his  raid  on  the  southern  provinces, 
and  the  Adelantado  accompanied  him  to  Antigua,  in  order  to 
enlist  some  of  his  men  for  his  own  expedition.  In  tliis,  Balboa 
was  succcsiiful,  and  returned  to  Ada  with  two  hundred  sea- 
soned  robbers  who  had  been  with  the  chief  justice. 

Vasco  Nunez  was  so  sensible  and  practicable  in  most  affairs, 
and  possessed  so  much  knowledge  of  the  Isthmus,  tbnt  ft  is 
disappointing  to  read  that  he  prepared  at  or  near  Ada  ^ 
for  four  brigantines,  for  use  on  the  South  Sea.  all  of  wt  .  ., 

to  be  transported  by  hand  across  the  cordillera.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  to  hew  timbers  on  the  south  coast  as  on  the 
north,  and  much  time  and  may  lives  would  have  been  saved. 
**No  living  man  in  all  the  Indies/*  affirms  Hcrrera,  **dared  at- 
tempt such  an  enterprise,  or  v/ould  have  succeeded  in  it,  save 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa/' 

**  Under  Spanish  law  and  custom,  betrothal  was  considered  almost  as 
binding  as  marriage, 
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When  the  timbers^  cordage,  and  anchors  were  ready,  a  great 
number  of  natives  were  rounded  up  to  carry  them  over  the 
Isthmus  to  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Rio  de  las  Bahas,** 
which  debouched  into  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  Thts  place, 
selected  by  Captain  Francisco  Companon,  was  twenty-two 
leagues  from  Ada;  and  midway  on  the  route,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra,  twelve  leagues  from  Ada,  was  built  a  fort  for 
rest  and  protection.  Thirty  negroes  are  brought  from  Antigua ; 
and  whites,  blacks,  and  redskins  toil  and  sweat  under  the  her- 
culean  task.  The  poor  Indians,  of  course,  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Though  natives  of  the  region,  they  sink  and  die  from  the 
unusual  labor,  and  the  unaccustomed  way  of  domg  things; 
driven  by  the  restless  energy  of  the  white  man.  Vasco  Nunez 
does  not  spare  himself,  taking  the  lead  in  the  work.  **In  this 
he  w*as  the  foremost  because  he  was  a  strong  man,  and  at  that 
time  about  forty  years  of  age;  and  in  all  labors  he  took  the 
leading  part/'  Bishop  Quevedo.  who  shortly  went  back  to 
Spain,  testified  before  the  Court  that  five  hundred  Indians 
perished  in  transporting  these  vessels;  and  Las  Casas  says  the 
number  was  nearer  two  thousand.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  on 
the  authority  of  Herrera,  that  not  one  Spaniard  nor  negro  died 
on  the  work. 

After  the  parts  are  all  transported,  it  is  found  that  much  of 
the  green  wood  is  already  worm-eaten,  and  useless,  A  great 
flood  in  the  Rio  Balsas  carries  oflF  some  of  the  lumber,  covers 
tlic  materials  with  mud,  and  drives  the  people  to  the  trees  to 
escape  the  waters.  The  Spaniards  had  killed  or  driven  away 
so  many  natives  that  foraging  parties  brought  in  but  few  pro- 
visions. Says  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  **When  Vasco  Nunez 
himself  was  forced  to  feed  on  roots  it  may  well  be  imagined 
to  what  extremity  six  hundred  Indian  captives  were  reduced." 

But  to  the  gold-mad  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  all 
things  were  possible.  They  crossed  the  imknown  seas  in 
,  [cockle-shells^  invaded  latitudes  and  altitudes  radically  different 
Trom  Spam ;  ascended  great  rivers ;  traversed  mountain  ranges ; 
subdued  nations ;  and  annihilated  people  with  culture,  in  some 
respects,  superior  to  their  own — all  in  quest  of  the  precious 
metal.  Instead  of  four  brigantines,  there  is  collected  timbers 
enough  for  only  two;  and  in  these,  Balboa  drops  down  the 
river  into  the  gulf  which  he  had  named  after  Saint  Michael, 
and  sails  out  upon  the  great  ocean  which  he  had  discovered." 

** River  of  the  Rafts;  doubtless  the  Rio  Sabana  (Savannah  River), 
of  modem  maps* 

"''Wild  as  had  been  the  dreams  of  these  ignorant  and  voracious 
men,  dreams  with  their  Indies  and  Araby  isles»  they  fell  far  short  of 
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He  gprs  fim  to  the  Pearl  Iiland^*  and  frocn  Isb  Rica,  tendf 
bit  vcstds  back  to  the  Rio  Babas  to  biif^  the  rest  of  the  com* 
ptny  and  sttin^ft.  Timtier  tt  oil  and  hewn  no  th?  <iouth  coist^ 
•11 '  j,  maldiig 

foii  k  3  cnttit 

fo  the  ■oulbcaal^  uid  alter  ftaiiirtg  tvi'  in 

into  a  ichool  of  whales»  which  mi  in*.)  it 

the  Adelantado  put  into  Puerto  li  d. 

This  was  the  territory  of  Cacique  Cmv,*iim^i.  r^,^,  ..^  j  PM.icd 
Bernardo  Morales  and  his  men.  The  natives  now  attacked 
Baling  '  <l  with  ^eai  Iom.    The  wind  bein( 

ooatra^  ttfmed  io  the  Peart  Istandt. 

In  LKUr  ^  >iTien  and  went  to  Smm. 

He  reporto  m>  on  the  Isthmtu,  and  did 

his  utmoit  to  have  Pedrarias  renxrved  from  ofRce  King 
Ferdinand  **'^*-*^  T.^ntiar)  jj,  1516^  and  it  was  not  ynlil  joang 
Charles  ca  'r»ower  that  U^ppe  dc  Sosa,  actinf  govemor 

of  the  Cajii^if  i^noids,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Pedrartas. 
A  rumor  of  this  change  reached  Ada,  and  was  carried  over 
to  the  Pearl  Islands  by  ooe  of  BalboaS  lieutenants  II  the 
report  proveil  true,  the  new  gq^emor  inivtht  matcriiiUy  alter 
the  plan  of  Vaseo  Nuflei  for  aiqpkiratton  00  the  South  Sea* 

One  evening  Balboa  was  talking  with  Valderrihino.  the 
notary*  and  a  clcrigo  fiani-  jgo  Peres,  cone  He 

eoming  o(  Sosa;  a^^'  "•"  '•  «.i*«rt%  pix^bat  »e 

is  either  oome  or  t}  proachii  ^1 ; 

and  U  he  i%  c<^r  v  lom,  is  mt  longer  ggvcmcfrf 


and  we  are  dc 

have  undergopc  a 

how  to  ptxxeed  ii> 

wotihl  be  well  to  aend 

oar  further  neeeiiities 

we  will  fumi«h  uiir  %h 

we  tan,  tniitiiig  to  h^^   1.  i... 

Pedraria«  is  %tm  in  fxmer.  he 


}iDpei.  and  soeh  lalion  aa  we 

^nr>w  liest 

>jn  that  it 

ul  lilt  tar  ngrr  to  Ada  for 

tu*w  cforemfir  has  eDaie« 

Ne  as  tiat 

.:      i.u^   i«   my  Lord 

ar  our  fears,  and  we 


wiO  then  let  out  upon  our  voyage,  wnicb  I  trust  tn  God  will 
wcceed  acconlin|^  in  our  wishes/' 

^The  wtngi  of  man\  life  are  plumed  with  the  faatbo^  of 
deaths'*  While  Vasco  NuAei  was  fpeaMnif,  h  began  to  rain 
las  it  generally  doe«  towarda  nigh'  tropics),  and  the 

sentinel,  whose  dutv  n  wa^  to  fntsfi!  bntai!r/%  ounrters, 

took  ibetter  under  id 


cfoli 


How  could  iher  drsua  ol  a  ,.„„ 
thr  to  mtkiaam  the  dtftruytr.  or  of  an 
ibst  io  liglA  •  b«Q-islic  sa  a  Pl«nru 
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his  friends  were  sitting.  This  fellow  heard  part  of  his  com- 
mander's words,  and  judged  that  he  wa^  proposing  to  sail  away 
in  his  ships  and  shake  off  allegiance  to  Pedrarias  or  any  other 
governor  whose  authority  might  interfere  with  his  plans.  In 
those  days,  every  Spaniard  was  alert  for  plots  and  intrigues, 
and  eager  to  discover  something  damaging  to  his  betters,  and 
profitable  to  himself.  The  sentinel  turned  the  words  over  in 
his  dull  brain,  and  resolved  to  give  the  information  where 
most  welcome  and  where  there  was  greatest  hope  of  reward. 

Iron  and  pitch  were  needed  to  complete  the  two  new  brigan- 
tines,  so  Vasco  Nunez  sent  Andres  Garabito,  Luis  Botello, 
Valderrabano,  and  Fernando  Munoz  to  fetch  the  materials 
from  Ada;  with  particular  instructions  to  ascertain  the  truth 
about  a  change  in  governors.  When  near  Ada,  the  party  was 
to  halt ;  and  at  niglit  one  of  them  would  enter  the  town  and  go 
to  the  house  of  Vasco  Nunez  and  learn  from  the  Servian t 
whether  Pedrarias  was  recalled.  If  Lope  de  Sosa  had  arrived 
at  Antigua,  his  friends  would  return  secretly  to  the  South  Sea, 
proclaim  Balboa  governor,  and  give  him  a  paper  purporting 
to  he  his  commission.  The  latter  was  to  deceive  his  command, 
so  that  they  would  follow  him  freely  on  his  projected  voyage. 

However  much  we  arc  inclined  to  praise  Balboa  for  the  fine 
things  he  did.  and  bemoan  his  sad  ending,  we  must  also  admit 
that  he  committed  some  rather  stupid  mistakes.  It  was  a 
blunder  to  open  his  soul  to  Pedrarias  on  his  arrival ;  it  was 
foolish  to  give  up  any  of  his  rights  on  the  South  Sea;  it  was 
stupid  to  build  ships  on  one  coast  for  use  on  the  other;  and 
the  scheme  which  he  and  his  friends  concocted  to  deceive  his 
inen  was  childish  and  unnecessary' . 

Encore,  cherchcs  la  femme!  It  turned  out  that  Garabito  was 
"^  treacherous  friend  to  Balboa*  Las  Casas  writes  that  Andres 
Garabito  fell  iti  love  with  and  sought  to  be  intimate  with 
Careta^s  daughter,  the  favorite  of  Balboa.  The  two  men  had 
some  words  over  the  Darien  beauty,  and  Garabito  slunk  away 
and  waited  his  turn  for  revenge.  While  putting  the  brigan- 
tines  together  on  the  Rio  Balsas,  he  WTOte  to  the  Governor 
that  Vasco  Nunez  intended  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  ocean.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  Gara- 
bito affirmed  that  Vasco  Nunez  loved  only  the  Indian  girl,  and 
never  intended  to  marry  the  Governor's  daughter.  All  of  which 
►simmered  and  seethed  in  the  choleric  bosom  of  old  Pedrarias. 

Luis  Botello  went  into  Ada  at  night,  as  was  agreed,  and 
found  out  that  the  new  governor  had  not  yet  arrived.  There 
was  then  no  further  reason  for  secrecy.  The  next  day  Gara- 
bito .set  alK)Ut  to  complete  his  revenge  on  Vasco  Nunez.  He 
frequented  the  public  places,  talked  mysteriously,  and  threw 

Tzvo  hundrfd  four 
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_.     dark  hintji  cancYmmg;  fvhat  tmbom  mtended  to  do  on  the 

Snoth  Sea.     He  wmi  arrc  v- '      *    r^ic,  aiwl  wbeo  csirmd 

brfcife  tile  ma|pslratc,  Gar.i  I  no  torture  to  extract 

hb  dtmnihle  story.    Fmnci  <^d 

up  rvidence  agatiiii  V^mco  ^v 

At  this  mam  time,  Aloiuo  tie  U  i*tico4e  •e^i>  to  have  heard 
(rwn  the  eavesdropping  fenlind.  and  repeated  the  tale  to  the 
Governor.    Pedraria*  receivc^l  a  letter  from  Vaaco  Nuftej:  re- 

I  he  fthoold 
^'  m- 

;  artaSi 

nor  would 

!vi^<h1  him 


par 

retiuii 
ando  il 
tioT 
as 

An:.'. 
neif^ 
to  ; 

aotj  ill 
Sea, 
T 
m> 
of 

CDfi 


th 


*pot  wm&  re. 
vioooi  old  mati 
had  jemwidi^  ofi 


c  nimt  allow  that 
tiestioo  the  ^fwltf 


the  GovcTPOir  had 
III  been  as  a  cnorn  in 


Ttir  ft™  "f 
iuxPi  L  .^itK[  the 


v-jHii  '^uftta  ^^.j'-- 
l.  aiid  faile3I    Ha  > 
lartty  oriiBji,  IBU  WW 


rt  nii  armmi  was  U5t 
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;>t  the  p<opia  pWK 
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rne  and 
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to  1  away  lie 

o 

:u  ami  cur  ntm, 

♦:rcat  haste,  rimco 

take  ali  the  ffjldkra  lie  r, 

Balboa.  In  the  mcftntbii  .  is 

oi  *unef«  includinf;  Ariniclk>,  bad  been  arrested  and 
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friends  strolled  down  upon  the  sands  of  the  great  ocean  whose 
portals  he  had  disclosed.  He  wondered  why  they  had  not  heard 
from  the  part}'  gone  to  Ada,  and  spoke  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  Bim;  with  a  tender  thought^  perchance, 
for  the  bride-to-be"*  in  faraway  Castile.  Gazing  up  into  the 
starry  heavens — which  seem  so  bright  in  Panama  Bay — Vasco 
Nunez  saw  the  star  which  Micer  Codro"'  had  pointed  out  to 
him  as  the  harbinger  of  his  destiny.  **When  you  behold  that 
star  at  yonder  point,  know  that  your  fate  approaches;  your 
fortune  then  will  be  in  jeopardy,  and  your  life  in  peril.  But 
if  you  escape  that  danger,  wealth  and  renown  such  as  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  captain  in  all  the  Indies  will  be  yours." 
In  gay  and  careless  mood,  Vasco  Nunez  turned  to  his  com- 
panions and  remarked,  **A  sensible  man  indeed  would  he  be, 
who  should  believe  in  diviners.  Behold  I  see  my  star  in  that 
part  of  the  heavens  which  Micer  Codro  called  dangerous, 
when  I  find  myself  with  four  ships  and  three  hundred  men 
on  the  Sea  of  the  South,  Just  about  to  navigate  it/* 

Even  then*  swift  messengers  were  bringing  the  dissembling 
letter  of  Pedrarias  which  would  seal  his  fate.  They  found 
Ralboa  on  the  little  island  of  Tortugas.  Conscious  of  no 
wrong,  he  suspected  no  treachery;  and  leaving  his  command 
in  charge  of  Francisco  Companon,  Vasco  Nunez  immediately 
set  out  to  meet  his  father-in-law.  On  the  road,  the  messen* 
gcrs,  convinced  of  his  innocence,  told  Balboa  of  recent  events 
at  Ada,  and  warned  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  re- 
fused to  believe  it,  and  kept  on.  As  Vasco  Nunez  descended 
the  mountains  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Isthmus,  he  was  met 
by  the  force  sent  to  arrest  him.  When  Pizarro  advanced  to- 
wards his  old  commander,  the  latter  cast  on  him  a  reproachful 
look  and  exclaimed,  "What  is  this,  Francisco  Pizarro?  You 
were  not  wont  to  come  out  in  this  fashion  to  receive  rael'* 
Balboa  made  no  resistance;  and  was  conducted  to  Ada  in 
irons,  and  confined  in  the  house  of  Castaneda. 

The  farce  of  a  trial  was  soon  over,  Puente,  the  treasurer, 
was  the  chief  accuser,  ably  assisted  by  Diego  Marquez  and  the 
bachiller  Corral;  and  urged  on  by  the  venomous  Governor, 
Balboa  was  charged  with  being  a  traitor,  and  attempting  to 

**MJss  Maria  (Maria  de  Petialosa)  came  out  to  the  Indies  as  a 
governor's  wife,  after  all.  Her  father  first  betrothed  her  to  Balboa, 
whose  head  he  chopped  off;  he  then  gave  her  to  Rodrigo  de  Contrcras, 
who  succeeded  Pedrarias  as  governor  of  Nicaragua.  Her  sister  Isabella 
married  Hernando  dc  Soto,  who,  m  1538,  returned  to  the  Indies  as 
governor  of  Cuba< 

*■  A  Venetian  astrologer  wbo  had  come  to  Antigua. 
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asurp"!Iiengfits  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  old  accusations  about 
"Sncisco  and  Nicuesa  were  revived.  It  was  patent  to  all  that 
Vasco  Nunez  and  his  principal  friends  were  to  be  sacrihced  to 
the  fear  and  hate  of  Pedrarias.  Balboa  denied  the  treason, 
and  plead  innocence ;  but  tlie  Governor's  party  clamored  for  a 
verdict,  and  the  alcalde  mayor,  Licenciado  Caspar  de  Es- 
pinosa,  reported  to  Pedrarias  that  Vasco  Nunez  was  guilty, 
and  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death;  but  recommended  that 
his  hfe  be  spared  in  consideration  of  his  public  service. 
Balboa  claimed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  thc^ 


Indies,  wtitch  was  denied  him;  and  then  to  the  Jeronimite 
fathers  at  5t.  Domingo,  which  was  likewise  refused.  Espinosa 
shrank  trom  having  the  blood  of  this  cavalier  and  discoverer 


on  his  soul,  and  begged  the  Governor  to  grarit  the  ^ 
"No/  saicTPedf arias,  ''Tince  he  has  sinned,  fe  him  die  for  Tt"^ 
(pues  se  peco,  muera  por  ello) ;  and  ordered  the  sentence  to 
be  immediately  executed  by  decapitation.  Unfortunately, 
Quevedo^  the  bishop,  was  away  in  Spain, 

In  tlie  evening  of  that  fateful  day  in  Acla,  1^17,  the  guards] 
brought  forth  tnedoornet]  rnen,  heavily  ironcg/ and  \vend^l 
their  way  towards  tli  IrF  erectc?  in  the  plaza.     Before) 

the  Hule  procession  vv«l,vvvj  iTie"  town^cricr,  proclaiming  in  a 
loud  voice,  ''This  is  the  justice  which  our  lord  the  King,  and 
Pedrarias  his  lieutenant,  in  his  name,  command  to  be  done 
upon  this  man  as  a  traitor  and  a  usurper  of  the  lands  subject 
to  the  royal  crown." 

Hearing  which.  Balboa,  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  said: 
'*It  is  a  lie  and  falsehood  which  is  charged  against  me!  Never 
did  I  entertain  such  a  thought.  It  was  always  my  intention  to 
serve  the  King  as  a  faithful  and  loyal  vassal,  and  my  desire 
to  enlarge  his  domains  with  all  my  power  and  strength.** 

The  condemned  men  then  confessed,  and  partook  of  the 
sacrament;  after  which  Vasco  Nunez,  with  firm  step  and  calm 
demeanor,  placed  his  head  upon  the  block.  Like  sheep,  one 
after  the  other,  his  four  friends  implicated  in  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy were  beheaded  with  him^ — Andrew  de  Valderrabano, 
Luis  Botello,  Heman  Munoz,  and  Fernando  de  Argiiello. 
When  it  came  the  turn  of  the  last,  darkness  came  on ;  which 
seemed  to  the  people  that  God  wished  to  stay  the  execution* 
They  fell  on  their  knees  before  Pedrarias  and  asked  that 
ArgTicUo's  life  be  spared.  **It  cannot  be,"  exclaimed  the 
hoary -headed  Governor,  *'I  would  sooner  die  myself  than  spare 
one  of  them**;  and  the  .spurting  blood  of  Argiiello  mingled 
with  that  of  his  companions.  From  between  the  canes  form- 
ing  the  wall  of  a  shack,  only  ten  yards  away,  Pedrarias  had 
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feasted  his  eyes  on  tlie  gory  spectacle ;"  but  not  satisfied  with 
causing  the  death  of  his  great  rival,  he  ordered  that  the  head 
of  Vasco  Nunez  be  stuck  upon  a  pole  in  the  plara ;  where  it 
remained  many  days. 

Of  those  beheaded  with  Balboa,  Valderrabano  and  Muiioz 
were  with  him  when  he  first  viewed  the  South  Sea  from  the 
Sierra  of  Quarequa."  According  to  Oviedo,  Andres  Gara- 
bito**  was  arrested  and  confined;  but  turned  Kmg's  evidence 
against  his  party,  and  was  released.  At  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion, Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  was  about  forty-two  years  of 
age.  His  death  has  ever  been  regartled  as  a  juridicial  assassi- 
nation, which  has  drawn  upon  its  principal  author  the  repro- 
bation of  history .** 

'Time,  which  throws  a  misty  cloud  between  the  present  and 
jjlhe  past,  and  strips  the  hideousness  from  many  iniquitous  deeds, 
I  drops  no  friendly  mantle  over  the  horrors  of  that  day  at  Ada, 
One  centur}^  after  another  rolls  by.  and  the  colors  on  the  can- 
vas deepen :  the  red  gore  dripping  from  the  scaffold  becomes 
redder,  the  black  heart  of  Pedrarias  blacker,  and  the  generous 
qualities  and  brilliant  achievements  of  Vasco  Nunez  shine  yet 
,  brighter.'* — Bancroft. 


**'*^  dcsde  una  casa,  que  estaba  dicz  6  do^c  passos  dc  donde  loa 
dcgollahan  (como  carneros,  iino  a  par  de  otrol  estaba  Pedrarias, 
mirandolos  por  cntre  las  cafias  de  la  pared  de  la  casa  6  bnhio/* — 
Oviedo.  lib,  XXIX,  Cap.  XIL 

"Rodrigo  Perez,  the  clerigo,  was  also  involved;  but  Pedrarias  was 
afraid  to  kill  a  priest,  so  sent  him  to  Spain.  Perez  came  back  with 
Salaya  in  152:2,  as  an  arch-deacon :  which  leads  Oviedo  to  observe, — 
"From  which  it  may  be  seen  with  what  justice  Vasco  Nunez  was  con- 
demned, when  his  chief  accomplice  comes  back  not  only  acquitted  but 
with  honors." 

'•Andres  Garavito  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  while  engaged  in  a 
game  of  canas  in  the  new  city  of  Leon»  Nicaragua.  Francisco  Bcnitez, 
another  informer  against  Balboa,  when  in  Panama  a  few  years  later, 
died  suddenly  while  lying  in  his  hammock. 

'•'*The  death  of  Vasco  Xuiicz  was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
thut  could  have  happened  to  South  America  at  that  time.  He  had 
coHccted  his  little  fleet  in  the  bay  of  San  Miguel,  and  was  about  to 
sail  away  into  the  unknown  ocean  which  he  had  discovered.  He 
would  thus  have  become  the  discoverer  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
Yncas.  and  the  conquest  of  Peru  w^ould  have  formed  a  very  different 
story  from  that  which  is  now  interwoven  with  the  ill-omened  name  of 
Pizarro.  For  Vasco  Kufiez  was  one  of  tho^e  men  who  arc  born  lo 
govern  their  fellows.  He  had  the  true  genius  of  a  statesman  and  a 
warrinr,  was  as  humane  and  judicious  as  he  was  firm  of  purpose  and 
J    '  to  of  will.     And  this  great  man  was  destined  to  fall  through 

tl  '^alously  of  a  miserable  old  dotard,  whom  chance  had  kicked 

iiiiir  jH-wtT.'* — Clements  R.  Markham, 
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"Tbiu  periabcd  in  the  ffortjr-MciMid  year  of  Us  afc  the  wum  whob 
b«t  for  that  trifle  of  iron  and  pitch  wooM  probaUbr  have  heea  the  coa- 
ooeror  of  Pent  It  was  a  pity  that  tnch  work  iboaU  aol  have  fallen 
into  hit  hands,  for  when  at  kngth  it  was  done,  it  was  hv  OMn  far 
inferior  to  him  in  character  and  calibre.  One  cannot  hnt  nriih  that  he 
niffat  have  gone  on  hit  way  like  Cortca.  and  worked  ont  the  rcat  of  hb 
contemplated  career  in  accordance  with  the  gcnina  that  was  in  hink 
That  bright  attractive  figure  and  iu  sad  fate  can  never  laO  to 
the  attention  and  detain  the  steps  of  the  Uatorian  at  he 


MMiality  wroQght  opon  the  minds  of  contemporaiy  ' 

unanimoos  in  thetr  expressions  of  esteem  for  Balboa  and  of 

demnation  for  the  manner  of  his  taking  off.*— John  PiriBe.  IKfreit  a/ 


M  npp  annnrva  anv 


CHAPTER  XU 
LAST  DAYS  OF  ANTIGUA 

And  Scttleniaa  o(  PanamA 


'  1  he   Cordillera  ffuardt  the  maiD 
Ai  when  l*edrariaa  burc 
The  iri>«».  the  catiled  flag  of  bpaan. 

lo   the   Pacific  ahore. 
The  title  alill  ebba  a  league  from  quAv. 
The  butfarda  acour  the  emptied  Bay.  ' 

Kdmund  C.   Stcdman 


E  FKKL  as  did  l*ctcr  Martyr,  who,  in  writingi 
t»f  the  act>  of  Pctlrarias.  says:    **I  will  givel 
tiirin   in   tew   words.  I)ccausc  they   were  all! 
horrid  transactions;  nothing  pleasant  in  anra 
I'l  ihcin."    SjKiin  was  much  wrought  up  ovetr 
t!ic  execution  of  HalUia  hy  IVdrarias.   nishop 
<ji:t\c<!o'  denounce<!  hini  l)efore  the  Court, 
Iiut    died    s4M)ii   after.     Mainly   through   the 
eTT'»rt^   of   <  >vietl«»,   I^oikt   de    Sosa    was   ap- 
l-Mfiietl  (fivernt>r  of  Castilla  del  Oro  to  settle 
matters  in  Tierra-lirmo  ;and  the  young  Carlos  I, 
-*H-n  ftiund  lii>  lime  fully  occupietl  in  exercis- 
:tii:   hiN   imperial   ilnticN   as  Cliarles   \'.      The   friars  of   San 
JtT  •:  »   .it  St.  I  )•••]. mi:. I  trie*!  l'»  restrain  IVdrarias  by  onlering 
l'.:m   *!•■   re^<'Ke   \v**-\\  n<>thmi;  Ity  himself,  hut  to  follow  the 
advj.  r  ••!   !hc  ("ii'i'i/.»  «»f   I)aMcn;  and.  nn^rc<»ver.  to  send  to 
l*.>|i.*r.-I,i  all  the  l:-'M  taken  from  Caci«|ue   Pans.** 

'Yh*'  < '.■■verii«»r  ap;H':nte«!  I-'.^]»:n«»sa  tn  succeed  \'avo  Nunez 
iri  ::\:'  >  -'ith  Sea;  Siit  when  he  received  |Hisiiive  inf«»rmali«>n 
th.il  >  .»  A.v-  .  -  :Mfi;j.  ;*r«Irarias  tle'ermiiieii  \*t  !»•»  to  the  s«»uth 
r  M  !  ;:!•  ri!  Me  |.r..ik«-ei!  t«»  the  V^'Mimci!  at  \nliKiia  ti»  re- 
I  ■.-..  •■  i  ...;-'.i!  "\v  \»  i*ana!iia.  ami  -lie  pro|x»siliMn  was 
p*'-    ;    ".  •.    ..  r.-l.  J!:-.!  .i-  Im-  h. tin-d  :t  wnuld  Ik*.     IVdrarias  and 

'  r  r  .  •  •■  ]'.'  }\   ;i     i   I>.i'irT:  !■•  tlir  ymir.K*  cn:|K-r.'r.  as  rcl»"rtcil  hy  I«a« 

k' ,      -  •  .•   •    t-u  'h  .•   •'::■    1  ir-l  hi-    „-'".vx   '^    'p  ■••iu!i.  ■-     ..v\  thai 

!' r  •  r   •  ••       r   !  \:   -ir^.i'  H  i»  r.i-1.    it   !  ''r  *r.-    •'.!   |  Pnf'-.ir- ;v)   vnch 

u    r  r       :  '    Tl.it   >     ir    Ma;f*ry   !:a<l   it:    i   haiM»y   h-trir   arri\ri!   in   !hr»e 

V.;:  .•  i  •;:*  !    «IrTr»"ii  *■«!  lo  c- nif  and  )i'.\c   >v.i  iti'rlliKcr.cc  «d  thi%.  at 


Tn\^hmmdrfd  elfxen 


xu 

LAST  DAYS  OF  ANTIGUA 


E  FEEL  IS  did  Peter  Mutyr,  wba*  in  writi 

'  J  he  acu  of  Pcdrmma,  iiyi:   *•!  will  jjivcj 

jhrri   in   few  words,  became  they  were  uWi 

li  rnJ  t^nnactiofu ;  nothtBg  pleaiaoi  in  any] 
"^  ^i'  wmt  mtich  wnmslit  up  ofw 

tJi.     %  r  itafboabY  Pednima.  Biihop 

Imi:    .(:t.i  '^iMjjy   thrutjgb   ibe 

t '^  -  ^'  Soaa   wai  a|K 

|iL»ahi'  Ml    >i  v^i  .i,iia  <id  Oro  to  aettle 

mauer  '  m-Armt  :aiid  theyoMijK  Carloa  L 

JOOQ  lotmU  Hu  Dbne  ftilly  occupitd  m  ^erda* 
if%  hii  aimcrial  diitica  is  Ourks  V.  The  frian  of  Saa 
Jmcfw  at  St  Domtnirti  tried  to  rcsMUn  PMnrtas  by  ordering 
tUQi  ""to  reinlve  tuna  noitiijig  by  hiniidf.  but  to  IbUaw  the 
«dvice  of  ibe  CoMU^i  of  Darien';  and,  moremfer,  lo  aead  to 
E*|pJWa  all  tbe  gM  taka  from  r  ---  r»ri%  • 

Tlie  Governor  appooited  Ei|KiK>  ^«^  NuAet 

«i  the  Sooth  Sci;  but  when  be  re  -'  nnalioo 

that  Soia  wa*  rnmiiif ,  Pedrmriaa  A  ^  *»» 

tt>iH  htDi5r  pfopmcd  to  tlir  \pujpt  to  re- 

movF  the  ver  la  Pafftairta    ^  ffifwwrimi  was 

P^  ij  he  hoped  ft  w  '"^ 


jT^n  V4f  colae  to  <Ie* 
•  ba4  ftMi  lilt  MCiMid 
^"^  to  a  bavfiy  b^^^ 


«»f   lUu.  «# 


Tmd  lb^ai»#<*fl>»ni 


'mJKAKJAS 


iLfurp  the  ri|^u  of  the  Crown;  and  tbe  old  1C4 

VaKTO 

the  !rar  ana  fuic 
and  |>lca4l  inmjrerk 
verdict,  an 
ptiii^Mi,  rc| 

and  had  tncurrtd  the  |* 
bii  life  Ijc  •-T'^T.f!  fn  i 
Batboa  I 

FalRFr 


abotit 
'Hal 

to 


1  tint 


be 


in 


by    dc' 


i«/r  a  - 

ncc  to 

Untortttnalely, 


rier.  proclaminK  m  a 

ur  bfd  the  Ksttg,  and 

l^edranas  hu  iirutcfiant^  in  hi  ccimniand  to  be  dooe 

upon  tht^  man  at  a  traiiar  and  -  ^^^^cr  of  the  Undt  ntb|ect 

ID  the  rovai  cro%^n/* 

V  Balboa,  niiiog  hb  eyca  to  Heaven,  fidd: 

"It  hood  which  i%  cliaf|>«d  i^ainil  met    Ncvtr 

«ti  ]  '  «uch  a  ttiouL'  jyt  my  fantfitioii  lo 

'^rvf  ^  ai  a  faiihiii  4l,  ttd  nsy  desire 

to  enlarge  hu  domaioi  vritfa  ali  my  poirer  aiid  strength.** 

The  ri.narmned  men  then  confr^vrJ    anJ  twarff^k  of  the 
cacrmtv  ct  whkh  Vaioo  Nufiv  *  and  odm 

desneaijt'i,  i/.^ir*  »•  -  *'--  »  -- -  •'  i.^rvr  ^ecp«  ooe 

alter  the  ofKer  n  the  alleged  ooo- 

spiracy  w*  ii  duii— .\tianrj  de  Vaiderribaooi 

Lois   Itcic!  ifloa^  and   Fernando  d«   Argfietto. 

Wba  it  came  the  luffi  ui  the  last,  darkneu  cti  which 

Itemed  to  the  people  thai  God  wished  to  slay  .otioo. 

They  fell  on  their  knees  before  Pcdmrtat  and  asked  that 
y^f^rt^fL.\  !;iV  be  spared*  *^t'  .'.f\iu,r  >^  **  #*T(.-liirMr«l  the 
b  roirenxK*  ''l  WO!  <  spare 

oor  <#i  uiriD   ;  and  the  spnrtuv:  .-ui^imi  mingled 

with  that  of  his  companions     I-    n  t  le  canes  focm* 

hig  the  wall  of  a  ihadi«  only  ten  yards  away.  Pedrarias  had 
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CHAPTER  XII 
LAST  DAYS  OF  ANTIGUA 

And  ScttlcfDcnt  o(  PanamA 


'  1  he   i'ordiliera  ffunriit  the   m*in 
At  when  l*rdr«riA«  b«irc 
1  (:e  (-r<i»»,  ihc  catiled  iac  of  Spftm. 

lo  the   Pacihi    ahore. 
The  tfte  ttill  ebbt  a  league  from  quav. 
The  Imtfardt  scour  the  enpticd  Bay.  ' 

K«lniund  C.    Steilman 


K  FICI'X  as  (iid  l*ctcr  Martyr,  who,  in  writingi 
i»f  tlic  acts  nf  Pcdrarias,  says:    '*I  will  give| 
t!)cni   ill   few   words.  I>ccaiisc  they   were  all 
horrid  traiiNactions ;  nothing  pleaikant  in  any 
(•!  thcin."    S]uin  was  much  wrought  up  over 
t!ic  c\iriiti(in  of  HallMia  by  Pedrarias.   Bishop 
<jucvc<ln'  denounced  him  before  the  Court, 
iuit    died    Mion   alter.      Mainly    through    the 
etT«»rts   of   i  )viedo.    lji>\K  <le    Sosa    was   ap- 
)H>intcd  (rivcrnor  of  Castilla  del  Oro  to  settle 
iiMttiTs  in  Ticrra-firme;an<l  the y»>ung  Carlos  I. 
^'H-rj  i«»uinl  hJN  time  fully  occupie<i  in  exercis- 
nperial    .liitu-N   as  Charle-*    \'.      The   friars  of   San 
St    I  )'i'T.i!ii;.  I  tru-il  t'»  restrain  lV<lrarias  by  ordering 
es.  Ki'   •.:'»..ii   nt'ihni^  liy  himself,  but   to  follow   the 
■  he  ("ij'if/.'  ni   harieii;  and.  moreover,  to  send  to 
.ill  the  l:"M  taken  from  C'aci«|ue   Pans." 
vrri.'»r  a|  jH'nited  IC^pin^^a  !■»  succeetl  \'av:o  Nunez 
i:th  Sra :  tuit  u!un  he  rereiveil  |wisitive  ini-irmation 
w.i       -  ::  111;:,  rnlrari.is  lir^rrinimd  !•!  ^o  to  the  snuth 
il:       lir  i'r«»;i-  M'd  111  thr  i.'<»iinr!l  at    Xiitiijua  ti»  re- 
r.:;-'.:!    ..\rr    l»    i*aiia!i!.i.    and    tlir    j»roj)i»sit|i  Ml    waS 
;••    •       *■  •«■•..  T.-l.  y:^\  .1^  hv  h'-jK-t!  -t  would  Uv     I Vilrarias  and 

*  .""  .  .  •    •    i'.'  *i    :•  ■  1    I  >.. ■:••!;  t  ■  the  )i>i:t.^:  c!i:|»«-r    r,  a^  rci»i.r:cd  tiy  I«at 

*  .  •.•!-';  •*:  .•  •:•:■■  I  it  1  » ..  •  :•■  '.r^  •'  'r  .♦•■.:*::  •  .,v.>\  !hjt 
•■  r  •  '  '  .  r  i  \  T-.i'  u  1^  J  .'!.  ..t  ■!  **r  r--  •••!  \  IV«1'.«rM«  |  ••••.tch 
w  •  r  •  ■  r  ,.t  \  ■-'  N!a;f**\  J.ail  i;;  .»  hapi-y  Immt  <irri\ri|  in  ♦hrte 
»■•,■■!  »:.'      !    .Ii-trrviT  r,l   t.i  i   .nif   ami   \i'.\c   >'iu   it  tfltiKCtiCC  ••(   ihi*.   at 

•  •  :m\  I.".-*!  AiA  KiiiK  * 
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^^J 


tK>  CBtabfish  thonselves 

and  the  less  attractive 

Ac  new  governor. 

hai  »ded  the  north  coast 

ID  AMdbfp^  with  gold  and 

ttd  Un  authority  to  make 

oU  ste  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 

9BQi  tt>  be  m  the  ascendant, 

Mfc  amst  as  well  as  on  the 

Id  I0  SpatD  with  two  thou- 

■  a  Socrth  Sea  government ; 

eSce  and  minus  the  money. 

iAet  followers,  gathered 

orer  the  mountains 

For  the  third  time 

cffidalfy  taken  possession 

!JB  Ae  J}A  of  ^Mttmr.  1519;  and  Isla  Rica 

kMs  force,  numbering  about 

the  Yesseb  built  by  Balboa, 

of  T^bogi,  where  Badajoz  found 

to  Panama^  about  fifteen 

had  bcea  abandoned  by  Her- 


_JS.-V 


^by  formal  act>  founded 
ad  the  same  for  Dona 


bcr  son.    The  lands  ad- 

hts  folkmers,  and  they  were 

H  every  settler  soon  had  from 

off  rapidhr,  however, 

?  socoessftil  as  a  looter  than  as 

■a  a  rdanopsmp  petween  the 


Itilcers"  on  the  isthmus, 

'  m  tnc  otui  courts  ot  justice. 

southern  coast  he  had 

fidl  of  gold,  retaken  by  Cacique 

csUtacled  from  Quema,  by  the  gentle 

Mfort;  hot  the  greater  portion  remained 

caflsioc  ottiiy  sleepless  nights  to  come 


^T> 


^OMd  tf  priests*  who  were  ready  to 

MkaooUtcd  the  soverei^ty  of  the 

fcliHhiiHj>      Among  the  clergy  was 

Bsted  lor  lih  laadness  to  the  Indians. 

>  aoinil  tiM  by  the  sword  or  dogs. 


.iiV  1  IGUA 


With  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  Espinosa  sailed  westward  to 
the  domain  of  Paris,  ascended  the  river  in  canoes,  and  sur- 
prised his  village  by  night.  This  splendid  chieftain  had  re- 
cently died,  and  Cutara,  his  son,  ruled  in  his  place.  The  town 
was  plundered  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  Christians  were  just 
about  to  depart,  when  someone  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  search  about  the  corpse  of  Paris,  then  lying  in  state, 
Crcuias-a-Dios!  There  was  the  long-sought  gold;  to  the  value 
of  forty  thousand  castellanos.  Espinosa  then  obtained  a  lot 
of  maize  from  Chief  Biruquete,  and  went  back  to  Panami 
very  well  pleased  with  himself.  Half  of  the  treasure  was 
buried,  and  Pedrarias  and  Espinosa  carried  the  other  half 
over  to  Antigua.  The  Alcalde  Mayor  paid  the  royal  tax, 
and  returned  to  Panama;  from  whence  he  set  out  to  explore 
the  coast  to  the  west,  with  Juan  de  Castaneda  as  pilot.  They 
sailed  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  entered  a  gulf  he  named 
Culebras,  and  came  back  laden  with  maize,  and  gold  to  the 
value   of  thirty-three  thousand  castellanos. 

Pedrarias  asked  the  cabildo  at  Antigua  to  let  him  go  to 
Spain  to  look  after  his  interests  there,  but  they  turned  down 
his  application.  If  he  wanted  to  go,  he  could  give  up  his 
office  and  submit  to  a  residcncia.  Returning  to  Panama,  he 
found  provisions  scarce,  and  many  suffering  from  fever.  The 
people  preferred  a  roving  life  of  plunder,  and  did  not  want 
to  settle  down  as  citizens  and  become  sel (-supporting. 

The  much  talked-of  inter-oceanic  chain  of  posts  was  not 


yet  estah[i5hed.    In  t5^9i  tne  same  year  Manama  was  started. 

P  '  Albhes  sailed  from  Darien  to  found  a  settlement 

in  ,^ iiAr~^"Abou t   PuntaTlM anzanillo   one   of   his    vessels 

sprung  a  leak,  and  he  put  back  to  the  isle  of  Bastimentos, 
where  it  foundered.  The  Indians  helped  to  carry  his  part>* 
over  to  the  mainland  in  canoes,  and  he  started  in  to  build  a"* 
town  on  the  site  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  wlier  r"^^—  -  ^— -■ 
located  hiT^pital.  1  ftis  settlement  was  \ 
until  aboiir~I59^,  T  ^  de  Uws  remained  tl 
^Yinur^oFjrgde  a  e  Tsthnius!     Thus  b  j 

fvva^  cstabliancd  on  either""  coast  a  stable 
Lor'no>itc  each  other  in  a  north  and  soiith         , 

■;ions  and"^  ses  ow^tte^i 

Ti^ci^.^.o/,    V...     ^.adually  opencu   ....n  sea  to  sea,    >...  ^v 

came  the  famous  Camino  Real,  paved  and  bridged ;  and  wide 
enough  for  two  carts  to  i  wording  to  Peter  Martyr. 

In  May,  1520,  the  new  r.  Lopc  de  Spsa,  with  thr^e 

hundred*  -     -  at    Antigua,      Pedrarias    was 

tfiire  at  i  red  to  receive  him  with  becom- 

Two  hundred  tkirtfgn 
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Mny.  Soj^a  gave  orders  for  the  discnibarkation, 
cabin  to  dress  for  the  occasion,  was  taken  ill, 
and  cxjnrrd.  Pcdrari;u>  buried  bim  before  the  altar  of  the 
church  with  every  outer  uianifcstation  of  grief,  but  his  wicked 
old  heart  wa^  rejoicing  within  him.  Sosa  had  been  em- 
powered to  bring  about  reforms  in  Castilla  del  Oro,  and  with 
hliii  returned  Oviedo,  clothed  with  new  offices  in  addition  to 
those  alrcacly   ^  l     With  Sosa  cante  also  Juan  Rod- 

riguez de  Ahirr  n  alcalde  mayor. 

Secure  in  !iis  ijliice  at  least  for  some  time,  Pedrarias  had 
lii«  fisidefhia  taken  by  Alarconcillo;  during  which  no  charges 
were  preferred*  Ovicdo  opposed  moving  the  capitol  to 
PanamA*  and  was  told  by  the  Governor  that  he  could  remain 
at  Antigua  and  govern  the  place  to  suit  himself.  Oviedo 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  Council  in  November,  1521, 
aiu1  started  in  to  correct  abuses  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  re- 
(urincr.  Blasphemy  and  gamblmg  were  prohibited;  and  the 
keeping  of  mistroscs,  and  trading  in  Indian  children  were 
forbidden.  This  was  sini|)ly  playing  into  the  hands  of  Pedra- 
rias, as  no  S [vanish  colony  could  exist  under  such  new  and 


Martiing   reguhitions.     Among  the   excellent  things   Oviedo 
ri:i  .       ,.,w.    -  ■  •     ^  '-^^    ^^ps^  and  send  out  peacefal 

•n,  he  made  five  nundred 


L'. 


inc  Indians  at  a  good  figure. 
id  their  owners  not  knowing  now 


I  to  luU   three   large  grindstones  in  a 

vc^  ,,   the   Isthmus,   sharpening,  o«t  ol 

;sighl,  the  implements  which  he  had  sold,  and  charging  therc- 
lor  a  sum  wjual  to  the  original  cost.  This  the  Indians  cheer- 
fully paid;  and  during  otte  voyage^  $even  thousand  caslel- 
Ian  thus  secured. 

!  he   te^me  of  Oveido  at  Andgtui»  cacique  Bca 

.%1ev^  u  rds«  nchidixi^  Martin  de  But^^  visittHUtr 

Uv  the  an  de  Esouray  took  forty  men  and  went 

OUT  icil  tbe  itbdlioiis  cacique,     l^n  Juhr  i«  1522, 

Ri'  .  the  clerical  friend  of  Vasco  Ntmeat,  rettmied 

10  and  in  the  same  vessel  came  the  licesciate  Sancfao 

de  another  alcalde  mayor.    His  first  dtspensatioa  of 

iuN  upon  chief  Corobari.  who  was  senteoced  to  be 

aucf  which  the  judge  proceeded  In  ftaMBiL  As 
\  N^:ame  depopniated,  the  natii^  rcfii^  conragR 
cu  Id  ftnm  ttie  tpwn^    LWeiiow  in  ikbubl.  fOfJL 

vStatuTOw  ttiji 

have 

o€  caci-^^^  ^^.™..u,  and 


.  ^'  'T53v"lnenr^^^SC^3^" 


be  mnsl  haire  died  or 


oon  his 


7^  kmmdf^  fomriftm 


OF  ANTIGUA 


To  add  to  his  troubles,  Oviedo  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife  and  son  while  at  Antigua.  One  of  his  official 
acts  was  to  send  the  bachiller  Corral  to  Spain  in  chains;  but 
the  lawyer  soon  returned,  and  was  appointed  by  Pedrarias 
to  relieve  Oviedo.  When  tlie  order  was  read  in  council, 
Oviedo — ^who  held  a  commission  from  the  emperor  as  regidor 
perpetuo — laid  aside  his  staff  of  office  as  president  and  took 
a  seat  among  the  members,  saying,  "This  is  my  place,  given 
me  by  the  emperor;  here  will  I  henceforth  serve  their  Majes- 
ties, as  in  duty  bound,  and  here  only."  The  people  of  Antigua 
then  elected  Oviedo  to  represent  them  in  Spain.  While  wait- 
ing for  a  vessel,  he  brought  charges  against  the  Governor 
before  AJarconcillo ;  for  which  he  suffered  a  dangerous  wound 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Pedrarias  then  ordered  his 
residencia  to  be  taken,  and  even  placed  him  in  irons  until 
bonds  should  be  given.  Oviedo  got  through  his  residencia 
with  a  fine  of  twenty  castellanos  for  sending  Corral  to  Spain- 
There  was  another  attempt  to  murder  him ;  so  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  1523,  he  embarked  on  a  vessel  for  Nombre  de  Dios,  but 
bore  off  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to  Spain. 

With  the  departure  of  Oviedo   Antigua  rapidly  wfiPt  fl^^n; 

until"gtliyj3ieTOTlibero  was  left    In  September^  I5^4t  he  and 

I  fiis  entire  family  were  killed  by  the  Indians^  anq  the  town 

I  re^!ngga°°to  ashes.     EJarien   re tui-ned  to  nature,  and  to  the 

Idommion  oflBe'few  surviving  natives.     From  that  day  until 

this,  the  white  man  has  not  been  able  to  establish  bimsdf^ 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Isthmus. 

Contemporary  maps  do  not  give  the  location  of  the  town  of  Darien  or 
Antigrua.  l^tcr  cartographers  indicate  it»  site  on  the  west  side  of  the 
golf  of  Urabi,  within  Cabo  Tiburon.  We  find  the  name  also  written 
Dariena,  Darken,  Danon,  Danem,  Taretia*  Tarictir,  etc.  Ovddo  de- 
clares that*  after  the  capture  of  Cemaco*s  villajye,  the  bachiller  Encisco 
found  that  the  river  which  flows  by  the  settlement  possessed  the  same 
name,  so  he  ordered  the  town  to  be  called  La  Guardia  (The  Guard).  A 
little  later,  when  Encisco  was  deposed,  Balboa  commanded  that  the 
place  be  called  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua. 

"Todo  lo  que  es  dicho,  desdc  el  cabo  de  la  Aguya  y  Sancta  Maria, 
descubrio  el  capitan  Rodngo  de  Bastidas»  como  est^  dicho  en  cl  Hbro 
ni  de  la  primera  parte  de  aquesta  Hlsioria  general  de  Indkis:  pcro  no 
,  vido  la  Cuenta  ni  el  no  grande  de  Sanct  Johan  qtic  en  clla  entra:  que 
laqucllo  despues  lo  descubrio  el  adelantado  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa«  como  sc  dira  adelante  en  su  Ingar  En  estas  dos  costas  del 
golpllO  de  Urabi  fueron  fundados  los  dos  primcros  pueblos  que  ovo 
de  ^rfpstianos  en  la  Tierra-Firroc:  el  primer  el  de  Urabi,  y  cl  scgundo 
el  de  la  Guardia.  a  par  del  rio  Darien ;  la  qual  probla^ion  se  Uamo  dcspucs 
Sancia  Maria  de  la  Antiqua,  como  sc  diri  adelante.  En  esta  provincia 
de  Caribana  sc  acaba  la  gcnte  de  los  flecheros  de  la  hierba,  la  qua! 
ttira  desde  engima  dc  la  isla  de  la  Trenidad,  v  algo  mas  al  Oncnte,  y  de 
la  otra  parte  del  golpho  dc  Urabi,  en  la  costa  del  Ponicntc  do  cs  la 
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Cuenta  y  entrada  de  aquel  poderoso  rio  de  Sanct  Johan.  Y  adelante 
es  la  lengua  que  llatnan  de  Cueva,  y  no  usan  los  indios  fiechas ;  y  porque 
en  este  golpho  de  Urabi  cogian  desde  los  navios  del  capitan  Bastidas 
agua  dulge  en  ocho  bracas,  llamaron  i  esta  ensenada  Mar  Dulce,  de  la 
qua!  adelante  en  su  lugar  y  tiempo  se  dirin  mas  particularidades,  y  de 
aquella  provingia  y  lengua  de  Cueva,  la  qual,  so  ciertos  limites,  la 
mando  llamar  el  Rey  Cath61ico  Costilla  del  Oro;  y  alli  he  yo  residido 
algund  tiempo— ^omo  II.  lib.  XXI.  cap.  VI. 
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GIL  GONZALEZ  DAVILA 

The  First  Conquistador  in  Nicaragua 


''But  we^  who  tough t  for  China'f  strmnd. 
By  octSLa  wayi  untried. 
Forgot  our  nuMioii  when  we  cut 

Our  anchor  in  %  tide 
That  Jditcd  a  gem  too  wondrous  fair 
For  Any  eutern  sea  to  wear," 

Thomai  FrosL 


NDRES  NINO»  the  pilot,  who  had  been  with 
Vasco  Nunez  on  the  South  Sea,  got  a  notion 
into   his   head   that    the    Spice    Islands   and 
oriental  splendor,  which  all  were  still  seek- 
ing, were  not  very  far  from  the  south  shore 
of  the  Isthmus,     All  he  needed  was  ships; 
so  in   15 19,  we  find  him  back  in  Spain  so- 
liciting the   Council    of   the   Indies    for    tlic 
vessels  of  Vasco  Nunez,  in  which  to  sail  on 
the   South   Sea  in   search   of  the   Moluccas* 
Nino  succeeded  no  better   for  himself  than 
he  had  for  Diego  de  Albites,  and  was  about 
losing  hope,  when  he  was  referred  to  the  contador  of  His- 
paniola,  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,'  then  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 
Gil  GoTlgalez  wag  armSn  of  good  family,  considerable  iri 


i 


fluence,  and  stood  w^ell  with  the  all-poweriul  l^onseca.  Ht 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  the  tamous  pilot,  and  the  rest  was* 
easy.  Gil  Gonzalez  was  to  be  captain-general  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Nino  a  pardner  and  pilot;  and  Andres  de  Cereceda  the 
contador.  By  royal  order'  issued  at  Barcelona  the  i8lh  of 
June,  1519,  the  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro  was  directed 
to  turn  over  to  Gil  Gonzalez  the  vessels  built  by  Balboa.  Lope 
de  Sosa,  who  had  not  yet  left  Spain,  promised  to  aid  the 
enterprise  in  every  way  he  could.    The  expedition,  consisting 


*  No  relation  to  Pcdrarias  Divila. 

■As  showing  the  increase  of  European  stock  in  the  recently  settled 
island  of  Jamaica,  the  crown  agreed  to  ftimish  there  500  hogs  for  the 
expedition,  in  addition  to  2,000  loads  of  cassava. 
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of  two  hundred  men,  landed  at  Ada  prior  to  the  arrival  of 

Sosa  at  Antigua.  Gil  Gonzalez  despatched  the  royal  order 
to  Pedrarias  by  the  hand  of  Juan  de  Sauce,  who  delivered 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  notary,  Martin  Estete. 

It  is  interesting  to  witness  how  the  villainous  old  hypocrite 
received  the  royal  command.  **And  forthwitli  the  said  lieu- 
tenant-general/* writes  the  notary,  '*took  the  said  cedula  of 
his  Highness  in  his  hands  and  kissed  it.  and  placed  it  on  his 
head,  and  said  that  he  would  obey  it,  and  that  he  did  obey 
it  with  the  utmost  reverence  he  could  and  ought,  as  a  letter 
and  commandment  of  his  king  and  natural  lord,  whom  may 
it  please  God  our  Lord  to  let  live  and  reign  during  many  and 
long  years,  with  increase  of  kingdoms  and  seignories;  and. 
as  to  the  fulfilment  thereof,  that  his  lordship  would  see  to 
it»  and  answer  and  provide  therefor  as  might  be  conducive  to 
his  Highness'  service/' 

The  foxy  Pedrarias  did  not  want  to  have  such  an  influential 
man  as  was  Gil  Gonzalez  in  his  territoryp  so  offered  many 
excuses,  and  finally  refused  to  deliver  the  ships.  Gil  Gonzalez 
thought  he  could  wait  until  the  new  governor  arrived;  but 
here  fortune  favored  Pedrarias,  and  Sosa  died  before  setting 
foot  on  the  Isthmus.  Even  this  did  not  discourage  the  per- 
sistent Gil  Gonzalez,  and  he  took  apart  his  ships  and  car- 
ried them  over  the  mountain  to  the  Rio  Balsas,  just  as  Balboa 
had  done.  He  put  together  four  vessels,  and  like  Vasco 
Nunez  again,  lost  them  before  getting  out  of  the  river.  The 
party,  reduced  more  than  half  in  number  since  leaving  Ada, 
then  went  to  the  Pearl  Islands  in  canoes. 

Rendered  desperate,  Gil  Gonzalez  insisted  that  Pedrarias 
furnish  men  to  help  build  new  ships ;  and  in  time  four 
miserable  vessels  were  ready  at  the  Pearl  Islands.  After 
losing  most  of  his  men,  and  spending  all  his  wealth,  Gil 
Gc^nzalez  started  out  on  the  21st  of  January,  1522.  After 
sailing  westward  a  hundred  leagues,  he  was  obliged  to  beach 
three  of  his  ships,  on  account  of  the  worm-holes,  while  the 
fourth  was  sent  back  to  Panama  for  pitch  and  other  neces- 
sary articles.  Landing  his  four  horses,  and  one  himdred 
men,  the  commander  followed  the  coast  by  land,  directing 
Nino  to  take  the  ships  on  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  leagues, 
and  wait  for  him  in  some  safe  harbor.  The  Christians  trudged 
along  for  many  days  through  mud  and  rain,  and  burning 
heat,  gathering  gold  from  the  Indians,  and  baptizing  them 
afterwards.* 

*  The  writer  has  travelled  through  this  region,  and  is  convinced  that 
the  Spaniards  found  the  country  much  more  populated  than  it  now  is, 
with  less  undergrowth  and  better  trails. 
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ll  If  worth  ootinff  thai  Gil 
WIS  not  waiTcd  upoo.  Thetc 
wkhotit  bloodshed,  if  possiblr 
thcf  alhtl  an  island ,  where  the  tioods  descended,  &Qd  they 
toiighl  refuge  in  the  chltVs  ^^vmlnce'"  surrounded  by  water 
for  a  fortnight.     Tht  lo  softened   that   i!»e 

poftti  of  the  hotise   ".i.-^  nio  the  earth;  when  the 

Spaniards  cut  their  way  v  the  roof,  and  dwelt  in  the 

tree-top*  for  levctml  days  umu  lU'-  '  wn.   After 

anieh  irilmlaHmtp  toftiiMd  hw  U^]  Iden  onta- 

mrms.  thr  to  a  fp  'iKi^aku  called  Som 

VkenU*  >  ilidr  5^         ,  «>uiid  Andrtt  NIfto 

with  the  ihipa. 

The  commander  was  snflTering  with  cramps  from  escposare, 
aiul  wisheil  the  pilot  to  lead  the  land  p«rty*  but  the  mm 
wotiM  not  have  tt ;  so  they  started  off  as  before,  leairtnK  two 
ships  in  the  fn>lf  ^n  charp^  of  the  treasure.  Near  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  '^^  '  t  a  radque,   whose  name  was 

Skoya^  who  f  1  te  men  with  r^^W  fo  the  vahie 

of  fourteen  tbuitsaod  ca^ielUnas,     He  pr  to 

be  haprired.  and  gave  up  h\%  Koldcn  idol  ris- 

ttans  1  civ  cheriAed     Nicoya  warned  tc  men 

of  a  K-.-  ^,;  .ttT^n    fifiy  Ifagues  to  the  noru. ---...,  whose 
name  was  \i  "He  is  wise  as  well  as  valiant,  and 

Guar  little  army  wui  quicldy  mefr  *  ^  ^  his  warrior  host." 
e  was  reputed  to  liavc  nmich  gol  Spaniards  thought 

they  woold  hasard  an  tnlervkw  wtUi  liie  redot^Hable  caci<]tie. 
nn  rWitalez  sent  messengers  ahead  to  annoance  his  com- 
in  was  recerved  by  Niearacoa  in  a  peaceful  manner 

H«  I  if  the  V.^nfrf!  wliifr  men  came  from  heaven*  and 

the   tr  did     ''But  how^  talkxd 

Nicar»|,u.i,     .n^^  he  flight  of  an  arrow,  or 

ridtni;  a  cloud,  or  in  a  betit  bow^**    The  chief 

ugc  wUAcb  had  destroyed  the  earth, 
c  anotfier;  or  would  ttie  sky  fall  and 
ii)e  tun  and  bkkm  obtain  their  It|;ht :  and 
.n'l  colfl.  and  darkness*    U^w  'nrL^f*  wete 

nd 


?     V%  here  iIim 
r  came  beat 
the  stars,  and  wh 


•^T* 


•I    .' 


Is 

•AU4.  , 
fives  Kkai 

rrvirici   t^r  * 


^jra.  sfir 

^%tu>    A  tsier  wHitr»  laore  iagcn 
■  Ihc  ifTiaia  uf  the  namt  fee  ^ 
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>j^  ^    DU  ^e  Aipe  never  die ; 
asi  'td^  td  tk  Christians  so 


••>^ 


aitecii  br  a  half -naked  bar- 

wt  are   assured    by 

tint  tbeir  commander  answered 

r.    The  priest  baptized 

^^e^M  ID  xlm  nmber  of  9,017,  large  and 

^  >  MiQi^  ^inaed 

ar^  body  of  water,  which, 

ih,     Gil  Gonzalez   rode  his 

n;  calling  it  Mar  Duke, 

^     'Oe  <s9ieifilioci  had  set  out  to  find  the 

was  looking  out  for  the  supposed 

A  canoe  was  sent  out  on  the 

.^e  pilots  I  had  with  me/'  writes 

of  the  expedition,   "certify 

and  if  so  it  is  a  great  dis- 

lAJiu  one  sea  to  the  other*  is  but  two 

A'ftrw  kirel  road.'' 

illed  Diriangen,  heard  of  these  celestial 

"^•*"ii«s  rites  of  salvation,  and  resolved 

e  van  of  his  train  were  five  hundred 

—  ing  one  or  two  live  turkeys,  fol- 

i.    Then  came  seventeen  women 

i  of  gold;  after  which  were  five 

ie  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  bearing 

aiquin  adorned  with  colored  cloths 

sat    Dtriangen.      He    presented    his 

Lindred    golden    hatchets     valued    at 

inos,  to  Gil   Gonzalez.     The  latter 

iL>t  wish  to  Ijecome  a  Christian,  and 

.1  S|>ain;  to  which  Diriangen  replied 

\^ith  his  women  and  priests,  and  re- 

iliree  days.     The  wily  barbarian  then 

SJv  Titter  njod  W35  borne  away* 

\uril  17*  1522 — Diriangen  suddenly  ap- 

,.,^    .V-  *^^'*<^  thousand  of  his  tribesmen,  armed 

^H^^^poil)^*  lances,  and  arrows,  and  wearing 

u  Cv>*i^      *  ^i«r«  was  a  desperate  hand  to  hxmd 

^  HikHm^i  gave  way,  and  were  driven  off  by 

'J«r  ind  two  other  horsemen/      After 

.H  iM  f^fi^  Ocean  to  Lake  Nicaragua. 

,v   ik^-tf'  i<  tvi  nifiitioo  of  dogs  on  this  expedition. 


.<-     '"^ 


■•n^ 
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lids  evidence  of  haittltty.  the  Spaitimrdfl  decided  to  refum  to 


Hivliiir    discovered    the    vuinenbtlky    of    the    beirdid 
ttrtOK'  '  ^   bnplifed    Tadtsifi^    itiddenlv    apo$tatitcd«    and 

harra^  Spejitards  durmp  their  inarefi  tjack  to  the  5hfp«; 

Niciimgyji  ft  people  beiiifr  the  moit  aggreaatve.  W 
region,  Gtl  Cc»nz-ilr7  inquired  if  anv  wfiitir  inen  ^ 
the  counlf}'  h  ico.  but  fou  tie  wai  to 

arrive  in  the  i^im-ji  abottt  I^c  .>uar<4ftta.  Gu  ^•'•nriJei 
reached  the  pidf  of  San  Vicmir  df^ht  dav%  after  the  return 
of  Nififi  and  hi»  |iany-    The  pilot  r  hid  coasted 

three  httn#<f  rd  anH  ft  f ly  Icapiet  nor  i  *  iig  poi»ibly 

the  a  tif  Dirfes'  conqocat     tic  discovered  a  larse 

bay  v,\  '  iialei  called  PcMiieea,  in  honnr  of  hit  frieM 

the  btfthop  of  iltsrgos;  a  name  which  it  -  n«     To  an 

bland  *^»»»*"»  •'*»-  »"^^  *»-  '•^*-  t*^-  "-*"r  of  i..-  ^Vtrontla. 

Thf  cm  tht  t   June, 

reported  that  ristianity  t.^ 

so  tt>e  rate  ]»cr  ^ul  can  c^^iU  be  cakub' 
and  inxrlv  rtjtnpT^d  rr^^m.  Cil  Gonialei  i 
strmn^'  ^^^g   &   nian,  and   br 

more  ,^     ,.  ,  ,, .....    captain  on  Tierra  h 

Pedrarias,  of  cour^*  undertook  to  get  some  of  Iha  ind 

aO  the  creiltt  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  wht*  n  mc  md 
tried  his  be«t  to  defeat  Gi1  Gonialei  took  his  gold,  left 
P.^  V  ^teaUh,  find  escaMd  tn  a  caravel  tying  at  Nombre 

d<  vhich  he  had  pitrumsed  fur  a  thousud  eastellaiiQS, 

ju^t  m^  the  tntniiDos  of  the  Governor  appoired  on  the  ihon 
with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

Git  Goficaiei  reache<i  Espalk>la  in  safety,  where  the  royal 
Amdi^neia  approved  of  his  acts,  and  advi**-*  '-*•-*  •'•  '^•'-^-^-*'' 
at  once  tn  the  eastern  ih«>re  of  Tierra  : 
Freshwater  Sea.  and  search  for  a  passa^cc  w  u  irurii  inc 
North  Sca«  thereby  avoidtni^  eollttion  with  Pedrariaa.  Gtl 
Gonzales  drspatcb  ntonio  de  Cereoeda,  to 

Spain  with  a  rept  .  i  niap  of  the  wot  coast 

of  Tierra  Finrte  fnan  Panamn  lo  the  gulf  of  Fonseca.  Hi 
then  paid  over  ihc  Vmi^-  >hafi?  of  thp  ifol*!  antl  saSed  from 
Sanio  Domioi;  :  the  strait 

snpfMMcd  to  coiiuiiuiin  1  ric  o(|tiatocial 

current*  here  flowing  north  of  the 

Dfwogmad*  ^  Cradaa  4  Dioa, 

whtre  the  .4ched  the  mainlaod 

on  the  north  -^Hfre  ut  H^fidttras,  «ml  entered  a  pon  about 
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twenty  leagues  cast  of  Golfo  Dulce,  where  a  stonn  obliged 
hitii  to  throw  overboard  some  horses  to  save  his  ship,  from 
which   it   was  called   Puerto  de  Caballos*    The  wind  drove 
him  westward  to  Ciolfo  Dulce,  where  he  took  possession  and 
started  the  colony  of  San  Gil  de  Buenavista.     With  the  re- 
mainder uf  his  men  he  coasted  to  the  east,  disembarked  be- 
tween   Cape    Honduras   and    Cape   Camarones,    and    started 
southward  overland  to  fmd  Lake  Nicaragua. 

Asi  he  approached  his  Mar  Dulce,  Gil  Gonzalez  met  a  body 
M.trils  connnanded  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  sent  out  by 
!  the   lieutenant   of    Pedrarias   in    Nicaragua.     They 

I  it  a  place  called  Toreba,  and  Gil  Gonzalez  finally 

t   Soto;  securing  his  treasure  amounting  to  one 
hundretl  and  thirty  thousand  castellanos.     Satisfied  with  his 
^.......^    jind  not  pre|>ared  to  meet  a  superior  force  under 

Gil  Oonealex  returned  to  Puerto  Caballos. 

Kvi*f  Hfiifi-  the  subjugation  of  Mexico — whicli  was  accom- 
t  Hernando  Cortes  had  been  hearing  of  rich 

>i  ^uth.    Tn  addition,  he  was  urged  by  Charles  V, 

to  kH»k  tiu-  the  strait  which  all  were  seeking.    On  the  nth  of 
I  M.i....  V    I  .^  *  r,.,  I...  ^^'ipatchcd  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  from  San 

—flow  Vera  Cruz — under  command  of 

i^mictions  to  hunt  for  a  strait  as  far 

1HT  at  Honduras,  Olid  turned  traitor 

.  pi.i6sess  the  country  on  liis  own 

Ki  got  back  to  Puerto  Caballos, 

\  x*t  irom  Mexico  under  Olid.    This  made 

-t  c'\|Hrditions  in  the  region  of  the  present 

IS— I'til   Gonzalez,  the  first  explorer, 

•c  crvtwn;  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cor- 

.  v^ho  were  trying  to  steal  the  land  for 
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Casas  and  Gil  Gonzalez ;  but  is  stabbed  by  the  pair  while  enter- 
taining them  at  his  table,  and  crawls  away  to  an  Indian  hut  to 
die,  Casas  becomes  master  of  the  situation,  and  Gil  Gonzalez 
accompanies  him  through  Guatemala  to  Mexico.  When  they 
arrive  there,  conditions  had  changed,  and  they  barely  escaped 
execution  at  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Cortes.  Ultimately, 
both  were  sent  to  Spain  for  trial.  Gil  Gonzalez  was  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Fayal,  but  reached  Seville  in  April,  1526; 
where  he  was  confined  in  the  atarazana,  or  arsenal.  Liberated 
on  parole,  as  a  knight  commander  of  Santiago,  he  returned  to 
his  home  at  Avila ;  where  he  soon  died,  deeply  repentant  of  his 
sins,  we  are  told,  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1526. 

Gomara's  account  of  the  questions  addressed  by  Nicaragua  to  the 

Christians: 

"Paso  grandes  platicas  y  disputas  con  Gil  Gonzalez  y  rcligiosos 
Nicaragua,  que  agudo  era.  y  sahio  en  sus  ritos  y  antiguedades.  Pre- 
gunto  si  teniau  noticia  los  cristianos  del  gran  diluvio  que  aneg6  la 
tierra,  hombres  y  animales,  6  si  habia  dc  haber  otro;  si  la  tierra  se 
habia  de  trastornar  6  cacr  el  cielo;  cuindo  6  como  perderian  su 
claridad  y  curso  el  sol,  la  luna  y  estrellas ;  que  tan  grandes  eran ;  quien 
las  mo  via  y  tenia.  Preguntd  la  causa  de  la  escuridad  de  las  noches  y 
del  frio,  tachando  la  natura,  que  no  hacia  siempre  claro  y  calor,  pues 
era  mejor;  que  bonra  y  gracias  sc  debian  al  Dios  trino  de  cristianos, 
que  hizo  los  cielos  y  sol,  i  quien  a«jrtraban  por  Dios  en  aquellas  tierras, 
la  mar,  la  tierra,  el  hombrc,  que  sciiorca  las  avcs  que  volan  y  peces  que 
nadau,  y  todo  lo  al  del  mundo.  Donde  teuian  de  estar  las  almas,  y 
que  habian  de  hacer  salidas  del  cuerpo,  pues  vivian  tan  poco,  siendo 
tnmortalcs,  Prcgunto  asimesmo  si  moria  el  santo  padre  de  Roroa, 
vicario  de  Cristo,  Dios  de  cristianosj  y  c6mo  Jesu.  sietido  Dios,  es 
Kombrc,  y  su  mad  re,  virgen  pariendo ;  y  sr  el  emperador  y  rey  de  Cas- 
tilla,  de  quien  tantas  proezas,  virtudes  y  poderio  contaban,  era  mortal: 
y  para  que  tan  pocos  hombres  querian  tanto  oro  como  buscaban, 

Gil  Gonzalez  y  todos  los  suyos  estuvieron  atentos  y  maravillados 
oycndo  tales  preguntas  y  palabras  i  un  bombrc  medio  desnudo,  b4rbaro» 
y  sin  letras»  y  cicrtainente  fu6  un  admirable  razonamiento  el  de  Nica- 
ragua, y  nunca  indio,  a  lo  que  alcanzo,  liabl6  como  61  k  nuestros 
espafioles.  Respondi61c  Gil  Gonzalez  como  cristiano,  y  lo  mas 
filos6ficaniente  que  supo,  y  satisfizole  a  cuanto  pregunt6  barto  bien. 
No  pongo  las  razones,  que  seria  fastidioso,  pues  cada  uno  que  fucrc 
cristiano  las  sabc  y  las  pucde  considcrar,  y  con  la  respucsta  lo 
convcrtio.  Nicaragua,  que  atentisimo  estuvo  al  sermon  y  diilogo, 
pregunt6  a  oido  al  faraute  si  aquella  tan  sotil  y  avisada  gente  de 
K.<^pafia  venia  del  cielo,  y  si  baj6  en  nubes  6  volaudo,  y  pidi6  luego  el 
baptismo,  consmtiendo  derribar  los  idolos." 

Historia  de  las  Indias^  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara. 
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S  WK  have  seen.  Panama'  was  founded  on  the 
15th  <if   .\ii^:tisi.    13 1<).  !iy    lV*lrarias   Davila. 
Thr  new  Hrttlrn.i-nt  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
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Among  the  special  privileges  granted  the  new  city,  was  that 
for  the  first  ten  years  it  had  to  pay  only  a  tenth  on  gold ;  the 
eleventh  year,  one  ninth ;  the  twelfth,  one  eighth ;  and  so  on  to 
the  fifteenth  year,  when  the  usual  fifth  would  be  collected. 
Later  on,  by  decree  dated  from  Lisbon,  December  3rd,  1581, 
Panama  received  the  honors  and  titles  of  *'fnt4y  Noble  y  fnuy 
Lear'  (very  Noble  and  very  Faithful)  ;  and  her  regidores  en- 
joyed the  title  of  veinticuatros,  as  in  Seville  and  Cordova. 

The  first  regidores,  or  aldermen,  of  Panama,  were  Gonzalo 
de  Badajoz,  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares,  Rogel  de  Loris, 
Pascual  de  Andagoya,  Martin  Estete,  Benito  Hurtado,  Luis  de 
la  Rocha,  and  Francisco  Gonzalez.  The  new  alcalde  mayor, 
Hernando  de  Salaya,  was  made  lieutenant  of  Pedrarias  in 
Panama.  Alonso  de  la  Puente,  the  treasurer;  Diego  Marquez, 
the  contador;  and  Miguel  Juan  de  Ribas,  the  factor,  still  re- 
tained office.  Fray  Vicente  de  Peraza,  the  successor  of  bishop 
Quevedo,  was  still  at  Antigua  in  1524.  Pedrarias  used  his 
blandishments  on  the  bishop,  and  induced  him  to  transfer  the 
episcopal  see  over  to  the  new  city.  Peraza  had  not  been  long 
in  Panama  before  he  and  Pedrarias  quarreled  at  cards,  during 
which  the  bishop  told  the  governor  what  he  thought  of  him ; 
and  soon  after  the  bishop  died.  Then  the  vicious  old  wretch 
had  words  with  Salaya,  the  alcalde  mayor,  and  threatened  to 
chop  off  his  head.  "More  than  one  head  you  have  wrongfully 
cut  off/*  retorted  Salaya,  *'but  he  who  cuts  off  my  head  must 
have  a  better  head  than  mine;  and  that  you  have  not"  Then 
the  governor  got  friendly  again,  and  Salaya  suddenly  died. 
Everybody  believed  that  Pedrarias  had  poisoned  these  men, 
but  no  charges  were  ever  preferred  against  him. 

In  1522,  Pascual  de  Andagoya  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Indians,  and  went  to  explore  the  country  east 
of  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel,  called  Chochama;  where  the  natives 

many  incursions  into  the  country  from  Darieti,  had  carried  off  great 
numbers  of  Indians,  and  as  the  land  was  of  small  extent  from  one  sea 
to  the  other,  there  were  very  few  Indians  at  the  time  that  the  land  was 
divided,  and  the  governor  could  give  only  ninety  Indians  in  reparti- 
miento,  or  fifty  or  forty.  And  as  each  cacique  had  to  give  nearly  all 
his  Indians,  who  were  required  to  till  the  ground  and  build  houses, 
and  as  those  that  remained  were  taken  off  to  the  mines,  where  they  died, 
in  a  short  time  neither  chiefs  nor  Indians  were  to  be  found  in  all  the 
land-"— Po^rMfl/  de  Andagoya,  trans,  by  Clements  R.  Markham. 

Bancroft  states  that:  "The  boundaries  of  the  munincipality  extended 
about  forty-five  leagues  in  every  direction  from  the  three  leagues  of  city 
lands  in  the  centre." 

Herrera  says  that  Panama  was  much  disliked  by  the  settlers,  on 
account  of  its  unhealthy  situation^  and  that  40.OOO  men  were  computed 
to  have  died  there  of  disease  within  the  first  twenty -eight  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  city. 
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Espinosa  wished  to  found  a  colony  at  Nata'  the  most  at- 
tractive place  yet  visited  on  the  Isthmus.  He  left  at  Nat4 
fifty  men  under  Compaiion,  and  returned  to  Panama.  Urraca 
threatens  Companon  by  night  and  kills  one  of  his  men,  but  is 
scared  off  by  a  single  Spanish  soldier.  Runners  are  despatched 
for  aid,  and  Hernando  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  governor  him- 
self appear  with  reinforcements.  They  go  out  after  Urraca 
and  fight  for  five  days,  but  are  forced  to  come  back  to  Nata, 
leaving  the  cacique  unbeaten.  Pedrarias  divides  the  lands  and 
captive  Indians  among  such  of  his  soldiers  as  elect  to  settle  at 
Nata,  and  sixty  choose  to  remain  and  start  a  pueblo.  Diego  de 
Albites  is  left  as  the  governor*?  lieutenant,  and  finally  makes 
peace  with  Urraca;  which  displeases  Pedrarias,  who  appoints 
Francisco  Companon  to  govern  Nata. 

Chiriqui  was  the  name  of  a  province  west  of  Veragiia,  and 
Benito  Hurtado  was  sent  there  to  found  a  settlement.  The 
country  was  thinly  populated,  and  the  two  principal  chiefs, 
Varcclas  and  Burica,  submitted  without  resistance.  For  two 
years  the  colony  remained  unmolested ;  but  the  Spaniards  be- 
came unbearable,  and  the  Indians  rose  in  revolt.  Urraca 
again  took  up  arms,  but  was  induced  to  visit  Nata  under  solemn 
assurance  of  safety.  When  in  their  power,  the  Spaniards  put 
the  chief  in  irons,  and  sent  him  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  with  the 
intention  of  shipping  him  to  Spain.  Luckily,  the  brave  cacique 
burst  his  bonds,  and  returned  to  his  home  to  wage  a  relentless 
warfare  against  the  white  invaders.  Like  his  protot)^pe.  the 
Quibian,  on  the  north  coast  of  Veragua,  Urraca  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  Christians,  and  died  among  his  own  people. 

When  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  inspector  and 
historian,  fled  from  Antigua  in  1523,  he  first  went  to  Cuba, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  the  governor,  Diego  Velasquez. 
Later,  Oviedo  went  to  Espafiola,  and  was  invited  by  Diego 
Colon  to  take  passage  with  him  for  Seville;  where  he  arrived  m 
November,  1523.  As  delegate  for  the  city  of  Antigua,  he  en- 
tered complaints  against  Pedrarias.  and  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  new  governor.  He  was  opposed  by  the  wife  of  Pedrarias, 
and  the  bachiller  Corral;  both  in  Spain  at  the  time.  They 
involved  him  in  litigation  for  two  years;  but  the  veedor  suc- 
ceeded in  displacing  Pedrarias,  and  in  securing  the  appointment 
of  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  of  Cordova,  as  governor  of  Castilla  del 
Orn,  and  of  the  licenciado  Juan  de  Salmeron  as  alcalde  mayor 
and  judge  of  residencia. 


•Oviedo  considered  Nati  the  best  of  the  Spanish  settlements. 
describes  the  town  as  bein^  *'two  leases  from  the  sea  up  a  river.* 
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As  Pedrarias  retired  from  Antigua,  and  settled  himself  on 
the  South  Sea  when  Lope  de  Sosa  was  appointed  to  relieve 
him,  so  now  he  opened  up  a  line  of  retreat  to  Nicaragua,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  recent  discovery  by  Gil  Gonzalez*  His 
first  step  was  to  despatch  thither  as  his  lieutenant,  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordoba,  with  Gabriel  de  Rojas.  Frandsco 
Compafion,  and  Hernando  de  Sota  as  captains ;  who  sailed  from 
Panama  in  1524.  Cordoba  founded  a  settlement  at  Urutina  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  which  he  called 
Brusilas:  dismantled  by  order  of  Diego  L<:)pez  Salcedo  in  152^7. 
Then  he  marched  to  the  Mar  Dulce,  and  at  Nequecheri,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  he  started  the  city  of  Granada,  To  the  north- 
west, in  the  province  of  Nagrando,  Cordoba  founded  another 
city  which  he  called  Leon,  One  of  the  brigantines  was  taken 
apart*  carried  overland,  and  rebuilt  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  The 
Freshwater  Sea  was  explored  and  found  to  have  an  outlet  in 
the  Rio  San  Juan,  which,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  rapids, 
was  not  navigated.  One  day  Cordoba  heard  of  a  strange  body 
of  white  men  marching  down  from  the  north,  and  sent  out 
Soto  to  investigate,  who  came  in  conflict  with  Gil  Gonzalez 
D^vila,  as  we  have  already  related. 

Soon  after  Cordoba  settled  in  Nicaragua,*  encouraged  by  the 
Audiencia  at  St.  Domingo^  he  planned  to  throw  off  allegiance 
to  Pedrarias ;  and  called  on  the  citizens  of  Leon  *  and  Granada  * 
to  petition  the  king  for  his  appointment  as  independent  gover- 
nor. This  was  opposed  by  Soto  and  Companon,  who  each 
thought  himself  as  deserving  of  tliat  office  as  Cordoba.  Her- 
nando de  Soto  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Granada,  but 
Companon,  with  a  few  adherents,  liberated  his  companion,  and 
together  they  took  the  field  against  Cordoba,  The  latter  was 
too  nice  a  man,  and  too  squeamish  about  chopping  off  heads  to 
be  a  successful  rebel,  and  allowed  Soto  to  escape  to  the  soutli. 


•*'Thts  land  was  very  populous  and  fertile,  yielding  supplies  of  maize.  ^^ 
and  many  fowb  of  the  country,  and  certain  small  dogs  which  ihey  also*^  1 
eal^  and  many  deer  and  fish.  It  is  a  very  salubrious  land.  The  Indianf*"^ 
were  very  civiUzed  in  their  way  of  life,  like  those  of  Mexico,  for  th^V- 
were  a  people  who  had  c*->me  from  that  country,  and  ihey  had  nea/ 
the  same  language/'  Andagoya  further  tells  us  that  tlicy  had  m: 
beantiful  women,  and  that  both  sexc5  wore  clothes  made  of  cotjjf  ^^ 
There  w^as  very  little  gold  in  the  land,  and  the  Indians  traded  *t»Jif^|.M 
markets  w*ith  cacao,  as  in  New  Spain,  Wives  made  their  husb.  "*^*"j 
attend  on  them,  and  fierform  household  lah<:»r,  and  even  raised  >  royal 
hands  against  them,  and  turned  them  out  of  doors.  ,nes  re- 

in later  years*  the  Spaniards  called  the  region  about  Granad^^    ^ho 
Leon,  Mahom^fs  Paradise,  '    * 

*lci  i6to,  Leon  was  removed  from  its  locatioo  on  Lake  Mat^ 
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In  the  meantime  Cortes  had  made  his  famous  march  down 
from  Mexico,  and  had  established  himself  at  Trujillo,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Honduras.  He  was  pondering  about  seizing  the 
country  to  the  southward,  when  Cordoba,  in  dilemma,  offered 
to  Cortes  the  province  of  Nicaragua  on  condition  that  he  should 
remain  in  command  as  his  lieutenant.  Unfortunately  for 
Cordjoba  and  the  natives,  affairs  in  Mexico  required  the  imme- 
diate return  of  Cortes,  who  sailed  from  Tnijillo  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1526;  leaving  Saavedra  behind  in  command. 

Hernando  de  Soto  with  ten  faithful  followers  started  south- 
ward to  Panama.  The  horses  became  an  encumbrance  in 
crossing  the  mountains  and  penetrating  the  jungles,  and  were 
abandoned.  Footsore,  ragged,  and  weary,  the  little  band  of 
Spaniards  arrived  at  the  town  of  Fonseca,  in  Chiriqui,  lately 
founded  hy  Benito  Hurtado,  who  relieved  their  w^ants  and 
provided  Soto  with  a  canoe  in  which  to  continue  his  journey 
toward  Panama.  He  reached  Nata  in  safety,  and  sent  to  the 
governor  a  report  of  the  revolt  of  Cordoba.  Hoping  to  gain 
favor  with  Pedrarias,  Hurtado  started  tow^ard  Nicaragua  with 
all  his  able-bodied  men,  to  bring  Cordoba  and  his  rebels  to 
terras.  The  infirm  white  men  left  at  Fonseca,  after  waiting  in 
vain  for  the  return  of  Hurtado,  abandoned  the  post,  and  set  out 
toward  the  gulf  of  Nicoya  in  search  of  their  commander. 

When  Pedrarias  heard  of  the  defection  of  Cordoba,  other 

factors,  also,  determined  his  departure  for  Nicaragua,    He  had 

heard  of  the  encroachments  of  Hernando  Cortes  on  the  north, 

and  knew^  that  Pedro  de  los  Rios  would  soon  relieve  him  on  the 

Isthmus,    Most  of  the  men  of  Panama  and  Nata  had  gone  off 

with  Pizarro  and  Almagxo  to  Peru,  and  Pedrarias  had  to  draw 

on  Ada  and  Nombre  de  Dios  in  order  to  raise  a  force  to  cope 

with  Cordoba.'    A  large  number  of  Indians  were  taken  along, 

and  in  January^  1526,  Pedrarias  sailed  from  Panama.    Perhaps 

Cordoba  relied  too  much  on  the  interference  of  Cortes,  and  the 

support  of  the  Audiencia.     He  tamely  submitted  to  old  Pe- 

irarias,  who  promptly  cut  off  his  head. 

I .. — _ _ . 

ac  site  of  a  larg^  Indian  town,  called  Sutiaba,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Jn^  plain  intervening  between  Lake  Managua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
cecf*  ^"  ^^l"^^*"'  '"  ^^^  Central  America,  states  that  C6rdova  founded 
r  tada  "on  the  site  of  the  aboriginal  town  of  Salt  aba  or  Jaltava,  about 
^  ^  mile  distant  from  Lake  Nicaragua,  on  a  little  bay  which  there 
Oro.  its  crescent  into  the  land  so  as  to  afford  a  comparative  shelter 
and  tli^  constant  and  often  severe  northeast  winds." 

en  Thomas   Gage,  the   English   friar,   visited  Granada,   in    i6j6 

,^  entered  the  city,  in  a  single  day,  not  less  than  1,800  mules  from 

Oynyjidor  and  Honduras  alone,  laden  with  Indigo,  cochineal  and 

descnbcTwo  days  after,  there  came  in  900  more  mules,  one-third  of 

•re  laden  with  silver,  being  the  king's  tribute." 
Twa  Awff 
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TIk  roKkr  mtm  rcnvember  thal^  «o  f«r.  the  eutcrn  thore  of 
Nkimi^psa  Ind  mn  liera  oplorcfl :  moath  of  the  Su 

]tnn  mrrr,  and  tu  rclatkra  aod  pf  ta  Lake  Nkarmpsji 

wn  nitcfiown.    The  routes  to  Grmnadm  uicl  Leon  were  bv 

wa^    ^   .  .iiiaini,  or  down  through  Hondurai  from  lU  north 

COAfl. 

Ca!i*v -t-    Pedrariai  set  ibixit  to  control  Hondura9,  and 
pin  V  r  route  to  the  Caribtxan  Sea.     Saavedra.  left 

oefaind  by  ^ones  10  bold  the  land,  wai  no  match  in  cunnt^g  or 
Mididty  for  Pedrariis.  The  Utter  lent  Captains  Rojas  ud 
Hurtada  V  the  Olancho  nliey.  where  Rojat  had  been 

be(are,  anu  i  nut  by  Cort^    They  haft  a  fight  with  a 

force  from  Tr  <!  lost  two  men.     u  1%  diok  ad- 

vantage of  thv  ,    . ,   ,..v,  and  drrwc  both  ;  at  of  that 

regiim.     Amoc^  the  slain   were    Benito   I  who  had 

fnught  fo  manv  bottles  on  the  Isthmus;  and  j\iAn  lic  Grijalva, 
whn  dt^covcretl  the  southern  shores  of  Mexiro. 

The  fleet  of  Pedrt*  de  los  Rios^  the  new  govrmor  i^f  Caatilla 
ilrl  1  at  Notnbre  de  Dtoa  July  30  «  suite 

almeron.  alcalde  mayor ;  the  t!go  de 


O  ithcrrex  de  los  I^ 

hrt'  the  govem*-ir     V 

governors,  comes  h 
oflSce,  that  of  captu 
Cartagena.    The  n* 
within  a  month  had  ta. 
seiied  the  property  of  'i 
V  *         *       *  !  fcctvem 
fn  -«>ld  at 


rpbew;  jitHl  i^piA^  a  naif* 

irr!  time  fMftln.  maker  of 

mother 

,,,.,-..  .--.of 

flkials  V  id 

'  ir  residence  ai 

to  hold  daring 

of  this,  he  illed  A  V  a\ 

iii  r*anans4,  aad  btit*  k 


*mi^    The  wiK  %M  man  had  cnrried  m* 

Vlcanicni:!.  nnd  left  them  thrre     Accusal         „, 

well  had  be  fore- 
-"•-•r  restored 


KHber 
Kii ;  and  i'cJf ^rias  wa^  a|>|K4UiMl  gOV- 


Over  ta  Spabi.  the  king,  with  or  withoat  the  advice  of  the 
Cacmdl  of  the  Indies,  ehug^  boondariet  in  the  New  World. 

madr  and  imntade  govenine».  &nrT  {ft%n€-n%ed  ofBces  fn  rovAl 
fav  in  ignocam  nA  som^ 

gar^.-  .     .  »..<  rigms  and  v..  ..*-  v-«  ...,  ..iyal  subjc^ii.  -f»v 
wtit  ondergfijng  soch  cruel  hardships  in  America. 
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To  check  the  warring  factions  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua, 
the  emperor,  Charles  V.»  forbade  any  Spaniard  to  draw  his 
sword  against  another;  and  in  1525,  appointed  Diego  Lopez 
de  Salcedo  governor  of  Honduras,  Salcedo  ousted  Saavedra 
at  Trujillo;  and  as  the  limits  of  his  province  were  ill-defined,  he 
departed  with  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  towards 
Laike  Nicaragua,  The  Indians  were  hostile,  and  the  Panama 
settlers  at  Leon  were  rather  glad  to  receive  him.  Salcedo  was 
sworti  in  as  governor  on  the  7th  of  May,  1527.  Pedro  de  los 
Rios  came  up  from  Panama  and  claimed  Nicaragua  as  a  part 
of  Castilla  del  Oro;  but  the  people  would  not  have  him,  and 
Salcedo  ordered  Rios  to  leave  the  province  within  three  days, 
under  a  penally  of  ten  thousand  pesos. 

Saicedo  managed  to  make  himself  very  unpopular,  and  when 
the  people  heard  that  Pedrarias  was  appointed  governor,  they 
locked  him  up.  Old  Pedrarias  arrived  at  Leon  in  March,  1528. 
and  amply  rewarded  Martin  Estete  and  others  who  had  been 
true  to  him.  Salcedo  was  held  a  prisoner  until  Christmas  eve, 
1528;  during  which  time  Pedrarias  gobbled  up  all  the  lands 
to  the  north  that  he  wanted.  It  was  a  case  of  dog  eat  dog,  and 
the  stronger  got  the  bone.  Much  broken  in  health  and  spirit, 
Salcedo  retired  to  his  own  abbreviated  province. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Salcedo  in  Nicaragua  was  to  order 
Gabriel  de  Rojas  to  explore  the  San  Juan  river,  and  to  found 
there  a  settlement.  Pedrarias,  always  quick  to  profit  from  the 
wise  measures  of  others,  increased  this  expedition  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  placing  Martin  Estete  in  chief  com- 
mand. A  settlement  was  started  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  caUed 
Nuez^a  Jaan,  soon  abandoned,  however.  After  passing  down 
the  river,  the  expedition  followed  the  seacoast  northward,  fight- 
ing and  enslaving  the  natives.  Many  were  branded  and  sent  as 
slaves  to  Pedrarias  in  Leon :  others  were  chained  together  and 
used  as  carriers.  When  an  Indian  fell  from  exhaustion,  to  save 
time,  the  Spaniards  cut  off  his  head,  so  as  to  release  the  body. 
Mines  were  found  near  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  where  Rojas  was 
left  in  command  of  a  colony,  while  Estete  returned  to  Leon, 

On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama*  as  on  Hispaniola,  the  natives 
disa|>p€ared  rapidly  under  the  Christianizing  regime  of  the 
white  men ;  so  Pedrarias  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  Indians, 
who  were  sold  in  the  slave*market  he  had  established  at  Pan* 
amtl.  At  this  time.  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Hernando  de  Soto, 
were  among  those  who  took  ship-loads  of  slaves  to  Panama. 
When  Gil  Gonzalez  first  entered  Nicaragua,  that  region,  like 
most  of  the  New  World,  was  well  populated ;  the  city  of  Man* 
agua  alone  containing  about  forty  thousand  souls.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Indians  melted  away  under  the  harsh  rule  of 
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the  conquerors.  So  broken  in  spirit  and  hopeless  became  the 
natives  that  the  women,  like  those  of  Hispank>b,  formed  the 
noble  resolve  not  to  perpetuate  a  race  foredoomed  to  servitude 
or  untimely  death.  Among  the  diversions  of  the  octogenarian 
I'edrarias  at  Leon  were  the  gladiatorial  contests  between  In* 
dians  and  <logs.  At  firsi  young  and  inexperienced  dogs  were 
set  u|)on  the  captives,  which  they  could  drive  off  with  sticks* 
leading  the  poi>r  Indians  to  hope  their  lives  might  be  spared. 
When  this  |)art  of  the  s|x>rt  grew  tame,  several  fierce  old  dogs 
were  introduced  into  the  arena,  which  pulled  down  the  Indians 
and  devoured  their  flesh. 

Pedrarias  despatched  Estete  and  Rojas  to  the  northwest,  in 
the  region  we  know  as  Salvador,  already  over-nm  by  Alvarado, 
the  lieutenant  of  Cortes.  A  settlement  was  attempted,  when 
Jorge  de  Alvarado  ran  them  out,  half  of  the  intruders  deserting 
to  his  standard. 

The  last  days  of  Pe<lrarias  were  saddened  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  f)ermitte<l  the  rich  prize  of  Peru  to  slip  throu{^ 
his  fingers.  The  fourth  interest  which  had  been  given  Ped- 
rarias for  his  favor,  the  governor  relinquished  for  the  paltry 
onsicleration  of  a  thousand  pesos.  .Another  opportunity  to  get 
in  the  game  presented  itself  when  Nicolas  de  Ribera  came  to 
Nicaragua  seeking  recruits  for  Peru,  particularly  Hernando  de 
Soto.'  Ilcman  Ponce,  and  Francisco  Compaflon;  all  able  cap- 
tain<«.  with  vessels  available  for  the  voyage.  The  old  governor 
sent  ail  alguacil  to  Ncizc  Ril)cra's  vessel,  but  he  received  timely 
warning  and  sailc<l  away. 

In  the  niicUt  of  charges  of  fieculation  and  abuse  of  authority. 
Pecirarias  <lie<l  on  the  6th  of  March.  1531.  nearly  ninety  years 
of  age.  I  Ic  was  burie<l  in  the  church  at  Leon,  near  the  remains 
of  his  victim.  Hernandez  de  C6rdoba.  Pedrarias  was  the  most 
cruel  and  infamous  ruler  Spain  e%'er  sent  to  the  Indies.  One 
writer.  <  )vic(lo/  statc<i  that  from  1514.  when  Pedrarias  arrived 
in  Ticrra-I'imic.  until  he  die«l.  he  had  sent  two  million  Indians 
on  the  ji»urney  of  death. 

'  <•  ^  Hrr:  lit  I'eru  with  about  igo  men,  and  was  one  of  tht  few 
Si>.'inMr<l>  wli«>  oindrtnned  the  execution  of  Incs  Atahualpa. 

*".\i  han  trnido  ni4«  Urgai  jonudas  que  camtnar  dot  tnilUonet  de 
ipili..«  <iur  ilr«dc  rl  aAo  de  mill  e  quiniento^  y  catorqc  que  Ilec6  Pe- 
drarias a  U  Tirrra-Finne  ha«ta  quel  murio** 

Hist.  Ctm.  y  Sai^  Hb,  jg^  rsf  •  14- 
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"Carta  4  S.  M.  del  Licenciado  Castaiieda,  juez  de  residencia,  sobre 
la  mucrtc  del  gobcrnador  Pedrarias  Divila;  y  sus  consecuencias  en  la 
Goberaacion  de  Nicaragua.    Mayo  30  de  1531." 

"SACRA  CESAREA  CATHOLICA  MAGESTAD 

Despues  que  a  Vuestra  Magestad  escrebi  la  muerte  del  Thesorero 
Tobilla,  Thesorero  que  fu6  de  Vuestra  Magestad  en  esta  Provincia,  ha 
sucedido  quel  Govemador  Pedro  Arias,  Gobemador  que  era  de 
Vuestra  Magestad,  falleci6  desta  presente  vida  a  seis  de  Marzo  pasado : 
8u  muerte  fue  de  vexes  a  pasiones  y  enfermedades  que  tenia;  en- 
terrose  en  el  Monesterio  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced  desta  Cibdad 
de  Leon;  c  de  m4s  de  scr  Caballero  por  scr  Tenicntc  c  Govemador, 
por  Vuestra  Magestad^  en  estas  partes  fize  hacer  su  entierro  con  toda 
la  mas  honrra  e  abtondad  que  ser  pudo,  porque  fize  venir  al  entierro, 
de  mas  de  los  derigos  que  aqui  se  hallaron,  los  friles  de  los  Monesterios 
de  San  Francisco  e  Santo  Domingo  e  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced 
desta  Cibdad,  le  llevamos  en  los  hombros,  e  fize  que  llevasen  delante 
de  las  cruces  las  banderas  todas  que  tuvo  quando  a  estas  partes  vino 
por  Teniente  de  Vuestra  Magestad,  e  se  las  ^t  poner  encima  de  la 
capilla  mayor  a  do  se  enterr6;  por  manera  que  se  compli6  con  su 
honrra  como  convemia  a  criado  e  Teniente  de  Vuestra  Magestad." 
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THE  QUEST  FOR  PERU 


IIE  OVERTimOW  iiid  tepdt&tioii  of  tlic 
Inoin  cfnpirc  wm»  arrr*mfilialicd  from  Pan* 
Bitm.    Pert],  cootii  greatest  wealih* 

ami  piTscnlinp  '*^  coltare  fouiul  in 

the  New  VVorl  lot  of  one  of  the 

kiwltcft  anil  nulc^^i  u:  cuiuiuerori*  The  prixe, 
by  fight,  ibtmld  have  gime  lo  Vaacu  NuAci 
de  Balboa,  wlio»  had  be  been  a  baier  maa* 
woaM  have  lalleil  awav  from  old  Pedraiiaf, 


and  have  •' 
natkm  ^" 
TMnacn  bad  lookeii.    A 
yei  ripe  lo  lilt  to  dealrucTi'm 
aiooag  the  lorda  of  Pent. 

Praadaco  FlaaiW  waa  K 
Tniiino,  in  Ea^amaditra :  ar 
if  the  pariah  church,  wlv 
'He  grew  itp amid  the  oxu  ....  _ 


least,  the  wofiderful 

^  ;  which  Panctacn  and 

c  later*  the  lime  wa§  not 

UK  evenly  balanced  factiom 

<  loaiflim*  about  1471.  at 

V  hii  mother  on  the  itcpa 

1  UD  hjra  iwineherd/ 

-»i«»»  M  to  SeiriUe,  and 


ni   hmMi   mMkmi    hat 

it  Gowalo  PfiarreL  a  eolnntl  ol  lafaairy.  ref altd  to  bt 

riTMfrv  to  the  iBoicber  ol  Hcraaado  Cortla|  viio  «rm«  a  Plxarra 

Fraadaco    trrwi  wiik  hia  fatber  b  the  hallaa  «ar«  ancl.  in  i$o^ 

aaatara  wHb  OJada  at  Sao  Stbailiaa. 

'It  ii  tomttifiiti  fttate«l  dial  little  Ftmariftco  waa  aackltd  bjr  a 
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sailed  for  Hispaniola.  At  Santo  Domingo,  Pizarro  enlisted 
under  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  and  arrived  in  Tierra  Firme  the  last 
of  the  year  1509.  He  was  left  in  comiTiand  of  the  settlement  at 
San  Sebastian;  and  when  they  moved  across  the  gulf  of 
Uraba  into  Castilla  del  Oro,  Pizarro  served  faithfully  as  a 
captain,  first  under  Vasco  Nunez,  and  then  under  Governor 
Pedrarias.  When  the  latter  laid  out  the  municipality  of  Pan- 
ama, Francisco  Pizarro  received  his  share  of  land  and  a 
rcpartimiento  of  Indians  to  work  it.  Though  he  had  arrived 
at  middle  age,  and  seen  plenty  of  hard  service,  Pizarro  had  no 
desire  to  settle  down  to  the  dull  life  of  a  planter.  Francisco 
Pizarro  was  by  nature  a  robber  and  soldier.  The  unknown  re- 
gion to  the  south,  rumored  to  possess  gold  and  jewels  in  abund- 
ance, yet  remained  to  be  discovered,  and  awaited  a  conqueror 
strong  enough  to  seize  and  to  hold  it.  What  Cortes  had  done 
in  the  north,  Pizarro  might  do  in  the  south.  The  recent  voyage 
of  Andagoya  went  no  fartlier  than  Puerto  de  Pinas,  where 
Balboa  had  been  before  him,  but  his  report  confirmed  the 
former  stories  of  greater  wealth  to  the  southward. 

Pizarro  determined  on  an  expedition  beyond  the  region  then 
known  as  Biru,  and  went  to  Father  Luque*  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds.  Fernando  de  Luque  had  been  school-master 
{ maestrescuela)  of  the  church  at  Antigua,  and  was  then 
acting  vicar  of  Panama.  He  had  saved  some  money,  amounting 
to  twenty  thousand  castellanos,  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
project.  Diego  de  Almagro,  another  soldier  of  fortune,  a  few 
years  older  than  Pizarro,  and  likewise  of  illegitimate  birth, 
joined  in  the  enterprise;  and  Pedrarias,  the  governor,  grac- 
iously permitted  these  three  men  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes 
provided  he  received  one-fourth  of  the  plunder.  Pizarro  was 
to  command  the  expedition,  Almagro  to  fit  out  and  have  charge 
of  the  vessels,  while  Father  Luque  would  raise  the  money  and 
look  after  the  governor. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1524,  Pizarro  sailed*  from 
Panama  with  about  a  hundred  men,  and  four  horses ;  leaving 
Almagro  behind  to  equip  and  follow  in  another  vessel.  Pizarro 
stopped  at  Taboga ;  then  to  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  to  the  river 
of  Birii  on  the  mainland.  Finding  there  no  provisions,  he  put 
to  sea  again,  and  ran  into  a  ten  days'  storm.  In  a  port  called 
Puerto  del  Hambre,  Pizarro  landed  most  of  his  party,  and  sent 
Gil  de  Montenegro  in  the  ship  back  to  the  Pearl  Islands  for 
supplies.     When  these  arrived,  he  continued  south-eastward 

'  Soon  called  Padre  Loco  for  entering  into  this  foolish  undertaking. 
Father  Luque  owned  the  revenues  of  the  island  of  Taboga. 
'  In  one  of  the  vessels  built  by  Balboa. 
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force  tiick  U>  Pasiainji,  U   i    li.  .     i  mM  rHH|»rr^,  l\M^i 
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Licentiate  Caspar  de  Espinosa,'  who  furnished  the  twenty  thou- 
sand pesos.  Pizarro  and  Almagro  bind  themselves  in  the  most 
solemn  and  legal  manner  to  turn  over  to  the  said  Luqiie  all  the 
lands,  rents,  vassals,  treasures,  and  emoluments  arising  from 
their  grants  and  conquests;  and  in  case  they  engaged  in  any 
other  enterprise,  and  failed  to  perform  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract, they  pledged  themselves  and  all  they  possessed  to  return 
to  Luque  the  said  twenty  thousand  dollars  which  they  had 
received.  Fernando  de  Luque  subscribed  his  name  to  the  docu- 
ment, and  as  neither  Pizarro  nor  Almagro  could  write,  two  of 
the  three  witnesses  signed  for  them.  All  of  which  was  certified 
to  by  Hernando  del  Castillo,  escribano  publico  of  the  city  of 
Panama. 

To  make  the  covenant  still  more  binding,  Pizarro  and  Alma- 
gro traced  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  holy  missal  on  which 
they  made  oath ;  and  Father  Luque  solemnized  the  occasion  by 
administering  the  sacramcTJt,  dividing  the  consecrated  wafer 
into  three  portions,  each  partaking  of  one/  The  by-standers, 
says  an  historian,  were  moved  to  tears  by  this  solemn  cere- 
moniid  with  which  these  men  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to 
a  sacrifice  that  seemed  little  short  of  insanity. 

Made  equal  by  this  contract,  the  three  associates  prepared  for 
another  voyage  towards  Peru.  So  many  Spaniards  had  perished 
from  hunger  and  disease  on  the  first  venture  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  enlist  another  body  of  men.  Most  of  the  survivors  of 
the  first  party,  strange  to  say,  decided  to  try  it  again,  and  in 
time,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  poorly  equipped,  were 
secured.  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  each  in  command  of  a  vessel, 
sailed  direct  to  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  farthest  point  yet  dis- 

'  Caspar  de  Espinosa  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  came  to 
Castilla  del  Oro  during  the  first  years  of  the  Conquest*  Upon  the 
death  of  Padre  Luque,  Espinosa.  then  living  at  Santo  Domingo,  re- 
turned to  Panama  to  look  after  his  interest  in  the  Peruvian  specula- 
tion, and  probably  received  a  share  of  the  immense  ransom 
collected  for  Atahualpa.  Later,  Espinosa  led  a  force  of  250  men 
to  the  aid  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  at  Lima.  While  in  Peru,  he  headed 
an  embassy  to  Cuzco,  the  Inca  capital  held  by  Almagro,  to  try  and 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  Almagro  and  Pizarro.  In  the  midst 
of  this  negotiation,  Espinosa  suddenly  died,  and  strange  to  say  for 
those  times,  there  was  no  imputation  of  poisoning. 

*  '*The  religious  tone  of  the  instrument  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  in  it,  especially  when  we  contrast  this  with  the  relentless 
policy,  pursued  by  the  very  men  who  were  parties  to  it,  in  their 
conquest  of  the  country/'    W.  H.  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i, 

P-  ^37* 

"In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  they  ratified  a  o^ntract  of  which 
plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the  objects/'^Robertson—^ mwca, 
voL  ill,,  p.  5. 
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m  Arulaluiia,  tiiat  link  nurscnr  of  nautiail  enterpriic  i 

fitrnbhcd  io  miny  seamen  (or  the  f\rt%  ¥oyafci  of  Cohi 

In  Uht  Rio  San  Jum,  PinirTn  mirfe/'  the  Tndlftn  hal 
and  fttole  a  lot  oi  toM  om  letpatchcd  badt 

to  Fanatna  by  Aitnagro,  :     ,.        ..    „,.cnttireri  to  the 

enterprise.  PtiaiTO  establiiheti  him:>e]f  on  slKire«  while  Ruiz, 
in  the  otbcr  vessel,  expUireil  the  cua»t  to  the  »imih  of  tlie 
equator^  being  fhe  fim  European  to  cross  the  Hoe  on  the 
western  shore  of  America.*   Ai  sr.^  %H  was  astonished  to 

observe  a  Grange  ?^ad  under  sii:  on  doae  inmclioo 

pruved  to  be  a  large  tndtof  rafl«  i»r  biUsa,  made  b^  lashing 
logetbcT  with  vines  a  number  of  light  timbers,  overlaid  with  a 
deck  composed  of  reeds*  and  propeUed  by  a  lan^  s*t  'on, 

supported  by  two  masts.    A  rude  Idnd  of  rudder  —        lar- 
board keel  eruibted  the  native  mariners  to  navigate  xhr-   -n 
wieldly  vessel  On  board  were  found  several  men  and  WMmcti, 
who«e  gold  and  silver  vessds  and  omamaits  showed  great  sldll 
in  fnaniifacture.     \Mut   moM   atlracfed   the  attention 
Spaniards  was  their  clothing  of  w<x»len  cloth,  of  line 
dyed  in  coJon^  and  embroidered  with  igurei  of  birds,  fiahea 
and  Aowerm,    A  pair  uf  sci\t%  for  welcfhlnr  the  predotu  metala 
wa«  not  the  teasi  aboard 

tht-  ^"''  ?        Twi>  ..*     ..^   *,.  .K    *.OM  L-  called 

7  -ome  chstance  to  t^  where  ^^d  gold 

w«  rr  ^  Tiimon,  and  where  we*e  ntni^  ui  the  antmaa  irym  which 
came  thr  woot 
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Bay,  they  came  to  the  poet  ol  Tacamei,  which  was  a  town  of 

twn  thmiiand  hoitses.   When  Pfarro  went  ashore  with  a  party 

II :  ]i  thousand  warriors  assembled  to  drive  him  off ; 

a4, .  ..  ....^,.1  ^^^^  ^-me  hard  with  the  Snanianis  Itut  for  a 

ludicrous  inci  :h  happened  tust  as  tne  two  forces  were 

about  to  engai^i:  u^  mitile.  One  of  the  cavalrymen  fdl  from  his 
bone ;  and  when  the  na^vea  nw  what  they  hetteved  in  be  one 
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animal  divide  in  two  independent  parts,  they  were  filled  witli 
consternation,  and  left  a  way  open  for  the  Christians  to  regain 
their  ships. " 

The  country  became  more  populous  the  farther  they  went, 
and  it  was  evident  that  their  little  band  was  unequal  to  the  task 
of  conquering  this  region.  Some  wished  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking, but  Almagro  would  not  listen  to  it*  To  return  to 
Panama  meant  disgrace,  and  imprisonment  for  debt  by  their 
creditors.  Pizarro  did  not  relish  another  long  wait  on  the 
fever-stricken  coast,  in  the  midst  of  warlike  natives,  and  nearly 
came  to  blows  with  his  associate.  It  was  finally  settled  that  the 
ships  should  go  back  to  the  small  island  of  Gallo,  land  most  of 
the  men  under  Fizarro,  and  let  Almagro  again  drum  up  recruits 
in  Panama.  The  men  complained  of  being  left  behind  to  die 
of  hunger,  with  not  even  a  consecrated  spot  in  which  to  inter 
their  bones.  Several  soldiers  wrote  letters  to  their  friends 
denouncing  their  commanders,  and  begging  that  something 
would  be  done  to  relieve  their  distress ;  which  letters,  of  course, 
Ahnagro  forgot  to  deliver. 

Juan  de  Sarabia,  wiser  than  the  rest,  wrapped  his  letter, 
signed  also  by  some  others,  in  a  ball  of  cotton,  to  be  presented 
to  the  governor's  wife  as  a  product  of  native  industr>\  The 
letter  pictured  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  and  besought  the 
governor  to  send  a  vessel  to  take  them  from  that  desolate  spot. 
After  the  departure  of  Almagro,  Pizarro  despatched  the  other 
vessel  to  Panama  also,  to  prevent  it  being  seized  by  his  men, 

Juan  de  Sarabia*s  letter,  with  verse  "  was  found  by  the  gov- 
ernor's lady,  and  turned  over  to  her  husband.  Its  contents  were 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  those  returning  on  the  vessels, 
and  Pedro  de  los  Rios  refused  to  countenance  Luque  and 
Almagro  any  further.  He  then  sent  the  licentiate  Tafur  with 
two  vessels  to  bring  the  wanderers  home.  By  the  same  mes- 
senger,   however,    Almagro    and    Luque    wrote    to    Pizarro, 

"**A]  ticmpo  del  romper  los  unos  con  los  otros,  uno  de  aquellos 
de  caballo  cayo  del  caballo  abajo:  y  como  los  Indies  vieron  dividirsc 
aquel  animal  en  dos  partes,  tcnicndo  por  cierto  que  todo  era  una 
cosa.  fue  tanto  el  micdo  que  tubieron  que  volvieron  las  espaldas 
dando  voces  a  los  suyos,  dicicndo,  que  se  habia  hecho  dos  haciendo 
admiracion  dello:  lo  cual  no  fue  sin  misterio;  porque  a  no  acaeccr 
esto  se  presume.  q«e  matarnn  todos  los  cristianos." 

Mr,  Prescott,  who  quotes  the  above  from  the  original  MS.,  com- 
ments as  follows:  ''This  way  of  accounting  for  the  panic  of  the 
barbarians  is  certainly  quite  as  credible  as  the  explanation,  under 
similar  circumstances,  afforded  by  the  apparition  of  the  militant 
apostle  St,  James,  so  often  noticed  by  the  historians  of  these  wars/' 
— Conquest  of  Peru. 

^'Sarabia^s    hungry    stomach    proraptcd    the    following    bit    of 
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befccchtng  bim  not  to  <topatr  or  ttan<loti  the  futefprise.    A 
rmjr  of  hope  wms  enooch  (or  the  itutiborQ  and  oonrftfeocit 
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WhenTai 
ilAfviitf  ^ 


-*-  not  itccetsar*' 

V  a  mil 
Jit  of  hi 


uupd.  ruiirni  cried* 
he  traced  a  Itoe  in  the 


from  €4#t  lo  wc*4.  and  |>i>iitufi|^  toward  the  KnJth,  be 
•aid:  j'Cofnradei  and  friendi!  On  that  nde  are  toil,  hunger, 
naliedne»5,  flrrnching  ttonni,  desenion  and  death;  on  tms« 
ijJcasurr  and  eaie.  Here  t§  Panaiiii  with  \%%  |Kivcrty  :  »^'*'-'-  Tteft 
Peni  with  ttt  richca.    Let  each  brave  Ca^tilian  choo^'  he 

prefer*/'  Thui  ftaying,  Pirarro  itepped  acroM  the  line ,  i-  -M'wcd 
vy  the  brave  pilot  Kutz ;  nejii  by  Peiiro  de  C%ndti»  the  Cretan 
anilkrjr  officer,  bom  in  one  of  the  iftl»  of  Greece;  succcasivdy 
foDowtd  by  eleven  others,  whoie  nauiies  deserve  to  be  repeated 
«-Criiloval  lie  Peralta»  Domtngo  de  Sorta  Luce,  Nkolai  de 
Kibtra^  Francisco  de  CurTTar  Monio  de  M^liiui  Pi^ro  Akon, 
Garcia  de  Jcrei.  Antor»  ion.  Air  -  \t 

Pai|  Joan  de  la  Torre.  •  m  account  by  -  .ui^^i^.m-  ur  »-  %  <gm 
includes  fifteen  names,  besides  Ptxanti. 

Tftat  was  the  finest  thtnf  Francisco  Pi^arro  ever  did.  thooffa 
be  htmsdf  waa  not  fine  enou|^  to  know  it  Finer  than  iirang* 
Hoc  Atabsallpt,  md  btrtehennc  the  Pertnriam ;  rkber  far  tbait 
file  rsoma  piled  Ugli  with  ffolden  veaieb;  better  titan  his 
treachery  to,  and  executioo  ofUi  iwom  copartner.  Atoiafro; 
and  more  noble  than  the  marqtiiMite  conferred  on  mm  by  the 
cmpdiir* 

Tafur  ttiled  away  to  Ptoama;  Raia  ffouif  with  him  to  help 
Luqoe  and  Almagro  raise  further  aaaiitanee  for  the  e%i*e<!ttion. 
For  greater  safety .  Piiarm  and  his  twelve  adherenti  left  at 
Gallo  constructed  a  raft  and  transported  themselves  to  another 
ialand  to  thr  8ortli«  named  dnitma,  where  tbe^  spent  seven 
WMTjr  montlii,  akeniateiy  praying  and  scanning  thr  hnrijn^n  for 
expected  mccor.    Governor  ftios  waa  anfr  nd 
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his  little  band  for  their  suicidal  obstinacy,  and  inclined  to  let 
them  remain  and  die  on  their  little  island;  but  later  on, 
permitted  Almag^o,  Ruiz,  and  Padre  Luque  (backed  by 
Espinosa)  to  fit  out  a  small  vessel  to  carry  them  stores^  but  no 
recruits,  with  instructions  to  return  to  Panama  within  six 
months*  or  pay  heavy  penalties.  Pizarro  was  mighty  glad  to 
see  Ruiz  arrive  with  provisions,  but  disappointed  at  receiving 
no  additional  men.  Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards  left  the  *'Hell,'* 
as  they  called  their  island,  and  steered  again  to  the  south- 
Passing  Cabo  Pasado,  the  limit  of  the  pilot's  former  discovery, 
they  kept  on  to  Tumbez,  on  the  gnlf  of  Guayaquil;  back  oi 
which  tower  the  peaks  of  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi, 

The  two  Indians  of  Tumbez,  taken  from  the  baba  on  the 
previous  voyage,  and  who  had  been  kindly  treated  for  this 
purpose,  were  sent  ashore  and  paved  the  way  for  hospitable 
treatment  of  the  white  strangers,  Pizarro,  usually  the  first  to 
land,  remained  on  his  vessel,  and  ordered  Alonso  de  Molina  and 
a  negro  to  interview  the  Indians,  They  were  kindly  enter- 
tained by  the  natives,  and  reported  seeing  a  large  stone  fortress, 
and  a  temple  blazing  with  gold  and  silver.  This  report  appeared 
too  good  to  be  true;  so  the  next  day  Pedro  de  Candia,  the 
Greek  cavalier,  was  selected  to  view  the  city.  He  was  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  presented  himself  in  full  polished  armor, 
sword,  and  arquebuse.  The  simple  natives  thought  indeed  this 
was  one  of  the  children  of  the  sun,  and  treated  him  as  a 
heavenly  guest.  He  more  than  confirmed  what  Molina  had 
rejKjrted,  and  the  Spaniards  were  wild  with  joy, 

Pizarro  continued  his  discovery  southward,  passing  the  site 
of  Trujillo,  a  city  subsequently  founded  by  himself.  Every- 
where he  received  evidence  that  this  was  a  great  Indian  king- 
dom, ruled  by  a  powerful  monarch,  who  dwelt  amid  golden 
splendor  in  his  capital  on  the  mountain  plains  of  the  interior. 
At  one  place,  while  being  entertained  by  a  lady  of  rank,  Pizarro 
surreptitiously  raised  the  banner  of  Spain.  Turning  back,  he 
stopped  at  Tumbez,  leaving  there  several  of  his  party,  includ- 
ing Alonso  de  Molina;  and  carrying  to  Panama  two  Peruvian 
youths,  one  of  whom,  named  by  the  Spaniards  Felipillo,  played 
an  infamous  and  notorious  part  in  the  conquest  of  his  own 
people. 

Francisco  Pizarro,  with  his  little  band,  arrived  at  Panama 
late  in  the  year  1 527,  and  displayed  his  Peruvians,  some  llamas, 
and  gold.    Father  Luque  wept  tears  of  joy;  but  the  governor" 


••**Hc  had  no  desire  to  build  up  other  states  at  the  expense  of  his 
own;  nor  would  he  be  led  to  throw  away  more  lives  than  had 
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not  fiiror  mnollicr  cnccUtlois,  which  wouM  dqMipiilatt 
tPaittJiia  md  cHablifth  iiioCbcr  rival  rolooy  on  Ihc  ScKslh  So. 
I  The  triumirlrmte,  with  flome  misfi  vines  (nmi  Luqoe,^  resolved 

to  ioid  PlauTO  to  Spain^  fa  appeal  direct  In  t^^ n  for  aid. 

In  the  iprtag  of  I5a8«  Pizarro  sailed  from  de  DioSt 

betffaif  with  him  Pedro  de  Caiidia«  and  fpectmeu  of  the  dvtli* 
ation  of  Peru. 

Arrivifif  at  Seville.  Piiarro  was  toipf hoped  by  the  BachOler 

EiKiico  for  wronft  done  him  in  the  early  days  at  Anttgua; 

\hii%  was  foon  rdeaMd  by  roval  conimand     He  was  well  received 

by  Charles  V..  and  in  the  aMence  of  the  entperor.  the  qtteen^  on 

the  i6ih  of  July,  1529,  execotied.  at  Tokdo,  the  memorahle 

CapttmloiioH,  whkfa  deftiied  the  powcn  and  privIMm  of 

Piarro,     He  was  10  have  the  government  faMfepeiocoi  of 

of  the  province  of  Pcm— or  New  Castile — for  a  ^- 

of  two  him''"^^  t'^gitcs  south  from  Sanltago.*    Htarro 

was  commassior*  mor  and  Captain-General,  and  made 

Adclantado  and  Aijpiacil  Mayor  for  life;  and  was  to  have  a 

sataiy  of  7a5<OQO  rearavrfia;  lo  oome«  as  tisnal  from  the 

necems  of  hjs  own  government  and  wtthoiit  cost  to  the  crown. 

Havtiif  secured  moat  of  the  honors  for  himself,  Pixarro  was 

^tUtsfied  io  have  Almagro  dedarrd  Ccimmander  of  the  fortresi 

[of  Tumbei,  and  ^  — ^-  made  Biihcip  of  Tumbe^     p..#..!.,«4 

{llmjt  recdved  tli  f*ihia  mav^r  of  the  Jfeuth  S*  > 

de  Candia  was  nuc^  '         '    v ;  and  the  brrnvi  n 

who  stepped  across  .  atto  on  the  Ule 

were  created  Udalgoa,  and  ca%iUiers  of  the  (olden  aoti 

On  hti  nart.  Platro  was  obUged,  wfthfn  %l%  mrmnr 

and  e(|Ui  of  two  hundred  uui  i 

^Heman^ii  i.^piit-s'*  wfan  a  few  3^ar%  (n«  v  vi  I 

:  of  Mexico,  wit  in  Spain  at  thin  t  i 

s»  PliarrOv  timely  aid*  and  mwy  Mnt 

alfvady  btca  neriHeed  10  the  chesfi  il&tptiy  of  c 
■vd  •    few    bidiui  aliMiL''-*llenTni,    HiUmri^   i,. 
I.cai^  I 

••  -C<kI  craat,  my  children,''  etelaifBed  the  ecdf^^tHr.  •that  fmt 
dI  fern  onr  not  dmaaif  the  cHher  of  h&s  Mesair. 
|4*4  in<v  iooo  tfi  become  acquainted  wHh  the 
f  PUarro 

-ttollH* 

the   t«L    ti.cn  ijipatnAcil  hy  Prt  ^ 

of  fhf  Utiian  dynasties,  sad  tr>  c 

tr«aMr«a  ol  Uie  H9W  World  w^ 
II  W.  HL  Prtacoft* 
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art  of  demolishing  an  empire.  The  future  conqueror  of  Peru 
visited  his  native  town  of  Trujillo,  where  he  enlisted  the  services 
of  four  brothers,  three  of  them,  like  himself,  illegitimate ;"  and 
all  poor,  proud,  and  avaricious.  Failing  to  raise  the  number  of 
men  required  in  the  capitulation,  Pizarro  slipped  away  from 
Seville  in  three  small  vessels,  and  reached  Tierra  Firme  at 
Santa  Marta*  While  anchored  here,  his  recruits  heard  such 
dreadful  tales  of  hardships  and  death  suffered  in  the  recent 
voyages  to  Peru^  that  some  deserted  the  enterprise;  leading 
Pixarro  to  hasten  on  to  Nombrc  de  Dios,  where  the  outfit 
arrived  early  in  the  year  1530.  Here.  Pizarro  was  met  by 
Father  Luque  and  Almagro,  and  upbraided  for  the  perfidious 
machinations  by  which  he  had  secured  all  the  honors  for  him- 
self. On  the  solemn  assurance  of  Pizarro  to  make  amends, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  Luque  and  Licentiate  Espinosa, 
the  breach  between  Almagro  and  Pizarro  was  healed — ^for  a 
time. 

In  the  course  of  several  months,  the  associates  provided 
themselves  at  Panama  with  three  vessels,  and  mustered  a  force 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty-seven  horses. 
On  the  day  of  St.  John,  the  evangelist,  the  royal  standard  and 
the  banners  of  the  expedition  were  consecrated  in  the  cathedral. 
Fray  Juan  de  Vargas,  one  of  the  Dominicans  selected  for  the 
Peruvian  mission,**  preached  a  sermon;  mass  was  held,  and  the 
holy  sacrament  administered  to  every  man  engaging  in  this 
crusade  against  the  innocent,  but  rich  and  infidel  heathen. 
Leaving  Diego  de  Almagro,  as  in  the  first  instance,  to  follow 
with  reinforcements,  Pizarro  sailed  from  Panama,  early  in 
January,  1531,  on  his  third  and  successful  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  '*In  the  name  of  God;"  another  band  of 
Christians  set  out  to  rob  and  kill  a  people  who  had  never 
harmed  them. 

The  interview  between  Almagro  and  Pedranas,  tn  which  the  lat- 
ter relinquishes  his  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  discovery 
of  Peru,  Translated  from  Ovicdo,  Historia  General,  MS.,  parte  II, 
cap.  25, 

In  February,  1527.  I  had  some  accotints  to  settle  with  Pedrarias, 
and  was  frequently  at  his  house  for  the  purpose.  While  there  one 
day,  Almagro  came  in  and  said  to  him,  **Your  Excellency  is,  of 
course,  aware  that  you  contracted  with  Francisco  Pizarro.  Don 
Fernando  dc  Luque,  the  schoolmaster,  and  myself,  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  discovery  of  Peru.     You  have  contributed  nothing 


"  Sons  of  the  frail,  but  prolific,  Francisca- 

**  Pizarro  was  required  to  take  along  plenty  of  priests,  but  law- 
yers were  strictly  barred  from  the  expedition. 
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lor  the  C8l0pme,  while  w«  Imrt  •«iili  botli  lortuBt  aod  rr 

^tfij€i  lisTC  ftlmdjr  MUMMiicd  tn  about  ftftscn  ilimift«iif] 
^    fTtf^    nttiTo   aad    y»    lolkiircn    art    iKMr    in    tbt 


forcotieiit  of  bnvr  recfwU  incsc  arr  promptly  rattc4, 

•ImU  bt  wbollf  minid,  ami  rjf  cotcrtirlM-.  (r.irn  which 

ma&t  lirillkiit  retfulu  have  b««ti  ntidiMie 


brillkiit  reifiiltf  have  b«« 


ntidlWle 
A  our  c^ 


thf 
tb« 


uic^Tf  in  profKirti 

iiatiit    Yom  havr  <d  joar- 

,  aDd«  Iroo  the  tarmt  oi  our  cootfacti 
time  aiid  tnrohre  oa  to  rsin,    B«l  if  yom 
,»»*  '  '  «he  parlBtrUilpk,  My  dowa  jrow 
^cd,  wmI  lave  tlie  affair  to  tn."* 
.   .  «IiK  indiffnatioo,  **Ooc  vciaM 

jc  Johy  tooe  yow  ^  my  power  wai  at  aa 

not  been  decrad*-  ty  ofbce,  you  ihall  be 

iwtfl tabid  iQ4  ^y%iT  uuoletice.  Yoa  iluki;  i**i  cnade  to  aniwer  lor  iba 
brt»  mi  tbt  Chriittaoa  who  have  {KriU»ttl  ilifomcb  Pisarro'a  ob- 
jpottf  fvwii.  A  dMf  of  rccbottiiiK  will  rone  for  alt 
and  mitrderi,  aa  yom  abati  ace  tad  Ibat  bcfora 


irit    wiin   M^   u 

have  no  rigbt 
no  loam  wt»i^  t- 
ibarc  of  what  hai 

Tr*  ihl%  tiri)tH»4i 


"I  «rmaft»"  rctariMd  Alnagnv  **lJtot,  aa  ibtrc  ia  aa  Altotghtv 
Jadi!a,  bafora  wboac  iribaaal  we  taaftt  appear*  it  la  proper  thai  all 
ilMMiM  rtndar  accootti  oi  the  liviat  a«  well  at  the  dead  And.  air. 
1  iliatl  not  itirink  ftnm  ifoui^  »  \  N»heo  t  bare  recahred  an  account 
from  yoa.  '  Ptanci.  of  the  tratttu 

tHir  »over'  rti  pteaacd  to  cjit*rea^ 

aarvicta,  'ulia  of  tbia  eaien 

you  nmkh-  iiava  not  ooatHbc 

a  third  of  '^tjen  tnc  contract  wat  drawn  iip«— 

ypor  whr  eediiitf   two  or  tbna  piitry   ##J«a. 

Ml  if  -^-^erabip  at  oaoe,  we  wtU  randl 

ana-b  m  tmtlaya.* 

IV(!  ..  .  ...  '^r  **lt  woald  not  mln  yon  If 

you  «»  ve  me   four  i  to  diaaolva  oar 


an 


AlfaafTo,  ''wc  will  rri9MM€ 
may  prme  oar  ralo;  bot 
God. 

l^eved   froaa   tbt  dtbl   fii- 

^   could  aot  be  Icai  ibaa 

^fd.  bai  aike4  ''Wbai 


*^fi  inrward  ao  bajppy 
yr»ii  fmn  yoar  wbnlt  d 
we  will  tfutt  cntr  foetaaei  ii 

Aithuu^h    PedrmHaa  foan 
fiirrad  lor  tbt  ootfit  of  tbt  tape 
laar  ar  iva  tbovaand  ##jaf«  at 
OKira  wfl]  yoa  aivt  aoa?" 

Abaafrow  nnidi  cbaartet4  mM.  'H  wH  giva  tbrat  baadrta  #iaa#« 
tboaab  I  awtar  by  God  1  hmw%  ant  ao  nacb  ouw  *«  tu*  «ndd; 
kmt  I  will  liorrttw  &t  to  be  rid  ol  aack  aa  lacabaa  " 

*Yoa  mu»!  ci^f  me  !*..  ilioiiiafid* 

-Fifth 

-Yoa  mr.  uil* 

"A   Il»*»^iai«4  MiAi,   Lbca***  ^^x^etl    ii:<   capuia   m   a   ragt;    "I    wiQ 
^,      yoa»  ibtmy  I  do  not  own  ibcoi;  bai  1  wUl  6ad  aaf&deat  aa- 
awiti  for  tbcir  latara  ptjfntat.'* 

MffiHaa  daetead  Goadl  Miiaiad  wilb  tllia  ■tiai^iaiiai  aad 
a  caonact  waa  aceardiaiJly  drawa  ap^  la  wlilch  ll  via  aaraid 
gbat  ta  tlte  nraipi  of  a  tbaaaaad  ftmi,  ibc  Mftraor  aioaM 
abaadoa  tbt  panacrabip  and  t^  ap  bta  ahaiw  ia  tbt  profUa  of  ibt 

§1^9  aaaaeva  /#r?y>|lnr 
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expedition.  I  was  one  of  the  witnesses  who  signed  this  instru- 
ment, in  which  Pedrarias  released  and  assigned  over  all  his  interest 
in  Peru  to  Almagro  and  his  associates — by  this  act  deserting  the 
enterprise,  and  by  his  littleness  of  soul,  forfeiting  the  rich  treasure 
whjdi  it  is  well  known  he  might  have  acquired  from  the  golden  empire 
of  the  Incas. 
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IB  Crnmi  lh« 


tl» 


KDRO  DE  LOS  Rios,  who  amte  out  mt  (ov- 
cmor  tti  lyrfi,  waft  m  gnsping  and  avarktoiii 
that  compiainU  were  marlr  -  *^—  Coundl  of 
Ih^  Imlicft.    Before  the  ex;  if  hit  three 

fears'  ii^m  of  ciAce«  ttie  ttcentiatc  Amoitlo  da 
la  Gaina  wan  tent  to  tMkm  Ut  ftiUfmtm.  Db- 
«atUfir  result^  Wm  a|vpaaled  tn  the 

CcMjnci  Oriedo  actioff  aft  attorMX 

for  the  city  ot  Panama.     Here  he  fared  oo 
Mtf-r,  Mt  '  »  "-  *   j^r-.a^f  ^|(  office,  and  for- 
■U'v.  .'  Indies*    The  wife 

ot  Kiof,  icH  Dcnma  in  k*mmmm^  refosed  to 
louniCT  to  Spain  wtthmit  the  comiiaiiy  of  be*  httthand*  and 
ended  her  dayft  in  the  Indie*. 

AnlDitio  de  ta  Gama  nicceadcd  Rioi  hi  I$a9.  and,  for  thoaa 
dMyn,  was  a  fair  wrt  of  gotemnr*  But  he,  too,  tamtht  the 
nrevailtni;  **'^ff  *'*  ^**  TiATrr»4  .iniT  in  t^r  spring  of  iS34«  ^  waft 
vuficr>rdc  -  rioiMieiro.  a  ibidier  who 


had  gatoed 


*&rtA|;idta. 


^  a  roya  e  (.'fWirada  retti),  was  mslttuted 

at  i    prrrf  liich  the  coyrtft  of  CaftliDa  del  Om 

were  ttmir  -tion  of  tht  AtKBcnee  of  EmAohL    At 

firit.  the  .\  -         ^  -    Tan^ma  inehided  Peril,  hot  that  country 
•oon  gjt^'  ir>o  btc  to  '<*  Pamma.     The  prrMonmil 

^1  .1.       .....  -rifitliicd  V.I  —    '  -"  ..UL.^^^   ^  fiical.  a 

rr  reUrkft ;  an  vo  akmkkft, 

and  three  niuuftteta  of  jwuce.    a  icw  yrari  prrvtooa  to  iMi, 
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the  prohibition  on  lawyers  had  been  removed,  and  with  the 
horde  of  adventurers  and  vagabonds  now  flocking  to  the  Isth- 
mus, came  an  avalanche  of  legal  counselors  and  advocates. 
Bribery  was  still  in  fashion,  and  the  courts  were  not  held  in 
high  repute.*  **Only  that  an  ocean  lay  between  Charles  and  his 
down-trodden  subjects,"  exclaims  Vasciuez,  ''nineteen  out  of 
twenty  would  have  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet  to  pray  for 
justice." 

Bishop  Peraza,  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Pedrarias, 
was  followed  by  Fray  Martin  de  Bejar,  a  Franciscan ;  who  was 
followed,  in  1530,  by  Fray  Tomas  de  Berlanga,  a  Dominican* 
He  marked  the  site  for  the  cathedral,  the  convent  of  La  Merced, 
and  other  religious  houses  in  Panama,  He  renounced  the  chair 
in  1537,  and  returned  to  Spain,  During  the  voyage  a  storm 
arose,  when  the  good  bishop  arrayed  himself  in  his  sacred  vest- 
ments, and  kneeled  with  the  frightened  company  to  chant  a 
litany  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  The  storm  abated,  and  on  the  waves 
appeared  a  box,  which  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain 
an  image  of  the  Virgin.  This  marvellous  manifestation  of  her 
favor  was  carried  to  Spain  by  Berlanga,  and  placed  in  the  con- 
vent of  Medina  de  Rioseco,  A  similar  fiction  is  related  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  during  a  voyage  to  the  Philippines  from 
Mexico. 

In  1532,  Pedro  de  Heredia,  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
Indies,  sailed  from  Spain  with  about  one  hundred  men  to  enter 
and  settle  the  region  between  the  Atrato  and  Magdalena  rivers, 
which  had  been  granted  him.  He  anchored  his  three  vessels  in 
the  port  of  Calamari,  which  he  named  Cartagena,  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  harbor  of  Cartagena  in  Spain.  On  march- 
ing inland,  the  Indian  women  fought  with  the  men  to  repel  the 
invaders.  In  spite  of  their  poisoned  arrows,  the  Indians  were 
driven  from  their  town,  where  were  found  provisions  and  gold. 
Rein  forced  from  Espafiola  with  men  and  horses,  Heredia  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  town  of  Cenu  (Zenu),  on  a  river  which 
still  bears  that  name  (Sinii).  In  two  chests  was  found  gold  to 
the  value  of  20,000  pesos;  and  in  a  pit  called  by  the  Indians 
■*E1  bohio  del  diablo"  (home  of  the  devil),  the  Spaniards  dis- 
covered nearly  as  mucli  more.  This  pit  comprised  three  com- 
partments»  each  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  in 
one  of  which  was  a  hammock  containing  the  gold,  supported  by 

*  Ovicdo,  who  had  reason  to  know  something  of  the  law  and  the  way 

it  was  administered,  wrote  to  the  emperor.— **A  magistrate  is  worse 
than  a  peslilencc,  for  if  the  latter  took  your  life  it  at  least  left  your 
estate  intact" 
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four  htitrun  fisures^  in  which  hU  fatftniG  itmiesty  wat  woni  to 
t»ke  bii  sksu*  In  i  nearby  tqiiilclire/  iCKifnt  ytMT%  before  by 
Eocttoo  wad  odieri,  goM-4ti5l  was  ttncanlieil  to  the  amciuiit  of 
lOjOOO  petoa.  W  ith  ttich  easy  wealth  in  the  neighborhood, 
Cartafena  attracted  adventuren  and  cokmltta,  and  crew 
rapidfy.  Later  an,  it  became  a  reyular  stoppioff  place 
Spanish  gaUotus  on  their  way  to  Nombre  m  Dioa  or  . .... ;> 
Bello. 

Hcredta  sent  hb  brother  Alamo      *h    ^  -    -'   '     ^     *^    ' 
Urab4  to  rdniild  die  senlonent  oi 
was  ealeeled  aoma  laanias  south  of  ujciiA  »  coluti> 
cocoannt pahns^ iboolhalf  a  lesfuc  from  the  shore 
This  displeased  JnGan  Gutierrei^  who  had  married  the  sister  tj( 
cacique  Uraba«  and  was  malcinir  a  fortune  trading  with  the 
Imfiam.    He  birilt  a  fiirt  on  the  Kir*  Caiman,  not  far  from  San 
SefaMlkn,  and  was  kMiied  by  Francisco  Cisar  and  fome  mal* 
oonlasita  from  Castilla  del  Ora    Cutierrea  datmad  to  l>e  acting 
11'  '  '     m  the  K  ^  *>ut 

1 '  .  hif  |jaf  his 

\^  irtagcna.    Cesar  made  hu  eacapc,  and  afterward  took 

»4  .(Icf  Herrdia.  tUln^  lo  some  promlnciire.     Harrio- 

ti  I  PtoaiMt  an  ase 

Oi  w  vpi«*.iu>..M4;  ,»..  «i|[rc€mem  %ni*  -  M^ake 

the  A  er  the  eastern  limit  of  Castilla  d 

In  1530,  C^iptain  FrancisGO  CIsar  lad  an  txpeditioa  from  San 
Sebastian  and  Joonieyed  lonth  for  ten  nvmth*.  imH^HLr  nt  the 
Gitaca  vailcy.     llcrr^  he  wa*  - 
thi)u^nd  natives,  an«1  ^•'-'    ^^ 
Jamet*  appeared  in  tl 
Shoriljr  afterward.  tV* 
wbcrcm  was  trea  i 
whkh  they  were  able 
da)rs.    Th:i^ same  year,  ^  •  if^ 


the  enemy  was  routed. 

<  Kind  tome  guacas,  or  graves, 

of  jo^xio  ea^tttflanoA  *  after 


•The  ti^ctcfy  af  Zmk  wia 
tanadi,  saaic  eonkal  ocbsrs 
hii  stais  aatf  jetvilffy 
his  wivta 
dfuflk.    %m)t:  bsaatifai 


off  huttdfaii  of  nM>i0idi  or 
HImq  a  waniar  waa  interred. 
the  lK»4y,  wkli  fond  «i4  ^kkkm. 

Si  in  the  arsvai  tlicf  beiag 
floM  liavt  bean  tshsn  f  r 


diadkicK^ 


fo  &moa  siyt  dial  aQ  who  nitihid  diew  tsiala 


tlw 

are 
of 


6rti  in  oa«  place  sad  tbm  in 
'      '        Iff  d^  ladiaiia 

^jaratkiaft,  Int  ««th 
hr  ssiattr  sad  gkottHf 
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Sebastian  to  find  the  golden  temple  of  Dabaiba/  but  after 
floundering  through  the  swamps  for  several  months,  found 
nothing  but  a  few  huts  built  in  the  tree-tops.  When  accused  of 
leading  the  Spaniards  astray,  the  Indian  guides  replied:  **We 
go  from  the  river  to  the  mountains  in  three  days,  while  you  and 
your  horses  require  as  many  months/'  In  1538,  Cesar  led 
another  force  to  tlie  south.  When  surrounded  by  Nutibara 
with  two  thousand  warriors,  Santiago  again  appeared  in  the 
heavens — this  time  on  a  white  horse — and  the  Indians  were  dis- 
persed with  much  carnage.  Cesar  got  40,000  ducats;  but  the 
next  time  he  went  out  he  lost  his  life. 

I"  I535i  a  third  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  colony  in 
Veragua  on  the  North  Sea  (Caribbean),  Ever  since  the  disas- 
trous failures  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  of  Diego  de 
Nicucsa  at  Belen,  no  further  efforts  had  been  made  to  settle  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  Isthmus,  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  region  where  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  settle  on  the 
continent  of  the  New  World,  and  which  the  old  Admiral*  valued 
more  than  all  his  other  discoveries,  should  be  the  last  part  of 
Tierra  Firme  to  be  occupied  by  the  white  man-  Even  today, 
nature  and  the  few  surviving  natives  still  possess  most  of  the 
north  coast  of  Veragua  and  Chiriqui.  The  northwest  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  had  been  raided  by  Espinosa,  and  by  Albites,  and 
the  latter  sailed  thence  to  start  a  town,  but  was  driven  back  by  a 
storm,  and  located  on  the  site  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 

In  1 5 14,  the  king  offered  Veragua  to  Bartolome  Colon  for 
colonization ;  but  the  Adelantado  was  then  broken  in  health,  and 
declined.  In  1526,  the  Admiral  Diego  Colon,  son  and  heir  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  died  in  Spain,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Luis.  In  1538,  being  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  Luis 
Colon  brought  suit  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Indies  to  establish 
his  right  to  the  grants,  titles,  and  dignities  inherited  from  his 
father  and  grandfather,  unjustly  withheld  from  him  by  the 
crown.  In  1540,  wearied  with  the  interminable  litigation,  Luis 
abandoned  aU  claims  to  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Indies  in  con- 

•When  qticstioned  concerning  the  treasure  of  Dabaiba,  a  friendly 
cacique  answered:  "There  is  no  treasure,  for  they  have  no  need  of 
any;  but  when  they  want  gold  to  purchase  food  or  redeem  a  captive, 
they  pick  it  up  in  dry  weather  from  under  the  rocks  in  the  river  beds," 

•  When  writing  of  Veragua.  Cohimbus  said :  *'De  una  oso  decir, 
porquc  hay  tantos  testigos,  y  cs  que  yo  vide  en  esta  tierra  de  Veragua 
mayor  scnal  de  oro  en  dos  dias  pritneros  que  en  la  Espanola  en  cuatro 
afios.  y  que  las  tierras  de  la  comarca  no  pueden  ser  mas  fermosas, 
ni  mas  labradas.  ni  la  gente  mas  cobarte,  y  buen  puerto,  y  fermoso  rio, 
y  defensible  al  mundo."     From  letter  to  los  Reyes,  Jamaica,  7th  of 

July,  1503. 
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Lplanber.  1535.  with  a  well- 
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they  anchored  m  the  rooutli  ut  a  iarge  river,  which  lome  «aiti 
was  the  Belen.  aiMl  olhen  a  ttroini  west  of  the  Belen.  It  b 
waa  Che  Rut  Comctpciom,  about  two  leagtiei 
t  of  iJ^  i  'mifiHi,  and  lotir  Isinxe^  wr <t  of  the  Belrn, 

On  a  tnudl  island  at  the  niooth  <  -rrei  landed 

his  men  and  ***^r^  •  ^r^A  .^  th^  »  ..,,^/  h^.  selected 

a  town  Mir,  ^%  Uw  hiniMflf, 

dweUitifs  for  toe  mcn^  an'  •        >        ^^^^ 

tl  rained  almoil  oontfam  md 

bUerfcrim  with  planlhi| 
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of  formcT  colonisu  were  repeated.  Frovtstons  became  scarce, 
ami  the  men  nckened  and  died  in  the  debilitatinf  cUmate. 
There  were  no  friendly  Indians  to  wekmne  than  as  goda,  and 
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perfonn  all  the  labor  in  sun  and  rain.  The  four  hundred 
healthy,  hopeful  men  were  soon  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  weak  and  sickly  wretches.  To  add  to  their  distress,  the 
settlers  were  poisoned  by  drinking  from  a  certain  spring,  which 
caused  the  lips  to  swell,  the  gums  to  soften,  and  sometimes 
death  to  ensue* 

Gutierrez  named  his  town  Concepcton,  "but  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people."  says  Oviedo,  **better  to  have  called  it 
Afliccion/*  The  members  of  this  outfit  seem  to  have  had  but 
little  experience  in  the  rndies.  With  enough  men  to  overrun 
the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  they  supinely  waited  for  death; 
each  hoping  to  outlive  his  companions,  and  make  a  rich  haul 
of  gold.  But  few  Indians  remained  along  the  shore,  and  these 
they  could  scarcely  communicate  with.  The  derigo,  Juan 
cle  Sosa,  went  in  one  of  the  vessels  as  far  as  Nombre  de  Dios, 
seeking  an  interpreter,  but  found  none.  Expeditions  were  sent 
out  for  gold  and  provisions,  securing  but  little  of  either.  Once 
they  foolishly  burnt  the  cornfields  of  the  Indians,  from  whence 
they  might  have  obtained  maize. 

On  one  of  these  forays  the  Christians  came  across  a  chieftain 
named  Dururua,  who  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  of 
the  Quibian.  At  first,  he  received  the  Spaniards  courteously 
and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  When  they 
demanded  gold,  the  cacique  gave  them  all  his  store.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  amount,  the  white  men  resorted  to  harsher 
methods  to  extract  the  gold  ;  and  hostilities  opened,  A  force  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Alonso  de  Pisa  and  the  militant 
priest,  went  out  and  brought  in  Dururua  and  some  of  his 
warriors.  The  chief  promised  to  collect  four  baskets  of  gold, 
each  containing  2,000  pesos,  if  they  would  set  him  free.  He 
was  allow^ed  to  send  out  messengers,  who  returned  empty- 
handed,  Dururua  called  them  traitors,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
out,  bound  as  he  was,  to  make  his  people  furnish  the  gold. 
With  a  guard  of  thirty  Spaniards,  he  traveled  five  days,  arriv- 
ing at  a  deserted  village.  Dururua  directed  his  guards  to  dig  at 
a  certain  spot,  where  only  about  half  an  ounce  of  gold  was 
found.  Captain  Encinasola  then  called  him  a  dog  and  other 
vile  epithets,  in  which  the  Spanish  language  abounds,  and 
struck  the  chief  in  the  face.  Dururua  was  playing  for  his  life 
and  vengeance,  so  begged  for  one  more  trial,  saying  that  his 
people  must  have  removed  the  gold  when  they  departed  from 
the  village.  Blinded  by  his  cupidity,  Encinasola  agreed.  That 
very  night  six  hundred  Indians  attacked  the  camp,  killed  eight 
Spaniards,  and  carried  off  their  chief. 

The  natives  then  disappeared  from  that  section,  carrying  all 
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death,  the  othcn  branded  in  the  face  with  th 

When  oot  on  another  eKairiion  the  S\ki 
mttics  in  a  certain  hi^h  hitL    An  ln«i«''« 
place,  and  ihowed  where  to  dig;  wli 
were  actnally  found.    Diittatiffied  wttii  ui* 
tsam  turned  fiercely  tspon  the  poor  Indian,  ^    ^    .,  , 

rock  whkh  overhung  a  predpice,  and  hnrkd  hioudf  beadkMig 
hito  the  chatin. 

At  Cijncepcion  one  horror  fucccedr  atrrfy- 

ing  bodies  Ivini'  nni.nru  J  within  and  ^. Thoie 

eocivinced  \\l\  r.  dug  their  own  gravri  in  the 
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already  occupied  by  another;  but  directed  that  hi§  own  body 
be  placed  therein  wiihotsi  disturbing;  the  cori.<r  of  hit  ct^imrade. 
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survivors,  twenty-seven  in  number,  were  carried  back  to 
Nombre  de  Dies,  and  the  government  of  Felipe  Gutierrez  in 
the  province  of  Veragua  was  at  an  end.  Gutierrez  crossed  the 
Isthmus  to  Panama,  and  went  to  Peru,  where  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
made  him  a  governor,  but  subsequently  chopped  off  his  head. 
The  fortune  which  Juan  de  Sosa  had  just  lost  in  the  V'eragiia 
enterprise  had  been  obtained  in  Peru»  so  the  clerigo  again 
turned  his  face  towards  that  land  of  riches. 

So  far,  strange  to  say,  the  Caribbean  slope  of  the  country 
now  called  Costa  Rica  had  not  been  explored.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  Pedrarias  in  Nicaragua  was  to  send  Martin  Estete  and 
Gabriel  de  Rojas  to  explore  and  loot  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  This  was  a  land  party 
which  went  down  the  nortliern  bank  of  the  stream,  and  then 
turned  up  the  coast  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  By  going  up  from 
Panama,  and  soutliward  from  Honduras,  the  Pacific  side  of 
this  region  of  the  continent  was  settled  before  the  eastern. 

When  Rodrigo  de  Contreras^ — who  happened  to  be  a  son-in- 
law  of  Pedrarias — came  from  Spain  to  govern  Nicaragua,  he 
considered  opening  up  communication  with  the  North  Sea  by 
way  of  El  Desaguadero,  as  the  Rio  San  Juan  was  then  called. 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  protector  of  the  Indians,  was  in  Nica- 
ragua at  this  time,  and  opposed  the  scheme;  forseeing  the 
enslavement  and  extermination  of  the  natives  of  that  section 
should  it  be  occupied  by  the  Christians.  However,  when  Las 
Casas  and  his  Dominicans  departed  from  Leon,  tlie  governor 
ordered  Captain  Diego  Machuca  to  proceed  with  the  explora- 
tion. Two  vessels  entered  the  river  from  the  lake,  while  a 
force  of  two  hundred  men  went  by  land.  It  is  not  stated  how 
they  got  through  the  rapids,  but  the  vessels  reached  the  North 
Sea,  and  sailed  for  Nombre  de  Dios.  Doctor  Robles,  then 
governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  thought  to  profit  by  this  dis- 
covery, so  arrested  the  mariners  from  Nicaragua,  and  des- 
patched an  expedition  under  Francisco  Gonzales  de  Badajoz 
to  take  possession  of  the  Desaguadero  and  adjoining  territory. 
This  outfit  built  a  fort  and  raided  the  natives,  collecting  gold 
to  the  value  of  200,000  castellanos.  After  six  months,  Con- 
trcras  ran  them  out  and  sent  their  leader  a  prisoner  back  to 
Panama.  Robles  sent  out  another  party  under  Andres  Gara- 
vito,  which  likewise  failed  of  success. 

In  T540,  Diego  Gutierrez,  a  citizen  of  Madrid,  and  brother 
of  Felipe  Gutierrez,  was  commissioned  governor  of  the  unex* 
plored  province  of  Costa  Rica,  or  Nueva  Cartago  as  it  was  also 
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After  a  year  or  two,  the  two  goremort  adjusted  their  differ 
enoea,  and  Ctatierrer,  with  sixty  men,  failed  in  two  vesacU  for 
the  month  af  tlir  Rio  Surre  (or  Suerc).  Asccndiog  that 
atream  for  three  teagiie%,  tt>ey  c&me  to  >ome  deserted  huts  and 
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tianity,  if  every  cacique  encountered  had  to  be  burnt  at  the 
stake  or  given  to  the  dogs  to  be  torn  to  pieces. 

Diego  Gutierrez  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  most  of  the  com- 
manders. He  started  out  with  good  intentions,  and  told  the 
first  caciques  he  met  that  he  came  to  drive  out  their  evil 
spirits ;  but  the  Indians  soon  discovered  that  these  messengers 
of  tlie  gospel  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  evil  spirits 
which  they  had  come  to  exorcise.  By  July,  1545,  the  governor 
had  crossed  the  divide,  and  was  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Cordillera.  Tiring  of  the  cruelties  of  these  white  bandits,  the 
Indians  gathered  in  war  paint  and  feathers,  and  killed  all  but 
six  of  the  party.  Gutierrez  was  slain,  and  his  head,  hands,  and 
feet  severed  from  the  body,  and  borne  as  trophies  among  the 
tribesmen. 

The  six  survivors, — among  whom  was  Benzoni — were  saved 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Alonso  de  Pisa  with  his  detachment; 
and  by  marching  night  and  day  the  little  band  reached  the  San 
Juan  River,  and  thence  embarked  for  Nombre  de  Dios. 

In  1542,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  V,  the  manuscript  of  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
"Destruction  of  the  Indies/"  That  same  year  a  royal  junta, 
composed  chiefly  of  theologians  and  jurists,  met  at  Valladolid 
and  devised  a  system  of  laws  for  the  better  government  of  the 
American  provinces.  Though  a  member  of  the  Dominican 
order,  which  had  established  the  Inquisition,  Las  Casas  declared 
that  the  Indians  were  by  the  law  of  nature  free,  and  that  the 
white  man  had  no  right  to  enslave  them,  since  ''God  does  not 
allow  evil  thai  good  may  come  of  it*' 

The  junta  framed  a  code  of  ordinances,  which  received  the 
emperor's  approval,  and  was  published  in  Madrid  in  1543,  and 
became  known  as  tlie  New  Laws.  No  more  Indians  could  be 
enslaved,  and  masters  had  to  show  a  legal  title  to  their  human 
chattels,  and  not  hold  an  excessive  number  in  captivity.  The 
New  Laws,  as  may  be  imagined,  created  a  ferment  of  revolu- 
tion from  Mexico  to  Peru;  and  had  tliere  been  harmony,  in- 
stead of  feud,  between  the  Conquistadores,  the  American  colo- 
nies would  have  declared  their  independence  of  Spain  at  that 
time,  and  ttot  have  waited  three  centuries  longer.  When  the 
laws  were  read  in  the  plazas  and  public  places,  the  colonists 
received  them  with  groans  and  hisses.  "Is  this  the  fruit,"  they 
cried,  **of  all  our  toil?    Is  it  for  this  that  we  have  poured  out 

*  In  this  connection,  read  "Breuissima  relacion  de  la  destrtiycion  de 
las  Indias**  (1552), 
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whatever  rnig!it  be  the  consrypience." 

Anrverf  at  T.hrB.  ±e  viceroy  confined  Vaca  de  Castro  00  a 
ship  in  the  harbor,  and  br  impolitic  acts  stirred  np  rebeSion 
among  hii  imnlT  sabjecti.  He  was  deposed  br  the  Aodiencsa 
which  can;e  out  with  him.  and  afterwards  lost  his  fife  in  battle 
with  Gonzalo  Pizarro  *  near  Qnito.  Pern  was  again  in  die 
hands  of  a  Pizarro. 

Not  satirtiec  with  becoming  dictator  of  Pern,  and  receiiii^g 
the  placdits  of  the  perjplc,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  dreamed  of  controll- 
ing the  Isthn-^.  and  the  ports  of  Xombre  de  Dios  and  Pamanu 

"Gonzalo.  the  sirAt^iZ  of  tbe  Pzzarros,  fell  short  of  bcine  sreat*  and 
was  executed  hj  Gaica.  Had  he  taken  CarbajaTs  adrke  and  marncd 
the  Cc^a,  the  if^m^lt  Tt^Tt*em2iire  of  tbe  locas.  tfacreby  sccufiqg  the 
support  of  the  Peravians,  he  coold  have  established  a  djMMs^  indepea- 
dcnt  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
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— the  line  of  travel  to  and  from  Peru."  With  this  end  in  view, 
he  sent  Hernando  Bachicao  with  six  or  seven  hundred  men, 
in  about  thirty  vessels,  to  Panama.  Warned  by  Vaca  de  Castro, 
who  had  escaped  from  Peru,  and  others,  the  city  had  raised  a 
force  of  seven  hundred  men,  ill-equipped  and  without  discipline. 
The  authorities  at  Panama  sent  two  messengers  to  meet  Bachi- 
cao  at  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  request  him  not  to  land  troops  in 
Tierra  Firme.  That  commander  answered  that  he  intended 
simply  to  land  passengers  and  re  victual  his  fleet.  He  was 
allowed  to  come  to  tlie  city,  and  almost  without  resistance, 
seized  ail  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  arsenal.  Bachicao 
gave  Panama  over  to  pillage,  and  ordered  the  ship-masters  in 
port  to  join  his  fleet,  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  those  who 
refused.  Pedro  Gallego,  a  captain,  was  executed  for  refusing 
to  shorten  sail  and  cry  Viva  Pizarro.  The  city  of  old  Panama 
suffered  its  first  reign  of  terror,  men  being  put  to  death  on  the 
merest  suspicion  by  order  of  Captain  Hernando  Bachicao. 
Wlien  news  of  these  outrageous  procedures  reached  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  he  immediately  recalled  his  blundering  lieutenant 

Resolved,  however,  to  command  the  Isthmus,  Pizarro  next 
despatched  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  with  orders  to  seize  and  hold  both  Panama  and 
Nombre  de  Dios.  When  tlie  expedition  reached  Puerto  Viejo, 
Rodrigo  de  Carbajal  was  sent  on  ahead  with  letters  from 
Pizarro  to  the  prominent  citizens  of  Panama,  disclaiming 
responsibility  for  tlie  misconduct  of  Bachicao,  and  informing 
them  that  Hinojosa  was  on  the  way  with  sufficient  funds  to 
reimburse  them  for  all  losses.  Accompanied  by  fifteen  men, 
Carbajal  landed  at  Ancon,  a  small  cove  two  leagues  from 
Panama.  There  some  planters  informed  him  that  two  captains, 
Juan  de  Guzman  and  Juan  de  Illanes,  were  in  the  city  enlisting 
recruits  for  the  viceroy  of  Peru  (who  had  not  yet  met  defeat 
and  deatli).  Carbajal  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  land,  but  sent 
his  letters  secretly  into  the  city  by  night  The  recipients  of  the 
letters  turned  them  over  to  the  authorities,  and  the  messenger 
was  forced  to  disclose  all  he  knew.  The  guard  was  increased, 
and  two  brigantines  despatched  to  capture  Carbajal,  who,  sus- 
pecting all  was  not  well,  slipped  away  and  hid  among  the  Pear! 
Islands,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  commander. 

On  the  voyage  northward,  Hinojosa  stopped  at  Buenaven- 
tura, capturing  some  followers  of  the  viceroy,  Vasco  Nuiiez 
Vela,  securing  some  treasure  from  them,  and  liberating  an 

**So  far,  there  was  no  communication  by  way  of  the  strait  found 
by  Magellan, 
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He  maintained  discipline  among  his  reckless  followers,  and 
protected  the  citzens  in  their  rights  and  business.  Hinojosa 
then  despatched  his  son-in-law,  Hernando  Mejia  de  Guzman, 
with  Pedro  de  Cabrera,  across  the  Isthmus  to  take  and  hold 
Nombre  de  Dios;  and  the  highway  to  Peru  was  in  the  hands  of 
Pizarro. 

A  partisan  of  the  viceroy,  named  Melchor  Verdugo,  escaped 
from  Peru  by  seizing  a  vessel  from  the  fleet  of  Bachicao,  and 
sailed  to  Nicaragua  with  a  company  of  men.  He  prepared 
several  vessels  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  sailed  down  the  Rio  San 
Juan  to  the  North  Sea,  At  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  he 
learned  from  some  negroes,  in  charge  of  a  boat,  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  number  of  soldiers  stationed 
there,  and  the  location  of  the  quarters  of  the  commandant. 
Verdugo  quietly  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  night,  and 
surrounded  the  house  occupied  by  Mejia  and  his  officers.  The 
building  was  fired,  but  Mejia  and  Cabrera  seized  their  weapons, 
and  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy  escaped  to  Panama ; 
leaving  Verdugo  in  possession  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Like  so  many  of  the  coarse  and  ignorant  Spanish  com- 
manders whom  fortune  favored  for  the  time,  Verdugo  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  abuse  his  power.  He  jailed  the  alcaldes, 
levied  assessments,  and  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that  the 
people  tired  of  tlie  loyalist  forces;  and  Doctor  Ribera,  the 
mayor,  appealed  to  Hinojosa  for  help.  Hinojosa  came  to  his 
aid  with  a  picked  company  of  veterans,  and  together  they  ran 
Verdugo  to  his  boats ;  whence  a  brisk  cannonade  was  opened  on 
the  town,  resulting  only  in  loss  of  ammunition. 

Hinojosa  was  soon  to  find  himself  undermined  by  the  same 
mild  and  insinuating  methods  which  he  had  used  to  win  over  the 
people  of  the  Isthmus.  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  counsellor  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  sent  over  from  Spain,  with  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Audience,  to  settle  the  rebellious"  condition 

"**NothJng  could  have  happened  that  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  court  of  Spain  to  the  affairs  of  the  New  World  more  effectually 
than  rebellion,  as  I  have  before  intimated.  The  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  America  cannot  be  classed  as  an  achievement  of  the  nation.  It 
was  a  magnificent  accident,  in  the  busy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
l%abeUa»  and  Charles.  Those  sovereigns,  absorbed  in  wars  and  involved 
in  ambitious  intrigues  at  home,  with  a  vast  continent  thrust  upon  them 
by  a  Genoese  navigator,  could  scarcely  find  lime  to  do  more  than  grant 
permits  to  adventurers  to  subjugate,  at  their  own  cost,  new  territories 
in  the  western  world,  and  to  receive  when  remitted  to  them  the  royal 
fifth  of  the  returns.  But  rebellion,  of  whatsoever  magnitude  or  shape, 
is  always  distasteful  to  a  sovereign.  Therefore  when  tidings  reached 
Spain  that  the  emperors  representative  in  Peru  had  been  maltreated, 
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a  diplomatic  letter  to  Pizarro,  and  by  a  Dominican  friar  he 
despatched  manifestoes  to  the  principal  towns. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  president's  letter,  Pizarro  called  a  council 
of  his  officers  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Lima.  It  was  decided 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Spain  to  petition  the  emperor  to  con- 
firm Pizarro  in  the  government  of  Peru;  and  a  resolution, 
signed  by  seventy  cavaliers,  was  forwarded  to  Gasca,  stating 
that  the  country  now  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  that 
his  presence  would  not  only  tend  to  distract  the  proN-ince,  but 
would  probably  cost  him  his  life.  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  headed 
the  embassy  for  Spain,  but  on  arriving  at  Panama,  he,  too,  fell 
under  the  spell  of  the  crafty  envoy,  and  deserted  the  side  of 
Pizarro.  Hinojosa  finally  turned  over  his  fleet,  and  Gasca 
wrote  to  all  the  governors  for  assistance,  impressed  every 
available  man  on  the  Isthmus  into  his  service,  and  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1547,  he  arrived  at  Tumbez  in  command  of  more  than 
a  thousand  men. 

Had  Gonzalo  Pizarro  been  a  great  man,  he  would  have 
chopped  off  the  head  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  and  have  become 
king  of  Peru.  As  it  was,  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  chopped  off  the 
head  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  on  the  field  of  Xaquixaguana ;  and 
Peru  remained,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  longer,  a  province 
of  Spain. 

Several  years  after  the  down- fall  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  another 
rebellion  was  started,  in  Nicaragua,  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  viz.,  to  seize  the  Isthmus  and  Peru,  and  set  up  a  monarchy 
independent  of  Spain.  The  ring-leaders  in  this  revolution  were 
Hernando  and  Pedro  de  Contreras,  sons  of  the  deposed  gover- 
nor of  Nicaragua,  and  grandsons  of  old  Pedrarias.  Largely 
through  the  enmity  of  Bishop  Valdivieso  and  the  friars,  Gover- 
nor Rodrigo  de  Contreras  had  been  deprived — probably  unjustly 
— of  his  property  and  estates  in  Nicaragua,  Returning  to  Spain 
to  seek  justice,  he  was  turned  down  by  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  and  forbidden  to  return  to  Nicaragua, 

This  left  the  sons  in  comparative  poverty,  and  they  deter- 
mined by  force  of  arms  to  recover  their  father's  property.  In 
Nicaragua,  at  this  lime,  were  certain  refugees  from  Peru; 
among  them,  Juan  Bermejo  and  Rodrigo  Salguero,  whom  Gasca 
had  banished  for  attempt  at  insurrection  after  the  execution  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro.  Bermejo  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Contreras 
family,  and  it  was  he  who  instigated  the  sons  to  the  grander 
scheme  of  seizing  the  government  of  Castilla  del  Oro  and  Peru ; 
**the  audacity  of  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
colonization.'*  If  successful,  Hernando  was  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Peru,  believed  to  contain  more  of  the  precious  metals 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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The  conspirators  seized  the  vessels  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
learned  from  persons  recently  arrived  from  Peru  that  Pedro  de 
la  Gasca  was  then  returning  to  Spain  with  a  large  amount  of 
treasure.  It  was  necessary  to  hurry  to  Panama  in  order  to 
intercept  this  silver  and  gold.  If  successful,  they  would  put 
Gasca  and  the  governor  of  Panama  to  death ;  levy  an  army  of 
six  hundred  men  on  the  Isthmus ;  send  the  women  and  children 
to  Cartagena;  and  bum  Nombre  de  Dios,  Panama,  and  Nata 
to  the  ground.  Besides,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste,  the 
cattle  killed  off,  and  crops  destroyed ;  so  that  if  an  army  should 
be  sent  against  them  from  Spain,  it  would  have  neither  means 
of  subsistence  nor  ships  for  transport.  The  rebels  would  then 
sail  for  Peru  and  endeavor  to  set  up  Hernando  as  king.  All 
being  ready  for  the  desperate  undertaking,  the  rebels,  now 
numbering  more  than  three  hundred  men,  sailed  from  Nicoya 
for  Punta  de  Higuera  in  the  district  of  Nata,  where  they  cap- 
tured a  vessel  loaded  with  corn.  Continuing  toward  Panama, 
Hernando  took  another  vessel,  and  learned  from  her  crew  that 
Gasca  had  arrived  at  Panama,  and  the  strength  of  his  forces. 
They  decided  to  surprise  the  city  by  night,  kill  the  governor, 
and  thus  create  a  panic  among  the  citizens.  As  to  Gasca,  **they 
swore,"  says  Vega,  '*to  make  powder  of  him,  an  article  of  which 
they  were  much  in  need.'* 

In  tlie  meantime,  Gasca  had  arrived  at  Panama  on  the  I2th 
of  March,  1550,  with  the  royal  share  of  the  famous  Potosi  and 
other  mines  in  Peru,  valued  at  eleven  million  castellanos.  This 
he  was  ordered  to  ship  to  Spain  with  all  speed,  as  it  was  needed 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  emperor's  European  wars,  Gasca 
himself  was  to  remain  at  Panama  until  the  arrival  of  the  newly 
appointed  viceroy,  Mendoza.  He  had  with  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  veteran  soldiers,  and  the  seamen  on  the  fleet  numbered 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Nevertheless,  Gasca  felt  uneasy 
for  the  safety  of  his  treasure,  and  as  the  fleet  from  Spain  had 
not  yet  arrived,  he  seized  nineteen  trading  vessels  anchored  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  put  on  stores,  and  armed  them  with  the  artil- 
lery brought  from  Peru.  On  board  these  ships  were  placed  all 
vagrants  and  those  who  had  come  from  Spain  without  license, 
together  with  certain  married  men  who  had  left  their  wives  in 
Spain  ;  as  the  governor  was  determined  to  leave  on  the  Isthmus 
none  but  settlers  or  traders,  or  those  known  to  live  on  their 
means  or  by  tlieir  labor.  **Twelve  hundred  mule-loads  of  gold 
and  silver  were  soon  conveyed  to  the  town  of  Cruces  on  the 
Chagre,  there  to  be  shipped  in  barges,  under  Gasca 's  charge, 
for  transportation  to  the  North  Sea.  and  still  a  large  amount  of 
treasure  awaited  means  of  conveyance  at  Panama." 
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Bermejo,  foolishly,  started  from  Panama  to  join  Hernando, 
believeing,  doubtless,  that  Hernando's  force  was  too  small  to 
cope  with  Gasca.  This  left  only  Pedro,  on  his  vessels  in  front 
of  the  city.  Hearing  a  commotion  on  shore,  the  latter  sent  a 
boat  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The  church  bells  were  ringing,  and 
the  citizens  shouting,  "Long  live  the  king!^'  and  "Death  to 
tyrants  !**  The  boat's  crew  were  captured,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  take  the  ships  of  Pedro.  One  of  the  captive  sailors  was 
placed  in  the  boat  and  it  was  rowed  out  to  the  fleet,  followed 
by  three  others  filled  with  armed  men.  When  challenged,  the 
sailor  was  forced  to  answer,  "Hernando  de  Contreras,  the 
prince  of  liberty/'  The  men  then  attempted  to  board  the  ves- 
sels, but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  six  of  their  number. 
During  the  fights  the  sailor  got  free  of  his  bonds,  and  swam  off 
to  his  ship. 

When  Bermejo  arrived  at  Chagre,  he  received  tidings  of  the 
turn  of  affairs  in  Panama,  and  hurried  back,  vowing  to  hang 
and  quarter  every  one  who  had  broken  their  vows.  He  des- 
patched couriers  to  Salguero  and  Hernando,  and  made  the 
fourteen  leagues  march  back  to  Panama  in  one  day,  and  with- 
out giving  his  tired  men  any  rest,  attacked  the  city  that  same 
night.  The  people  had  thrown  up  barricades,  and  fought  from 
the  house-tops,  causing  Bermejo  to  beat  a  retreat.  He  decided 
to  fire  the  place  the  following  night,  and  slaughter  every  one 
over  twelve  years  of  age.  One  of  his  captives  happened  to 
overhear  the  plan*  and  induced  a  negro  to  carry  the  information 
into  the  city. 

The  next  day*  the  men  of  Panama  placed  the  women  and 
children  in  the  cathedral,  and  about  noon  sallied  out  to  give  the 
rebels  battle.  Bermejo  was  greatly  astonished  at  their  audacity, 
and  withdrew  to  a  neighboring  hill  to  await  the  onslaught ; 
w^here  he  was  joined  by  Salgnero,  who  just  arrived  from 
Cruces.  Salguero  had  packed  some  of  his  captured  treasure 
on  mules,  and  brought  it  along;  but  most  of  it  was  lost,  being 
thrown  in  the  river,  or  stolen  by  negroes.  The  combined  forces 
put  up  a  desperate  fight,  but  the  reinvigorate<l  men  of  Panama 
overpowered  the  rebels,  and  killed  ninety  of  them  on  the  field, 
including  the  two  leaders,  Bermejo  and  Salguero.  The  remain- 
der were  led  in  fetters  to  the  jail,  where  they  were  all  stabbed 
to  death ;  the  alguacil  mayor,  Rodrigo  de  Villalba.  plunging  his 
own  dagger  into  the  breasts  of  many,  and  not  allowing  them 
the  consolation  of  religion. 

Leaving  twenty-five  men  under  Landa  to  hold  the  passes  at 
Capira.  Hernando  hastened  back  to  the  assistance  of  his  lieuten- 
ant   Hearing  at  Chagre  the  result  of  tlie  battle,  he  disbanded 
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his  ttttk  force,  bjddtq|  tfacm  lo  nmkc  ibdr  wmy  to  the  ms* 
iborr»  where  thcgr  ffifpcl  be  puAscA  up  hj  bis  brother,  Pedro. 
Wiih  tla*ce  coinwiriflHi«  Hemifiilo  then  nrwcV  off  in  the  diree- 
tkn  of  Nati.    The  men  left  j  .:  an  attack  by 

Gaica«  rettimcd  acroM  the  Isilu..^-.  ....  i  *^Mva  near  I^anama 
w«e  alttcked;  btti  taap^i  dttriof  the  iiifht«  and  alto  scNight 
Checotii. 

Mouiwhile,  when  Gaaea  (ot  down  to  the  moitth  of  the 
Chigre,  he  rcreiTed  news  (rcni  Nombre  de  Dioa  that  Fanema 
was  b  the  hands  of  a  rebel  fmnd.  After  cnishmj?  rrhellkm  In 
PerVp  and  brtnging  the  astire  to  the  ahor  Atlan- 

tic* the  pretideni  foui..,  ..liM-cif  in  a  critical  >..  .^^r-a.  As 
itsnal.  be  faced  the  danger  instead  of  flying  from  it  He  prtvv 
eeeded  direct  to  Nombre  de  Dioa^  and  soqq  restored  cmfi- 
deoee  to  the  icrror-strkliesi  inhabHaiits.  Finding  he  was  not 
attacked  by  the  rebeb.  Gmci  started  oot  lo  bunt  them;  but 
when  about  10  depart,  he  reodved  news  from  Puiama  ttiat  the 
rebellion  was  ahea  '^d. 

When  Berm^-  ^.ih  def--'   ^^Hro  de  Cootreras  taOed 

toward!  Nati  of  htn  l-  abandoning  the  others. 

The  Panama  forces  surted  in  miriuti  in  four  vessels,  and  came 
up  with  Petho  at  Pimta  de  Hlguera.  The  rebeb  escaped  to 
the  shore,  where  some  were  capotred,  and  others  died  of  sttr- 
vatkNi.  Landa*s  party  was  taken,  and  he  hhnself  was  haii||ed 
and  qttarlered  at  the  same  tree  at  Venta  de  Chagre,  fmm  which 
the  mulatto  boy  was  suqiendcd.  Of  all  the  captive  rebels,  only 
twelve  wfl^  spared,  and  these  were  sent  to  Spain  to  work  in 
the  galleys.    Hernando  an  '•n  reacbe^l  the  ♦oiuh  coa«it. 

and  pot  to  sea  fn  a  cam**  ^erc  ijriven  back  hy  rmigh 

weather,  and  1  akmg  the  shore.     Enfee>  His 

labors  af>d  hu;^.. *  «.craando  was  drowned  while 
river.    The  bcxty  was  discovered,  and  klentified  by  I 
and  a  golden  onsament  fuspended  from  die  neck, 
which  ayptred  to  wear  a  crown  was  removed,  and  r 
as  trim  cage  in  the  plaaa  at  Panama. 

M  ti_^..^  I  1^  Cootreras  had  poueased  the  cumiiu^  .im 
m  i$playcd  by  his  grandsire,  he,  too.  might 

have  rukd  the  Utbmns«  and  have  woo  the  fovcmracnt  of  Peru. 
Had  nff%r  rrcnnn  «rcn!ril  from  Sruiin.  the  Of  her  Dfovinces  woukl 
have  !  ^e  was  t  ihe  oW 

00OC|tKror5  and  co.omtts,  and  me  iimr   wai   i\y^    it  r    '       '* 
Not  republics,  bot  mtmarchies  wixtld  have  been  uarti 
the  bjitary  of  the  New  WorM  woukl  tell  quite  a  differrnt  mtory. 
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"When  the  wild  beasts  of  a  forest  have  hunted  down  their  prey, 
there  comes  the  difficulty  of  tearing  it  into  equal  or  rather  into  satis- 
fying shares,  which  mostly  ends  in  renewed  bloodshed.  Nor  is  the 
same  stage  of  the  proceedings  less  perilous  to  associates  amongst  the 
higher  animals ;  and  men,  notwithstanding  all  their  writings  and  agree- 
ments, rules,  forms,  and  orders,  are  hardly  restrained  from  flying  at 
each  other's  throats,  when  they  come  to  the  distribution  of  profits, 
honors,  or  rewards.  The  feud  between  the  Pizarros  and  the  Almagros, 
which  forms  the  next  great  series  of  events  in  American  history,  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  quarrels  in  the  world.  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
were  two  rude,  unlettered  men,  of  questionable  origin;  but  their  dis- 
putes were  of  as  mudi  importance  to  mankind  as  almost  any  which 
occurred  in  that  century,  rich  as  it  is  in  historical  incident,  except  the 
long-continued  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Francis  the  First  Moreover,  the  European  feud  between  these 
monarchs  was  important  chiefly  on  account  of  its  indirect  conse- 
quences, inasmuch  as  it  gave  room  for  the  Reformation  to  grow  and 
establish  itself ;  but  this  (tire  contest  in  America  destroyed  almost  every 
person  of  an^  note  who  came  within  its  influence,  desolated  the  country 
where  it  originated,  prevented  the  growth  of  colonization,  and  changed 
for  the  worse  the  whole  course  of  legislation  for  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Its  effects  were  distinctly  visible  for  a  century  afterwards,  whereas  the 
wars  between  France  and  Spain,  though  they  seemed  to  be  all-important 
at  the  time,  did  not  leave  any  permanent  mark  upon  either  country." 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  Vol.  4,  p.  i. 
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the  Duchy  of  Veragiia.  At  the  same  time,  Doctor  Robles,  oidor 
of  the  Audiencia  of  Panama,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  author- 
ized Badajoz,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  to  conquer  and  exploit 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  Crown  outside  of  Veragua.  This 
contract  was  not  approved  by  the  King.  In  the  meantime, 
Badajoz  going  into  the  disputed  lands  on  the  confines  of  Costa- 
Rica,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Spain  by  Rodrigo  de  Contreras, 
who  claimed  that  region  by  the  exploration  of  Captain  Alonso 
Calero,  who  went  down  the  Desaguadero  (the  outlet  of  Lake 
V      Nicaragua)  in  1539  with  Machuca. 

J.     In  the  year  1546,  Don  Luis  Colon,  Duke  of  Veragua,  sent 

I  Cristobal  de  Pefia  to  settle  his  duchy,  but  the  latter  returned 

I  without  having  accomplished  anything. 

^  In  the  city  of  Nata,  the  loth  of  April,  1556,  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  C*el  magnyfico  sehor''),  lieutenant  of  the  Governor  for 
the  said  city,  and  a  number  of  the  citizens  held  a  meeting,  and 
passed  resolutions  to  send  an  agent  to  Spain  to  treat  with  Luis 
Colon,  and  induce  him  to  settle  two  towns  in  his  territory.  The 
next  flay,  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Nata  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke, 
stating  that  the  Indians  (presumably  from  Veragua)  came 
secretly  to  Nata  to  trade  hammocks,  carrying  hatchets,  daggers, 
and  other  arms ;  and  that  the  residents  of  that  city  were  sending 
Miguel  Sanchez  de  la  Reta,  escribano  publico,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Duke,  and  begged  to  hope  that  his  lordship  would  settle  the 
duchy  of  Coro  Boro,  or  Veragua.  Five  days  later,  April  15th, 
this  letter  was*  endorsed  in  the  city  of  Pananaa,  and  attested  by 

\  three  notaries  public. 
This  same  year,  on  tlie  2d  of  December,  1556,  Don  Luis 
*Colon,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  rental  of  7,000  ducats, 
renounced  his  claims  to  Veragua,  and  the  province  became  a 
part  of  the  crown  lands.  The  people  of  Nata  then  wrote  to 
,the  King  of  Spain,  petitioning  that  his  majesty  give  them  per- 
mission to  elect  a  governor  and  populate  Veragua,  dividing  the 
district  among  the  citizens  and  settlers. 

By  royal  cedula,  dated  Valladolid  21st  of  January,  1557,  the 
King  authorized  the  oflficials  and  citizens  (vecitws)  of  Nata  to 
settle  the  province,  land,  and  dukedom  of  Veragua ;  giving  them 
thirteen  good  instructions  how  the  conquest  and  settlements 
should  be  made.  They  were  not  to  settle  west  of  the  Escudo  on 
the  North  Sea.  or  the  Rio  Chiriqui  Vie  jo  on  the  South  Sea. 

Soon  after  this,  the  King,  through  Licentiate  ^lonjaraz  at 
Panama,  made  Francisco  Vasquez  Governor  and  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  the  province  of  Veragua.  Vasquez  had  some  differences 
with  Monjaraz  as  to  who  should  enter  the  territor>%  but  con- 
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An  muifciid  acoKtnt  of  Vt^Aini.i   datcfl  i  c/io  tlrNr^ril-^* 

provihice  as  thirty  lea^jues  t   frcMii  r? 

South  Sea.    On  the  north  ctiUM,  m  the  pun   i  c 

mouth  of  the  Rio  ConccbdoQ,  wai  the  town  i>'  -i, 

ten  and  inidtcr   for   '  r^      H*  ^ 

dc  general*  two  alealdc  j^tlores,  i^ 

of  the  royal  oiRcfailB  who  lived  in  Santa  i*e.     From 

'  n>t^^--r.tian  to  a  place  called  U^rtnM,  afnong  the  mines,  was 

ricues  of  level  roail  over  which  homes  could  travel  when 

'-'  '  -  which  oroviiioiia  were  carried 

:  he  laiM  could  not  be  cuiti  vatedf 

uik  acoMint  ai  ilic  abutulani  raios,  woff&m  were  broii(bt  from 

Sxnto  Dofntiyp>.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Cattafena.  and  Kkmragua; 

M  be  landed  in  \  eragua  only  from  the  end  of  April  to 

..  ..^/.Jjcr,  because  during  the  rest  of  the  year  storms  C*mmy 

traixi  por  lai  brigai**)  prevailed  upon  that  coast  causing  the, 

I  of  thipi  and  frigates, 


y 


/ 


\  timei 


fotir 


I  IIDtffU. 


catik  "^^  brought  i*  iuitumi  wic  litioer-  '*--'*-  meat, 
for  the  mines  of  Veragua  being  tn  the  mountftin  >vcre 

no  piitiirca  for  csttle.  Ten  leagues  from  Santa  1*<  m  another 
direction*  in  an  Indian  province,  was  a  settlement  called  Tf^%m, 
kumded  by  Francisco  Vasquei  with  too  Spaniards;  later 
depopulated  by  tlic  war  stirred  up  by  the  governor.  V.nfinit, 
[The  white  men.  however,  would  go  bade  to  T^rota  t  t 

per  1  be  40  rtpmtim^^ni^  c  r 

4D%ctucri     I  vity  icaguea  from  Trotm  in  the  directi09  t- 

ragua«  *  which  ts  ahnoat  towards  where  the  son  sets**  ( <;  f 

Aoru  dirndl  W  sat  le  fi»n#).  was  the  pro%'tnce  name 
[or  Titamanca.  now  in  Costs  Rtcil.  where  H  wouTd 
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sary  to  establish  another  towti,  as  that  region  also  was  reported 
to  possess  many  mines  of  gold. 

'  From  Concepcion  westward,  the  north  coast  was  settled  as 
far  as  tlic  valley  of  Calobegola,  an  Indian  district;  beyond 
which  was  the  valley  of  Guaymi,  a  large  province  rich  in  mines, 
ruled  by  Cacique  Cape,  who  would  furnish  over  fifteen  reparti- 
micntos.  Opposite  the  valley  of  Guaymi,  near  the  mainland, 
was  an  island  called  Escudo  de  Nicuesa  fEscudo  de  Veragual, 
where  were  two  caciques  with  many  people. 

In  November,  1560,  was  founded  a  place  called  Castillo  de 
Austria,  on  a  river  somewhat  inland  from  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon. 
This  location  was  abandoned  or  destroyed;  and.  in  1575,  the 
settlement  was  moved  to  '^Puerto  del  Suerre,  Nueva  znlla  del 
Castillo  de  Austria*'  which  was  on  the  port  of  San  Geronimo 
[Baliia  del  Almirantc]  in  the  province  of  Cartago  and  Costa 
Rica. 


In  the  year  I^JK,  Dr.  Alonso  Criado  de  Castilla.  senior  oidpr 
of  yie  Royal  Audience  of  Panama,  describes  the  settled  portjon 
of  Castilla  del  Oro  as  being  eighty  leagues  in  length,  from  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel  to  the  Concepcion  de  Veragua.  From 
Concepcion  on  the  north  coast  to  Philipina  on  the  South  Sea 

[was  twenty- four  leagues,  while  the  distanre  from  Nnmhrp  df 
Dios  to  Panama  was  only  twelve  leagues,  though  by  ^he  wind- 
mg  camtno  real  it  was  eighteen  leagues.  Within  these  confines 
tne  wnite  inhabitants  could  freely  move  and  trade,  but  the  rest 
of  the  land  was  held  by  hostile  Indians  and  remained  to  be 
conquered.  The  land  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  was 
divided  into  two  principal  parts;  first  the  province  of  Veragua, 
and  second  the  province  of  Panama,  properly  called  Tierra- 
Firme. 

Veragua  w^as  30  leagues  long  from  Concepcion  in  the  north 
to  the  settlement  of  Meriato  on  the  south  coast,  and  twenty 
leagues  wide  from  the  city  of  Concepcion  to  the  Rio  del 
Calobre,  Concepcion  was  the  principal  town,  ftlf  ^f"t\\  fif  ^^ 
royal  Hacienda,  where  resided  tne  Governor  and  other  officials. 
TT 


possessed  thirty  Inhabitants  whose  wealth  consisted  oL 
"who  mined  the  goldj^n^ngs^  ^b  or^  at  a  plac^ 
Rio  de  Santiago  del  I'uriUTL  T"gue  se  dice  el  rrio  de 
_-,  .         _  The 


n^roes 

named" 


Santiago  del  Turlun'  )\  three  leagues  from  Concepcion. 
slaves  at  the  mines  occupied  more  than  30  houses,  where  also 
was  a  church,  and  a  priest  who  said  mass  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  of  the  said  negroes, 

Twdve  leagues   from   the  mines  was  another  city  called 


• 
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Sanrt.i  Wv,  llic  first  >cttlcimnt  in  llic  li^^ritvcry  <»f  this  pruvincc. 
with  30  ciii/cns  who  s«>|(l  their  cattle  to  the  people  at  the  mines. 
The  iir>t  governor  an<i  discoverer  i>f  X'cragiia,  excepting  Bada- 
joz,  was  l*r;iiui>cf»  \  a7(|iuz,  who  finiPiled  the  two  cities  of 
Santa  I-V  and  Concepcinn. 

Farther  otT,  Jf»  lr..j;\us  from  Santa  Vi\  wa^  another  place 
which  they  called  La  l*hUipinii.  -rttlcl  l»y  Alonso  Vaca,  bom  in 
these  parts.  The  Jf)  white  re^^idents  sustained  themselves  upon 
the  corn  furni»*hed  hy  the  Indians  who  had  l>ecn  divitleil  among 
them.  Imvc  leajjiie*;  hy  sea  fn  ni  Philipina.  and  twenty  hy  land, 
was  another  white  settlement  called  Mcriato.  which  was  not  a 
rejjidar  t«\\n.  but  a  place  where  ^i:\%:\\  <  r  eijjht  Spaniards  live<l, 
aiitl  j;alhere<l  ^nld  with  50  ne^'r«»es. 

\'era;:\ia  i'i  <lescrilK-d  as  \k''\\\\i  very  rough  and  mountainous,-^ 
with  neither  meadow ^  nor  flat  laml :  ^-o  that  one  could  not 
travel  «»n  li'T^eback.  but  only  on  f'H.t.  Vejjetation  grew  large 
an<!  <!eiise.  and  t"  erect  houses  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away 
the  trees.  In  the  ni«»untains  wa^  bn!  little  i;amc.  and  scarcely 
any  birds.  There  were  many  larjje  rivers  of  fre«h  water.  The 
preater  part  of  the  year  it  rained  excesj^jvely  {"Huci'e  la  mayor 
fartc  del  afio  iwccsiiiimcntc"  k  *•<)  that  the  rivers  overflowed, 
twice  invading  C<»ncefK:ion.  The  character  of  the  country  was 
Ncry  hiimiil  antl  at  the  same  time  b.ot.  except  Santa  Fe,  which 
wa'*  ••n  elevated  land  and  c<k)1:  and  all  the  province  was  un- 
healthy. The  white  men  Ucamc  very  yellow  in  color,  and  the 
feet  swelled,  of  which  many  die<l.  I  lowever.  the  gold  mine<l  in 
this  re>;i<»n.  th»'ii:;h  n<i:  excessive  in  "piantity,  wa«*  very  fine, 
Uinj,'  twenty-twi*  varats  and  one  ijrain.  only  «'ne  grain  under 
the  le^jal  standard  'Af.il  this  js,  in  substance,  the  pmvince  of  ^ 
^  eragna."  a'!«!s  the  writer. 

lihv  «.ilnr  part  -i  thy  kitig'loni  «  f  Cast^lla  del  Oro  wa^  thd  ..1^ 
I  rovince  •  \  ran.:n\'.  .t'  tlie  I'.ra*'  'rwliTiTi  was  the  city  of 
TdKiihui  .  n  the  sh..re^  •  f  th*  Fi.i  ^  ft?*.'*  5''UlTi.  TT^n-  P-'-^tTle*! 
i-;r  ;».  m/.  :./.■  .  !  ■'  .  11  .  f  .  r  fr  .Tr/.r '•V:*,!  Ki^tt.  .in/*  Tt  w.ts 
•he  Stat  '  I  ih''  *  .il!:e'!r.il  rlr.;rr!i  raiMiTTa  o»iiM<ted  •  f  400 
li-  i* -.  wl'.^'  !*  ■.::i  *«'ii*t  if  w«o!.  were  very  hanil-omelv 
«  .T.'!:'.:- ••■«'  '1  !••  .!t:.'«yN  iivrT'lM-re  !  -<^>.  a!*h'!igh  it  was 
.<.:::!:  v  !  V.wr  S*  ■  •  ^v.v*\  j  r«'MTt  mi  \\\v  cty  The  l»e«»ple  of 
■'.i:  :■  ...  ..'  ■!•  .  ".  «  '  a^  W\y\:  a:!  S*  irv.ard-.  and  a  i:reat  part 
.  I  tijiM  ::.  :..!!•.  :r  ■  •  r!:e  r-f.  ■  :  Se\:!".e  Tliey  were  very 
•  .I:Tr  ar-.l  •  •  ■.•:  '-  •  ri!fr*!.tM.I:--  Tlu-  :nrM  <  r\«^'ai;r<!  in  trade 
.I'^il  !r.r*  •  .  «>»•':  •.•tir".  .r  'wi-r.w  \\\\  \\  I  estates  in  the 
.■.nr.T-.  .ir;  I  •  !-^«- !  .:.r!!t  M-  t  ■  ?  the  ii!:.-ei:s  were  rich. 
rh-vi:!:  a  !•  -a  ::.!•  v  ••  •■  t"  wai.t  l«v  rcaM.n  "f  the  high  prices 
«-l  thn.^:  .  and  v.\a*.\\  «'t  little  l«Tt:!nr  were  in  passage  to  Peru. 
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About  Panama  were  good  level  fields  and  many  fertile 
meadows,  and  an  abundance  of  vegetables;  but  the  land  was 
not  cultivated  for  want  of  people,  and  those  who  were  there 
were  not  inclined  to  work  the  soil  They  raised  many  cattle  but 
no  other  herds,  and  possessed  recuas,  or  pack-trains  of  mules* 
The  citizens  of  Panama  also  owned  barges,  worked  by  their 
31^0  slaves,  which  carried  the  merchandise,  brought  to  Norn- 
6re  oe  jjiqs  trom  Spain,  up  the  Uhagre  river  to  the  house 


called  Cruces,    Cruces  was  a  depdstto,  or  warehouse,  between 


the  two  seas,  owned  by  the  city  ot  Panama,  where  were  assem-^ 


bled  the  articles  trom  bpam  and  the  produce  of  Peru.  In^tlie 
Miouse  at  Cruces  were  rooms  let  to  the  traders,  half  a  peso  for 
each  day.  At  this  place  could  be  a  population,  and  it  would  be 
very  convenient,  especially  for  raising  maiz  and  other  provi- 
sions for  people  coming  up  the  river  and  stopping  there. 

The  Rio  de  Chagrc  was  a  beautiful  river,  its  banks  shaded 
by  many  trees,  carrying  a  great  quantity  of  very  fresh  and 
clear  water.  The  distance  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  the  mouth 
of  the  ChagrelBy  sea  was  i^  leagties,  as  the  journey  by  lancl 
was  impossible  on  account  oi  the  roughness  and  impervious* 
ness  ot  tlie  m<'^  ~  and  woods,     rrorn  the  mouth  of  the 

river  up  to  Crui  re  the  barges  unloaded^  was  likewiseTS 

leagues,  and  from  Cruces  overland  to  Panama  was  6  leagues. 
Corsairs  hung  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  rob  the  barges, 
and  had  caused  much  loss.  The  pack-trains,  which  were  many 
and  expensive,  in  like  manner  carried  commodities  and  pas- 
sengers from  the  city  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  from  the  said 
house  of  Cruces  to  Panama. 

Near  the  city  of  Panama,  upon  the  side  which  did  not  border 
upon  the  plain,  commenced  the  mountain,  which  was  so  wooded 
that  one  could  not  travel  through  it  without  cutting  away  the 
dense  and  interwoven  branches ;  an  opportunity  which  encour- 
aged the  runaway  slaves  {las  negros  Cimarrones)  to  hide  there 
and  defend  themselves,  and  by  which  they  succeeded  many 
times  in  reachuig  the  city  on  that  side  without  being  perceived 
and  stealing  the  negresses.  Somewhat  distant  from  Panama 
was  good  water;  but  the  people  used  that  from  a  little  river 
near  by,  though  tlie  water  was  not  so  healthy.  The  city  con- 
tained three  monasteries,  though  the  friars  were  not  many. 
The  oldest  was  La  Merced,  where  dwelt  6  or  7  religiosos ;  soon 
afterwards  San  Francisco  was  established,  where  resided  7  or 
8;  and  the  newest  was  Santo  Domingo,  with  3  or  4  members. 
These  houses  were  very  poor  and  sustained  by  public  alms. 
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he  cured  of  their  di^cate*,  uo  comitiocily  it  nbdtered  more  thtn 
do  tndifeiit  tick.  It  was  mpported  by  the  chtrity  of  the  pofvu- 
hce,  bccattse  itji  income  of  1^700  pcfos  wis  not  fuffident,  ms  it 
expimdcd  more  than  6,000  pcsot  aitntnllv  Crrat  rare  was 
taken  in  the  refreshment  of  the  poor  ^sident, 

fr  ^nrice 

ana  Qgtninuiraaor  m  mt  ircaimcni  ana  iiceas  01  ine  tick« 
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V  On  Uiat  side  of  the  city  of  Panama  close  to  where  were 
^  flocated  the  houses  of  the  Roya!  Audience,  was  the  port  where 
lonly  sniaJl  vessels  and  barks  gathered,  for  when  the  sea  fell, 
which  was  twice  in  the  course  of  day  and  night,  the  waters 
receded  more  than  a  league,  leaving  them  hidi  and  dry.  The 
little  vessels  loaded  and  unloaded  the  big  ships  which  lay  in  a 
sheltered  and  quiet  haven,  two  leagues  from  the  city,  at  an 
island  which  they  called  p£tj£0,  where  came  each  year  more 
Jhan  forty  ships  from  Peru  and  Nicaragua. 
\^        Fifteen  leagues  from  the  city  were  more  than  fifteen  islands 

[called  the  Pearl  Islands,  where  some  citizens  of  Panama  col- 
lected many  pearls  with  their  slaves.  Five  leagues  from  the 
city  was  the  island  of  Otoque,  and  three  leagues  from  Panama  , 
was  the  island  of  Taboga;  both  tilled  and  cultivated  by  some 
inhabitants  of  Panama,  who  planted  and  har\*ested  corn, 
\  Eighteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Panama  was  Nombre  del 
Dios,  the  port  on  the  Sea  of  the  North  where  came  the  flotasl 
anTT  ships  from  Spain.  rThe  harbour  offered  little  shelter,  andi 
was  very  dangerous  when  the  northers  blew,  during  which 
many  ships  were  lost,  and  oneyear,  1565,  an  entire  fleet,  the 
general  of  which  was  Aguayo.j^^ ombre  de  Dios  comprised  200 
houses,  but  most  of  the  owners  lived  there  only  when  the  fleets 
arrived,  when  they  went  to  buy  or  receive  their  goods ;  the  rest 
of  the  year  only  fifty  inhabitants  remained.  The  town  was 
very  unhealthy  by  reason  of  being  inclosed  on  the  land  side  by 
very  dense  and  thick-grown  mountains.  The  heat  was  exces- 
sive, and  it  rained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
heavens  being  almost  always  clouded.  Nombre  de  Dios  was 
reputed  to  be  the  grave-yard  of  Spaniards,  for  so  many  people 
who  came  with  the  fleets  died  there.  The  place  was  much 
harassed  by  the  privateers  in  the  North  Sea,  and  by  the  cimar- 
rones  on  land.  The  church  was  spacious,  and  there  was  a  poor 
monastery  where  lived  one  or  two  Dominicans.  The  hospital 
was  but  ill  provided  for  the  many  sick  it  was  called  upon  to 
treat,  and  depended  largely  upon  alms  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city. 

''  Thirty  leagues  from  Panama  was  another  small  city,  called 
Nata,  governed  by  an  alcalde  mayor  furnished  by  the  Audi- 
ence at  Panama,  It  was  quiet  and  well  situated,  with  fertile 
fields.  The  sixty  inhabitants  supported  themselves  by  their j 
herds  and  agriculture,  like  the  farmers  of  Castile.  Three 
leagues  beyond  Nata  were  two  Indian  towns,  the  one  named 
Ola,  and  (he  other  Purhin  Xur-  o  Ar  fns  Reyes  de  Chirti;  each 
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containing  a  little  more  than  loo  natives.  These  Indians  were 
not  held  in  vassalage  {encomicnda)  but  were  free,  paying  the 
king  of  Spain  the  tentlis  of  their  cattle  and  maiz.  They  were 
ailed  by  one  of  their  number  elected  by  the  city  of  Nata,  and 
when  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  the  Audiencia  appointed 
anotlier  Indian. 

Nine  leagues  from  Nata  was  the  Spanish  town  called  La^ 
Villa  de  los  Santos,  of  50  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  had  helped 
to  settle  it  They  enjoyed  good  water  and  fields^  and  supplied 
the  city  of  Panama  with  beef  and  corn,  gathering  eacli  year 
more  than  30,000  bushels  of  maiz.  Half  a  league  from  this 
place  was  a  settlement  of  90  or  100  Indians,  called  Cubitd;  free 
like  the  others,  and  poor.    They  raised  cattle  and  corn. 

Six  leagues  from  the  city  of  Panama  (in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion) was  the  Indian  town  of  Chepo  inhabited  by  130  natives 
with  their  cacique,  and  7  or  8  Spaniards.  These  Indians,  like 
those  of  the  other  towns  mentioned,  were  free,  and  were  re* 
quired  to  pay  to  His  Majesty  the  tenth  of  what  tlicy  produced. 
Each  Indian  village  had  its  church  and  a  clerigo  who  instructed 
them  in  the  faith. 

The  white  people  in  Castilla  del  Ore  did  not  serve,  neither 
were  they  inclined  to  work,  all  the  labor  being  performed  by 
slaves,  which  accounted  for  the  great  number  of  negroes  in  the 
kingdom,  amounting  in  all  to  8,629.  The  author  of  this  report 
then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  slaves  held  in  each  district,  and 
the  taxes  paid  by  ^ch  town. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Spanish  Crown 
addressed  355  intelligent  interrogatories  to  the  Spanish  cities,: 
towns,  and  native  villages  in  the  islands  and  firm  land  of  the 
Western  Indies ;  requinnj^  the  officials  in  these  places  to  make 
careful  investigations,  and  forward  prompt  returns*  The  king 
wanted  to  know  if  the  population  was  a  city  or  town  of  Span- 
iards, or  an  Indian  settlement — ^the  number  of  men  and  women, 
and  whether  bom  in  Spain  or  Creoles — the  number  of  married 
men,  bachelors,  and  old  persons — ^the  name  of  the  town,  its 
founders,  and  in  what  year— a  plan  of  the  city,  and  its  coat-of- 
amis^ — ^its  castles,  forts,  and  means  of  defense — was  it  a  good 
port  and  could  they  repair  ships — if  the  town  had  a  cathedral 
church,  and  was  it  sumptuous  or  plain — what  convents  of  friars 
and  nuns,  and  was  there  a  university  or  seminary — officials  and 
their  salaries^how  many  keys  to  the  treasure  chest,  and  who 
held  them — name  of  the  province  and  audience — ^who  was  gov* 
crnor  or  corrcgidor — was  the  place  on  the  highway,  and  where 
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did  it  go— a  tlirough  deserts,  were  there  inns  for  travelers — 
number  of  tributary  Indians,  their  food,  drink,  and  productions 
— about  the  graves,  ancient  rites,  and  traditions  of  the  Indians — 
what  tlie  Spaniards  planted  and  raised,  and  their  herds — num- 
ber of  mule  and  horse  trains — number  of  negroes  free  and 
slave*  and  cimarroncs,  mulatos,  and  tambaygos — what  rivers 
and  their  fishes — the  animals,  roots,  herbs,  and  minerals  there- 
about ?  etc. 

Among  the  Spanish  archives  we  come  across  many  accounts 
and  descriptions  of  provinces  and  towns  in  America,  obviously 
made  in  reply  to  these  questions.  A  report  on  Castilla  del  Pro, 
dated  1610,  describes  the  city  of  Panama  {Vieja)  as  conry- 
posed  of  4  streets  rmming  east  an^^  wt-^i  -^xaa  -  ft, >tTi  di.^  south 
to  north,  a  largejjjaza  and  two  s  con- 

vents,lihospifaT,  7  royal  houses  .xmu  pn^t.Mi,  luinmai  anil  gaol, 


"the  cabildo,  2  ermitas,  332  fine  houses  covered  with  tile,  40  little 
houses,  1 12  straw  shacks,  2  bridges,  meat-market  and  slaughter- 
house. All  the  houses  were  of  wood,  except  eight  which  were 
bulk  of  stone,  being  the  houses  of  the  Cabildo,  the  Audiencia, 
Hospital,  Jesuit's  roTivent,  nunnery  of  the  Conception  and 
slaughter-house. 

The  city  then  contained  548  citizens,  303  women,  156  chil- 
dren, 146  mulattoes,  148  free  negroes,  and  3,500  African  slaves, 
male  and  female. 

Old  Panama  commenced  at  a  small  plaza,  60  yards  square, 
on  the  beach  of  the  port  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
tended westward  1,412  yards  to  the  convent  of  La  Merced, 
The  city  was  487  yards  in  width,  from  the  seashore  on  the 
south  to  the  swamps  and  country  on  the  north.  Running  north 
and  south  along  the  east  beach  was  Calkers  street.  From  the 
little  plaza  a  street  ran  232  yards  west  to  the  plasa  mayor, 
which  was  94  yards  east  to  west,  and  88  north  to  south*  Upon 
the  greater  plaza  were  the  houses  of  the  Cabildo,  the  cathedral 
WMth  six  houses  (five  with  porches),  the  provincial  courts,  and 
city  gaol 

From  the  great  square  went  out  two  streets  to  the  north,  the 
one  on  the  east  ending  in  the  quagmires  of  the  port;  the  other, 
la  calle  de  Santo  Domingo,  had  on  its  right  hand  the  convent  of 
Santo  Domingo,  anrl  terminated  at  a  garden  fence  in  the 
suburb,  on  the  way  to  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Ana.  From  the 
great  plaza  ran  three  streets  to  the  west.  The  one  nearest  the 
south  beach  was  known  as  the  Carrera,  and  on  this  street,  not 
far  from  the  plas:.a  mayor  was  the  meat-market,  with  a  small 
plaza  about  it,  with  porches  to  the  east  and  south  v.fhcre  were 
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s»'Iil  I'ruit  an<l  jjar«lrn-stntT.  On  Carrcra  strcc*.  300  paces 
{ f^aSi'S  >  iP»ni  the  ^;rcat  plaza  was  the  ho>pital.  Iniilt  of  lime. 
stMiii-,  an<l  hriik  ;  -»*.«»  yar*ls  fartlicr  on  wa^  locatid  the  convent 
<•;  San  IVaiu  i^n. :  am!  102^1  yar«l>  ipirn  the  plaza  was  the 
ciinvcfii.  "T  iMonasiiry.  ni  Mcrcc^l.  Tins  street  or  n»a«l  c»»n- 
tinur<l  '11  I"  the  wr^l\sar«!.  an«l  ^^50  yar«N  fmni  la  Merced  it 
cr«»*.sr«I  a  »•!  lie  iTidj^e.  the  renKiin>  i'l  which  are  yet  in  a  fair 
^•air  «i  pT( 'irvation  an«l  j'ivc  access  tn  the  ruins  <»t  ( >1<I 
ranatna 

In  i''hi.  this  hri<Ij^e  i«»  <le^cril)etl  as  being  8t)  paces  in  length, 
it'  wall-  i'l  >i«'ne.  and  Aith  <»nly  nne  arch.  We'^t  nf  the  bridge 
was   the   slaughter  hniisf    i  pmitadcro  t ,  also  of   stone. 

rar.tilel  with  la  C'arrera  ran  la  Empcdrada,  the  Paved  street, 
tlrnshii-;,'  at  the  wall  i-f  the  K*^r<J^*"  ^'^  ^•'*"  l''ranci>co.  <  )n  the 
ri^:ht  -iile  of  th>  street.  i^^J  yards  fnan  the  plaza,  wa**  the  con- 
vent of  the  i.\'mfama  ac  Jisus:  and  470  yar<ls  from  the  plaza 
wa-  the  ct invent  t»l  mni>  of  /<i  Couctfcion, 

''!.«  third  street  in 'in  the  south  l>each  is  nnt  nanie<!  in  this 
nj=  r:.  !i'.:t  wa^  |arallel  with  the  two  preceding:,  i.nd  among  the 
fl.'.  !!i!l;  •  !i  it  was  the  h«»use  nf  the  liislmp  These  three 
>trtt!-  uf-i  of  i!u-  pla/a  inay^r  wtre  crossed  I,-.  i»ther>  going 
!  •::  the  -ea  'n  the  -  iith  toward*  the-  ni»rth.  The  p»yal  honse^ 
«•!  the  i're«»i«ienie.  i-uifrts.  Audiencia.  and  auiiitnr  were  situate<i 
]t:  tlir  -I'.t'Tv  in  the  -•■'.itheast  ctiut  <»l  the  city,  where  tw«i  short 
-trrt  i-  lii-iie  :«';^'<ther  iiiH-n  ;.  r-K-ky  -uri'ace.  the  nne  street  lieing 
I'.ir.!!«!  ;  •  tin  jh.ri  »n  the  ea- 1,  the  --ther  r\nMiini»  al*»ng  the 
w  ar.-:  ..u  the  -nth. 

!!'•■  .-Tift  «  't  Thr  I.:!:\-  P.ridj^e*"  ■  I.a  Calle  de  la  riiente- 
/  :•  1.1  wa-  a  -I:  ::  -trert  J  ;•'  j-aves  i:i  length,  in  the  n-irtheast 
■  r:  !i  :  t:.f  1  :: .  It  --.irtt'l  a:  the  iwrtliern  eiifl  •»!  the  street 
•  :  tlir  r.ilkrr-  av.i  r.i:  wr-iw.ird  al'»n^:  the  margin  <»l  the  man- 
L*'  ■•  A.  :  ;■  .  r.  ^v  •  ^'  .1  ;:t!!.  vt.-TH-  l.rid;^*f  ivider  which  t1«»wed 
a*.  .;* .  ;•<:.;  ■  .!t;iil;  til"  r.i:i';.  -ea-i-n  Tlr-  water  was  n«»i  '^'-ttd 
t      ■  ^. 
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nal,  oq>hans  court,  provincial  court,  the  cabildo,  ordinary 
magistrates,  and  alcaldes  of  the  holy  brotherhood* 

The  royal  Audience'  was  established  here  in  1542,  but  passed 
"to  Guatiniala  in  1548  when  Pedro  Ramirez  de  Quifiones  was 
President,  In  the  year  1550  took  place  the  insurrection  of  tlie 
Contreras  brothers,  Sancho  Clavijo  being  Governor,  In  1562, 
I  under  Governor  D.  Luis  de  Guzman,  occurred  another  uprising 
headed  by  Rodrigo  Mendcz,  a  citizen  of  Panama.  Mendez, 
together  with  200  of  his  followers,  was  killed  by  the  people  of 
Panama.  Under  Doctor  Barros  de  San  Millan,  the  Audiencia 
returned  to  Panama  from  Guatimala,  the  15th  of  May,  1565. 

About  this  time  was  an  uprising  of  the  negros  cimarroneSf 
which  caused  a  war  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  whites.  In 
1578,  some  English  [Oxenham*s  party,  1576]  ascended  the  river 
of  Puertofaisanes  from  the  North  Sea  and  entered  the  Rio  de 
Tndios  which  flowed  into  the  South  Sea,  carrying  material  for 
launches,  which  they  put  together  and  began  to  rob  the  sea; 
\  but  the  Spaniards  went  out  and  conquered  them,  and  secured 
fthat  pass.  The  year  1596,  Francisco  Draque  [Francis  Drake] 
burnt  N ombre  de  Dios,  and  sent  900  soldiers  to  Panama,  who 
were  opposed  on  the  road.  In  1602,  Guillermo  Parque  [Wil- 
liam Parker],  an  Englishman,  sacked  Puertevelo. 

The  governors  of  Panama  were  for  four  years,  and  had  for 
salary  the  sale  of  the  office  of  alguacil  mayor  of  the  city,  which 
for  the  four  years  usually  brought  12,000  pesos  cnsayados. 
The  city  of  Panama  had  no  custom-house,  as  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, because  everything  came  to  Panama  and  Puerto velo  by  sea 
and  was  already  taxed  by  the  registers.  The  estates  of  the  city 
were  tiie  house  of  Cruces,*  by  Cedula  of  1st  of  December,  1536, 
which  usually  brought  in  each  year  10,000  prs.,  but  which  then 
did  not  exceed  2,000.  The  privileges  of  the  brokerage  of 
exchange,  mines,  public  crier,  butchering,  and  rent  of  lots,  each 
produced  a  small  sum  annually. 


*"La  Audiencia  y  chancilleria  real  de  Panami  6  de  Tierra-Firme 
fue  creada  por  primcra  \tz  por  rcaks  cedulas  del  Einperador  Carlos 
V.  dc  Madrid,  a  30  de  fcbrero  de  1535.  y  de  Valladolid.  4  2  de  marxo 
de  1537.'^  For  a  time  this  jurisdiction  comprehended  the  provinces  of 
Castilla  del  Oro,  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Strait  of  Magellan,  Nicaragua, 
Cartagena.  Carabaro  (the  duchy  and  province  of  Veragua),  Nueva 
Castilla,  and  Nueva  Toledo. 

'Besides  the  stopping-place  at  Cruces,  there  was  another  venta,  or 
inn,  called  Chagre,  near  the  highway,  and  six  leagues  from  Panama, 
farther  up  the  Chagres  river.  "Tiene  la  ciudad  de  PanamJk 
por  propios  una  aduana  6  venta  que  llaman  Casa  de  Cruces,  donde 
llcgan  las  tnercaderias  por  el  rio  de  Chagre  arriba,  la  cual  csti  dnco 
Icguas  de  la  die  ha  ciudad«  de  muy  mal  camino  y  de  pasos  muy  traba- 
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The  climate  (temptrameitto)  nf  Panama  was  calid,  and  the 
temperature  always  hot.  From  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
end  of  April  was  summer,  when  tlie  brisas  blew»  tempering  the 
heat  The  rest  of  the  year  was  winter,  with  continuous  rains 
and  hot  southerly  winds.  The  region  was  sickly,  the  most  fre- 
quent diseases  being  fevers,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  were 
child-bed  fevers  and  spasms,  which  there  were  called  colds. 

The  people  planted  corn,  rice,  and  beans  (frisoles) ;  harvest- 
i^g  50,000  bushels  of  the  first.  The  maiz  was  planted  with  the 
first  rains  of  Mayj  and  the  second  year  it  was  planted  in  the 
same  ground^  not  producing  as  in  the  first  year,  this  being 
called  maiz  de  rastrojo  [stubble-corn],  returning  a  hundred 
for  one.  The  rice  was  nlanted  on  the  edge  of  marshes  and 
gave  a  greater  return.  They  did  not  sow  wheat  or  barley  be- 
cause they  had  no  grain.  Nearly  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  Spain  were  raised*  and  they  did  well. 

**The  best  fruit  of  the  land  is  the  plantain,  of  which  there  is 
plenty.  It  is  eaten  raw»  roasted,  boiled  and  fricassee,  and  a 
drink  is  made  of  it.  It  is  a  large  plant,  though  its  stalk  only 
lasts  one  year/*  Guayavas,  aiiones,  aguacates,  and  mameyes 
abounded. 

'    The    edible    roots    were,    ^'yucas,    name,    oto,    gengibre* 
[ginger]. 

-  From  Peru  were  brought  flour,  sugar,  cane-syrup,  conserves, 
chick-peas,  the  large  beans  which  in  Peru  were  called  pallares, 
starch,  olive-oil,  jarcia,  alpargates,  and  soap.  From  Buena- 
Ventura  came  sugar,  though  not  so  good  as  the  Peruvian,  con- 
serves and  pita.* 

'At  this  time  in  Panama,  the  prices  were  as  follows: 

Flour 10-20  reales  per  arroba  (25  lbs.) 

Sugar 4  pesos  per  arroba 

Salt ....• « .•«..•••   4  reales  per  arroba 

Soap*... •.•*.••»,...•••«••••••   4  pesos  per  arroba 

Beef. .. *«i.a.». •••*...«.*^.  i. *....#    2Yj  reales  per  arroba 
Veal. •.••.>•..•*.,«.,•••. »..,.»••..    5  reales  per  arroba 

Maii.»,,, ,,.,.......». ..10-20  reales  per  fanega 

'lik-peaj*. ••*►.,  8  pesos  per  fanega 

ii.  a fis.  .,.,,**,,., .  6  pesos  per  fanega 

Cane-syrup.,., --..-. 3  pesos  per  botija  (jar) 

Starch. «»*««»».«.,,.. 4  pesos  per  botija 

Olive-oil. ....  4  pesos  per  botija 

Wine 12  pesos  per  botij  a 

Conserve^ 3  reales  per  libra  (pound) 

Pita   , . .  .«««••««»....  8  pesos  per  libra 

larcia... •«,••»***  25  pesos  per  quintal    (lOO  lb$.) 

Alpargates.,.,,,, 44».... ,..«««    3  pesos  per  doccna  (dozen) 

Bread .•«.•«.■•«««*•<.*.  ^  real  per  12  ounces 

Plantains .,•«••• i  real  per  ten 

Guayavas.. •••••»••.*«     i  real  per  twenty 

Anoncs ,*•••••«,    1  real  per  four 

Aguacates  and  mameyes*. i  real  per  two  or  three 
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There  were  plenty  of  cattle,  and  beef  and  veal  were  cut  up 
from  Pascua  to  San  Juan  [Easter  to  June  24th].  In  Lent 
only  the  veal  was  eaten,  when  it  rose  to  8  reales  the  arroba.  A 
cow  en  partida  was  worth  20  reales;  while  a  Uchon  brought 
from  8  to  12  pesos.  Many  calves  died  from  a  maggot  in  the 
navel.  The  pecple  raised  no  sheep  nor  goats,  because  the 
temperature  would  not  admit.  They  had  horses^  mares,  and 
some  mules  from  Nata  and  Pueblo  Nuevo. 

Bread  sold  for  different  prices,  according  to  tlie  value  of 
flour;  usually  12  ounces  for  half  a  real.  Corn  brought  from 
10  to  20  reales  a  fanega»  No  sugar  was  manufactured,  but 
there  were  three  mills  {trapkhes  de  niiel)  which  produced  as 
much  as  12,000  jars  of  syrup  a  year.  Two  kinds  of  cotton- 
trees  were  found,  the  small  and  large.  There  was  much  hunt- 
ing The  roe-deer  and  fallow-deer  were  like  those  of  Spain, 
and  the  flesh  good;  rabbits  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
^Spain.  In  the  jungle  were  found  the  tipir  {vaca  de  fnontr), 
lid  w'lld  pigs  ot  two  kinds,  pucrcos  de  manada  which  went  m 
droves,  and  puercos  hahinos  that  traveled  singly. 

No  vineyards  were  planted,  except  some  on  walls,  as  the  ants 
destroyed  them.  No  wine  was  brought  from  Peru  because  it 
was  discovered  to  be  unhealthy.  The  wine  and  otJier  thintrs 
came  from  Spain.  A  jar  of  wine  sold  for  12  pesos.  Fi\e 
species  of  vipers  were  encountered,  and  all  poisonous*  They 
possessed  six  reflected  fangs,  and  the  head  resembled  a  gra- 
nada.  When  bilten,  the  remedy  was  the  juice  of  the  root  nfiii 
leaves  of  hinojo  macho  [male  fennel]  drunken,  and  tlie  brui --il 
herb  applied  to  the  bite.  In  the  country  were  spiders  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  For  the  poison,  the  wound  was 
scarified  and  cupped,  and  the  previous  remedy  used. 

In  the  province  of  Panama  were  gold  mines,  but  they  were 
not  worked,  as  the  expense  was  greater  than  the  returns.  In 
Veragua  and  in  Cocle  some  gold  was  mined.* 

Another  description  of  the  Isthmus,  issued  sixty  years  after  the 
settlementof  Darien.  expresses  ignorance  of  the  locaiionof  Ada/ 
one  of  the  first  towns  founded  by  Spaniards  on  the  north  coast. 

*The  Spaniards  soon  robbed  the  natives  of  all  their  gold;  and  after 

the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  Africans  were  imported  to  work  the 

iinines»  which  were  neither  plentiful  nor  productive.     As  early  as  1533* 

llhe  new  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  Frand*^co  de  Barrionucvo,  wrote 

^to  the  Emperor, — **qtic  no  cogc  ombre  oro  en  todo  esta  Ticrra,  salvo 

Dona  Catalina,  raugcr  de  Pedro  de  los  Rtos,  que  coge  oro  con  sictc 

6  ocho  yndios/' 

•"En  algunas  cartas  de  geograpbicas  esta  dcscrita  la  poblacion  de 

Acle,  en  la  costa  de  la  mar  del  Norte  y  entrada  de!  GoHo  dc  Uraiia 

(Urabaj,  en   f rente  de  la  Isla  dc   Pinos,  de  que  al  prcacnte  no  ay 

roemoria."  CoL  de  Doc,  lued.,  iomo  XV.  pag.  4y±. 

*'£n  las  cartas  de  Santa  Cruz  se  halla  un  pueblo  que  parece  haber 
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^  The  city  of  Conception  on  the  north  coast  of  Vcragua  was 
40  leagues  west  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  La  Villa  de  Trinidad 
was  6  leagues  east  of  Conception  by  way  of  the  sea  (for  one 
could  not  go  by  land),  and  3  leagues  from  the  sea,  near  the 
no  dc  Belen.  It  contained  30  Spaniards,  who  were  miners* 
To  the  south  of  Conception,  12  leagues,  was  the  city  of  Sancta 
Fee,  with  30  inhabitants  and  a  smelten  Close  to  the  coast  of 
the  South  Sea,  40  or  50  leagues  from  Santa  Fe,  to  the  west, 
was  La  Cittdad  de  Carlos,  a  city  of  25  or  30  Spaniards. 

The  Bay  of  Zarabaco,  or  San  Hieronimo,  was  on  the  coast 
of  the  North  Sea  and  the  boundaries  of  Veragiia ;  to  the  east  of 
which  were  the  rivers  of  Trinidad,  Conception,  and  Belen,  in 
front  of  which  was  the  island  Escudo.  Farther  on  was  the  rio 
de  Chagre,  to  the  east  of  which  one  league  was  el  Portete. 

The  next  place  on  the  east  was  Puertos  de  Langostas,  12 
leagues  from  Nombre  de  Dios ;  then  Gallinas,  9  leagues  from 
Nombre  de  Dios;  and  Buena  Ventura,  6  leagues  from  Nombre 
de  Dios.  Puerto  Belo,  5  leagues  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  had  in 
front  of  it  the  islands  called  Miras  \islas  de  las  Miras — the 
Lookouts,  or  Pointers] .  Then  the  islands  Bastimentos ;  and 
passing  Nombre  de  Dios,  2  leagues  east,  was  the  rio  de  Sar- 
dinilla ;  and  at  4  leagues,  the  river  of  Sardinas,  Eastward 
were  the  rivers  Maiz,  Culebras,  and  Francisco  at  8  leagues. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Urana  [Uraba]  w^as  the  point 
and  island  of  Catina,  in  front  of  the  moimtains  of  Sant  Bias, 
and  the  island  of  Comagre  and  the  island  of  Pinos  farther 
inward.  Within  the  gulf  was  Puerto  de  Nilcos  near  the  mouth 
of  rio  del  Darien,  which  separated  the  Audiencia  of  Panama 
from  the  government  of  Cartagena. 


fc>  Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco,  Cosmografo-cronista  de  Indias,  writ- 
'"ing  about  1574,  describes  Yeragua  as  containing  four  pueblos, 
three  ciudadeSj  one  villa,  and  a  mining  camp  (asiento) ;  in  all, 
190  to  200  Spaniards,  all  settlers,  merchants  and  traders,  be- 
cause there  were  no  Indians  in  rcpartimicnto,  and  the  few 
remaining  in  the  land  w^ere  rebellious  and  warlike. 
-    All  tliat  region  was  ballasted  with  fine  gold,  which  was  found 

sido  de  espanoles,  en  la  costa  del  Nombre  de  Dios,  que  se  llama  Ada, 

del  cual  no  sc  sabc  mis/'  Velasco,  pag.  J47, 

About  the  time  Ovicdo  left  the  Isthmus,  Ada  was  the  largest  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  Castilla  del  Oro.  From  there  went  Balboa  by 
land  to  look  for  the  South  Sea.  "Ada  era  mayor  pueblo  que  ningun 
de  los  ques  dicho.  c  dcspues  se  ha  disminuendo,  y  el  puerto  no  cs 
muy  bueno;  pero  hay  ancones  c  isletas  dc  se^urof  puertos.  fi  dc?dc 
alii  fue  por  tierra  a  dcscubrir  la  mar  del  Sur  el  adclando  Vasco  Nuliez 
de  Balboa,  quaiido  la  dcscubrio."— Co/'.  XXVI L,  Lib,  XXIX. 

Two  hundred  eighty-f^r 
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wherever  the  eround  was  dug  up,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers,  and 
gullies/  On  the  north  coast  the  Rio  de  Code,  or  Lagartos,^ 
7  leagues  west  of  the  Belen,  separated  Veragua  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Nombre  de  Dios;  and  the  Rio  de  la  Estrella,  which 
flowed  into  the  archipielago  or  gulf  of  Carabaro,  from  Costa- 
Rica  on  the  west  On  ihe^South'Sea,  the  rio  dc  Gatu,  8  leagues 
west  of  Natan  fNata]*  divided  the  provinces  of  Panama  and 
Veragua,  The  boundary"  with  Costa-Rica  on  the  south  was 
uncertain,  but  somewhere  beyond  the  city  of  Carlos.  40  to  50 
leagues  west  of  the  said  river  of  Gatu*  Velasco  says  the  rio 
Chagrc  was  18  leagues  from  Nombre  de  Dies,  El  Part  etc  was 
17  leagues  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  4  leagues  west  of  Puerto 
de  Langostas.  He  states  there  were  four  Indian  villages  in  the 
district  of  Nata,  and  names  Cubita,  Parcla.  and  Puerto  de 
Caldera. 

The  city  of  the  Conception,  on  the  north  coast  of  Vcragiiar 
w*as  founded  by  Francisco  Vazquez,  citizen  of  Nata.  in  1557  or 
8,  being  governor  of  that  province.  The  houses  were  con-" 
structed  of  boards  and  split  trees,  covered  with  palm  leaves. 
There  was  no  port  other  than  the  bar  of  the  riven  In  a  plain 
by  the  seashore,  near  the  river  Conception^  was  a  tiro  de 
arcabus.  At  Conception  resided  the  Governor  and  other  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  a  Cura  and  Vicario  assigned  there  by  the 
Bishop.  Canoes  and  sloops  could  go  up  the  Conception (  or 
rio  de  Veragua)  river  two  leagues  and  no  more. 

Trinidad »  on  the  Rio  Belen,  3  leagues  east  of  Conception,  - 
was  settled  by  Alonso  de  Contreras.  alcalde  mayor  of  Veragua, 
by  commission  of  the  Audiencia  of  Panama,  in  the  year  1566 
{ano  de  66) :  so  named  because  on  that  day  he  began  the  settle- 
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•"E$  la  lierra  toda  tastrada  de  oro.  que  sc  halla  en  cualquicra  pane 
ddla  que  se  cave  ba&ta  un  cstaclo.  y  cada  negro  saca  por  lo  menot  un 
peso  cada  dia;  y  en  todos  los  rios  y  quebradas  se  hallan  buenas  minas 
y  nacimientos  dello,  y  cl  oro  tlega  a  la  ley,  sino  es  en  la  Trinidad,  y  el 
rio  de  Belen,  que  tsik  sobrc  plata  y  es  alga  mas  baxo." 

^At  this  period,  at  least,  the  Chagres  was  not  called  the  river  of 
Alligators. 

■  The  boundary  between  Panania  and  Costa  Rica  has  been  in  dispute 
by  the  white  men  since  the  first  settlement  by  Christians.  The  last 
ajrrcemcnt,  so-called,  was  in  1907.  as  stated  at  the  end  of  Chapter  L 
This  year,  loto,  fh^  controversy  ban  been  reopened,  and  by  protocol 
signed  at  W  the  question  ha*  been  referred  for  arbitration 

to  Chief  Jusi  F'uller,  U.  S,  Supreme  Court. 

At  one  linie,  10. ia  Ric:i     '  1   that  her  i  V  d  east- 

ward to  a  straight  line  rtn  m  the  ta  island 

Hscudo  to  Punta  Buricn  on  n.t  s^Liih.  Fcrikdti^>t<  kwcs  luiiuy  papers 
bearing  upon  this  boundarj*. 
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(fUayini  was  the  city  of  Articda  del  Sueio  Reyno  dc  Savarra, 
\Vc  are  told  that  the  town  <»l  PhiHpina  was  settled  by  AlonM) 
\'aca.  governor  of  \'cragna. 

In  i<o5,  the  bish<if>  of  i*anania  dcsiribcs  four  Si>ani>h  towns 
in  the  province  i)f  x'eragiia :  Alanjc.  Rcniedios,  Sfontijo,  and 
Santa  I'V.  Santia^**  del  Alhanj^e.  which  for  another  name  was 
callef!  Chiriqui,  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  Nicaragua.  It 
had  been  founded  in  the  year  1591  by  Captain  Pe<lro  <lc  Mon- 
tilla  Ana^-co.  niaestre  de  canipo,  whom  all  feared.  Nucstra 
Senora  de  los  Kemedios.  callc<l  Pueblo  Sun*o,  was  settled  in 
13H:;.  San  Pedro  del  Montijo  was  foumlecl  by  Pedro  Fernan- 
dez Cortes  under  commission  from  C>oncalo  Gomez  de  la 
Camara.  who  was  governor  of  that  province. 

The  In<lians  about  the.se  settlements  were  reducetl  to  sub- 
mission, locate^l  conveniently  in  villages,  and  divided  among  the 
Spanish  encomenderos.  In  the  limits  of  Nata  were  the  native 
settlements  Pcnonom^  and  Ola.  Near  Santos  was  Porta,  La 
.'Uiilaya  was  a  pueblo  of  free  In<iians  alongside  Montijo. 
I'lider  charge  of  Remedios  were  two  villages  of  natives,  San 
I'elix  and  Santiago  (or  (luavalat. 

A  tniinorial  on  Chiri<|ui  states  that  Presidente  D.  Francisco 
X'alverde  y  Merca<lo  of  the  .\udiencia  sent  P.  Presentado  F. 
.\lelohor  llernande/.  in  July  HKyft,  to  re<luce  to  subjection  some 
indigiiies  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  de  Alange.  in  Veragua. 
With  the  aid  of  Crist<»l)al  Cacho  Santillana,  the  Padre  rounded 
up  '•-.»<*  Indians  c»f  all  sexes  [de  todos  sextos),  placing  them  in 
tw(»  touns  which  he  founded.  San  Pablo  del  Plantanar  and  San 
IVdr'»  «Ir  Aspaiara.  the  one  J  and  the  i»ther  h  leagues  from 
Alanj^r  He  found  six  distinct  tongues  among  these  natives, 
and  >Mri(d  in  to  make  a  v«K:abu!ary  of  the  most  common, 
whin  interrupted  by  a  |)estilence  of  measles.  After  350 
ha«l  jK-rished,  the  remaining  Indian^  thought  they  had  enough 
of  the  Christians,  and  to«»k  to  the  lulls.  The  cleric  was  not 
•  iiscourajjed.  however,  lie  wim!d  save  their  eternal  souls  if  it 
t'K>k  the  lives  of  all  the  ri<l>kins  mi  the  Isthmus:  so  l>egge<l 
lucnsr  i.i  g«>  m  the  conhllera  «.i  Cirri- lui.  where  were  the  fol- 
lowir.j^'  trilnrs — C'oth**'^.  Iloris^jues.  lK.ra-«iues,  I'telae*.  liuga- 
baes.  /iim-s,  Dolcgas.  /aril»a>,  Ihircs.  and  "ihers. 

.\n  »lhrr  ac».uimt.  dated  i'*>7.  mentions  but  one  Indian  village 
luar  Alanjc.  that  oi  Son  l\iblo  del  r'.iitijna!.  A  re|H.rt,  \n 
if^ji\  1  ■<  ates  a  Sj»anish  cit>.  vallol  \  ues:r,i  .Vnitirj  d^  las 
r  :!nii2s,  iS  loaijues  irotii  "Ci»ncejHion  de  X'eragua  la  antigua.** 
The  Indians  al>«»ut  Chiri«|ui  were  the  I>«»races.  Suries,  Ouere- 
falos.  IViJrga^.  and  Sagtras.     **These  Doraces  are  opponents  of 
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the  Giiaymies  and  of  almost  all  the  other  Indians  named,  with 
whom  ihey  border  upon  and  carry  on  war." 

The  city  of  Nuezn  Lisboa  in  the  province  of  Code  was 
founded  by  tlie  governor  of  Veragua,  Juan  Lopez  de  Heguera. 

A  report,  dated  1607  states  that  the  city  of  San  Felipe  de 
PuSTOWTc)  was  iounded  the  20th  of  March.  ic;q7.  bv  U.  kran^ 
CISCO  de  V  alverde  y^jercado  factor  of  New  Spain  [Mexicol 
and  one  ot  the  conmarios.  The  population  was  moved  from 
N ombre  de  Dios,  hve  leagues  distant.  Pucrtobelo  possessed 
tlie  H!T^  Of  dty  by  pfoyfst&n  nf  V^ITadOltd;  33rd  of  I\ovember, 
Tverr-tDnNombre  fte  '  !  1  arftrsr-establi sbed. — TBT 

^  [  arms^  T!rf  N ombre  c1*  grsntcd  7th  6f  December. 

1537*  was  a  castle  and  ship,  bordered  with  this  inscription: 
^'Tierra  Firme,  brenas  de  oro*'    The  causes  of  the  poverty 

y  of  Puertovelo  were  three:  The  burning  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 

'  13th  of  C^ugusp.  1596,  by  the  English ;  the  change  of  the  popu- 

lace; the  s»ck  of  Puertovclo.  i6th  of  February,  1601.  by  the 
Englishman,  Guillermo  Parque  [William  Parker].     According 

[to  the  writer  of  this  report,  Porto  Bello  was  first  discovered 
and  named  by  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  in  1509;  and  in  1518,  Diego 
de  Albites  attempted  a  settlement  here. 

Puertovelo  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  with  tlie 
points  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  bulk  of  the  town  between 
the  sea  and  the  skirt  of  a  mountain.  From  the  castle  of 
Santiago,  two  streets  ran  to  the  middle  of  the  city  and  the 
first  square,  called  the  Plaza  de  la  Mar,  From  this  plaza  ran 
a  street  over  a  bridge  to  another  plaza,  a  distance  of  100  paces; 
and  from  the  second  plaza  the  street  went  out  of  the  city,  being 
crossed  by  others  from  side  to  side ;  so  that  the  entire  city  was 
included  within  500  geometric  paces.  From  the  bridge,  over  a 
creek  of  water  descending  from  the  mountain,  ran  two  side* 
walks  with  houses  up  the  gully;  and  at  tlie  end  commenced 
the  barrio,  or  district  of  the  town,  called  Guinea,  where  lived 
the  free  negroes  {negros  horros).  There  were  in  all  50  houses, 
without  counting  the  suburbs,  a  cathedral  {iglcsia  mayor),  the 
convent  of  mercy,  a  hospital,  the  king's  houses  on  the  plaza 
and  quay,  and  the  houses  of  the  city  government  (cabildo)  on 
the  other  plaza.  Most  of  the  houses  were  constructed  of  wood, 
their  pillars  on  bases  of  stone,  and  the  partitions  and  walls 
of  boards.  Some  were  of  two-stories,  with  many  windows, 
and  roofs  of  tile ;  besides  ware-houses.  A  few  were  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  these  were  held  to  be  more  healthy  than  the 
wooden  ones. 
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PiuTtovolo  lia<l  four  suburbs:  the  first  called  Triana.  where 
live<l  tho  •-laves  of  the  King  and  |K>or  Spaniards:  seamcl.  that 
of  Mcrcrd;  third,  (luinca:  and  fourth,  the  section  by  the 
ShanibloN.  These  conlaine<l  30  or  40  houses  made  of  straw, 
with  walls  of  cane«i  (canas  bravas),  coveretl  with  palm.  In 
the  suburbs  were  two  accquias,  and  another  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  There  were  some  small  gardens  and  plantations. 
The  city  was  entirely  incl<»sed  by  w<hkIs  green  all  the  year. 
From  the  brokers  the  city  rcceive<l  yearly  2,000  ducats;  and 
two  reales  for  each  head  of  cattle  killed  in  the  Shambles; 
l>esides  two  jh-mw  for  each  negro  brought  in.  which  amounted 
to  I5<x>  i>ev)«i,  which  wa«i  expende<l  in  cutting  brush  and 
repairing  high  way  »i  and  roads. 

Pu(Tt«iVclo  Uirdered  with  the  sea  on  the  north.  Cartagena 
(»n  the  ra-'t,  and  on  the  west  with  the  provinces  of  Oxrle  and 
N'eragu.'i       It**    jurisdiction    extende<l    50   leagues   east    to   the 
hit'^tilr   Indians  nf   I'raba,  -outh   for  o  leagues,  and  west  J2) 
leagufN   to   the  mouth  of   the  Cliagre.   where  it   joined   withi 
Nuova  l.isl^oa  m  llie  province  ol  t-ocle."  ' TTaTT  the  <listance  tO| 
Panama,    w    Uagues,    wa>    unsettle<l.    save    some    buhios.     To 
Cariaj^riia  by  sra  was  Ho  leagues.  an<l   150  by  land,  which  no 
ofu*  ever  travele<l.     "The  temf>erattire  i^  hot.     The  winds,  from 
January  to  San  Juan,  brisas  somewhat  fresh,  but  unheahhy  <»n 
accoiiiu  (tf  !>eing  moi<.t.     From  San  Juan  to  January,  strong 
southwc-t   win«K  drier,  hotter,  but  more  heahhy.     It  is  very 
humid  iK-rauM-  it  rain^  almovt  all  the  year,  and  for  this  reason 
is  a   lan<l   very   sickly   with   (juartan  and   tertian    fevers,  and 
hrunTrhages  of  lal>^>r  which  are  of  greater  ri>k/* 

A  th«'ii^and  paces  from  the  city  emptied  the  Puertovelo 
ri\cr.  a  sniall  ^trrain  which  could  Ik*  ascended  a  league  in 
can«f'-  \ii«thrr  river,  calkvl  l>«»minica.  aros^  in  the  same 
vallry  atjil  liiM  hargel  in  the  jnirt.  There  were  twenty-four 
other  ri\<  r-  on  the  r^a-t.  none  navigable  liut  the  Chagre.  which] 
ill  wmtir  I  -is!.!  Ik-  ascm^Ud  to  within  <»  leagues  iTPanama,! 
TT)VrV  \\r'\  Ti<»  fafins  m.r  cattTe-rafirlie-.  except  tliree  •  one  cmi 
an  i-lri  tin  \  ra'lrd  litaii  Sal^niero.  half  a  liMgue  to  the  we^^t 
it  tIm  ]-  It  .»n* 'brr  twf  league**  east  in  an  island  callefl 
r..t-Tii;i  i-.r.  <  .11).!  ain'lhrr  iw*-  !eagne«»  uj»  the  Chagre.  **in 
Tmtt.i   Itv'«-  '* 

M  '•  !'  rt  !'•!!■  \m  :r  .1  few  g<ut-.  which  did  well 
Am-  Ti;;  t'r  a:!!  am'M.iix  nn.\  lur*!-  w«re  the  **ropt'»\dol<is,  whirh 
fTiaI«  \\\*\x  TH-»s  \*.tl»  ri  rnark.iliir  «  raft  ^v^iK*f'«lrd  from  the 
hr;i' I  !'«■-  if  •!!»•  tTM  >  t"  pr.»tert  their  v^'un;;  fr-ivi  the  monkev-i 
an'  -»Mk' <•  T!  rTf  w*^-  f^urr^.  s  4  .;A:ri  f.  whuh  always  travl 
rn.ile  an!    ftrrialf.  ari-I  futrn's  </«•  mtiftiida,  which  go  in  num- 
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bers  under  a  captain,  which  is  the  leanest  of  them  all.  Then, 
there  was  that  interesting  creature,  the  sloth.  "He  who  eats 
the  flesh  of  the  perico  ligero,  dies  of  it;  because  it  is  so 
phlegmatic."  The  lassitude  of  this  animal  was  believed  to  be 
due  to  heart-disease,  which  it  attempted  to  cure  by  scratching 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  with  the  claw  of  the  left  hand, 
'*and  thus  this  claw  is  the  approved  remedy  against  this  evil." 

Among  poisonous  herbs  was  the  manzanilla,  "which  is  like 
little  apples,  and  he  who  eats  them  dies  without  remedy:  the 
vine  maJces  a  milk  which  produces  sores  when  touched,  and 
if  drunken,  it  kills," 

Porto  Bello  was  considered  the  best  harbour  in  all  the 
Indies  (''£/  puerto  es  el  tnejor,  mas  Umpio,  capaz  y  seguro 
de  todas  las  Indias^'),  From  east  to  west,  it  furnished  an 
anchor ing-placc  3000  yards  in  extent,  its  entrance  and  width 
being  from  1500  to  1800  yards.  The  depth  of  water  in 
front  of  the  first  castle  (Santiago)  was  17  fathoms ;  and  before 
the  second  7}^  fathoms,  which  was  where  the  armadas  and 
fleets  anchored;  the  frigates  and  barks  going  farther  in,  near 
the  city.  The  bottom  was  bad,  there  being  many  borers 
(brom^).  The  port  would  contain  300  galleons  and  1000 
small  vessels,  besides  room  for  2,000  ships  outside  the  forts. 

The  place  was  protected  by  the  natural  formation  of  the 
land,  and  by  two  castles,  San  Felipe  was  at  the  foot  Qf~a 
very  mgh  hill,  a  projection  ot  which' terminated  at  the  castje^ 


I 


Farther  out  was  the  castle  called  Santiago  del  FrinciperSt 
the  end  ufaTW|grtOfflinf  d&Wri  frbrti  a  MP  ptAthrig^ri  nln^g 
fhe^porir^T^mTne  ramparts,  it  was  found  that  the  best  stone 
was  "Hie  reef -rock,"  found  under  the  water  all  along  the  coast, 
because  it  was  soft  to  work  and  almost  as  light  as  pumice- 
stone.  After  being  fashioned  and  placed,  the  sun,  wind,  and 
water  in  a  short  time  hardened  it  much,  but  left  the  stone  of 
such  quality  that  no  balU  however  large  it  might  be,  made  any 
effect  on  it,  because  it  checked  the  missile  without  splitting 
or  chipping.  This  stone  was  bound  and  joined  with  a  red- 
dish clay  and  lime,  which  made  a  mixture  as  strong  as  the 
stone  itself.  The  castle  of  Santiago  was  constructed  entirely 
of  the  stone  from  the  reefs. 

"The  old  Spanish  masonry  stil}  attests  the  excellence  of  this  stone 
and  their  method  of  working  tt.  After  Admiral  Vernon  had  captured 
Puerto  Bello,  in  1739,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  demolishing  the  castles, 
especially  the  Iron  Fort,  which  was  built  on  a  rock*  **The  Walls  of  the 
Lower  Battery,  consisting  of  22  Gun5,  were  nine  foot  thick,  and  of  a 
bard  Stone,  cemented  with  fuch  fine  Mortar,  that  it  was  a  long  Work 
to  make  any  Impression  in  it  to  come  to  Mine  at  all.  so  &at  tfie 
blowing  up  took  in  all  fixteen  or  eighteen  Days," 
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Hmll  a  Icagpe  fram  Puertordo  was  a  thaOow  tafooo  of 
d^r  water,  tuU  of  fith,  which  op^^  ^^^  the  tea  a  qtianer 
of  a  league  from  the  port  itiey  croMed  thti  toffuma  in 
canott  and  loiaU  TCtidi  to  |^  to  a  fenkmefit  on  the  other 
skle«  called  Santiaio  dd  Pnndpe,  where  were  Iccatcd  the 
pacMed  n§ffra$  dmawnnu.  Some  ytara  before,  the  runaway 
ilaifei  from  Nombre  de  IXoi  and  Pinam&  Kathcred  in  BaOaoo^ 
from  whence  tbcy  rallied  out  to  rob  the  camino  reai.  The 
tnhaliitant^  of  Panama  took  up  anna  against  the  blades,  and 
carried  on  a  war  which  cost  many  lives  and  mndi  money.  The 
King  of  Soajn,  by  cedula  of  21  st  of  June,  1574^  dedtfcd  the 
fufttiTes  Mimild  be  free  if  th<*y  rifased  warring  afafaut  the 
Spaniar  few  years  hki 

^tbe  JOtl  'cmlicr.  1571 

peaceful,  and  to  reduce  to 
should  take  to  a  wild  life, 
a  settlement,  two  leagues  from  the 


e  capitolatton  of  Pafttffl4» 
lorrooei  agreed  to  became 
n  any  other  negroes  who 
iijrrnn«^  then  gathered  in 
11  Panami:  aftf 


wards  they  were  ontered  to  a  site  i»c.ii  .^-iiibre  de  Dios,  and 
when  that  city  was  moved  to  Ptiertovelo*  these  blacks,  aoo  in 
number,  were  again  changed  to  Santiago  dd  Prindpe. 

Forty  veasds  were  engag^  in  the  oniinary  commeice  of 
.  Putftordo,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  bargr  navigation  of 

l^tlie  Chagre.    The  fort  of  Sao  Lorenai'  the  month 

the  river  of  Cnagre,  on  tiie  teit4ttiie  pint^_  yoo 
r  river,  wBg^  Hreaks  tlic  sea  at  the  ^ool  of  a  ftktt  woS 


gation  of    y 
nooth  of] 
cmor  tiwil 
mm!  cocn;] 


^*nSX  faene  de  San  Lotenio  eUl  en  k  boea  del  rk»  de  ChiCfi^  4  sa 
Bifadi,  i  laaiKi  iatokrda.  orik  dd  Ho^  d  nhtie  di  la  asr,  d  ^  dt 
[  an  aiorro  ^aa  It  ct  indasats  y  aairiilo.*'    The  orkiad  k  givea  as  a 
'  I  ol  enors  wUdi  aMt  arise  Iraoi  a  loo  tileni  iranikflnn  of  the 
I  hf  oaa  aniHBllkr  with  the  1 


**Jaiiias  lia  liabido  en  Costa-lka  ckdad  da 
de  Xiirdk.     La  v^hnrrm  fioiikdcio  de  EtpaMcK  finidaik  en   ISST 
por  Fdipc  Ootkf  '       tdrk  ^oe  eouiacH  sa  Iknaba  Vara* 

I  aaa  j  d^paci  &.  la  dadad  de  la  Coaeapdoow  ptobaUa- 

4  odnas  tJ*  '-  ^  le  se  tlam^  fiatfdk,  ^ae  boy  at 

coa  d  a  ooU  v  Tllfirki  [V.  k  oota  a  p. 

-  'ti4  k  i|iw,  «B  d  ate  da  IM» 
>atfve.  Hoy  ^ 
_  .  _  _, Hjrj-   ^n 

de   Vencaa  f  i 
if^   k  >flk  <t 
I  Ikmo  7  Saaarta.   tuadada  mm   15^  aoe  d 
_  Jaan  Ca^ka  |V    k  aati  a  p.  liir'^c  1.1 
k  vtBa  M  Castaa  de  Gatei-lfQiat,  4e«piies  cMail  dt 
jfandads  «n  d 
ckM  fa^  ' 
|pof  d  r 
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Ion,  en  la  bahia  de  San  Geronimo  [bahia  del  Almirante  y  tambien 
bahia  de  Zorobaro],  no  lejos  de  las  bocas  del  Drago  [a.  p.  i8i, 
Tomo  I.]  La  sesta  fue  la  ciudad  de  Aranjuez,  k  orillas  del  rio  del 
mismo  nombre  entre  los  anos  1562  y  1563  [Tomo  i.  p.  192].  La 
setima  fu6  la  ciudad  del  Nombre  de  Jesus,  fundada  hicia  1570  por  el 
gobernador  Perafan  de  Ribera,  en  el  valle  del  Guaimie,  entre  la  costa 
de  la  bahia  del  Almirante  y  el  rio  Estrella  [Changuenola  y  Tilorio]. 
La  octava  fu6  la  ciudad  de  Artieda,  fundada  a  fines  de  1577  por  el 
gobernador  Diego  de  Artieda  Cherinos,  4  orillas  del  rio  Guaimie, 
dentro  y  en  la  costa  de  la  bahia  del  Almirante  y  no  lejos  de  las  bocas 
del  Drago.  La  novena  fu6  la  ciudad  de  Santiago  de  Talamanca, 
fundada  h4cia  1604,  por  el  gobernador  Don  Juan  de  Ocon  y  Trillo, 
a  orillas  del  rio  Tarire,  Uamado  hoy  Sixaula. 

No  hubo,  pues,  ciudad,  villa,  ni  poblacion  alguna  en  Costa-Rica  que 
se  llamara  l^trella.  Este  nombre  fue  dado  por  Don  Juan  Vasquez  de 
Coronado  a  un  rio,  y  no  4  poblacion  alguna." 

Doc.  para  la  Hist,  de  Costa  Rica,  tomo  11,  pag.  28,  por  El  Lie.  Don 
Leon  Fernandez. 
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CHAPTER  XVIU. 
THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  STRAIT 

AND 

EARLY  EFFORTS  FOR  A  CANAL 

"Wrttward  thry  tlecrrd  thrtr  tinjr  b%tk. 

Westward    throufh   weary   weeki   they   sped. 
Till  the  cold  tray  Mraod  of  a  ■tranger-Uod 

Loomed  thruufh   the  mitt  ahead. 
League  after  league  they  hogged  the  coatt. 
And  thetr  Captain  never  left  hit  poat : 
'<>  Pilot,  tec  you  yet  the  atrait  that  Icada 

to  the  Kaalern  Sea> 
*I  tec  but  the  rocka  and  the  harren  shore ; 
No  »trait  is  there.'  quoth  he.  * 

Burtoa  Egbert  Stcvcntoo. 

IIKISTOIMIKR  COLUMBUS  sailc<l  from 
Spain  to  fin<l  a  route  to  the  East  by 
steer injj  to  the  west.  Having;  discovered,  as 
he  tluni^ht.  the  out-lying  islands  and  part  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  Columbus  started  out 
on  hi.s  fourth  and  last  voyage  with  the  par- 
ticular object  of  fiiHling  a  strait  through  or 
an»nn«l  Ticrra  Firinc.  which  should  lead  him 
t«>  tlic  S|)ice  Islands,  and  the  <lomatns  of  the 
r,ran«l  Klian  of  Tartar)'.  While  discovering 
s*»uthwan!  along  Central  America,  the  tutives 
mfornud  him  of  another  >ea.  and  when  he 
ap|>iaroi  t'»  Ik-  ap|>roaching  a  passage  to  it.  in  the  region  of 
ruiita  M'-iiiit"^.  the  worm-eaten  condition  of  his  two  remain- 
ing: vo-c!"  c  inpcllfd  the  olil  Admiral'  to  turn  friHU  the  Isthmus 
and  '^a:!  t*  \\ar«!^  I  {is)>ani(>Ia.  C«'hlmbu^  diet!  without  realizing 
that  In  Iki'I  I'liic  ujH»n  a  k'^cal  c»»nlincnt  ili'^tinct  from  Asia, 
ail' I  ^ip.ir.itr  1  fr«»rn  it  l>>  an'»thcr  iininensc  tH*can 

T!:i-    ill.wtr-   .'t   C'<«!iind>u>.   like  himself.  l>e!ievefi   that  a 

'  !!•■  Im\  ]'*•  V  it:  j»ur«'.iit  i»f  a  chMiirr.*  «  t  a  •plrn«!i«l  tfnaKnuti<*n  and 
4  ;■*••«  T-.titifc:  jM-is-rnri  ?  If  be  wa4  ili^a'^M-Mntc*!  in  hi*  rKurctation  of 
•:■;.»-  ..  :r.:\*  »;.:.Wfcfl»  thr  Uthinus  ••!  hanrti.  it  m4%  J»rfJU%c  nature 
h*"  •  :  v%  .1  <i:-.i;.j».:i.!cl  V  'f  %}ic  ap{K-ai «  t  i  ha\c  attmtptrd  to  nuke 
•  If     '•  •  t  ■  l-.kc  .i!!trTi>t..,l  ii:  \ain."  -M  jifumyl.'m  Irttrng 
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strait  must  exist.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  explored  the  Gulf  of 
Urabd ;  and  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  looked  for  it  in  vain  from 

the  Amazon  to  Florida.  Juan  de  Soils  was  seeking  a  strait, 
in  1514,  when  killed  by  natives  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.'  The 
Cabots  tried  to  beat  the  Spaniards  to  China  and  India  by 
searching,  in  1497,  for  an  opening  farther  north,  from  New- 
foundland to  Florida.  In  1500,  the  Cortcreal  brothers  fol- 
lowed in  this  region,  losing  their  lives  in  the  vain  quest  for  a 
strait.  By  1504,  Basque.  Breton,  and  Norman  fishermen 
sailed  to  New-Found-Land,  and  caught  fish  called,  in  the 
Basque  tongue,  fcacco/aoj  (cod). 

The  narrow  strip  of  land,  between  the  two  oceans,  at  Panama 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  passage  undoubtedly  existed  in  that 
region.  A  few  of  the  very  early  charts,  as  the  mappemonde 
of  Waldseemiiller  in  1507,  the  John  Ruysch  map  in  1508, 
Schoner*s  map  of  15 15,  and  the  Lenox  globe,  actually  depict 
the  so-called  "Straits  of  Panama."  A  few  years  later,  some 
maps  show  a  passage  at  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 

In  the  year  1524,  Giovanni  de  Verrazanno,  a  Florentine, 
under  the  patronage  of  Francis  1.  sailed  in  the  ship  Dauphine 
to  attempt  to  pass  tlirough  America  into  the  Eastern  ocean 
of  India,  and  reach  Cathay  on  the  extreme  shore  of  Asia* 
He  sailed  southward,  and  then  turned  north  along  the  American 
coast.  One  night,  Verrazanno  passed  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  without  seeing  it;  but  the  next  day  he  made  a 
landing,  and  marching  inland,  discovered  a  large  body  of 
salt  water,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  Indian  ocean.  Return- 
ing to  his  ship,  Verrazanno  sought  nortliward  for  an  opening 
into  the  other  sea  he  had  found.  For  a  time,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  was  known  as  the  Mare  de  Verrazano.  Hakluyt  says 
that  the  strip  of  land  (the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland)  crossed 
by  Verrazanno  is  '*much  like  the  strcyte  necke  or  isthmus  of 
Dariena." 

Estevan  Gomez— he  who  had  deserted  Magellan  in  the  strait 
in  1520,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  one  of  that  commander's 
vessels^ — sailed  in  a  caravel  from  Coruna,  Spain,  in  1525,  to 

*Soli5  sailed  into  the  broad  estuar>'  of  the  Plata,  and,  finding  the 
water  fresh»  called  it  the  Mar  Dulce.  With  seven  of  his  men,  Solis 
made  a  landing;  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  multitude  of  natives, 
and  beaten  to  death.  The  Indians  then  cut  up  the  bodies,  in  view  of 
the  ships,  and  prepared  to  cat  them,  "Their  companions  being  stricken 
with  fear  through  thi<^  example^  durst  not  come  founh  of  their 
shippes  or  devise  how  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  their  Captayne  and  com- 
panions. They  departed  therefore  from  the  iinfortimate  coastcs^  and  by 
the  way  lading  their  shyppe$  with  Brasell,  returned  home  agayne  with 
loss,  and  ha  vie  chcarc" 
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hunt  in  Tcrranova,  <»r  land  of  the  Baccalaos.  for  a  passage 
which  would  |)crniit  a  shorter  route  to  the  Spiceries.  Like  all 
his  predecessors,  (loniez  fcmnd  no  strait,  so  kidnapped  all  the 
Indians  his  vessel  wcmid  hold,  said  to  have  lieen  in  violation 
c»f  the  law  an<l  wish  of  the  king,  and  within  ten  months  wa< 
lack  in  C«»nina.  A  citizen  hearing  that  the  pilot  had  returned 
with  his  •.hip  full  <»!  csclavos  (slaves),  mi  sunder  ^tcxxl  the 
rep<jrt.  an<!  hurried  off  to  the  court  with  the  news  that  (itmez 
had  bn»n^'ht  Ijack  a  cargo  of  clazos  (cloves),  ami  that  consc- 
<|ucntl>  the  strait  had  been  foun<l.  Instead  of  the  exi)ecled 
reward,  the  t<H)  eager  informant  received  nothing  but  a  laugh. 

In  1534.  King  Francis  sent  out  Jaccjues  Carlier  on  his  first 
voyage,  who  went  t«»  the  lan<l  of  Corterealis.  and  looked  for 
a  pas^ajfc  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Later  on.  Cartier  made 
a  voy.ngc  under  Sieur  de  Roberval;  and  was  followed  by 
Sainton^e.  Tlievrt.  jenn  Riliaut.  Rene  de  Laudonniere.  an<! 
otl.ers;  wh<»  cc'nlmed  their  explorati«»ns  to  the  north,  as  the 
Spiiiii.irds  alrearly  fx»s*.csscd  the  territory  to  the  south. 

^"  ^^5.^  »^*''  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancelor.  for 
the  MnM*«»vy  C'oinpany.  atteinpte»l  an  eastern  passage  to  Asia 
l)\  the  north  of  Kur'»iK\  losing  their  lives  on  the  voyage.  The 
Kngli-h  tlien  ahaiidt»ne«l  the  U'Ttheast  passage,  and  followc<l 
the  I'rench  :t>\ii(fi'U'S  !••  the  northwest- -MastiT  Koln-rt  Thome 
and  K»Ker  Harl«>w  in  I5J*»:  Sir  .Martin  I'rol)i<;her.  in  I57^>; 
Sir  If'.iiuphrev  (tilluTt.  in  15?^.^:  C'aj»tain  F«»hn  Davis,  in  1585. 

Tile  •  nevt  for  a  strait  c«»ntinii«d  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury The  \  ir^inia  colonist^.  «•{  i<«>7.  were  «lirected  to  seek 
a  t  "niinunicati'-n  with  tlw  Pacific  ocean  by  following  up  S4Hne 
stream  which  !!'\ved  tp»m  'he  northwest:  and  it  i^  claime*! 
that  I'ar't.iiii  l-hn  Smith  wa-  --n  thi<  nnssi..n  when  he  ascended 
ih-  C'hii  kah'>tniT:\  ri\er.  an«l  was  »a|»tured  by  the  Indians. 
H«nr\  Hiiil- u  ev^lTfl  t"  ih»-  nt.rth.  east,  and  west:  and 
wa-  l"  kini:  I'T  a  ^tr.i:'  wh«n.  in  l^iwi.  he  sailetl  into  the  river 
wl'ttli  n 'W  Kaf'*  h:-  na'TU'  Captain  Muclsim.  too.  j.ist  his 
hir  :'i  \]\r  ir  7en  "  rth.  h.t  in  I'lj,  we  tind  James  Hall  and 
\Vi!I::i:'.  I*atT:::  «•??•: v:^:  the  li-^t  "f  strait-s-ckers. 

•  r   M^iv  !   M:i-i!!.i!i.  as  early  a-*  \^jrt,  fount! 
•:*ht:T-   r^trt  •!.■•%    .>!   the   r«  nt'iM-nt.   which 

•  S  '!:t!:  .'"-ea:  h".!  h:^  strait  \sa^  so  near  the 
r\NI\    c  'rit-.Tr:**'!  to  l»el;eve  there  mu*t  l>e 

:  r   TT'.i'!  ';'•   ■  I    ihr    New    \\«Tld       The   ci»i- 
:.i!     \::;e::.  I.'    \MtIi    in:-".er«'U>    lU'lentations 

'<''..■*.■'■]::  I  '  rw-  r  TV^r.  ^f  t:ru\hwA'\\.  ^-c  1  -fCi^'^'b.  {>•  title jlly, 
aii'l  !•■  ar    rx'rr*  r'»  i.   1   kmcaIN.  tl.c   I  l!in:t:4  of  .\inrriC4  ci»nipri*r*  ^11 
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THE  SEARCH 

and  narrow  places;  and  great  rivers,  having  their  headwaters 
in  common,  emptying  into  both  North  and  South  seas;  seemed 
to  indicate  that  there,  beyond  a  doubt^  must  be  the  long-sought 
strait.  Soon  after  the  region  was  conquered  and  settled  by 
the  Spaniards,  they  heard  vague  rumors  of  certain  places 
where  the  Indians  crossed  in  canoes  from  sea  to  sea  during 
the  rainy  seasons.  Even  today  in  Central  America,  similar 
tales  are  occasionally  narrated. 

In  1771.  some  bronze  cannon  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  Vera  Crux,  were  found  to  have  been  cast  in  the  dty  of 
Manilai  many  years  before.  Research  disclosed  that  they  had 
been  transported  from  the  Pacific  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
way  of  the  Chimalapa  and  Coatzacoalcos  rivers.  This  incident 
revived  great  interest  in  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,'  writing  in  1808,  gives  credence  to  the 
story  of  the  Raspadura  canal,  made,  in  1788,  by  the  Cura,  or 
parish  priest  of  Novita,  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Atraio 
and  San  Juan  rivers.  In  1852,  the  eminent  engineer,  J,  L. 
Trautwine,  proved  this  so-called  canal  to  be  a  hill,  over  which 
the  Indians  dragged  their  canoes  in  the  wet  season. 

In  1820,  a  six-oared  boat  of  the  Chilian  war  vessel  Andes 
was  haled  from  the  Pacific  to  a  navigable  point  on  the  Rio 
Napipi,  in  ten  hours*  whence  it  carried  Colonel  Caucino  and 
his  party  to  Quibdo  or  Citera,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato 

of  Central  America,  and  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
(Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec)  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  and  the  Atrato  river. 

*'The  American  isthmus,  in  the  most  extensive  meaning,  is  about 
1400  miles  long,  extending  from  the  seventy-seventh  to  the  ninety-fifth 
meridian  of  longitude,  and  from  the  eighth  to  eighteenth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude Jt  embraces  that  portion  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  which  lies 
west  of  the  Atrato  River  in  South  America,  the  whole  of  the  five  repub- 
lics which  arc  grouped  together  as  Central  America,  and  so  much  of 
Mexico  as  lies  east  of  Tehuantepec.  The  general  direction  uf  the 
isUmius  IS  from  southeast  to  northwest.  For  the  eastern  600  miles  the 
width  of  this  isthmus  is  comparatively  small,  varying  from  a  minimum 
of  barely  30  miles  to  a  maximum  of  120  miles.  It  then  widen*!  to  300 
miles  near  the  boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  narrows  to 
about  120  miles  opposite  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  widens  again  into  the 
great  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  finally  narrows  to  120  miles  at 
Tehuantepec.  A  glance  at  a  map  indicates  that  the  only  possible  routes 
for  an  interoceanic  canal  nujst  be  at  Tehuantepec,  at  tJie  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras or  within  the  eastern  6cx>  miles." 

Report  hthmiiin  Canal  Commission,  1899-1901,  p.  49. 

'  Many  great  minds  have  concenicd  themselves  with  projects  for  a 
canal  rliniuli  th»  (oniinnit  n\  Atii.rica.  Between  the  years  1799  and 
ido4,    '  '  la.  Central  Ajncrica,  and  New 

Spain,  loutes: 

1,  Misi»uuii-Mii»^it.Mppi  and  i'cace- Columbia  rivers. 

2.  Rio  Bravo  (Rio  Grande  del  Norte)  and  tlie  Rio  Colorado. 
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river.  In  1824.  thi>  IxMit  was  seen  by  Cochrane,  while  exani- 
ininjj  the  Darirn  region  for  a  canal  route,  who  rq)orte<l  the 
obstacles  almost  insurmountable.  Captain  Charles  KriemI, 
R.  N..  in  1827.  crossed  from  the  Atrato  to  Cupica  Hav  in 
four  (lay-.  .\  liitle  later.  Major  Alvarez,  a  Colombian  officer, 
also  e.\|)lore<l  this  lanil  for  an  easy  pass.  Monsieur  I)e  Puydt, 
in  18*15,  puT<»rte(l  to  have  explored  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Tanela.  which  empties  into  the  f;iilf  <*f  I'raba,  an<l  found 
the  height  of  the  pass  but  47  meters  aliovc  the  sea.  It  is 
asserted  that,  at  an  early  «late.  the  Atrati>  route  was  recom- 
mended to  the  king  of  S|>ain  as  the  pro|KT  site  for  a  canal  by 
a  Kiscavan  pilot,  (joguenechc  by  name. 

iXtmingo  I«4j|>ez.  a  Colombian  gentleman,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  traced  a  line  for  a  canal  between  Portobelo  and 
ranaina.  The  great  lil>erator  of  South  America,  Simon 
I>olivar.  was  much  interested  in  the  project  of  a  canal.  Mr. 
IJ«»\d  .»!  his  statT,  with  Capt.  Falanar.  a  Swc<le,  made  a 
reionnojssance  of  the  Isthmus,  and  <leclared.  in  1829,  that  a 
railway,  if  not  a  canal,  was  feasible  between  Chagres  and 
}*anama.  I**alcmar  re|>orted  a  <lifTerence  of  three  feet  lietwccn 
the  tides  of  the  two  oceans. 

The  gramliose  scheme  of  William  raters<»n.  in  1698.  to 
e-tabit-^hed  a  cohmy  «»t  Scots  on  Caledonia  Hay,  and  control 
the  trade  of  the  .\tlantic  ami  Pacific  iMTcans.  is  presenteil  m 
full  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  l>«K)k. 

1  hiring  the  pa*^t  seventy-five  years,  m*  many  survey -»  have 
l>een    !na«le   i»!    Darien.    Panama,   and    Chirnjui.    by    tlirlerent 

partir-    ni»tabl>    h\    the    Iniled    Siatt that   they   cannot   be 

c«»nsi.It  rol  within  thr  \um{>  of  this  chapter.  The  rqnirts  of 
Capt  C  H  D.ivis.  1S117.  and  •»{  Cai»t  T.  O  Sell'ridge.  1874, 
iK'th  ••!  tlie  r  S  Navy,  well  o*\vt  thi^  |>eri<Ml  t»»  their  resj»ect- 
ivi*  dale^ 

X      Trlivif'triK-f  l""at/.K«Mli'>*  ri\cr 

.;       .'^.iii    I  ..:t.    Ki.<r    .»!i«l    I,.ikr    Nh.i'.iifiia 

V  \  .k-rr-   Kv.f-r   .11.1  !r  .ni  Crvicc*  t  •   Panjuna. 
f'       \"  it.'  .iT*i!   \.if»ijM  ri>rr4 
-        K...:»r   ..I    k..   ;....li:ru 
s      K      V  .illiici  f  r.r-:  ..I.. I  h..i-lwati:v  '!  rh**  .\Mur«iii 

/        •  r     ■       '   .r    <,"lf    .-!    S!     <"f«t.f.;r    .u  '    *^    l'jt-U'"!!iJ 

".!•.'    .1       :.'"afk.»'M     |»..'p -Mti.  1..    in    i,«^r.    i"T    the    intlr(K>iulrfii:r   «>f 

.     1  •   '■.    \vnr:i.ii.   «.    I    i.ir-.  c    f.'.t'i.r.!    .»    ;  '  •M\:»'n    f<»r   A   wjtmftAy 

.  r    •    r-    \ti.irt!c   .iT' !    I'.ui'c.  »-■?•'.    tt    1'.ii:-»!t  4   an«l   NuaraK'ua 

.    '     ;  !•  .  \%r:i  iiK"»  "fi    \nirtn4   »i  s -'rd  t'».<?};c  »>•  i»rr.!ic!.  ir    lK^7. 

.  ..».    :'' •■    .    ■■!  fc;    I  I  it»-«!    >?.»!«■•   vk    ■.•!■•    %;'i..i!    Hc»'mjr<l   t»»   *Ur    Pacific 

•.  ..i»!    ^!'rT  :inj>  rtjn!  c  .nifnr'ci.il  iitir*  w    -il.!  ari%c  f»>r  thr  tra-ir  wilh 

i'l  ir.u  .«!    1  \hf   r.a%l    Intlii  »         In   *rih  a  ia*r.   it  mi»u|i|  \tr  iu*t   '•ti'.y   «if- 

«ir.ili:r  l»  It  alni't^t  rMrcc%»ar>   that  a  ni'*rc  rapid  cottuitunM:ati«>ii  »h'>uld 
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Dr.  Edward  Cullen,  as  late  as  1853.  aflRnned  the  existence 
of  a  ravine  through  the  Divide  back  of  Caledonia  Bay.*  This 
natural  passage,  through  which  the  Indians  transported  their 
canoes>  was  but  three  leagues  in  length,  and  its  highest  eleva- 
tions did  not  exceed  1 50  feet.  These  absurd  statements  were 
endorsed  by  Lionel  Gisborne,  and  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  deaths  and  suffering,  in  the  following  year,  among  the 
expeditions  sent  to  explore  this  region  by  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  and  Nucva  Granada. 

be  maintained  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  shores  of  North 
America,  both  by  merchant  ships  and  men-of-war,  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible  with  the  tedious,  disagreeable  and  expensive  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn." 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  in  Paris,  in  1788,  he  wrote  in  a  letter — 
"With  respect  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  I  am  assured  by  Burgoine  that 
a  survey  was  made»  and  a  canal  appeared  very  practicable ;  but  the  idea 
was  suppressed  for  reasons  altogether  political  He  has  seen  and 
minutely  examined  the  report.  This  report  is  to  me  a  vast  desideratum, 
for  reasons  political  and  philosophical/* 

The  question  of  a  canal  through  the  American  Isthmus  has  been  con- 
sidered in  several  Presidential  Messages,  and  during  many  sessions  of 
our  ConRTcss,  U.  S.  Grant,  then  a  captain  in  the  4th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1852,  at  which  time  the  regimcni 
suffered  with  Asiatic  cholera.  In  1869,  President  Grant,  in  his  first 
message,  recommended  that  an  American  canal  be  constructed  on 
American  soil, 

■In  later  years,  canal  projectors  returned  to  the  old  Darien-San 
Miguel  route,  first  traversed  by  Balboa,  Dr.  Cullen  affirms  that  he  re- 
peatedly crossed  and  recrossed  this  region  during  the  years  1849,  '50, 
and  '51  \  always  alone,  and  always  during:  the  rainv  season.  When  he 
entered  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  found  the  Rio  Savana  flowing  from 
the  north,  he  immediately  determined  that  this  was  the  place  for  the 
canal,  which  he  pictures  in  his  book  as  stretching  straight  to  the  north 
coast  through  a  level  country.  Back  of^  Caledonia  Bay  was  a  plain,  two 
miles  wide;  then  a  low  divide,  two  miles  in  width;  after  which  came 
an  immense  plain  extending  thirteen  miles  to  Canasas,  a  point  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Savana  river. 

In  i860,  A.  Airiau  made  the  same  erroneous  announcement  concern- 
ing the  Darien-San  Miguel  route.  "\Mth  regard  to  the  Cordillera,  in 
proportion  as  it  advances,  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  isthmus  it 
descends  a  good  deal,  and  is  only,  so  to  speak,  a  range  of  hills  or  iso- 
lated peaks,  the  bases  of  which  are  intersected  by  ravines  which  point 
out  to  the  engineer  the  true  route  of  the  canal.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Caledonia  Bay  make  use  of  these  passages.  One  of 
them  is  elevated  about  fifty  metres  [164  feet]  and  is  covered  wnth  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  mahogany,  palm,  ebony,  and  other  trees." 

Of  this  pas!^age,  Dampier  wrote:  "The  Indians  can  do  it  in  a  day 
and  a  half  hv  which  you  may  sec  how  easy  for  a  party  of  Men  to 
travel  over/'  Yet  it  took  Dampier,  with  the  other  buccaneers,  a  week  or 
longer  to  pass  from  the  Caribbenn  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

West  of  the  Caledonia-San  Migtiel  pass,  closely  approximating  the 
70th  meridian r  is  the  San  Bias,  or  Mandinga  Bay— Rio  Chepo  route. 
Of  this  region,  Lieut,  Sullivan  says:    "It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
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In  I5t9»  Captain  Diego  de  AIMte»,  acttne  under  atithority 

grantrd  by  the  cabiJdo*  at  Aniigua    ***-Tthc  deierted  tile 

qI   Nuoibrc   de   Dio^     The   Span  i    the   north  coa»t 

deleted  Antigtia  and  Ada,  and  inovcu  to  Nonibre  de  Diai» 
wttdl  became  endttrincty  eitabHilied  a*  thr  nnriHrm  p'^rt  nf 
tbe  lattmiiB.  cmactly  oppoitte  Puiar:  m 

waa  to  improve  the  trail  leading  tu  a 

better  and  ea&ier  route  orcr  to  nonnuk 

It  ij  corr^    -'r-    *    •  ^  ...t..    itated  that  Charles  V  ,  .i* 

Ijjo^  ordr  "  r*  to  iurvrv  tlic  I^thmui 

of  IViaina  iur  a  caiui  bciuccn  tiic  twn  »ea*,     "^ "  Sy 

tbe  Fkfnragi  took  place  about  fifty  years  lat>  lie 

reign  of  Philtp*  ion  of  Charlea  V.  In  1500.  i>fily  u«te  year 
after  the  eftabliihment  of  Panama  and  Nambrc  dc  T}\'>^.  the 
young  einperor,  as  wdl  as  ^e,  wa*  ♦eelt  £«^ 

corer  fV*  •--*-!  of  tbe  itra*:  --  .,^^..*j  dfl  titnclu  .  .at- 
nral  iv  through  Tierra  Firmc,  which  wan  to  give  the 

Spaniaraj.  a  5hori  route  by  the  west  to  Cathay  and  the  won- 
derful Spice  Iflanda,  barred  to  them  on  the  cast  by  ihe  claims 
of  ^  1     That  such  a  pasaage  or  paasaget*  eKiitcd  no  one 

din  lliti  bctief  is  grmphically  pictured  in  the  haiy  maps 

Atttrictn  Tiftimui.  Mn#  cxily  to  mOet  from  occaii  to  ocfifi  Frma  tlia 
AtJaixbi  ['adfle  tide  the  dirtancr  mUn." 
F.  M.  K  L.  litrr  ainnf  op  \ht  \  le,  sd- 
Tised  a  (uovJ  j^  thu  ^^t.  whldi  rcqiiinMl  a  tuaficl  huarcver. 
!f^  f7»4  the  vtnoii^  of  Knrri  Graaada  f^nlf-rH  tf«f  ff^rtf  J*r  ^«fab- 
'  ■«*? 


dt 


iniatt|  CoticncwMLifi 
ed  Ft  GutdiM.  The 


xa  it.ufrr>or  of  Darter,  built  aaatbar  too  ai  lu  rnncif^ 
wifK  joo  aitn.  Ariia  optaed  a  road  iioni  btrt  to  thr  wootb 
oki  oa  the  Chocnifae  rtvtr.  wbtte  be  dcthad  to  found  Ibc 
anfis  as  a  nnlfal  eiafttai  for  tbk  region.  Bf  thb  OMia  « 
Maaad  Mdia,  ad|alanf  af  tW  T»i«i  ^i  A«ti.  wit  ronclMftr ' 
Soipenl,  •  Suciibti  cl 
Ketaia  tod  the  Darn 
ai>d  it>e  white  nufi  auaiA  r  i  Um  <aAt«n»  usctAun  4>: 

*  Not  19  order  of  Pvdrm  ^ttd  by  Aadifora    Al 
old  fnwmrir  liad  fuel  iimivcU  4-%cr  Us  Panoma;  be  wae  r 
witK  tbe  caMdo  el  Aoi^nM*  sM  did  ncn  IcmA  favtmWy  apt 
Mflit  of  anoilier  lowii  erlueb  mtffKt  rival  Pamna. 

*  "The  dieoofvery  of  %  etrait  iaio  the  ladian  OeuMi  wae  tbe  burden 
ol  every  onler  fmm  iHc  aovenuneai.  The  diienwy  of  aa  Indian 
MM«e  is  tbr  triM  Ik7  to  the  meiMnee  movemenu  of  dife  fliletnib  nod 
the  ftrei  half  cil  tlie  etefcndl  oeBturios.''— W.  R  PMeotl. 

Mn  tbe  year  t^H^  BaftoloBen  Diai  dlaooirvrwi  iW  C«^  Rf  Good 
Hope :  140}.  Cbrieiopbee  Cohnabos  cmeecd  tbe  Ailaotic  asd  found  tlw 
Wt«t   lMb*«    (Anwrlea);  tav.  the  Cabois  reached  Socik   Kmm 
and  ibe  out  t«ar  Cotunibas  arrived  al  South  Aanfica;  tJcA  Vi 
dh  Cana  romM  Cape  of  Good  Hope  «od  traveraed  the  Indian 
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of  that  time,  and  for  years  afterwards.  Indeed,  that  same 
year,  1520,  Fernao  de  MagaUiaens.  a  Portuguese  pilot  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  did  succeed  in  passing  through  the  barrier  of 
land  in  the  West  Indies,  traversing  the  PaciBc  Ocean,  and 
arriving  at  the  Philippine  Islands;  whence  the  remnants  of  his 
party  succeeded  in  reaching  Spain,  thus  completing  the  first 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe." 

In  this  same  year,  1520,  Hernando  Cortes,  conqueror  of 
Mexico*  on  information  and  a  map  furnished  by  Montezuma, 
explored  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  for  a  passage  to  the 
South  Sea.  In  1523,  the  energetic  and  progressive  Charles  V- 
ordered  his  governors  in  the  Indies  to  hunt  for  the  strait,  or 
some  water  communication  between  the  two  seas.  Cortes 
sent  forty  Spanish  artisans  to  Zacatula,**  on  the  South  Sea, 
there  to  construct  two  caravels  and  two  brigantines,  in  which 
to  search  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  strait.**  In  1524,  when 
about  completed,  the  cables,  rigging,  sails,  pitch,  and  oakum, 
which  had  been  laboriously  transported  overland  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  were  consumed  by  fire;  so  Cortes  had  to 
send  over  new  materials  which  he  had  procured  in  Castile.     At 

to  Calicut:  1513,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  took  possession  of  the 
Pacific;  1520,  Magellan  passed  through  his  strait  and  reached  the 
Philippine  Islands;  1616,  Le  Maire  and  Van  Schontcn  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  on  the  sixth  circumnavigation  of  the  world;  1851,  Robert 
McClure  discovered  the  north-wcst  passage,  going  from  Bering  Sea  to 
Baffin  Bay:  1855,  the  Panama  Railroad  was  finished;  1869,  the  Pacific 
Railway  vyas  completed,  and  the  Suei  Cnnal  opened  to  traffic;  1879. 
Kordenskiold    made    the    north-east    passage,     -.-^  ^    after    Wil- 

loughby's   attempt:    1906,    Capt.    Roalcl    Amunds  :    in    his   own 

vessel  from  Lancaster  Strait  to  Bering  Strait;  ;^,,v.  oih,  1909,  Capt. 
Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S,  Navy,  reached  the  North  Pole. 

•After  Magellan  was  killed  by  the  Filipinos — April  27th,  1521 — 
Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano,  who  conimanded  one  of  the  five  vessels, 
sticceeded  the  deposed  Carabello  as  chief  of  the  expedition.  He 
reached  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  crossed  the  Indian  ocean, 
doubled  Cape  Good  Hope*  and  arrived  back  in  Spain.  Sept.  6th,  1522, 
with  unc  ship,  the  famous  Victorui,  Del  Cano  was  rewarded  by  the 
emperor,  and  granted  a  coat-of-arms  with  this  motto— primus  circum- 
dcdisti  me.  In  1525,  he  sailed  with  Loaisa  as  second  in  command,  and 
died  of  disease  on  August  4th,  1526,  while  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

^•A  small  insecure  port  north  of  Acaptilco. 

^"To  these  ships  1  attach  an  importance  I  am  unable  to  express: 
for  I  consider  it  certain  that  by  means  of  them,  if  it  please  God  our 
Lord,  yoLir  imperial  Majesty  will  become  lord  of  more  realms  and 
states  in  these  parts,  than  there  exists  any  1:^ ''";i--^ir-e  of  in  our  nation 
to  the  present  time:  and  that  if  it  please  <  ide  your  Majesty 

to  the  attainment  of  this  great  object,  I  b«  1  1  hing  more  will  be 

wanting  to  make  vour  Highness  monarch  of  the  world." — Hernando 
Cortes,  4th  Letter  to  Charles  V. 
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the  same  time  this  indomitable  conqueror  fitted  out  a  naval 
armament,  under  the  command  of  Cristobal  Dolid  (de  Olid), 
to  invade  Hibueras  (Honduras),  and  examine  the  Bay  of 
Ascension"  for  a  strait;  and  still  another  fleet  to  explore  tiae 
Atlantic  coast  from  Florida  north  to  the  Bacallaos;**  '^because 
it  is  considered  certain  that  there  is  a  strait  on  that  coast  which 
leads  into  the  South  Sea/' 

In  1522,  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  who  followed  Balboa  in  the 
South  Sea,  looked  for  the  western  opening  of  the  strait.  He 
discovered  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  finding  that  it  emptied  itself 
towards  the  North  Sea,  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a 
passage.  Gil  Gonzalez  returned  to  Hispaniola,  and.  in  1524, 
sailed  from  Santo  Domingo  to  hunt  for  the  eastern  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  The  currents  carried  him 
north  to  Honduras,  where  he  encountered  Cristobal  de  Olid, 
also  looking  for  the  elusive  strait.  In  1529,  while  Pedrarias 
Davila  was  governor  of  Nicaragua,  Martin  Estete  and  Gabriel 
de  Rojas  explored  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  and 
then  marched  up  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  It  is  affirmed  that 
they  recommended  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  San  Jnan, 
and  another  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific.  In  1539,  Gov- 
ernor Rodrigo  de  Contreras  licensed  Captain  Diego  Machuca 
and  Captain  Alonso  Calero  to  examine,  at  their  own  cost,  the 
same  river.  Machuca  went  by  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  meeting  with  much  opposition.  He  was  compelled  to 
eat  all  his  horses,  and  returned  to  Nicaragua  with  the  loss  of 
many  men  {'*con  mucha  falta  de  gentc**).  One  of  the  rapids 
in  the  San  Juan  river  yet  bears  the  name  of  Machuca,  Calero 
:>t  through  the  rapids,**  passed  out  into  the  Caribbean,  and 
iiled  down  the  coast  to  Nombre  de  Dios ;  where  tlie  party 
was  arrested  by  Doctor  Robles,  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro, 
Robles  appreciated  the  value  of  this  discovery,  and  fearing 
that  isthmian  traffic  would  be  diverted  from  Panama,  he  sent 
Gonzales  de  Badajoz  with  a  force  to  hokl  possession  of  the 
San  Juan.  The  emperor,  however,  made  him  retire  from 
that  region. 

"  Bay  of  Honduras. 

"  New    Foundtand,  where   European  fishertnen  now  went  to  catch 
codfifih   (baccatans). 

**  Durine  •!>'   n*xf  cenfury.  we  read  of  small  seaRoinjf  craf*  ^^^.ti.t 
ing  and   <l  the   San  Junn   river.     They  were  proba  I 

over  the   :  ning   favorable  stages  oi  the  water,     Sn 

ttirbances  mwy  have  chan^jed  conditions  in  the  river  since  that  i»crto«K 

Upon  reaching  the  Caribbean,  Calero  said — **Brothers,  1  know  that 
wc  are  in  the  sea  of  the  North,  and  where  better  we  shall  be  able 
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In  1526,  Pedro  de  los  Rios  relieved  Pedrarias  as  governor 
of  Castilla  del  Oro.  One  of  his  first  acts,  in  compliance  with 
royal  command,  dated  at  Sevilla,  3rd  of  May,  1526,  was  to 
direct  Captain  Hernando  de  la  Serna  and  a  pilot  named  Corzo 
to  explore  the  Rio  de  los  Lagartos  (Chagres  River),  the  river 
of  Panama,  and  the  intermediate  divide,  with  the  object  of 
fixing  upon  a  better  route  for  trans-isthmian  travel  In  1527, 
they  reported  the  Chagres"  navigable  for  ships  for  a  distance 
of  twelve  leagues  inward  from  the  sea  of  the  north*  and  for 
canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
extent.  The  same  Sema  made  another  examination  of  the 
country  between  Panama  and  the  river,  with  two  councilmen 
of  the  city,  and  they  judged  that  a  good  cart-road  could  be 
made  over  the  nine  leagues  of  land  intervening  between  the 
South  Sea  and  the  place  on  the  Chagres  where  the  boats  would 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes. 

Under  Governor  Gama,  who  succeeded  Rios  in  1529,  the 
Spaniards  in  Castilla  del  Oro  continued  to  seek  an  easier  way 
to  pass  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  tending  to  settle  on  the 
Chagres  river  route.  By  royal  cedula,  dated  at  Medina  del 
Campo  the  12th  of  March,  1532.  and  attested  by  the  Empress, 
La  Gama  was  directed  to  dear  obstructions  from  tlie  Chagres, 
and  render  it  navigable  to  the  point  nearest  to  the  city  of 
Panama ;  to  open  a  road,  passable  for  carts,  from  the  city  to 
the  river;  and  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Chagres,  to  construct 
warehouses  for  the  loading,  unloading,  and  custody  of  the 
commodities  in  transit  The  emperor  Charles  confirmed  this 
cedula  in  Toledo,  20th  of  February,  1534,  and  also  despatched 
another  to  the  governor  of  Panama,  in  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  have  experienced  persons  make  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  land  between  the  Rio  Chagre  and  the  coast  of  tlie 
South  Sea.  He  was  to  report  the  result,  and  propose  the  best 
and  most  opportune  ways  to  eflPectuate  communication  between 
that  sea  and  the  limit  of  navigation  in  the  Chagres,  explaining 
the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  tides,  as  well  as  the  inequality  of  the  landj 

to  travel,  for  in  order  to  be  able  to  save  ourselves  we  have  to  go  to 
Nombrc  dc  Dios,  as  I  find  that  we  are  not  eighty  leagues  from  it; 
because  in  order  to  return  by  the  Nicaragua  [San  Juan]  river  there 
arc  no  arms  which  can  row ;  to  go  by  land,  there  are  no  feet  thai 
can  walk/'  The  narrative  says  that  the  Christians,  and  attendant 
Indians,  arrived  at  Nombrc  dc  Dios  *'mas  muertos  que  vivos/* 

'^"Asi  lo  practicaroD  en  una  canoa,  resultando  que  era  navegable  para 
tia\*jos  hasta  doce  legtias  adcntro  dcsde  el  mar  del  nortc,  y  en  lo 
rcstantc  para  canoaa  y  barcas  cbalas." — N'avarrete,  to  mo  IV. 
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J  who  At  aM  of  tbt  work  k  people  lad  tooiiejr*  tod 
'fha  time  ^required  until  tu  c      '      -n. 

This  order  !iy  Charles  \  ,  j4t  tppcaff  to  have  been     A 

firil  defintie  atiempl  towmrds  a  canal  oo  the  Isthanii  of  ^ 

Pascual  de  Andagwa— one  of  the  firM  r,'.nd<irfM  of 

and  afterwards  adeiantado  of  Nueva  -had 

of  the  survey,  p^haps  as  acting  gcnrcmor      ^.i  ..  letter 

[irooT  the  port  of  Notnbre  de  DtoSi  aaad  of  Odolicr.  iS34t 

replied  to  ibe  kjiw*  layiiig.  amoog  other  things,  that 

pfO}ci^  oottld  OQi^  be  adViaed  by  a  man  of  seafiiy  tntellea* 

nd  who  was  totally  wnorani  of  that  country.    V  *  that 

abouM  do  as  His  Majesty  eomtnaiided.  and  hav-  nreirs 

durisiig  the  next  iunimer.  as  it  was  not  possibte  to  make 

liem  in  the  winter  season;  and  affirmed  that  there  was  fio 

(prince  in  the  world*  howevo*  powerful  he  might  be,  capable 

^  of  aocompUshtiw  the  ttnioD  of  the  two  teas,  or  able  lo  pay 

the  eoil  of  openni^  that  prntiage  as  far  as  the  rhrer.    As  for 

making  iml  repairing  the  highways  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to 

f*anaina,  and  opcnine  the  Kio  Chagres  as  far  as  the  point 

rbere  the  boats  would  unload,  five  li^kgues  from  the  dty  of 

^jinijTt^.  it  would  he  necessary  for  HU  Malcftv  t£s  transoort 

'^cgroes  with  th« 


oiterprisa  be  acvx 


l«::«4«^ij    m**^k 


\  the  Ucer''  ;>iiioia  was  inter* 

In  a  letir  i^toama«  the  loth 

lOM  icth  the  ktng  that  the  Chagres 

<*    and  that  ilie  river  can  be  nude 

a»  be  would  see  by  the  report. 

*  ^vn,  or  arsenab  for  goods,  at 

.  which  he  oonstda^ed  one  of 

world    If  is  worthy 

i)f  oavicatson  in  the 

Uie  Cmces  of  later  days. 

inreys  ol  this  region  were 

liured  and  their  different  attitudes  com* 

^    "^  '         ion  of  the  two  seas; 


at  ?tr 
Kiv^imniT^  adviscii   t» 
moi^  of  the  R 
the  best  and  most  bcautiiui  r;vc' 
of  notr  rhat  Espinosa  called   J 
rivT'  -er,  probaUy  thr 

A I ,  ijrri<Kt.  a  mimbi . 

the  t 
with 
all  these 
Under  d^  2jrd,  f?  new  govcmor^ 

Captain  na.i.v..«M^  .v ,   ^..;i:  that  tlr^ uia  from  Nombre 

^de  Dios  to  Panama  was  to  bad  ttiat  there  was  nothing  in  all 
with  wfaidi  to  coatpiarr  it 
On  ttm  Mnd  of  Fehmary,  153s.  Fray  TomAs  de  Bcriaii|B, 
bishop  of  Ptoama.  wrote  a  letter**  to  His  Majesty,  in  which 
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he  pictures  the  Isthmus  to  be  the  top  of  the  world;  because 
looking  to  the  north  yoti  see  one-half  of  it,  and  looking  to 
the  south  you  behold  the  other  half;  but  this  summit  is  so 
difficult  to  mount  that  it  costs  much  wealth  and  many  li%^es  of 
men*  The  highway  was  very  difficult,  and  there  was  want  'if 
beasts  of  burden  and  of  subsistence;  moreover  the  country 
was  very  unhealthy.  It  appears  that  the  good  bishop  was 
imposed  upon  by  the  traders  and  carriers  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and  calls  the  place  a  den  of  thieves  and  graveyard  of  travelers; 
and  says  that  the  town  should  be  moved  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  Chagre,  where  was  a  good  port  in  which  ships  of  two 
hundred  tons  could  anchor*  discharge  half  the  cargo  into 
barges,  and  then  enter  and  ascend  the  river  to  within  five 
leagues  of  Panama.  He  also  recommends  that  a  highway  be 
made  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  to  the  place  where  the 
boats  were  unloaded.  The  unloading-place  (descmbarcadero ) 
should  not  be  where  it  then  was,  but  three  leagues  below, 
because  it  was  in  this  stretch  of  the  river  that  occurred  all 
the  trouble  during  the  low  water  of  summer  and  the  floods  of 
winter.  At  this  point,  advised  by  the  bishop,  must  be  a  town* 
to  which  should  be  moved  the  citizens  of  Ada,  who  were  very 
discontented  in  being  off  the  line  of  travel  and  trade  to  Peru, 
This  town  would  become  as  great  as  Santo  Domingo,  and  there 
must  be  located  the  cathedral  church. 

*'If  this  pass,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  is  remedied,  there  is 
no  more  necessity  to  seek  another  strait,  because  Your  Majesty 
will  be  lord  of  so  great  a  World  as  in  this  Sea  of  the  South 
is  discovered,  and  waits  to  be  discovered,  and  hold  it  all  as 
under  key,  and  go  in  and  out  of  it  for  a  counting-house;  since 
doing  what  T  have  said,  there  remains  but  one  day*s  journey 
by  land/* 

The  towns  were  not  changed,  as  recommended  by  the  bishop. 
Ada  rapidly  declined  until  even  the  memory  of  it  was  lost. 


*•  '*E  es,  aiieste  paso  ymagino  yo  ques  la  cumbre  del  Mundo.  porquc 
pucsto  en  ^1,  mirando  a  la  parte  del  Norte,  se  vce  la  niitad  del;  e 
mirando  al  sur  sc  vee  la  otra  mitad:  pero  esta  cumbre  es  tan  dyfi- 
cultosa  de  encumbrar,  que  ciiesta  muchas  bazicndas  c  muchas  vidas 
dc  ombres. 

Esta  la  dyficuhad  en  el  camino,  scr  en  si  ttiuy  dyficiiltoso,  en  con- 
currir  muchas  e  diversas  g^cntes,  en  abcr  mucha  falta  de  cahalgaduras, 
c  en  obrar  la  falla  de  mantenyinientos  e  subra  dc  poca  salud.  Yo, 
Sacra  Magcstad,  me  c  desvclado,  despues  que  aqui  vine*  en  pensar  el 
rrcmcdio  de  todos  estos  yuconvcnientes ;  e  tcniendo  conhan^ta  en 
NucMro  Scfior.  questando  aqui  un  ano  pensava  de  dar  mucho  rrcmedio 
a  los  ynconvenientes  dichos,  pero  por  no  salir  de  su  Real  mandado,  que 
con  loda  brcvcdad  pase  a  la  dicHa  Provyncia  del  Peru,  no  pude  fazer 
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and  Xombre  dc  Dios,  ulttmatciy.  had  to  be  translated  to 
Puerto  liello.  Travel  and  trade  sought  the  easier  route  by 
the  Chaf^res  river,  necessitating  warehouses  and  dwellings  at 
its  mouth,  and  in  time,  defenses. 

As  a  result  of  these  examinations  and  reports,  the  Chagres 
river  grachtally  came  into  use  for  the  transportation  of  goods 
between  the  North  and  South  Seas.  Fallen  trees  and  other 
obstructions  were  removed  from  the  river,  an<l  buildings 
erected  at  its  mouth,  and  at  the  point  most  convenient  to 
Panama,  which  became  known  as  the  rcnta  (or  inn)  of  Cnice«. 
As  the  Spanish  colonies  and  their  trade  developed,  the  Chagres 
river  came  to  be  used  almost  ahogether  for  carrying  bulky 
merchan<Iise  over  the  Isthmus,  particularly  during  the  rainy 
Mrason.  al)out  eight  months  in  duration,  when  there  were 
no  shallows  in  the  river,  and  during  which  time  the  over-land 
trails  were  oficn  impassable  for  the  mule-trains. 

On  the  l*acific  sloj)e.  no  water-rmite  was  found  available,  so 
between  Cruces  and  the  city  of  Panama  the  carriage  was 
entirelv  bv  land.     This  became  the  best  road  on  the  Isthmus, 


mas  dc*crrliir  a  Vufstra  Magrstad  nu  parc*ccr.  para  ijucn  dlo  mandc 
lo  que  fiicrc  de  mi  Real  serv>'cio,  K  a*i : 

Cf'n%irnc  que  Vuc*tra  NfaRCfttad  mandc  qiicl  pueblo  del  Somite  dt 
Dios.  que4  cueva  de  ladronei  e  sepultura  de  pereicrinos.  por<|iic  cer* 
tyfic<>  a  Vur»tra  MaKc«*tad  ques  griiiia  \er  la^  r^torcionet  e  jmjutttcia^ 
que  alii  se  haren.  e  los  que  lat  ahian  de  rremediar  son  los  prencipalcs, 
{torquelloi  tirnen  !a^  recrias  e  no  la«  qui«*ren  dar  hasta  que  los  dueflot 
de  las  ha/ierda^'  Ia»  \enden;  e  coiin»  n<»  ay  quien  lat  trayga  sino  los 
que  lirnrn  rrcqu.is.  |N.nrn  las  dicha»  ha/irnda^  en  tan  baxc»s  prccios 
rn  el  S-mbre  de  Pt  >i.  que  los  que  lat  trahen  quedan  perdidos,  e  detpuct 
de  traid.i^  a  rste  pur  Mm  de  /'uNjmd  ponrnlan  en  tan  altos  precki*. 
que  lo^  que  tierrn  alif<»  quedan  p"bres.  r  lo*  iK»hres,  mueren  de 
hainbrc ;  r  i:nii%  n..  pur«lrn  valer  a  ntro*.  I)ij(o.  Seftor,  queste  puel»l«> 
«!rl  \.m.*r.-  J,,  puyj  *e  ahia  de  pa*ar  a  la  U<a  del  Rio  de  Ckagre, 
I»<»rqur*  ri".  n-'ry  al  pr<'[H»!iit€>.  r  dr»-:i'iri  qur  y*  r^tojr  aqui.  a  cntrado 
rn  cl  ri.iM.«  dr  ^rfnit.i  toncle"  carifadii  i\r  cahallos  e  otra*  mercaderta«. 
c  j.urtlrn  rT:T.ir  p.avit  *  dr  oirn  tnnclcs  dc^t.i  m.incra 

yue  •!>?'•■■  a  la  Unra  drl  r*ta  tin  aiicon  e  ptiertn  d<>nde  piieden  entrar 
r  ^wTM'.r  f  .i\:  V  .Ir  d«  Hiriitf  *  t'-nelfs.  r  k'*^x\  tarco*  de^cancar  la  mitad 
•!e  la  cirv:.!.  r  <If^pi:rs  rrstrar*c  iht  c!  r:i»  arriha  h.i^ta  cit^ci*  leKuas . 
*■  ha/\«T «!  "•-  '-aniiro  ;*"r  tirrra  t!r^«|r  la  t- v,i  drl  ilichi*  A'l  >  de  Ckag^*' 
?  a*?.»  fl  ilr-rinliarcadr'"  de  \**%  liaff  *  rl  qnal  a  <le  *fr.  no  a  donde 
■nf.  f,*  !••  !ii  nrri.  t«r.»  trrs  leKiia**  n-..i*  .ihax".  |M>rqnrn  ai|uel!a«  Ire* 
irKiii"  e-a  t«"!a  li  i!>*ciiliad  del  tl;ihi»  h'u>  de  Chaiirg,  pi>rf}iien 
\erano  hay  jnica  aqra  '■  rn  ynvicrro  ay  rnucha  r  furiota.  Alli  en 
aqtifl  «If *rTT.ti.trr:ulrr.'  a  de  alter  •  tr.»  j'iicM««.  rl  '\v..\\  a  de«tar  a  una 
Jornada  *\r\\.\  K,'\\A^i\  «!«■  /'anawj.  c  cl  p-icM«-  que  a!  ia  ilc  aJicr  en  el 
detetT'.*'afo.i»!rr«  .1  una  w-riiada  dc*!f  al  ju  de  •■er  Acli.  porqurn  elU 
e*tan  mry  «!r».  •  iiiri-.?*-*.  |Kirque«taii  apartailo*  drl  coniercio  e  coo 
tratach-n  df*tc  /VrU  e  piensan  que  sin  ella  todo  t%  nada;  pero  pasadcs 
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paved  in  places,  and  over  v^^hich  carts  could  travel"  The  all- 
land  route,  which  crossed  the  Chagres  river  far  above  Cruces, 
also  became  much  improved  as  the  years  went  by,  and  was 
likewise  paved  in  part:  but  it  is  unlikely  that  carts  ever  passed 
over  this  road,  except  south  of  the  Chagres.  Early  in  the 
year  1535,  when  Don  Alonzo  Enriquez  de  Guzman  passed 
overland  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  Panama,  there  were  three 
inns  on  the  road,  the  first  called  Capira,  the  second  La  Junta, 
and  the  third  La  Venta  de  Chagres. 

After  Puerto  Bello  became  the  northern  terminus,  and  the 
roads  well-established,  the  over-land  Camino  Real  started  from 
Panama,    passed    through    a    little    settlement    called    Maria 

alii,  ccm  los  yndios  que  tienen  harian  mucha  labranza  e  comida  en 
toda  aquella  ribcra  de  Chagre,  porques  la  mas  aparejada  para  ella. 
En  el  Nombre  de  Dots  no  ay  tierras  de  labranza s  ni  pastos  para 
ganados,  e  aca  tienen  lo  uno  c  lo  otro ;  e  estos  dos  pueblos  hechos  por 
la  manera  siisodicha»  provecriaii  de  pastos  e  comidas  e  caminos  por  cl 
Ho  e  por  la  tierra.  que  se  harian  muy  buenos  con  ayimdarks  Vuestra 
Magestad;  con  hasta  tres  o  qviatro  mill  pesos;  quedaba  el  camino  facil 
c  pfoveido  e  muy  mas  sano,  porque  ya  ay  mucbos,  ansi  en  la  bo»^a 
como  en  el  desembarcadero»  aunque  no  a  de  ser  adondc  agora  esti. 
sino  adonde  tcngo  dicho,  que  son  tres  leguas  mas  abajo  del  rrio»  e  en 
todo  este  trato  estan  muy  sanos  los  quen  el  andan»  porque  la 
dyspusicion  de  la  Tierra  e  del  rrio  lo  requyriese  sano«  como  el  Nombn 
de  Dios,  es  neccsario  ser  enfcrmo.  No  se  si  me  se  dar  a  entendcr; 
pero  se  que  quanto  mas  presto  esto  se  hiciere,  se  haria  con  menos 
dyficultad  e  se  veria  mas  el  provecbOi  e  abria  mas  rccabdo  en  la 
hazicnda  de  Vuestra  Sacra  Magestad.  Bicn  se  quen  esta  Tierra  ay 
pocos  deste  parecer  porque  les  parece  que  perderia  mucbo  de  su 
ynteresc ;  porque  yo  lo  e  querido  platicar  e  no  salen  a  ello,  porque 
dizen  que  a  donde  digo  que  sc  abia  de  pasar  Ada,  dizen  ques  termino 
desta  Cibdad:  e  pareceme  quen  una  cosa  como  e^ta,  Vuestra  Magestad 
lo  abia  de  mandar  hazer  absolutamcnte,  porques  el  bien  de  toda  esta 
Tierra;  e  alii  se  se  haria  un  pueblo  que  luesc  tan  bueno  o  mejor  que 
Santo  Domingo,  c  aun  digo  que  alii  abia  destar  la  Yglesia  CatedraL 

Si  este  paso»  por  la  manera  susodicha,  se  remedia.  no  ay  mai 
necesidad  de  luiscar  otro  estrecho,  porque  Vuestra  Magestad  seri 
senor  de  un  tan  gran  Mundo  como  el  quen  esta  iMtir  del  Sur  sc 
descubre,  e  esnera  se  descubrira,  e  tenerlo  todo  como  debajo  de  llavc, 
e  cntren  c  salgan  por  contadero;  pues  hecho  lo  que  dtcho  tcngo,  no 
queda  sino  una  Jornada  por  tierra. 

De  Panama,  veinte  e  dos  de  Hcbrero  dc  mill  quynientos  e  trcinta  e 
cinco  anos.— De  Vuestra  Sacra  dtholica  Ce^irea  Magestad,  siervo  c 
perpctuo  Capellan  que  sus  Reales  pies  c  manos  besa. — Fray  Tomis 
cpiftcopus  locasteUi  aurii." 

(Archive  de  Indias.—Patronato,— Est.  a**.— Caj.  2", — Leg.  2°.  Colec- 
cion  de  Doc.  Ined,,  tomo  XLI,  pags.  532-538). 

"  The  reader  should  not  confuse  the  Cruces- Panama  road  with  the 
all-land  road  between  Nombre  de  Dios  or  Portobelo,  on  the  norlh, 
and  the  city  of  Panama,  Both  these  roads  were  caminos,  or  high- 
ways, and  we  find  each  frequently  designated  as  the  camino  reai. 
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llnrtquc,  then  thr()Ufi;h  Vcnta  de  Camalilla  (also  called 
Canutillo)  to  Vcnta  de  Chagre,  aluwc  r>os  IVocas.  Cn>ssing 
the  Rio  ChaKre  at  thi^  j>«)int.  the  roail  continiietl  northward  to 
the  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  (now  called 
Rio  rc<jucni).  Keeping  <»n  the  eastern  side  of  this  river,  the 
piad  pasMMl  through  Puchlo  de  Indies  to  the  town  of  Pequtni, 
(m  the  l>ank  of  the  same  river,  and  to  Boqueron,  North  of 
this  seitK-Tnent.  the  n»a<I  ma«le  several  crossings  of  the  river 
still  called  San  Juan,  after  which  it  i>asse<l  over  the  hills  to 
the  Rio  Ca^-cajal.  near  El  Hujio ;  an<l  then  followetl  down  that 
river  in  a  northwoNtcrly  <lirection  to  Puerto  Rello.  the  Cascajal 
emptying  into  tlu-  l»ay  just  east  ami  north  of  the  city. 
Inscriptions  of  the  old  highway  vary  at  different  i)eriods,  and 
doubtless  slight  diversions  were  ma<le  as  the  years  went  by. 

Midway  the  Panama-Cruces  road,  was  a  place  name<l  Lima^ 
rrtte.  and  l>etween  Limarette  and  Cruces  the  road  divided,  the 
main  branch  going  on  to  Cruces.  the  other  to  a  f)oint  on  the 
Chagre-*  called  Santa  Crus,  al¥)ut  the  location  of  the  present 
(fatnlx>a  Santa  Cruz  may  Iwve  l)een  a  place  for  discharging 
l>oat>  during  low  stages  of  the  river.  When  the  Chagres  was 
very  shallow,  in  the  summer  time,  the  king's  treasure  wa* 
^'•imetiines  packed  from  Panama  to  a  k>ading-place  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Trinida<l.  railed  Effiharcadero,  whence  it  was  trans- 
|K»rte*l  by  In  tats  t«>  enter  the  Chagres  near  (^tatun.  Kmliarca- 
der'»  \\a-  on  a  line  west  from  \'aila  M<»nos.  This  same  map 
also  shows  Maiachin.  (V>rgona.  I»arlxacoa.  and  Kl  (^»atun, 
l'K*ated  a>  at  f»resent 

\\'h:lr  the  idra  «'f  a  canaP'  through  the  Isthnnis  l)egan  to 
take  shajK*  at  a  very  earlv  |H'ri«xl.  still  most  of  the  cfTorts  made 
werr  lu  -earch  ••!  another  strait,  in  addition  to  the  passage 
foiui'l  b\  Mau'rPan.  or  f'-r  a  In-tter  route  over  the  land.  About 
the  gnlf  '*\  Mrviin  and  nt>rthward.  the  c««asts  had  lieen  scanned 
bv  C'»r«!oba.  ^frijalva.  Krancis.-.i  de  ^laray.  Alons^-^  Alvarez  dc 
Pineda.  Lii«as  \  a/'jin/  de  Aillou.  an«l  Juan  F^»nce  c|e  I..eon. 
but  n«»  «  I  enini;  had  Urn  tlis<*«»vered 

""H<'\%  r::.itr'*r^-  :i!  •!  f.ur  wa%  Spaitt  tn  thr  "ixtrrrth  ccnturv  Never 
hM\  thr  w-'l!  'crrt  •>«:oh  cfirrnv.  a«ti\ttv.  .-r  k'«»"-«l  f«'rtiinr  ^\rT%  was 
a  will  t'..»t  rrk' i'«!r'l  n»  «>*>*?.irlr*  N>:»*irr  mrr^  ilr^rrt*.  ii»r  ni'>tint- 
.»tn«.  lar  1-.  ^hrr  !h.in  th-»*r  in  Kurt»|K-.  arrr*tr«l  he-  t<«»|>Ic  Thry  tiutlt 
trrai  il  ci*ir-  !' r\  tlrrw  rhrir  fleet*,  a*  in  a  tmttikttnic  of  an  c\e.  fr*>fn 
!hr  Nrrv  '.rr^'-  A  !-4n«l!til  <»f  lufv  ii»n«|'irrr«l  rfupiff*  They 
M-rr:.rfl  •  r  .  r  i»i  fcrtant*  i-r  ilrnu  K'wU  Otr  w  'uli!  haxf  *iii»j>' »*ccl  thlt 
all  t\'.r  \%  'k  r.oc-^.irN  !.•  l.iml  iMv'rtJrr  .liniafr'  ami  m-r.in^  would 
I  \\r  \*rrt\  A  v.r  at  thr  wo'.l  .»{  the  S|»an:Ar4l%.  a*  hr  mchantnient.  and 
*iur  »:.i!rr  h.»«l  n.  •  If  It  .1  |»a*«ai?r  tlr  ••.■kjh  thr  m-ter  «d  .\mertca,  to 
tiwwh  thr  l«r!!rr  f<»r  thr  «!•»»'>  «»»  the  htiniait  race,  they  w^uKI  make  Op 
the  !•>**  l.\  artirictal  t>t»cning^  " — Chevalier,  L'litkme  dt  Pam^ma 
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Juan  de  Ayola  was  looking  for  a  strait,  when,  in  1535,  with 
two  hundred  followers,  he  went  up  the  Paraguay  river  and 
crossed  over  to  Peru. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  howev^,  continued  to  remain  the 
chief  portal  of  tlie  South  Sea,  over  which  droves  of  Spaniards 
passed  on  their  way  to  or  from  Peru,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
or  other  colonies  of  Spain,  So  unhealthful  were  N ombre  dc 
Dios"  and  the  city  of  Panama,**  and  so  difficult  the  transit  of 
the  Isthmus,  that  within  less  than  thirty  years  after  its  settle- 
ment by  the  Spaniards*  more  than  40.000  persons  had  per* 
ished.  In  addition  to  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
the  Spaniards  had  to  contend  with  the  Cimarrones,^  who  way- 
laid them  on  the  Camino  Real,  and  even  attacked  Nombre  de 
Dios.  Nombre  de  Dios  was  a  poor  harbor,  and  the  men  had 
to  wade  into  the  sea  to  unload  the  ships.  For  these  reasons, 
Spain  sought  farther  north  for  a  general  highway  to  the 
Pacific. 


"  Nombre  de  Dios  was  so  unhealthy,  we  are  told,  that  Indian  women 
living  there  became  barren,  and  even  the  native  fruits  refused  to  grow. 
Strong  men  did  not  live  out  the  usual  span  of  life,  and  all  Spanish 
children  died  in  infancy.  Spanish  mothers  went  to  Cruces  for  their 
accouchement,  and  if  the  children  were  reared  there  for  five  or  six 
years,  they  would  live  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

Of  Nombre  de  Dios,  Akedo  says:  "It  is  of  bad  temperature,  moist, 
and  rainy;  for  which  reasons,  and  also  because  the  port  of  Portobelo 
was  preferable,  the  city  was  removed  to  this  last  mentioned  place,  by 
order  of  Philip  IL  in  1585,  by  Don  Inigo  de  la  Mota,  when  the  former 
city  became  reduced  to  a  miserable  village,  its  port  being  frequented 
b^  foreign  vessels,  which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade*  The  English 
pirate  Francis  Drake  sacked  the  city  in  1598  [  15961.  The  chief  of 
squadron  Don  Francisco  Comejo  had  off  the  coast  a  combat  with 
two  Dutch  frigates,  in  1724:  and  the  Count  de  Clavijo,  who  was 
commander  of  the  Guarda  costas,  had  also  two  other  engagements  in 
the  following  years  of  1725  and  1726.  The  English  Admiral  Hosier 
blockaded  in  this  port,  for  a  whole  year,  some  gaUcons  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  General  Don  Bias  dc  Lego,  in  1538  [1728]- 
It  is  five  leagues  from  Portobelo." 

*0n  account  of  the  complaint  of  the  citizens,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  move  Panama  to  a  more  salubrious  site-  In  1531,  Governor 
Gama  endeavored  to  have  this  done.  A  royal  cedula  directed  the 
people  to  meet  and  discuss  the  proposition,  when  yie  question  was 
decided  in  the  negative.  Pascual  de  Andagoya  opposed  the  change, 
as  he  affirms  that  God  himself  had  selected  the  site,  and  that  Panama 
was  the  only  port  in  the  South  Sea  where  vesscb  could  anchor  along- 
side the  street. 

"By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  hundreds  of 
runaway  negro  slaves,  who  mingled  with  the  Indians  and  formed 
settlements  of  their  own.  About  1554.  the  new  viceroy  Mendoza.  on 
his  way  to  Peru,  s^topped  at  Nombre  de  Dios  and  directed  Pedro  de 
IJrsua  to  subjugate  these  outlaws,  who  were  commanded  by  one  of 
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In  1539.  Francisco  dc  Montcjo,  governor  of  Honduras, 
a«Mrcssc<I  a  letter  to  the  emperor  urging  the  construction  of  a 
roa«I  l>ctwecn  Puerto  de  Caballos  and  (}olfo  dc  Fonscca. 
Those  |)orts  were  the  best  on  cither  coast,  the  climate  was 
healthy,  ihe  Indians  pacific,  provisions  more  easily  procured. 
and  gold  was  so  abundant  in  that  region  that  the  cabalieros 
could  <Iig  it  out  of  the  ground  with  their  stirrup  irons.  In 
furtherance  of  his  scheme,  Montcjo  directed  Captain  Alonso 
Caceres  to  start  a  town  midway  the  two  seas;  and  that  same 
year.  1339,  Caceres  foun<leil  \'alladolid,  afterwards  called 
Comayagua.  the  capital  of  Honduras.  In  1554,  the  king  com- 
nii«»sionc<l  Juan  (larcia  dc  Hcrmosillo  to  in<{uire  into  the 
merits  of  the  rcsjKrctive  routes;  and  in  1556,  he  presented  two 
memorials"  to  the  king  advocating  the  change  to  Honduras, 
and  recommendetl  that  the  ships  sailing  from  Panuco,  Golfo 
I>ulce.  an<I  \*era  Cruz  stop  at  Puerto  Caballos.  Ovicdo,  the 
historian.  Luis  (juticrrez.  the  cosmographer,  and  even  Juan 
de  Harl>osa,  then  governor  of  Tierra  Kirme,  all  supported 
the  move. 

The  matter  <lragged  on;  but  in  1565.  Felipe  de  Anifton,  an 
old  resident  of  the  Indies,  revived  the  project  in  another 
memorial  to  the  king,  in  which  he  advocated  the  Honduran 
route,  claiming,  in  addition  to  the  grounds  already  given,  that 
it  w<»uld  iurni>h  l>etter  protection  from  the  attacks  of  frcc- 
lx«*»iers  and  corsairs  who  now  fretjuented  the  Carit)bean.  In 
157S.  still  another  memorial  was  presented  by  the  Licenciado 
DiegM  <»arcia  dc  Palacios.  Auditor  of  the  Kingdom  of  CfUate- 
mala.  Though  the  distance  across  lion<iuras  was  fifty-two 
k-.i^its,  while  the  Panama  route  was  only  eighteen,  yet  the 
c«»-t  of  a  single  mule  over  the  former  nnitc  was  only  nine 
l»e-«-.  a^  cf.:i:pared  with  thirty  pe>os  charged  for  a  trip  by  the 
shorter  r<ui.!. 

\n  IVfijch.  Dutch,  and  luiKli^^h  vca-rovers  increased  among 
tl  I  \\  c-t  In-licN.  the  lar^e  and  acces'^ible  har!)or  of  Puerto 
Cal«al!«'>    Ivecanu-    a    di-^advanta^e.    and    we    find    I>r.    Alcmzo 


\\.r\z  n-:n  !<r  :'.»r:c'I  nay;ir.«',  wh^rii  thry  rrc«»v*ni/c»l  a*  kini;  Aft*r 
!>%  yr.ir-  w.ir :..:•-.  the  .tm.ifr  n.-j  urrr  <lrfratr<J.  and  Havano  cap- 
•  'r  1  .t:  '.  ■*•'.:  .1  •.  ::-  :«'  ♦  .  S;..iiri  \  !rr4*v  .•(  j»cacc  u.i*  \\\tn  C'»n- 
i\-Ar*\.  :i  \\:;:,'-  •»».-  S'-.triaftU  ilrclarr*',  the  rrncica'Ir  nrjjr-'^N  to  be 
:  -r  It  ^.i^  f  r  I  nif.  *  nocr.  \^\  rr  '/:.c-c  jh-*.jiIc  !.»rc»ke  «>t:t  again; 
.if.  I  :r  n  t-w  p.  rr  >*■.»'>  tJ'*->  rccrvr-l  at  I  aivl  rnc  •uraKcinrnt  froin 
!^  -  F-rrrvh.  I>:tvh.  aud  I  tk'l'.'h  jiru-rrr-^  »h'»  Wtcau  l<^  frequent  the 
I  •■  ::.  ^       i!    was   tl:r  civ  .irr«»r.cs  >»!'o    1    ..fled.   »n    1^70,  the    t«»wn   of 
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Criaclo  de  Castilla  recommending  the  port  of  Santo  Tomas, 
nearer  Guatemala,  because  the  rascally  pirates  could  not  enter 
the  narrow  and  Intricate  channel  without  the  aid  of  expert 
pilots. 

The  people  or  \^ a- (ilia  del  Oro,  Mexico,  and  the  other 
provinces  opposed  any  plan  to  remove  trade  from  their  terri- 
tories, and  the  gateway  to  the  I*acific  remained  at  Panama. 
The  celebrated  Italian  engineer,  Juan  Bautista  Antonelli,  who 
built  so  many  fortresses  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  was  sent  out, 
in  1586,  to  examine  the  Caribbean  ports.  At  this  time,  Puerto 
Bello  was  but  a  little  settlement  of  not  more  than  ten  houses. 
When  AntonelJi  noted  tlie  excellent  port,  and  how  admirably  it 
was  adapted  for  defensive  works,  he  wrote  to  King  Philip: 
**If  it  might  please  your  Majesty  it  were  good  that  the  city 
of  N ombre  de  Dios  be  brought  and  builded  in  this  harbour.*' 
Accordingly,  Felipe  XL  ordered  the  change  to  be  made,  and 
Portobello  became  the  northern  port  of  entr>^  The  official 
transfer  occurred  on  the  20th  of  March,  1597,""  under  the 
factor  Francisco  de  Valverde  y  Mercado.  Doubtless,  the  gen* 
eral  populace  were  several  years  in  moving  westward  to  tlie 
new  town.  Forts  were  built  at  Portobello,  the  Castle  of  San 
Lorenzo  was  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chagre,  and 
even  Cnices  was  fortified. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1599 — three  years  after  the  visit 
of  Francis  Drake,  and  two  years  subsequent  to  tlie  change 
from  Nombre  de  Dios — Samuel  de  Champlain  arrived  at 
Puerto  Bello  in  the  flota  of  Don  Francisco  Colombe.  Cham- 
plain  calls  the  place  the  most  evil  and  pitiful  residence  in  the 
world.  "Nevertheless,  the  said  harbour  of  Porto-bello  is  very 
good ;  there  are  two  castles  at  the  entrance,  which  are  tolerably 
strong,  where  there  are  three  hundred  soldiers  in  garrison. 
Adjoining  the  said  port,  where  the  fortresses  are,  there  is 
another,  which  is  not  at  all  commanded  by  them,  and  where 
an  enemy  might  land  safely."  He  says  that  Drac  [Drake] 
died  of  disappointment  in  failing  to  take  Porto-bello,  and  that 
he  ordered  his  body  to  be  put  in  a  lead  coffin  and  thrown  in 
the'  sea ;  which  was  done,  **between  an  island  and  the  said 
Porto-bello.'*  Champlain,  apparently,  did  not  pass  over  the 
Isthmus,  yet  of  the  Panama-Cruces  barrier,  he  writes — ^*^One 
may  judge  that,  if  the  four  leagues  of  land  which  there  are 
fro'm  Panama  to  this  river  [Chagres]  were  cut  through,  one 
might  pass  from  the  South  sea  to  the  ocean  on  the  other  side, 

"Erroneously  given  as  1584  by  most  writers,  and  sometimes  1585 
and  1587. 
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and  thus  shorten  the  route  by  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
leagues;  and  from  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  would 
be  an  island,  and  from  Panama  to  the  New-found-lands  would 
be  another  island,  so  that  the  whole  of  America  would  be  in 
two  islands." 

In  1616,  the  year  the  Dutchmen  found  a  way  around  Cape 
Horn,  the  Spanish  king,  in  his  instructions  to  Don  Diego 
Fernandez  de  Velasco,  recently  appointed  governor  of  Castilla 
del  Oro,  declares  that  it  is  held  as  a  thing  very  certain  that  the 
Sea  of  the  South  communicated  with  the  Sea  of  the  North,  and 
that  the  passage  was  through  the  creek  (ensenada)  of  Acle, 
thirty  leagues  leeward  of  Cartagena,  by  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  called  Daciel  and  Damaquiel.  If  this  way  was  opened, 
Spanish  commerce  could  pass  through,  and  a  check  (freno) 
be  placed  on  the  entrance  of  the  enemies  of  Spain.  In  con- 
junction with  Don  Francisco  de  Benegas,  captain-general  of 
the  flota,  who  would  closely  examine  the  coast  in  small  vessels 
from  Cartagena,  Velasco  was  ordered  to  have  some  experi- 
enced persons,  with  negroes,  search  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel 
and  the  River  of  Darien.  These  investigations  were  to  be 
made  without  any  expense  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  nothing 
ever  came  of  them. 

Spain  sent  out  other  expeditions  in  the  wake  of  Magellan, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Loaisa,  they  either  failed 
to  find  his  strait,  or  to  effect  a  passage  through  it;  so  that 
attempts  in  this  direction  were  abandoned  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  the  Spaniards  again  looked  for  a  passage  through 
the  equatorial  parts  of  America.  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  in  his 
letter  of  1533,  advises  against  trying  to  send  ships  by  the  Strait 
of  Santa  Maria  (as  he  calls  it),  discovered  by  Magellan,  as 
it  would  open  another  door  to  the  Turk  and  other  princes  to 
reach  the  rich  treasures  of  Peru.  In  time,  knowledge  of 
Magellan's  strait  seems  to  have  been  lost :  some  claiming  that 
it  was  only  a  passage  between  the  firm  land  and  certain  islands, 
while  others  believed  that  it  had  been  closed  by  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  This  proven  strait,  like  the  alleged  passes 
farther  north,  came  to  be  called  el  cstrecho  dudoso — the  doubt- 
ful strait.  From  their  doubts  of  the  existence  of  a  strait,  and 
their  fancied  security  of  a  monopoly  of  the  South  Sea,  the 
Spaniards  were  rudely  awakened  by  the  sudden  appearance  in 
the  Pacific  of  Francis  Drake;  followed  by  Cavendish.  Mahu, 
Noort,  Spilberg,  Richard  Hawkins,  and  other  enemies  of  Spain. 

One  of  the  first  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  shortcomings 
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of  nature,  in  her  abortive  effort  to  make  a  strait  at  Panama, 
was  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  the  chaplain  of  Cortes,  who 
wrote  tile  dironicle  of  Kew  Spain.  About  1555,  he  urged 
Felipe  II,  to  attempt  to  join  the  two  seas  by  a  canal;  either 
at^  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  or  Panama.  **It  is  true/*  said 
Gomara,  **that  mountains  obstruct  these  passes,  but  if  there 
are  mountains,  there  are  also  hands.  Let  but  the  resolve  be 
made,  there  will  be  no  w^ant  of  means;  the  Indies,  to  which 
the  passage  will  be  made,  will  supply  them.  To  a  King  of 
Spain,  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  command,  what  is 
possible  is  easy/' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who 
affirmed  tliat  to  open  a  canal  through  the  seven  leagues  of 
land,  between  the  Chagres  river  and  the  South  Sea,  at  Panama, 
would  inundate  the  country,  as  one  sea  was  believed  to  be 
lower  than  the  other.  In  all  times  past,  it  was  held  that  where 
two  seas  were  in  close  contiguity  they  were  always  of  different 
levels.  For  this  reason,  efforts  to  join  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
river  Nile,  in  the  days  of  King  Sesostris,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  been  abandoned. 

The  Jesuit  father.  Joseph  de  Acosta,  who  crossed  the 
Isthmus  in  1570,  on  his  way  to  Peru,  declares  that  he  held  as 
vain  all  pretensions  to  open  the  land,  and  **that  no  human 
power  will  suffice  to  dejiiolish  the  most  strong  and  impene- 
trable  mountains  and  solid  rocks,  which  God  has  placed 
between  the  two  seas,  and  which  sustain  the  fury  of  both 
oceans.  And  when  it  will  be  to  men  possible,  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  very  proper  to  fear  the  chastisement  of  Heaven 
for  wishing  to  correct  the  works  which  the  Creator,  with 
greatest  deliberation  and  foresight,  ordained  in  the  fabrication 
of  this  universe."** 

It  was  early  in  the  reign  of  Felipe  II.  that  the  two  Flemish 
engineers*  were  sent  out  to  examine  the  Isthmus  for  a  canal, 
and  they  pronounced  the  difficulties  insurmountable.     At  this 

**Whci  dares  to  affirm  that  Acosta  was  wrong  in  his  declaration? 
The  divine  injunction,  not  to  put  asunder  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  may  apply  to  continents  as  well  as  to  human  wedlock.  When 
we  consider  the  enormous  cost,  in  lives  and  money,  of  the  Panama 
canal,  the  expenses  of  fortifications  and  maintenance,  the  troubles 
with  slides,  evaporation,  and  seepage,  the  hazards  from  floods  and  dis- 
turbances in  the  earth,  and  the  international  complications  to  which  it 
may  give  rise,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  padfe  was 
right. 

*"En  tiempo  dc  Felipe  II.  se  proyect6  corterlo.  y  comunicar  los 
dos  mares  por  medio  de  un  catial,  y  &  cste  efecto  se  enviaron  para 
rcconocerlo   dos   Ingenicros   Fiamencos,  pero   encontraron   dificultades 
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time,  Spain  held  the  Pacific  inviolate,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  repre<iented  the  disadvantage  which  would  ensue  to 
the  monarchy  should  an  easy  waterway  be  opened  to  the 
South  Sea.  Philip,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1555, 
unlike  his  father,  Charles  V.,  was  not  inclined  to  be  pro- 
gressive ;  so  he  readily  accepted  these  opinions,  and  suppressed 
all  efforts  to  improve  transit  from  sea  to  sea. 

Spain  became  suspicious  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
an<l  feared  they  would  seize  some  of  her  widely  extended 
provinces  in  the  New  World.  Trade  was  restricted  to  a  few  . 
favore<l  Spanish  merchants,  and  the  number  of  American  ports 
was  limited — New  Spain  (Mexico)  being  allowed  only  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  Gulf,  and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific;  while  CastiUa 
del  ( )ro  had  Puerto  Bello"  on  the  Caribbean,  and  Old  Panama" 
on  the  South  Sea.  Spain  tried  to  conceal  both  the  rich- 
nc^s»*  and  weakness  of  her  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and 
i^olate<i  them  from  all  intera^ursc  with  the  other  powers.  It 
was  hcl<!  that  the  o|)ening  of  an  artificial  passage  through  the 
I-thnuis  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  will  and  intent  of  the 
Creator,  an<l  incur  the  divine  displeasure,  and  all  further  plans 
f««r  a  canal  were  interdicted  **on  pain  of  death."  As  the 
Atrato  river"  seemed  to  promise  a  communication  with  the 
S'»uth  Sea.  the  navigation  of  that  stream  wa^  forbidden  under 
like  j)enalty. 

if.Miptrablcs  y  cl  c«'n*cjo  dc  Indias  rcpresentu  lu»  perjuctos  que  de 
rilo  ^c  M^iiiirian  a  U  rnotarquu,  {H>r  cuya  razon  tiiando  aqud  Monarca 
(|t:c  nadir  prMpu5>irsc  <>  trata»e  dc  cUo  rn  adclantc.  ticna  dc  U  vtda. 
KiiKcni.)  Ra>ni'ndi  !•»  llama  cntrrcJn*  dc  San  Mi«ucl  iniproptamentc, 
j.:r*  n  •  tjrnc  c«"nuiii:cac"n  tic  uii  tnar  c«>n  niro.' — Alccdo,  Dw.  Gtog" 
Ii:ft    df  .ji   Indixis.  I   mo   II.  /».  4fJ4 

■*  M«>>t  «•:  the  trartic  l»ctwccn  Spain  an<l  her  American  colonics  was 
c.irrird  •  r.  *>  a  lar^c  tlccl  of  K»»ne»n%  and  carrack'*,  hcavilv  armed, 
\\\\wh  r- .i.Ir  rhc  \  yaKc  •»ut  and  *'ack  yearly.  Uix»n  reachinu  the 
I,«-v*('  \t.!jlirx  If' -in  Snam.  the  ship*  divtded :  one  <livisK»n.  called 
thr  /.  .';.  ^  :i  K-  •  fi  u*  Vera  Ctv.i  vktth  the  k<^k1»  ior  Mexic»  The 
•  !!icr  !!r«r.  v..:ic!  the  (i^-e^^n^s.  with  nipphes  fcr  Ticrra  Firme.  Cas 
Ilia  >\r\  •  »r  •.  ..t.l  iVni.  continued  we*t%iard  al^njc  the  n<»r:h  c^a^t  of 
^  .J!;  \r..rr:i.a.  •  i:  \\>  \»ay  to  I*urrt.»  Hell  •  On  account  •  (  the 
IT  '.rait ♦  •  !?»f^s  !  TuerT..  r.ello.  and  the  hi^h  co*i  of  livinif  at  that 
;  rt.  th:-  fire!  :  r^.t  Ntopi»e«l  at  C'artaKcna.  nherc  the  Admiral  waite<l 
'•  T  :  ,  v%  .:  'l.c  arrnal  at  PanarT-.a  of  the  plate  fleet  fr^m  I'cru. 
\\\\ur  *•  ;  :  t  K  a!  V  ar!..^rtu.  there  ^kj"  held  m  hat  i»a«  kno\*n  as  the 
:  ••  ,  :..r,  :;r:fvc  \(khich  the  »h!p»  tra.lcl  \%  ith  merchantt  ml.,  rarnc 
!•  :  .  •  r  !r  lii  1  jrov.ice^  ••{  Santa  \'r,  I\  jmyan,  and  yuito  After 
,    ....      \\uK    ;rrl!t?unary    traffic    at    i  a'tav:ena    wa*   prv>hihitcd    "n    the 

•   ;  ...  t    t)ie   merchant*   if    I.it^  a.    wh)    suffered    frmi    carrying 

I    .r    ■<    •     .     -1*   frtn   «Jtntr)  to   IVrM 

V.hrt    -r    *■;{.»    from    Tcru   reached    Tanama.   an   express   wa«   *ent 
t     1:  !   :       the   ttcet   at   CaHagcna.    .\t   the   same  time,  the  chc»t»  of 
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gold  and  ingots  of  silver  were  packed  upon  mules,  and  carried  to 
Puerto  Beilo  in  recuas,  or  trains,  of  loo  mules  each,  by  the  overland 
road.  The  bulky  merchandise  from  the  Pacific  coast  was  carted  to 
Venta  de  Cnices,  where  it  was  placed  on  barges,  and  shipped  down 
the  ChagTes  river  and  by  sea  tA  Puerto  Bello.  When  the  galleons 
anchored  in  the  port,  and  the  merchants  from  Panama,  Peru,  and 
other  parts  had  arrived  at  Puerto  Bello.  tlic  President  (or  Governor) 
of  Panama,  and  deputies  from  the  two  trading  parties,  held  a  con- 
ference and  regulated  the  prices  of  all  articles,  which  remained  fixed 
throughout  the  60  days  of  the  fair. 

On  the  plaza  by  the  landing,  opposite  the  Aduana,  or  custom-house. 
the  seamen  erected  booths  or  tenls,  made  of  sails,  to  which  the  bale*! 
of  merchandise  landed  from  the  ships  were  drawn  on  fledges,  and 
where  most  of  the  trading  was  conducted.  During  the  fair,  a  house 
rented  for  5000  or  6000  pesos,  and  an  ordinary  room  and  alcove  for 
1000.  Thomas  Gage,  about  1637,  waited  in  roViobelio  for  the  arrival 
of  the  galleons  from  Spain,  under  the  Admiral  Don  Carlos  dc  Ybarra, 
When  the  fleet  arrived,  the  town  overflowed  with  the  4000  or  5000 
soldiers  guarding  the  ships,  besides  merchants  from  Peru,  Spain,  and 
elsewhere.  Lodging  became  so  dear  that  Gage  had  to  ffive  fourscore 
crowns  for  a  mouse-hole  of  a  room,  and  a  merchant  paid  1000  crowns 
rent  for  a  shop  for  fifteen  days.  In  one  day.  Gage  saw  200  mules 
arrive  from  Panama,  laden  with  wedges  of  silver,  which  were  piled 
up  in  the  market-place  like  heaps  of  stones,  without  any  fear  or 
suspicion  of  being  lost.  Within  ten  days  came  the  fleet,  consisting  of 
eight  galleons  and  ten  merchant  ships.  Much  sickness  prevailed  and 
the  mortality  was  high.  The  cleric  further  adds  that  about  500  soldiers, 
merchants,  and  mariners  died  of  fevers  and  fluxes  the  year  that  he 
was  there,  *'so  that  they  found  the  town  to  be  to  them  not  Porto  bello, 
but  Porto  mala" 

**A^ain.**  says  Alcedo,  "the  spectator  who  had  just  before  been  con- 
sidermg  Portobello  in  a  poor,  unpeopled  state,  without  a  ship  in  the 
port,  and  breathing  nothing  but  misery  and  wretchedness,  would  remain 
!  bunder  struck  at  beholding  the  strange  alteration  which  takes  place 
at  the  time  of  this  fair.  Now  he  would  see  the  houses  crowded  with 
people,  the  square  and  the  streets  crammed  with  chests  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  port  covered  with  vessels;  some  of  these  havinc 
brought  by  the  river  Chagre  from  Panama  the  effects  of  Peru,  such 
as  cacao,  bark  [quina],  vicuna  wooK  bezoar  stone,  and  other  produc- 
tiuns  of  these  provinces.  He  would  sec  others  bringing  provisions 
from  Cartagena:  and  he  would  reflect  that,  however  detestable  might 
be  its  climate,  this  city  was  the  emporium  of  the  riches  of  the  two 
worlds,  and  the  most  considerable  commercial  depot  that  was  ever 
known/' 

Whilst  the  Asienfo  of  negroes  subsisted,  either  w^ith  France  or 
England,  one  of  their  principal  factories  was  located  at  Portobello, 
and  was  of  consrder;*ble  advantage  to  its  commerce,  as  being  the 
channel  by  which  not  only  Panama  was  supplied  wnth  slaves,  but  from 
whence  they  were  sent  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Peru:  on  which 
account  the  agents  of  the  contract  w*ere  allowed  to  bring  with  them 
suflficicnt  provisions  both  for  themselves  and  their  negroes  of  both 
sexeii. 

Under  the  Asiento  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  English  were  per- 
mitted to  yearly  send  an  armed  ship,  called  Navio  de  Permiso,  to  trade 
at  Portobello.  This  ship  touched  first  at  Jamaica,  and  was  loaded 
down  with  goods,  and  scarcely  any  water  or  food.    Besides  being  a 
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The  selfish  and  exclusive  policy  towards  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies  instituted  by  Philip  11.  continued  for  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  that  monarch*  Even  so  late  as 
1775,  the  king  of  Spain  rebuked  the  people  of  the  Mexican 
state  of  Oaxaca  for  petitioning  that  the  Tehuantepec**  route 

very  large  vessel  (over  500  Spanish  tons,  says  Ulloa),  it  was  accom- 
panied by  five  or  six  tenders,  loaded  also  with  merchandise,  which, 
when  near  Portobello,  was  crowded  on  the  big  ship;  "by  which 
artifice  the  single  ship  was  made  to  carry  more  than  five  or  six  of 
the  largest  galleons.  This  nation  having  a  free  trade,  and  selling 
cheaper  than  the  Spaniards,  that  indulgence  was  of  infinite  detriment 
to  the  commerce  of  Spain." 

"  "The  king  was  constantly  defrauded  of  his  revenues  by  contraband 
trading  which  prevailed  throughout  the  provinces,  but  nowhere  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  Panama.  In  the  year  1624  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise registered  as  passing  through  the  casa  de  Cruces  was 
1,446,346  pesos,  while  goods  to  the  amount  of  7,597,559  pesos  were 
reported  by  the  factor  Crist6bal  de  Balba  to  have  been  smuggled 
through.  No  punishment  was  inflicted  for  these  frauds,  though  his 
Majesty  thus  suffered  a  loss  of  1,370,656  pesos,  and  the  matter  was 
compounded  by  the  payment  of  200,000  pesos  into  the  treasury,  the 
factor  having  received  a  bribe  of  6,000  pesos.  Smuggling  was  prac- 
tised to  such  an  extent  that  it  threatened  the  very  existence  of  legiti- 
mate commerce.  For  this  condition  of  affairs  Spain  had  but  herself 
to  blame.  The  merchants  of  Seville,  who  still  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  the  provinces,  despatched  only  a  small  squadron  twice 
a  year  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  colonists.  They  regulated  no  less 
the  supply  of  European  goods  in  America  than  of  American  goods  in 
Europe,  and  took  care  that  both  should  be  shipped  in  quantities  so 
small  as  to  ensure  enormous  profits.  All  kinds  of  devices  were  resorted 
to  by  contraband  traders,  both  Spaniards  and  foreigners,  to  secure 
a  portion  of  the  rich  traffic  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  government  finding 
its  revenues  constantly  decreasing,  finally  declared  smuggling  to  be  a 
mortal  sin,  and  made  those  who  engaged  in  it  liable  to  be  tried  by  the 
inquisition."— Bancroft,  Central  America,  11. ,  p.  473. 

""A  second  reason  is,  and  it  is  the  principal,  that  if  we  truly  con- 
sider the  greatness  of  Spain,  it  consisteth  chiefly  in  their  treasure,  and 
their  trea»^ure  in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  both  of  them,  is  but 
an  accession  to  such  as  are  masters  by  sea;  so  as  this  axle-tree, 
whereupon  their  greatness  turns,  is  soon  cut  a-two  by  any  that  shall 
be  stronger  than  they  at  sea." — Lord  Bacon's  IVorks,  vol.  ii.,  p,  201. 

*This  is  one  of  the  causes  which  kept  that  region  unknown,  uncon- 
quered,  and  unsettled  by  whites. 

**  So  poor  was  the  transcontinental  transit  that,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  ships  for  the  western  coast  of  America 
sailed  from  Spain  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Manila.  After  over 
three  centuries  of  discussion  and  scheming,  there  was  still  no  easy 
way  over  the  Isthmus  or  continents  of  America,  till  the  ceasless  and 
irresistible  strife  for  gold,  discovered  in  California  in  1848,  quickly 
called  into  being  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  Pacific  Railway. 

"  Capt.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Navy,  writing  in  1871.  regarded  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  not  as  international  in 
character  and   necessity,  but  as  distinctly  American  and  local   in  its 
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be  improved.  The  proposition  for  a  canal,  however,  would 
not  down;  and,  finally,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  in  1814,  decreed 
the  construction  of  a  canal  to  join  the  two  oceans.  This  tardy 
effort  to  conciliate  the  restless  colonists  came  too  late,  and 
the  project  was  never  even  attempted.  At  this  time,  the 
provinces  were  b^;inning  to  declare  their  independence,  and 
in  a  few  years  more,  Spain  ceased  to  possess  a  single  colony 
on  the  continent  of  the  New  World. 

For  nearly  four  centuries,  the  White  Man  has  been  planning 
and  striving  to  sever  the  Isthmus  of  America,  and  unite  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  This 
dream  of  the  ages  will  be  realized,  within  a  few  years,  at 
Panama,  and  the  portal  to  the  Sea  of  the  South  will  stand  ajar. 
We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  this  door  opens  in  both 
directions,  and  it  behooves  us  to  see  that  it  is  well  guarded, 

main  object  "A  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  an 
extension  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  converts 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  an  American  lake.  In  time  of  war  it  closes 
that  Gulf  to  all  enemies.  It  is  the  only  route  which  our  government 
can  control.  So  to  speak,  it  renders  our  own  territory  circumnavigable. 
It  brings  New  Orleans  1400  nautical  miles  nearer  to  San  Francisco 
than  a  canal  via  Darien,  and  such  is  the  character  of  the  intervening 
waters,  that  it  permits  a  canal-boat  to  load  in  Saint  Louis  and  dis- 
charge her  freight  in  California  wijth  but  little  more  than  the  risk  of 
inland  navigation.  As  a  matter  of  political  economy,  therefore,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  necessity,  a  canal  here  asstmies  the  gravest 
proportions.  It  mav  be  that  the  future  of  our  country  lies  hidden  in 
this  problem — ^whether,  in  the  demonstration  of  which,  our  principles 
of  government,  and  our  commerce  under  the  flag  which  represents 
them,  are  to  go  hand  in  hand  to  further  development,  until  are  reached 
and  taught  the  remotest  comers  of  the  East  and  the  rudest  barbarians 
of  the  Pacific  Isles,  or  whether,  resisting  the  struggles  and  checking 
the  aspirations  of  the  American  heart  for  space  and  freedom,  we  are 
to  live  in  disregard  of  natural  law,  and  leave  to  another  nation  a 
glorious  mission  unfulfilled." 
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Proposed  routes  for  canals  and  roads,  after  Malte-Brun,  from  Davis' 
Report,  1867  I 

CANALS. 
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1.  Tehuantepec,  by  the  Coatzacoalcos  and 

Chicapa. 

2.  Honduras. 

3.  R.  San  Carlos,  G.  de  Nicoya. 

4.  R.  Nino,  Tempisque,  G.  de  Nicoya. 

5.  R.  Sapoa,  B.  Salinas. 

6.  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

7.  Brito. 

8.  R.  Tamarinda. 

9.  P.  Realejo. 
10.  B.  Fonseca. 


IV. 


River 
Charset. 


11.  Gorgona,  Panama. 

12.  Trinidad,  Caymito. 

13.  Navy  Bay,  R.  Chagres,  R.  Bonito,  R. 

Bernardo. 

14.  San  Bias,  R.  Chepo. 


V. 


River 
Atrato 


15.  B.  Caledonia,  G.  San  Miguel. 

16.  Rs.    Arguia,    Paya,    Tuyra,    G.    San 

Miguel. 

17.  R.  Napipi,  Cupica. 

18.  R.  Truando,  Kelley's  I. 

19.  R.  Tuyra,  G.  Uraba.  or  R.  Atrato. 

ROADS. 


A.  Coatzacoalcos,  Tehuantepec. 

B.  B.  Honduras  to  G.  of  Fonseca. 

C.  R.  San  Juan,  Nicaragua,  Managua,  G.  of  Fonseca. 

D.  Port  Limon  to  Caldera,  Costa  Rica. 

E.  Chiriqui  Inlet  to  Golfo  Dulce. 

F.  Aspinwall,  Panama  (railroad  finished). 

G.  Gorgon  B.,  Realejo.  \xt:^«,o«„o 
H.  Gorgon  B.,  San  Juan  del  Sur.    [Nicaragua. 
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ABORIGINES  OF  THE  ISTHMUS. 


"I.rt  thrm  livr  in  th^'tr  M>ilu«ion. 
I.«t   tlirtn  kerfi  thrir   lAir  {K>*»rMiimft, 
I.et    thmi    rulf   ihrmMrUe*   unaidrii. 

(•   >r   njtii»ii«  M   the  «Arth! 
I.«t   thrm   piAititr   thrtr   rrligion. 
Aii'l  ol>«r've  thrir   riKhtk  And  luttomt 
(>  >r  (mkhinn  nii»fti<*a«r.r« 
( >i   AvtrplH   ifceti  Anil  fte*.!! 
TrouSIr  n«>i  thi*  grnllr  i*ri»|ilr — 
l.rA\e  Ihrtn  to  ihttr    itrMic  and  qui«t-- 
Nor    diftturb    ihit    trn|*ii    hdrn 
Of  thr  red  men  of  S«n   illAtt" 

Jamct  Sualcjr  Gilbert. 


HKN  the  Si>aniar<l>  settled  Antigua  in  the  east- 
ern en<l  of  tlie  Isthmus,  early  in  1510,  the 
In«liaii>.  wh(xse  village  they  seized,  were  called 
Ihmctt.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  eastern 
l>art  ni  the  I>thmus.  on  both  coasts,  has  been 
known  as  Daricii ;  and  ihe  native  Indians  today 
often  roccivo  iho  same  designation.  For- 
iiinatcly  for  the  Spaniards,  the  Dariens.  unlike 
llic  natives  east  t»f  ihc  .\trato  river,  did  nt>t  use 
|>ots(»ncd  arn>\vs.  and  the  white  invaders  were 
alilr  to  tK*at  thorn  t>ack,  and  establish  them- 
•^clves  on  the  Nth:nii^. 
.\n  hand  after  hantl  wa-  sul)jni:atctl.  the  Sf)aniards  calle<l 
ihr  Inlians  after  the  name  of  tlie  ruling  chief;  as  Careta, 
C*«imatrre.  TuUinama.  Paris.  The  native  term  for  chief  was 
tthti.  i*T  ifUi'bt.  and  when  Columbus  attempted  to  ^^tart  a  ct»lony 
:i)  Wrairua.  the  head  thief  ua^  ralle«l  i/i4f7>f4iri.  The  S|>aniards 
:Mirodured  the  title  ciwufuc  !r«»m  I^panola.  and  de^^iijnate*! 
rie  principal  ruler  a^  king  The  native  tril>cs  t»r  elaii"*  live*l 
:m  vil!a^:e>.  often  surrounde*!  with  palisades,  the  hoU'^CN  Iving 
('•n^irurted  of  \\cM>i!rn  frame-.  0"verc«l  with  cane^.  palm- 
It-ave-.  aii'l  gra-^  They  built  r.«»  masonry,  and  left  neither 
trriiplr^  nor  m4»fuinientH.  The  cult:\ation  of  maize  wa^  uni- 
versal, and  they  jmssessed  the  manii«K-.  yam.  banana^.  o>i"ia- 
tiut".  and  other  vegetable  pr-xliuts.  in  addition  to  fish  and 
•^'am*-      IVer  and  wihi-hogs.  with  pheasant<  and  other  bird*. 
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and  an  occasional  tapir,  furnished  meat  The  Indians  raised 
and  spun  cotton,  which  was  made  into  scant  garments  for  the 
women,  and  robes  of  ceremony  for  the  men.  At  the  time  of 
the  discover>%  they  mined  gold  in  small  quantities,  mostly  from 
placers,  w^hich  was  hammered  and  worked  into  images  of 
animals,  plates  or  mirrors,  bracelets,  and  diadems.  They  made 
baskets,  and  twisted  silk-grass  and  maho-bark  into  cordage  for 
fish- nets  and  hammocks. 

The  warriors  painted  their  bodies  in  red,  yellow,  blue,  and 
black,  with  figures  of  beasts  and  birds.  They  usually  went 
nal€ed,  and  were  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  spear,  and  shield. 
Instead  of  the  Adamic  fig-leaf  they  wore  a  receptacle  inadc 
of  gold,  silver  or  bone.  The  men  wore  the  hair  long,  and 
plucked  out  tlie  beard.  The  Isthmian  Indians  believed  in  a 
Supreme  Being;  in  evil  spirits;  and  in  places  of  reward  and 
punishment  after  death.  They  possessed  totems  or  animal 
tutelars,  and  held  religious  feasts  and  other  ceremonies.  Their 
priests,  or  medicine-men — called  lele  and  pawawas — claimed 
to  be  magicians,  and  could  foretell  events.  A  class  of 
sorcerers,  in  the  mountains  of  Veragua,  were  called  by  the 
Spaniards  chupadores,  or  suckers;  from  their  practice  of  suck- 
ing the  blood  of  the  person  operated  upon.  Special  ceremonies 
attended  die  arrival  of  the  period  of  puberty  in  both  sexes. 
Before  a  marriage,  the  entire  band  turned  out  to  build  a  house. 
and  start  a  plantation  for  the  young  couple ;  and  at  the  bridal- 
feast,  most  of  the  men  got  drunk  on  chicha,  or  other  fer- 
mented drink,  first  laying  aside  their  weapons. 

The  ethnographic  division  between  North  and  South 
America  is  situated  south  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  along  the  north- 
ern limits  of  Costa  Rica,  The  Panama  Indians  show  linguistic 
and  other  affinities  with  the  natives  of  the  southern  continent  ♦ 
especially  with  the  Chibchas,  whose  home  was  in  the  valleys 
of  Bogota  and  Tunja,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena 
river.  The  chief  characteristic  of  their  language  is  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  tlie  syllables  chi,  chu,  and  cha. 

The  great  valleys  of  Colombia,  with  a  trend  towards  the 
Isthmus,  determined  the  growth  and  migration  of  these  people 
in  that  direction.'    The  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  half  of 

*  Apparently,  this  does  not  accord  with  the  theory  of  the  tmity  of  the 
American  race  (Anncrinds),  and  the  g^Lerally  accepted  belief  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  peopled  from  Asia,  by  way  of  Bering  Sea* 
or  the  *'mioccnc  bridge"  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  that 
sea.  If  we  consider  South  America  as  peopled  from  North  America, 
then  it  occurred  at  such  an  early  period  that  the  reflux  of  tribes  over 
the  Isthmus  showed  little  relation  to  the  stocks  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent. The  submergence,  and  subsequent  uprising  of  most  of  the 
Isthmus  is  obvious  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  geology. 
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the  Itslinuis  is  the  Cumis,  called  also  Cuna-ciinas,  Dariens. 
Tules.  Cuevas.  Paparos.  Irriacos,  or  Tuaitis.  They  call  them- 
selves Tulcs,  which  in  their  language  signifies  men,  or  thr  mm. 
They  l>clicve  themselves  of  Carib  stock,  and  their  independent 
iKraring.  as  well  as  their  location  and  language,  indicate  con- 
siderable admixture  with  that  race.  The  Caribs"  were  a  sea- 
r<»amiiig  fK'oplc  from  the  re^jion  of  the  Orinoco  river,  who 
drove  the  Arawaks  from  the  LcNscr  Antilles,  traded  and  warred 
as  far  a<  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  and  left  their  impress  along  the 
'chores  of  the  Caribl)ean. 

The  Ct4ftiis  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Atrato,  where  they 
jcin  with  the  Choa^s  nn  the  right  l>ank  of  that  river,  as  far 
west  as  the  Canal  /4»ne  and  Chagres  river,  which  separates 
thrni  i'r«'in  the  regi'»n  of  the  Cuaiffiis,  who  inhabit  the  western 
hall  of  the  Isthmus.  The  Cnnas  are  slightly  undersized 
lalxuit  150)  hut  syuimetrical  and  vigorous.  Their  color  is 
Ii;!ht.  and  iii«Iivi«lnal«^  with  chestnut  or  reddish  hair  and  gray 
vyv>  h'Avv  always  Utu  iioic<l  among  them,  and  they  have 
err<'iir..n-ly*  Ikcu  •'Uj»|N»sed  to  Ik?  albinos.  Their  skulls  are 
markftjlv  brachyoqihalic  «88».  and  iluir  foreheads  brcxid.  In 
sjiitr  ••:  thr  ^cvcn-  iTieaNiire**  of  the  Sfuiniards,  they  have  never 
bctn  il;«Ti  uj^'hly  -::?m!uc<1.  and  still  manifest  an  unconquerable 
love  <»f  frce<!«»ni  and  a  wild  life.* 

\o\\ai!:iy>.  tlic  C*una-  are  <!esignated  San  Bias.  Manzanillos, 
Mantlin^M-.  liayanos.  C'hriunaco>.  etc..  acc<»rding  to  the  region 
or  riviT  \allrv  they  inhabit.  Th(»^e  I  have  seen  woidd  average 
a  little  *'\vT  U\'v  fctt  in  height.  sha|H*ly  and  well  muscle<l ;  with 
small  lands  and  tVrt.  but  the  Ntui>by.  s|irea<!ing  ti>es  we  find 
amonj;  primitive  f)eople  who  go  bareftNitvd  and  carry  bunlens. 
Tbrv  havr  light  bpwn.  or  co]»|K-ry.  skins,  with  r(»un«l  heads 


'r...r:l..  ir«  rn  K;*r:n.i.  1-  *.itil  t*-  nir.iTi  C  ai  t.:*i.\1.  and  that  trilx  ha* 
KMvr.iIlv   t.tt-n  acci:«r«I  <f  M..n  ralinj! 

•I)r    n    (V  I'.r:r.-    : 

•In  1  ^"S.  \\l:  Ti  .  .r!.,iii  ]  itih  Mtfu:..l  ,  t  rV.r  i\.r.i!  l".  •■••♦m*^!  'I'  %k,T* 
l...kir.'  ?  r  .1  '..:  .1  .!r;...»it  .il -nK  ihr  Sjii  H1;«s  coa*t.  fhr  ihiri  of  that 
Trv.  t  \* '•■.-•  .11  vv^rTt.I  t'l  !*:•  T'UMir  of  llflirv  i^'Uv.  ini««rn:rd  thr  officrf 
!h..r  <■,..!  h.i.l  jr!  \).r  -ar  .1  \hrrr.  ar«!  thcr  it  w«>ii!.i  *»a>  <V»  away 
.iT  .1  1  •  !  t  •'..  *  ..ok  '  '\'}r  r\v.t  i  .iN'»  u.tmol  thr  jiili.t  of  thr  tiiir 
•*■.»!  -r  ?r  )r  r'v'Kt  .iiy  t::-  re  %khitc  mm  t  .  hi*  <!iiir.ain.  he  would  kill 
liM.  i  •  «  :-  rhr  a!?!'-'  •::  t-.r rival  rriciol  in  %k*.uli  wr  arc  held  hy  thr 
It. ■!.!:•      .1- «I   :     .i  *ad  c-:' rv.cf:tarv   in  «n!r   f«'iir  crntunr*  ot  Chriitian 


«I 


'    »  •  "r  r!l  ..  1.  *  .il*  :•■    *  f..  *i»n  TAT'  V  %  a!i;*-:n<«  h-  mhrr*  <le  piel  ca-i 
»l,if..-      •    v.i^rlji.  r.  ;.      'I.-ii   !r^!l^J.  niM  *W\  pa*"   frrc.?fr.tr  y  lar^a   |»'r- 
«Ir  I'''  ;:-..'a     ;■   r   j«iiirll«»*  !-r^:.irr'    *  — Ran-- r   \\    Valdrt 
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and  faces,  black  hair  and  eyes.  I  believe  that  genuine  albinos' 
exist  among  them/  and  that  gray  eyes  are  not  uncommon. 

Lionel  Wafer,  who  lived  among  these  Indians  (whom  he 
called  Dariens)  for  four  months,  during  the  year  1681, 
describes  the  men  as  being  from  five  to  six  feet  tall,  and  gen- 
erally having  gray  eyes.  "The  size  of  the  men  is  usually 
about  5  or  6  foot.  They  are  straight  and  clean-limbed,  big- 
boned,  full-breasted,  and  handsomely  shaped.  I  never  saw 
among  them  a  crooked  or  deformed  person.  They  are  very 
nimble  and  active,  running  very  well.  But  the  women  are 
short  and  thick,  and  not  so  lively  as  the  men.  The  young 
women  are  very  plump  and  fat,  well-shaped ;  and  have  a  brisk 
eye.  The  elder  women  are  very  ordinary;  their  bellies  and 
breasts  being  penile  and  wrinkled.  Both  men  and  women  are 
of  a  round  visage,  with  short  bottle  noses,  their  eyes  large, 
generally  grey,  yet  lively  and  sparkling  when  young.  They 
have  a  high  forehead,  white  even  teeth,  thin  lips,  and  mouth 
moderately  large.  Their  cheeks  and  chin  are  well  propor- 
tioned; and  in  general  they  are  handsomely  featured,  but  the 
men  more  than  the  women.  Both  sexes  have  straight,  long, 
black  hair,  lank,  coarse  and  strong.  The  men  wear  it  loose 
down  the  back,  the  women  tying  theirs  together  with  a  string 
just  behind  the  head." 

Among  the  Dariens,  Doctor  Wafer  encountered  numerous 
albinos,  with  milk-white  skins  covered  with  short  white  down. 
The  Buccaneers  called  these  individuals  "moon-eyed,"  because 
they  could  see  best  in  the  moonlight,  when  they  ran  skipping 
about  like  wild  bucks.  These  Indians  then  lived  in  houses 
with  mud-daubed  walls,  covered  with  thatch.  Each  member 
of  a  family  slept  in  a  hammock.  Cooking  was  done  in  earthen 
pots,  and  over  barbecues.'  The  Dariens  made  a  simple 
nutrient  beverage  of  corn-meal  mixed  with  water,  which  they 
called  Chicha;  another  drink  of  bruised  corn  fermented  with 


•  In  a  dispatch  dated  at  La  Villa  de  la  Frontera,  New  Spain,  the  30th 
of  October,  1520,  describing  one  of  Montezuma's  palaces  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  Hernando  Cortes  says:  'There  is  an  apartment 
in  the  same  palace  in  which  are  men.  women,  and  children,  whose 
faces,  bodies,  hair,  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  white  from  their  birth." 

'  When  they  wish  to  preserve  meat,  says  Wafer,  "they  erect  four 
forked  sticks  8  or  9  Foot  afunder,  on  which  they  lay  two  parallel 
staves  that  fhall  be  above  a  Foot  from  the  ground,  and  fo  make  a 
Barbecue.  Acrofs  these  staves  they  lay  the  pieces  of  the  Beafts  or 
Birds ;  and  fpread  underneath  a  few  live  coals,  to  make  which  they 
burn  a  parcel  of  Wood  on  purpofe;  and  turn  the  fame  pieces,  and  re- 
new this  small  Fire  for  three  or  four  Days,  or  a  Week,  till  the  Meat 
be  as  dry  as  a  chip,  or  like  our  fmoked  Beef." 
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chr\vc»l  maize,  forming  a  liquor  nr  beer  callc^I  Chicha  Copah; 
arvi  a  third  drink,  called  sMislau*.  ma<ie  either  r*f  fresh  or 
harhcciud  plantains. 

Tlic  mrn  woro  nMsc-platcs  of  goM  or  silver,  which  were  of 
an  <»val  ^-hajxc.  large  enough  to  c«)ver  the  mouth,  with  a  piece 
out  luit  «»f  the  rim.  allt>wing  the  jKiints  to  pinch  and  hang 
from  the  bridle  (septum)  of  the  n(jse.  When  at  war.  <ir  on 
the  chaT.  they  usetl  a  smaller  plate.  InMead  of  plate^,  the 
women  wore  rings,  which  went  thn»ugh  the  l)ri<lle  of  the 
noNO,  and  differed  in  size  according  to  rank  and  occasion,  like 
the  plati"-  <»f  the  warriors.  These  ornaments  were  generally 
removed  when  rating,  though  sometimes  simply  raise<l  up. 
The  chicf>  wore  diadems  of  gold  and  small  canes.  Men. 
women.  ::m\  chilclren  wore  cliains  alK^^>ut  the  neck,  made  up  of 
teeth,  shtlls.  and  U^ads.  These  necklaces  often  weighed  fifteen 
or  twenty  (K>un<ls. 

When  a  woman  was  confine<l.  the  female  attendant  took  the 
woman  on  her  l>ack.  and  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  went  into 
thr  r:vfr  to  liathe.  According  to  Ariza.  mother  and  child 
arr  then  taken  to  the  iele,  or  medicine-man.  to  be  fumigated 
with  t"!»;icco  smoke.  According  to  the  same  authority  each 
Cr.iia  \illage  has  its  ina  or  chief,  and  lcli\  who  is  at  the  same 
tiiiK'  priest,  d«K:t«»r.  and  magician.  In  time  of  war,  the  strong- 
est and  most  valiant  man  of  the  triln*  l)ecomes  the  urunia,  or 
war-cliiet.  An(»ther  very  important  official  is  the  camoturo, 
mnsioal  director  and  master  of  cerenMnies.  In  their  favorite 
«lancr.  called  the  //fijyarJM.  the  camotiiro  plays  u|)on  the  camd, 
which  i-*  a  kiml  of  thite.  made  of  a  pieci-  t»f  cana-brava.  The 
iiiiTi  ar.il  women  form  a  ring  aUait  the  player.  In-al  the  fl<X)r 
twi.e  \\  :ih  the  f«»ot.  and  advance  two  Mep>;  when  they  break 
the  chain.  an<l  ilu-  couples  cume  t'»getlur  and  revolve  rapidly 
t:i  titnr  with  the  music. 

In  \\  .ii\r'-  time,  the  Darien'*  rai-e  1  tobacco.  an<l  Ii>«»keil  ujKjn 
It  :i-  I"  c-s:n^  many  virtues.  The)  U'-cil  it  principally  ii|>on 
t  ...tN:«  :i'  '.t  ctTem«'tiy.  when  a  b. -y  bit w  thrt»ugh  an  immense 
\y^\'Ai  !  *  ■K**f .  dri\ing  the  sm(»ke  \i.\'  the  face  »»f  each  meml)er 
•  •1  the  a— «":nl»*>.  the  warrior  lT::.:iii:  a  funnel  with  bi^  hand^. 
ami  r  '  ..!:r.^  tlif  tumc*  with  a\idi?>  I>r.  Wafer  ileserilied 
llie-e  Iri'I  !i>  a^  U'ing  cleanly  an«l  in«»-!e*»t 

We-*!  "I  the  111* 'nth  of  the  C'lia;;rf^  ri\rr,  we  come  uj»on  the" 
li  rne  •  1  tJ;e  (itmtmi  liidiaT^-*,  r.dl"  ;  aN»»  CixleN,  who  now 
lIllla^::  ve  ri!n«'te  and  m^^t  iria-  •■--:b:e  regions  of  the  ppn*- 
m;.  i>  :  \  eraguaN.  ihiri  jtii.  at:!  rl^a^  del  T««ro.  The 
i,:m:;i:  f  like  the  7»r\i«MriMj  o*  i.  i*ia  Kica  wlxi  join  them, 
are  de-ccn«Icd  from  the  ChilKhaN.  'T  Muyscas.     The  (tuaimis 
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The  golden  ornatnents  comprise  figures  of  eagles,  frogs, 
alligators,  tigers,  and  human  beings ;  or  simply  plates  of  gold. 
Some  arc  of  a  fine  quality  of  the  precious  metal,  while  others 
are  made  of  a  union  of  gold  and  copper,  called  tumbaga,  said 
to  occur  as  a  natural  alloy  in  certain  mines.  Objects  of  pure 
Clipper  are  found,  some  of  which  they  plated  witli  gold.  These 
g<^i«len  figures  look  as  if  they  were  made  by  moulding,  or 
hammering,  or  both.  Sometimes  a  few  pearls  are  found,  and 
rarely  a  specimen  in  jade  or  obsidian. 

.\bove  and  about  the  corpse  were  placed  flat  stones,  which 
protected  the  friable  objects,  as  well  as  the  dead,  from  the 
earth  and  stones  filled  in  above.  Occasionally,  the  Indians 
would  use  special  care  to  guard  a  delicate  piece  of  pottery 
from  being  crushed.  On  account  of  the  rainfall  in  this  rcgioci, 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  skeletons  can  be  fotmd 

This  method  of  interment  must  have  continued  after  the 
arrival  of  the  white  man,  as  I  have  seen  a  few  Spanish  swords, 
iron  hatchets,  and  horse-shoes;  as  well  as  native  copies  of 
luirui>caii  (jbjccts,  that  were  taken  from  guacas,  apparently 
the  same  as  graves  undoubtedly  more  ancient. 

Tliese  iild  graves  are  the  chief  souvenirs  of  primitive  tribes, 
a>  tluTc  are  no  remains  of  dwellings  or  other  buildings.  There 
i>  untiling  above  ground  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  guacal,  and 
many  are  cuvere<l  with  jungle  and  large  forest  trees.  In 
C  hirniui.  \\c  find  also  a  few  rocks  engraved  with  figures  and 
^>tnU»l>.  The  iiiiist  famous  of  the>e  is  the  piedra  pintado, 
lu-ar  the  town  of  Caldera.  In  X'craguas,  Chiriqui,  and  Bocas 
<lrl  Tons  north  oi  the  Cordillera,  the  ground  is  so  completely 
(•>\ere<i  with  ft>rest  and  jungle -excepting  the  banana  planta- 
ii«Mi^  alh'Ut  I'hiriqui  Lag'Kjn — that  evidences  of  pre-Columbian 
h.ilutati  '11  are  seldom  discovere<l.  Northwest  of  .\lmirante 
i'.a\  emptier  tlie  Clunguinola,  or  river  (»f  a  triU*  called  the 
C1:.i:'.^i::tu  - ;  the  termination  lK»ing  <ierived  from  tin/ti.  the 
.'.  T  1   l»f   ir.vr  in  the   .MoMjuitti  lanpia^e 

\:  :\.v  jTr-en!  time  in  western  raiiaina,  they  s|H*ak  of  three 
Iti'm  ^  :  III  lai-.- :  tlir  (/iiiJiwrw.  pr«.j>er,  the  /'j/h"m.'«*j,  and  the 
«  Mt  '.ft.  ■•  ;>  i'.'.^i«!r>  I  lie  pure  l»ree«N,  we  find  «•»  the  Pacific 
-:•;•.  i:.:\:':ro  of  Spaiii'^h  and  Indian,  ^r  {.holos:  an«l  <»n  the 
:.  :•>.  i  .i«!.  niirij^iiiii;  of  lii»!ian  wiiii  negro,  who  are  really 
/  ."  .  M»Nt  of  the  tuII-blo«>«Ie  !  iUiaimis  live  in  the  elevated 
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valley  of  Miranda,  amid  the  mountains  of  Veraguas^  where 
they  jealously  guard  their  retreat  from  intrusion  by  whites  or 
blacks.  Like  the  Cunas,  they  do  a  little  trading  with  the 
settlements,  exchanging  coffee,  chocolate,  rubber,  and  skins  for 
cloth,  arras,  musical  instruments,  and  gew-gaws.  The  Crica- 
molas  occupy  the  region  drained  by  the  Cricamola  river,  which 
empties  into  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui.  The  V^aliente  branch  of 
the  Guaimis  are  so  called  from  their  bravery  in  fighting  the 
Spaniards,  and  on  account  of  the  bloody  duets  in  which  they 
engaged  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Formerly  it  was  rare 
to  see  a  Valiente  whose  body  was  not  covered  with  cicatrices. 
The  Guaimis,  like  most  of  the  Indians  from  Arizona  to 
Argentine^  are  smaller  than  the  white  man,  but  very  muscular 
and  strong.  They  are  tireless  on  the  trail,  and  can  pack  heavy 
loads,  or  carry  a  person,  on  their  backs  over  the  high  mountains 
of  western  Panama.  Their  principal  festival,  called  the 
balccria  by  the  Spaniards,  marks  the  beginning  of  summer. 
After  a  general  bath,  the  women  occupy  several  hours  in 
painting  the  bodies  of  the  men  red  and  blue,  and  decorating 
their  faces  with  the  bizarre  figures  found  on  their  ancient 
vessels.  A  loin  garment  of  bark,  and  the  skin  of  an  animal 
complete  the  aboriginal  costume.  Then  follows  the  dance  of 
the  men  and  the  play  with  the  baka,  a  piece  of  light  wood 
which  the  dancers  fling  in  succession,  sometimes  causing  grave 
wounds. 

When  they  believe  one  of  their  number  about  to  die,  the 
kindred  carry  the  sick  man  to  the  forest,  and  there  leave  him 
with  a  few  bananas  and  a  gourd  of  water.  After  death,  they 
extend  the  cadaver  upon  a  wooden  shed,  and  a  year  after- 
wards gather  the  remains  and  clean  the  bones,  which  they 
make  into  a  bundle  and  inter  in  the  family  burying  ground. 

In  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  live  the  Guaimi  chieftains, 
one  of  whom  calls  himself  Montezuma,  and  claims  descent 
from  the  great  emperor  of  Mexico  to  support  his  sovereign 
right  to  the  soil 

According  to  Valdes,  the  Guaimis  number  about  6000;  and 
the  Cunas  not  less  than  14,000.  In  1873,  a  law  was  passed 
compelling  the  Indians  to  adopt  the  usages  of  civilized  life, 
which  they  observe  when  visiting  the  towns. 

One  of  the  very  first,  as  we  know,  to  settle  in  Darien,  was 
Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  kiBg^ 
writes  the  following, — 

*'Most  Christian  and  most  puissant  Lord. 

:4c  i^.  j|e  4c  ^  #  ^ 
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"That  which  i^  tc»  \>c  found  (U»wn  this  coast  to  th"  westward 
is  the  province  called  Carcta,  which  is  twenty  leaj^ues  diMant. 

•  •  ♦  InmhiT  down  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  forty 
league**  fr<»m  this  city,  and  twelve  leajn^es  inland,  there  is  a 
caci*|iic  named  Comojjre.  and  another  named  Pocorosa;  who 
are  at  ojual  distances  from  the  sea.  They  have  many  wars 
with  eadi  <'thir.  They  each  have  a  town  inland,  and  another 
on  the  sea-coast,  by  which  the  interior  is  supplicti  with  fish. 
The  In«!i.ii)s  assured  me  that  there  were  very  rich  rivers  of 
j;«  M  nrar  the  houses  of  these  cacicjues.  At  the  distance  of  a 
(lay's  journey  from  the  caci<|ue  Tocorosa's  houses  there  arc 
the  iii<»st  U-autiful  numntains  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  these 
f>aris.  They  are  clear  of  forests,  except  some  groves  of  trees 
aloiij*  the  hanks  of  mountain  streams. 

'In  thc-e  mountains  there  are  certain  caci<jues  who  have 
jjrtat  «jiianiiiie>  «»f  gold  in  their  houses.  It  is  said  that  these 
caci<|Ue>  >t«»re  their  j»ol<l  in  barbacoas  like  maize,  because  it  is 
s<»  ai»nn«!api  that  they  do  not  care  to  keep  it  in  l)askets;  that 
all  the  rivers  of  these  mountains  contain  ^old ;  and  that  they 
have  VI  ry  larj^e  lum|>s  in  j^eat  alnmdance.     •     •     • 

*l>om  the  town  of  Santa  Maria  <lcl  Antigua,  in  the  province 
of  Darien.  in  the  jjulf  of  LVaba,  t<Hiay  this  Thursday  the  25th 
of  January  in  the  year  1513.  The  making  and  creation  of 
your  lii^hnesN.  who  kisses  your  m<»st  roval  hands  and  feet, 
\'asc»»  Nunez  de  HallKja." — Navarrete.  CoUccion,  tomo  III. 

<M»n7.-i|o  Fernandez  «le  C>viedo  v  X'aldes  came  to  Darien 
with  iV'lrarias  in  1514,  and  for  years  was  a  n>yal  ami  pro- 
vinrial  oftirjal.  lie  was  the  first  K^eat  historian  of  the  Indies, 
and  de>criU's  the  natives  of  (\istilla  del  <  >ro  as  greatly  resem- 
!»ling  ihost  of  I'spanola  antl  the  i»iher  islands;  larger  in  stature, 
l>rt  of  the  -ame  c'»lor  ' '*de  color  !oro>  daros").  In  different 
pirts.  th«-  •  hiet  was  railed  quvi-i,  tizM.  cacique,  or  guajiro.  In 
(Mrva  tl:r\  calleil  a  woman  irj.  and  a  man  chut.  In  the 
ji'-oviTi,  r  .  f  C'ucva.  ne\!  t<»  the  ciuiquc  in  authority  came  the 
/<//  '.  ;iU'!  tlirn  ti.e  ij't.j  or  land  holder.  The  wife  of  a  native 
1«  r!  \v:i-  ia!!e«!  r.f/'.Ki*.  or  la<lv.  .^i-me  of  ihevr  Indians  dwelt 
on  \Va'  m  a  ^«^l-!.  •  thrr^  al«'n^  the  riNrr^  and  tjurhriulijf  dc  (igua, 
\\!u:r  wvxv  \'\k\\\\  ••!  \\A\,  their  principal  ft»<n!.  which  they 
1  ":;:1.!  in  'it-  \\  i!d  li'»i:s  :\\\*\  deer  aKo  furnished  -u-tenance. 
'If'.t  vl.H!-  :  ••  ■'•^  a-  »'Mny  wiNr^  a^  ihey  wished.  When  the 
«!.^    •     -n  !iad  t-  •  :va!e  heir  llie  udieritance  went  t«»  the  eldest 

•  '.iv.^!.*'  '    wh..  !TMrrn»:  her  f>riTi*  :pal  vas-al       hnmediately  after 

•  !:•!  !  ^  \\V.  the  !!:■  t?:er  went  t"  the  ri\rr  and  bathed,  and  in  a 
!«  A  .'.i\-  V.  a-  -rr-'tiv:  again.  Thf  \\"n;en  avoit|e<l  |>regnaney 
Uia'.iM    ;:  n  ade  ilie  breasts  tlacc:*!:  firm  out-stamling  breasts 
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being  considered  a  mark  of  beauty.  The  fine  ladies  of  the 
Isthmian  tribes  raised  their  pendent  members  with  a  golden  sup* 
port^  a  pahii  and  a  half  in  length,  and  beaiiti fully  worked, 
suspended  by  cotton  cords  passing  over  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  arms,  valued  at  over  200  castellanos. 

The  men  were  without  beards,  and  both  sexes  had  Httle  hair 
on  the  body  except  on  their  heads.  Males  and  females  wore 
the  hair  half  way  down  the  back,  where  it  was  clipped  off 
equally,  and  above  the  eye-brows  in  front  The  chiefs  painted 
the  anns  and  breast,  but  not  the  face,  as  did  the  slaves.  The 
Carib  arrow-Indians  (tos  caribes  frecheros)  of  the  coast  about 
Cartagena  took  no  .staves,  and  ate  all  they  killed  in  battle. 
When  some  of  the  Indians  of  Tierra  Firme,  especially  the 
Caribs,  went  to  war,  they  carried  large  shells  which  they 
sounded  fretjuently  as  trumpets,  and  beat  drums.  At  this 
time  the  warriors  wished  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  so 
wore  the  hair  in  tufts  on  the  head,  and  adorned  their  bodies 
with  gold,  jewels,  and  feathers.  Some  wives  went  with  their 
lords  to  battle,  and  when  a  woman  was  at  the  head  of  a  band, 
she  would  lead  and  command  her  people.  A  caciquess  was 
called  espave  (que  quiere  decir  sefiora). 

In  many  provinces  both  sexes  went  entirely  naked.  In  other 
parts  the  women  wore  a  mantle  extending  from  the  waist  ta 
the  knees,  **y  los  hombres  traen  im  cafiuto  de  oro  los  princi- 
pales,  y  los  otros  hombres  sendos  caracoles,  en  que  traen 
metido  el  miembro  viril,  y  lo  demas  descubierto,  porque  los 
testigos  proximos  a  tal  lugar  les  paresce  a  los  indios  que  son 
cosa  de  que  no  se  deben  avergonzar." 

The  Isthmian  tribes  lived  in  divers  kinds  of  houses.  The 
ordinary  hut  was  the  bohio ;  when  built  in  a  rounded  form  like 
a  pavilion  it  was  called  caney ;  both  being  constructed  of  wood, 
canes,  and  vines,  and  roofed  with  grass  or  large  leaves.  A 
third  style  of  house  in  Castilla  del  Oro  was  found  in  the 
province  of  Abrayme,  where  the  land  was  inundated  during  the 
wet  season-  The  people  built  their  houses  on  the  trees,  which 
tliey  ascended  by  means  of  steps  made  with  bejucos,  and  where 
they  dwelt  secure  from  their  enemies.  These  Indians  went  in 
canoes  to  the  cleared  elevated  lands  where  were  their  maizales 
or  corn-fields,  and  where  they  also  planted  yuca,  batatas,  ajes, 
and  other  vegetables.  These  people  used  no  arrows,  but  fought 
with  wooden  spears  or  rods  (varas).  There  was  yet  a  fourth 
kind  of  habitation,  especially  in  the  great  river  of  Sant  Juan 
(Atrato),  built  upon  the  palm  trees.  Though  adjoining 
Uraba,  these  dwellers  were  not  arrows-Indians,  but  likewise 
defended  their  tree-top  homes  with  sharpened  rods.     Never- 
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tlidcs.s  ilu-y  inflicted  con>iilcrable  l«»>s  iijxm  \'asco  Nunez  and 
<»thcrs  who  went  against  them. 

The  atM>rigines  of  Casiilla  del  Oro  s!q)t  in  hofnncas.  'Njuc 
«*«»n  una>  niantas  de  algo<lon  inuy  bien  tejidas  y  dc  huenas  y 
hnilas  trlaN:"  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  were  preat  swim- 
nHT>.  passing  much  time  in  the  water.  Kor  excess  of  blood 
the  In<lians  scarified  the  arniN  an<l  calves  «»f  the  legs  with 
delicate  tlints  kept  for  that  puriM)se. 

I 'or  leaders  in  war.  in  the  chase,  and  in  tl>eir  games,  the 
Intlians  of  Castilla  del  Oro  fM>ssesscd  tequinas,  or  masters  in 
t-ach  pursuit.  The  te«|uina  could  talk  with  the  devil,  who  tol«l 
the  master  what  to  do  and  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the 
future.  When  Go<l  dis|)osed  of  events,  says  Ovicdo,  contrary 
t'>  the  (»redictions  of  the  demon,  the  te(]uina  told  the  people 
thf  *levil  was  angry  and  had  changed  his  mind,  or  some  other 
lie.  The  dcfftonio,  or  devil,  was  calleii  by  the  Indians,  lnyni; 
and  in  some  parts  the  Christians,  in  honor  and  praise,  were 
calletl  tuyras,  which,  according  to  Ovicdo.  was  a  fitting  name 
f'>r  some  of  the  S|>aniards,  who  behaved  not  as  men,  but  as 
flragons  and  infidels,  with  no  fear  of  justice  human  or  divine. 
T'»  the  tuyra  were  oflereil  aromatic  incense,  diabolical  rites, 
and  in  some  |>art*i.  bliMxl  and  human  beings. 

When  the  Indians  of  Tierra  iMrme,  as  did  those  of  KspaJk>U. 
gatlirred  f«»r  an  arnto,  ihey  selrcte<l  a  te<|uina  who  lead  the 
>iiij^ipg  in  j)raise  of  siime  <Iead  chieftain.  «»r  in  memory  of  the 
v:i'!«»rics  of  the  tril)e.  The  rest  joJne<l  hands,  dance<l  forward 
ami  back,  and  res|>onded  in  ct»ncert  to  the  intonations  of  their 
KadiT.  .\t  the  same  time.  atten<lants  plie<l  the  dancers  with 
i/iu/hj;  tlu-  festival  Inking  kq)t  r.p  for  h«»urs,  and  many  becom- 
wx  drunk. 

<  )vicdo  -lates  that  the  skull  *4  an  Indian  is  four  times  as 
tlihk  a-  uv.iX  of  a  Spaniard.  -«•  when  killing  the  Indians,  th^t 
i'iiri-ti.tii-  uirr  careful  not  t«»  «!cliviT  the  blow  on  the  head  f«>r 
!tar  ••I  »irf  akiui,'  the  >word  l'r.»l»al»ly  for  this  reas«)n.  Father 
\  .i!\«r'lr  I  no!  t-  Pi7arn»'s  men  in  I'cru  lt»  u<e  the  fx»int  «^f  the 
-at!        l.a  I'.i-ta''" 

[he  ;.ri:Mi;:»!  chit  t  a'\\a>s  deputed  a  •!«»/en  t»f  his  ^t<Kltest 
I]-.'  T'..  v'.xhvT  -!avis  tir  «j/»t»rM.f.  t'>  carry  him  when  on  the  n>ad 
Til-  t.i.:.n:o  rented  in  a  hamaca  ^wung  from  a  l-nj*.  light  |*ole. 
\*-:uv  'i\'*T.  *Mc  sh«»uMcrs  of  iw  ludtans,  ^h«^  trt»tted  «»ver  the 
hi::^  uith  ').v'.r  burden  When  t:rcd.  these  In.lians  were  relieveri 
1.'.  t\\.»  .  thrrs:  and.  witl'.'Ut  *  !']»:ng.  the  pace  was  kept  up, 
!!♦•!)  tra-.r!:nj:  t'lftccn  or  twci!!\  '.caries  in  one  day. 

\\  hrii  .1  i^Trat  !"rd  •Iicd.  !:-  \M»men  and  serxants  killed 
iiuv.Ml\i>  and  were  interred  u  th  the  chief,  ^ome  mai/e  and 
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a  small  macana  being  put  in  the  grave.  The  tuyra  accom- 
panied the  soul  of  the  dead  to  heaven.  In  other  parts,  they 
placed  the  body  of  the  dead  chieftain  near  a  great  fire,  until 
all  the  fat  and  moisture  were  driven  out,  when  the  desiccated 
remains  were  stored  next  to  those  of  his  father  in  a  special 
apartment  of  his  house.  The  number  of  dried  bodies  showed 
how  many  lords  had  been  in  that  state,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  had  ruled. 

In  the  province  of  Parise  (Paris)  the  chief  and  principal 
men  ate  no  meat,  like  friars;  hence  plenty  of  deer  in  that 
country.  Pedro  Godines  Osorio,  governor  of  Veragua,  states 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Guaymi  valley  used  a  drink,  and  got 
dnmk,  from  mazamorra,  made  from  yuca  and  pine-apples. 

Of  the  natives  across  the  gulf  of  Darien,  in  the  province  of 
Uraba,  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon  writes:  "The  lords  or  caciques 
are  obeyed  and  feared  by  the  Indians,  and  their  women  are 
the  prettiest  and  most  lovable  of  any  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
Indies.  They  are  clean  in  their  eating,  and  have  none  of  the 
dirty  habits  of  other  nations.  These  Indians  have  small  vil- 
lages, and  their  houses  are  like  long  sheds.  They  sleep  in 
hammocks  and  use  no  other  sort  of  bed.  Their  land  is  fertile 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  such  as  well  tasted 
roots.  There  are  also  herds  of  small  pigs  [peccaries]  which 
are  good  eating,  and  many  great  tapirs,  said  by  some  to  be  of 
the  shape  and  form  of  zebras ;  abundance  of  turkeys  and  other 
birds,  plenty  of  fish  in  the  rivers,  and  tigers,  which  kill  the 
Indians  and  commit  havoc  amongst  their  beasts.  There  are 
also  very  large  serpents  and  other  creatures  in  the  dense 
forests,  the  names  of  which  we  know  not.  Amon^  them  are 
the  creatures  which  we  call  Pcricos  liqcros  [sloths],  and  it  is 
a  marvel  to  see  their  fierce  looks,  and  the  torpid  lazy  way  in 
which  they  move  along. 

"When  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  villages  of  these  Indians, 
they  found  a  great  quantity  of  gold  in  some  small  baskets,  in 
the  form  of  rich  ornaments.  There  were  also  many  other 
ornaments  and  chains  of  fine  gold,  and  much  cotton  cloth. 
The  women  wore  mantles,  which  covered  them  from  the  waist 
to  the  feet,  and  other  mantles  over  their  bosoms.  They  are 
very  pretty,  and  always  go  about  decently  dressed  and  combed. 
The  men  go  naked  and  barefoote^,  without  other  covering  than 
what  nature  has  given  them;  but  they  have  shells  or  other 
ornaments,  either  of  bone  or  of  very  fine  gold,  suspended  by 
a  thread  in  front  of  their  privates.  Some  of  these  that  I  saw, 
weighed  forty  to  fifty  pesos  each,  some  more  and  some  less." 
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These  Indians  wore  (|uilte(i  cotton  for  defenMve  amior,  a 
practice  soon  imitated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  found  the  climate 
unsuitable  ft>r  cuirasses.  They  used  a  Ik»w  made  «»f  the  wocxl 
of  the  black  palm,  a  brasa,  or  fathom,  in  len^^h ;  and  long 
sharp  arrows  anointeil  with  a  juice  that  was  so  evil  and  |>esti- 
lential  "that  no  man  who  is  wounde<l  with  it  ^^  as  to  draw 
bIo(Ml.  can  live,  although  it  should  not  be  as  much  as  would 
flow  from  the  prick  of  a  pin.  Thus  few  if  any  who  have 
been  wounded  with  this  juice,  fail  to  die.*'  Cieza  de  Lei>n 
tells  us  that  he  learned  from  a  cacique  named  Macavin  the 
principal  injjrcdients  of  the  arrow-fx^^ion.  They  consisted  «>f 
the  n»ots  of  the  f)estiferi»us  manzunillo  tree,  giant  ants  and 
spiders,  certain  hairy  worms,  the  wings  of  a  bat.  the  head  and 
tail  of  a  very  jMiisonous  fish:  adding  toads,  tails  of  serpents, 
certain  small  apples,  and  <»ther  roots  and  herbs.  AH  these  were 
mixerl  together  and  brewe<l  in  |)ots  over  a  great  fire  in  a  place 
far  fn»m  their  houses.  The  process  was  conducted  by  a  slave 
girl  of  little  value,  as  the  fumes  kille<l  the  i)erson  making  the 
decoction.  **\Vith  this  evil  juice  the  Indians  anoint  the  |H»ints 
of  their  arrows,  and  they  are  no  dextnais  in  the  use  «)f  ihe^e 
arrows,  and  «lraw  their  Ix'ws  with  such  !<»rce,  that  it  has  often 
hap|M.*ned  that  they  have  transtixe<l  a  horse,  or  the  knight  who 
15  riding,  the  arrow  entering  on  one  side  and  coming  out  on 
the  other." 

Pascual  de  .\ndagoya.  whr»  arrived  at  Darien  in  15 14.  in 
the  train  <»f  iVdrarias.  writes  as  follows: 

•'.AlMHit  thirty  leagues  from  Darien  [.Xntigua]  there  was  a 
proviru'f  called  Careta.  and  another,  at  a  distance  of  five 
leagues  frt»in  it.  called  Ada.  •  •  •  These  i»e<»ple  were 
m€»re  i!vili/e«l  than  tho.se  of  the  cc»a'^t  of  Santa  Martha:  for 
the  WMinen  were  vtry  well  dressed,  in  eml»roidered  cotton 
niantli"*  which  extended  frt»in  the  wai-i  downwards,  and  they 
slept  "11  l'e<!s  i.f  the  -anie  material.  These  dre-^ses  «»f  the 
wonu-n  reached  «!i.wii  -«»  a-  u*  lover  the  feet,  hut  the  arms 
and  U"»<in  were  uiUMverc''.  The  men  went  alxMit  with  their 
f»rivate  i-arts  «t.\rrrd  with  a  bright  floured  *»ea  »*hell  ver>' 
well  car\rd.  whr. ':  was  ^etiired  round  the  I'uns  !iv  c^rd**.  In 
thi-  w.i\  thty  wtTf  able  t«»  run  and  walk  with  great  treedotn. 
The-e  ^Ijf'is  were  r-ed  a-  articles  i.r  l»arter  with  the  inner 
I.  n«!-.  f'  r  thev  wtrr  ii«l  fournl  anywl:ere  ex'cpt  on  the  sea 
ca^t  Tl;e  lain!  i-  <  -vere*!  with  ft»re-t.  Ii'kc  (ha:  ••!  Darien. 
th*  v.*^\\  1!   t-  in.  re  l'.f.i!th\.  and  ihire  .»:«•  U'  Id  nunc*  in  many 

"'ri.f  \  ' -r  |.:.\i're  !•  •  tlie  we^twar«!  •  t  \c!a  i-  (.'•  m<»gre. 
w!!»re    \\-       'tTitrN    ret::ns    t«»    be    flat    ar'.tl    •  fn-n       IVoni    this 
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point  forward  the  country  was  populous,  though  the  chiefs 
were  of  small  account,  being  from  a  league  to  two  leagues 
apart  from  each  other.  In  this  cotmtry  there  is  a  province 
called  Peruqueta,  extending  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  and 
including  the  Pearl  Islands  and  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel  And 
another  province,  which  was  called  the  land  of  confusion, 
because  there  w^as  no  chief  in  it,  is  also  called  Cueva.  The 
people  are  all  one,  speaking  one  language,  and  are  dressed 
like  those  of  Ada.  From  this  province  of  Peruqueta  to 
Adechame,  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  still  in  a  westerly  dircc* 
tion»  the  country  is  called  Coiba,  and  the  language  is  die 
same  as  that  of  Cueva,  only  more  polished,  and  the  people 
have  more  self -assertion »  They  differ  also  in  the  men  not 
wearing  the  shells,  like  those  of  Cueva,  for  they  go  quite 
naked,  without  any  covering.  The  women  are  adorned  like 
those  of  Ada  and  Cueva.  From  these  provinces  most  of  the 
Indians  were  taken,  who  were  brought  to  Darien,  for  as  they 
were  the  nearest  and  most  populous,  no  sooner  had  one  captain 
returned  from  them,  than  another  set  out.     *     ♦     » 

**In  these  provinces  there  were  no  large  villages,  but  each 
chief  had  three  or  four  houses  or  more  on  his  land.  These 
were  dose  together,  and  each  man  built  his  house  in  the  place 
where  he  sowed  his  crop.  The  chiefs  in  these  provinces  were 
of  small  account,  because  there  were  many  of  them,  and  they 
had  great  disputes  concerning  their  fishing  and  hunting 
grounds,  in  which  many  were  killed.  The  chiefs,  in  their 
language,  are  called  llba,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  family 
of  a  chief  are  called  Piraraylos.  The  brave  men  renowned 
in  war,  who  had  killed  an  adversary,  or  had  come  wounded 
from  the  battle,  received  the  name  Cabra,  as  their  title.  The 
people  lived  according  to  natural  laws  of  justice,  without  any 
ceremonies  or  worship.  The  diiefs,  in  these  provinces,  settled 
disputes  in  person,  and  there  were  no  other  judges  or  officers, 
except  those  who  apprehended  prisoners.  Their  manner  of 
judging  was  this:  The  parties  appeared,  and  each  stated  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Then,  without  evidence  from  witnesses, 
and  holding  it  for  certain  that  the  parties  would  speak  the 
truth  (for  he  who  lied  to  a  chief  was  put  to  death),  the  suit 
was  determined,  and  tliere  was  no  further  dispute  respect- 
ing ar 

Andagoya  further  tells  us  that  the  chiefs  exacted  no  tribute 
from  their  subjects,  receiving  only  personal  service.  They 
married  one  wife,  when  there  was  much  drinking;  and  the 
chiefs  took  other  women  without  any  ceremony.  The  Indians 
had  chosen  men,  called  Tecuriu,  who  were  said  to  converse 
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with  the  devil,  wiiom  they  called  Turia.  These  conversations 
took  place  in  a  small  hut  with  neither  door  not  roof.  There 
were  also  sorcerers  and  witches,  furnished  by  the  devil  with 
salves,  with  which  they  anointed  those  whom  they  bewitched. 

These  Indians  believed  there  was  a  God  in  heaven,  whom 
they  called  Chipiripa,  and  that  He  sent  down  rain  an<l  other 
things.  They  knew  of  the  rt^Mxl  of  Koah,  and  said  that  he 
esca|>ed  in  a  canoe  with  his  wife  and  sons,  and  that  they 
j»eople<i  the  earth.  When  a  chief  died,  he  was  either  buried, 
along  with  his  favorite  women,  or  else  his  body  was  dried  and 
hung  up  in  his  |>alace.  The  next  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  that  he  died,  hi-^  desiccaic<l  remains  wen*  burnt  to 
ashes,  the  smoke  ascending  to  heaven,  where  his  soul  was. 

The  .\delanta<ln  Pascual  cle  Andagoya.  who  was  a  virtuous 
hidalgo  and  a  man  of  education,  closes  his  descrifJtion  of  the 
character  of  the  Darien  Indians  in  words  which  would  do 
credit  to  any  so-calle«l  civilized  people. 

*'They  have  no  ceremony  or  worship  in  this  land,  but  they 
Ii\e  b\  the  laws  «if  nature,  keening  the  laws  not  to  kill,  not 
t<»  steal,  and  nut  to  take  another's  wife  They  know  not  what 
rvideiur  i**.  !»ui  they  li«»ld  it  to  Ik-  a  verv  evil  thing  to  lie. 
They  :iNi»  refrain  fn»m  taking  their  father's  |>rincif>al  wives, 
their  ^jster^.  or  <laughters  for  wive**,  beca.i^-e  the\  hr»ld  it  to 
be  wr-ni:  * — Rclaciou,  Navarrcte,  tomo  III. 

.\n<!  tlie-e  are  the  |>eople  whom  the  Spaniards  cruelly 
en-laved,  n  a^te<l  in  the  fires,  or  gave  to  the  <k»gH  t«»  eat! 

Trirlrr  thr  rarti<»n  *•{  thi*  chaptrr  may  i'r«»i>rrlv  't  iiuluilcd  a  few 
<,r..»:nt.  !»i;!  accur.itf.  <Ir<<riptinn«  of  the  ainin.i'N  .■:   the   Isthmus 

'*r«.!KrrninK  the  Ficftials  <»{  thi*  C'<';irtr. .  iVcrc  i^  a  icrcat  variety. 
Hrrr  arr  ».•  !<  it\\TM\  many  wild  n««k"'.  an<l  I  >rrr  in  thr  u...  ^Iv  many 
M«»nkir%.  Mcrmfhtes  and  Baboon  <> :  here  arc  alfo  TyKcr*^ .  here  i%  a 
J»raft  called  an  Ant -Bear.  Itecause  it  fee*!*  aller.erly  ujM.n  Ant^.  wh'/h 
i!  <!•  th.  hv  fh*»"ttnK  forth  Ms  Innt:  t'-nicue  iijwin  an  .\nt  hill.  an«l  uhen 
thr  Ant-  ha\e  crept  in  fiill  numl»er  \\\n  r\  it.  thii  cre.ittire  |»ulN  in  it* 
!'.nKi:r  c  \rrr»I  \fc:*h  Ant*.  a!-.<!  f«»  it  ll\e^  Herr  alfo  i-  a  rrntarkaVIe 
»  rcat't'r  callr*!  *•>  t*'ie  Knuli-h  a  Sl*»ath.  uvA  !»y  the  Spaniar«N  i*ii;rttta  : 
I"  r.irr.r«l  )\\\\\\  fr..rn  iKic  ilall  ^hr^'with  i-at'.trr  ••!  it.  J  riniif  «  f  a  >er; 
flu  t:;"!i'  n  it  !^  tr:rH):.»t  fh.!!*!!  Iikc  a  cat.  htit  »«t  a  larijrr  twHjy. 
an<l  Kith  \rry  I-  •  v  i'i%%'.  it  i-  .i  vrrr.it  sli»ti>er.  .inil  r\rn  uhrn  it 
•"••\.  -  !  k-  tlruiv  \X-  .|H  If  jt  \\«rr  h.alf  rtrrpmif.  Wvrr  arr  alfo 
.\  ^Tf  \'  til'.';  V*  '!  tr  •tiMr*»rrr  ;ntn!-.  efi»ecially  thr  f  untrx  in  full 
•  \.».  \\...  *  !:,r«  n<!  N!iiek*ti».  a!!  "t  which  :\rf  c«  in"'.- ii  ttir*ttKh 
•Kr    \'»r-!    Ir-.i!:f»         Ir.ifii*    Biirlun«I.    f     15    Mr(i)» 

(>\',r'!..  1!  r  k  :i»r-  iffii  r  m  I  )arirn.  wri!r*  that  thr  t'ir%t  Ihrs^tian*. 
r.  \<r\  'linw  !hr  *'  t*\  fxrd  ii«'-»'  thr  narnr  Vf^u  •  I.t'jrr'  or  N'ttitMe 
f'trr.  t-'f  \h'-  »ar-.r  »r.i»i'n  that  in  .^I'.un  thr  nrfccr."  «ka»  cjllnl  Tihn 
'.*.  h:rr  "iVr:  ■•  hyr*  r*  iiii  .»:  iumI  rl  ma*  lor^^e  <j^ir  *e  puetle  rtr 
CI-  rl  ni:n<l«».  \  !ar  ;>c«.i«!  »in'"  \  t.»f^  rvjacuso  rn  *•.•  n*"Mmirrf'».  c|ue 
lurar   ar«lar   rl   r^yic***  <;t:r   tt  tijr  jn  citKiienta  fu**-*.   ha   niene^trr   un 
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Oia  entero.  Los  primeros  cristianos  que  estc  animal  vieron,  acordin- 
do5C  que  en  Espafia  suelen  Uamar  a!  negro  Juan  Blanco  porque  se 
cntienda  al  reves,  a  si  como  toparon  este  animal  le  pusieron  el  notnbre 
al  rcves  de  su  ser,  pues  seyendo  espaciosisimo,  le  llamaron  ligero/' 

The  historian  goes  on  to  say  that  the  sloth  kept  quiet  during  the  day 
in  the  topmost  branches  of  some  tree,  but  at  night  made  a  sound 
different  from  that  of  all  other  animals,  beginning  with  a  high  note 
and  descending  for  six  points,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah;  from  which  the 
old  chronicler  infers  that  the  said  perico  ligero  ^avc  a  hint  to  the 
first  inventor  of  rausic  to  create  his  la,  sol,  fat  mt,  re,  uL — Sumario, 
cap,  XXIII. 

'*Thc  Country  has  of  it?*  own  a  kind  of  Hog,  which  is  called  Pccary, 
not  much  unlike  a  Virginia  Hog.  *Tis  black,  and  has  little  fhort  Legs, 
yet  is  pretty  nimble.  It  has  one  thing  very  ftrange,  that  the  Navel  is 
not  upon  lije  Belly,  hut  the  Back:  And  what  i^  more  ftill,  if  upon 
killing  a  Pecary  the  Navel  be  not  cut  away  from  the  Carkafs  within 
three  or  four  Hours  after  fartheft,  'twill  fo  taint  all  the  Flefh,  as 
not  only  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  eaten,  but  make  it  ftink  infufferably. 
Elfc  'twill  keep  frefh  fcveral  Days,  and  is  very  good  wholefome  Meat, 
iiourifhing  and  well-tafted.  The  Indians  barbecue  it,  when  they  would 
keep  any  of  it  longer:" 

"The  H'arree  is  another  kind  of  Wild-Hog  they  have,  which  is  alfo 
very  good  Meat,  It  has  little  Ears,  but  very  great  Tusks;  and  the 
Hair  or  Bri files  His  covered  with,  are  long,  ftrong  and  thick fet,  like  a 
courfe  Furr  all  over  its  Body,  The  Warrec  is  fierce,  and  fights  with 
the  Pecary,  or  any  other  Creature  that  comes  in  his  way.  The  Indians 
hunt  thefc  alfo  as  the  other,  and  manage  their  Flcfh  the  fame  way, 
except  only  as  to  what  concerns  the  Naval;  the  lingularity  of  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Pecary/' — Lionel  Wafer,  1699. 

Neitlier  Wafer  nor  Borland  mention  that  peculiar  animal  the  tapir^ 
or  danta  {vaca  de  monte),  called  beori  by  the  Dariens,  according  to 
Ovicdo.  The  following  description  of  the  tapir  is  by  Herrera,  a^ 
translated  by  Stevens: 

*'Thc  biggeft  Beaft  is  the  Danta,  like  a  Calf,  but  thicker,  the  Loins. 
Legs,  and  Knees  low.  as  the  Elephant,  towards  the  Feet;  having  five 
Claws  on  the  fore  Feet,  three  before,  and  the  other  two  behind,  and 
only  four  on  the  hind  Feet:  the  Head  long,  the  Forehead  narrow  as  it 
were  dented;  the  Eyes  fmall,  the  upper  Chop  hanging  down  an  handful 
over  the  Mouth,  which  it  lifts  up  when  provoked;  f bowing  the  Teeth 
and  Tuskes,  being  like  those  of  a  Boar;  the  Ears  ftanding  upright: 
the  Neck  clofe  to  the  Shoulders;  the  Tail  fhort,  with  few  Briftles; 
the  Skin  fix  Fingers  thick,  and  bein^  double  about  the  Loins,  can 
fcarce  be  grafped  with  the  Hand,  being  proof  againft  any  Weapon 
when  dry'd  It  feeds  on  Grafs,  the  Indians  eat  its  Flefh,  which  is 
fweet,  of  whom  they  fay  Men  learnt  to  let  Blood,  becaufe  when 
overburden'd  therewith,  it  rubs  the  infide  of  the  Legs  againft  the  fharp 
Reeds,  and  bleeds  as  much  as  it  requifitc." — Herrera,  ifoL  4,  p.  197^ 

Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa*  one  of  the  members  of  a  scientific  com- 
mission, traversed  the  Isthmus  in  the  year  1735,  and  has  left  us 
valuable  and  ir*"-^-^* •'<<:'  accounts  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Among 
the  fishes,  he  the  manatee  as  follows — 

"Another  rt^  fifh   here  is  the   Pexe   Buey  or  Baca   Marina 

f  sea-cow  I,  so  called  from  its  refembling  the  land  quadrcpcd  of  that 
name*  This  is  one  of  the  large  ft  fpecies  known  in  the  river,  being 
generally  lliree  or  four  yards  in  length,  and  of  a  proportional  thick- 
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ncfs:  the  rtcfh  is  \cry  palnt.ihli*.  riii  I.  accurilinic  to  fome,  has  pretty 
much  the  ta^tc  of  l>crt.  l!  icnii  «»n  the  hcr)>aKe  growinK  stUmn  the 
fhorc.  hut  the  ftnictiirc  of  i\>  h  <dy  d*>c*>  not  a<linit  of  ix%  coining  out 
«'t  the  water.  The  female  hn^  duK"»  f«»r  fuckhng  it*  yoiinR,  and  what- 
ever i«»n;e  may  have  laid  .•!  any  farther  rcfernMaiKe  to  the  terrestial 
flK-cies  i'i  :!i.»t  name,  it  has  neiilier  htirns  nor  leK*.  It  has  indeed  two 
tin^.  uhic!)  ierve  e(]i:ally  ftir  fM^;n:mii.K.  and  fii|i|K»rtinK  itfelf  on  the 
hanks  u!i:lft  fee«linK '"— /-iV».  VI.  lat   V..  />a<;.  51J. 

While  k'"n;K  up  the  Chagres.  I'llna  (»hNerved  the  caymans,  or  alii- 
Kati'Tv.  •::  tjii-  ri\er,  and  numernUH  in«»nkeys  in  the  trees  overhanging 
that  ^tiean;  Of  the  Mi'tios.  or  ini»nkey».  he  writes, — "They  are  0? 
%ari<>t:>  c«l<rH.  as  hlack.  hmwn.  reddifh  and  f  thate<l ;  there  it  alfo 
the  fane  dsverfity  in  their  fi/e ;  fome  Xtem^i  a  yard  long,  others  about 
half  a  \ar  '.  and  other>  fcarce  one  thinl.  The  flefh  of  all  thefe 
ditferer :  kit  d^  is  highly  valued  by  the  negri>e>,  efpecially  that  of  the 
red;  *;•::!  ;.•  ue\er  delicate  the  nieat  may  l»e.  the  tight  of  them  is.  I 
tlrnk.  en-  ;:i.h.  to  make  the  ap|>etite  abhor  them;  for  when  dead,  they 
are  ii  .Idtd  in  t-rder  to  take  off  the  hair,  whence  the  fkin  it  contracted 
l»>  ?l.e  I.e..:.  .tiid  when  tli<»roughlv  cleane<l.  hK)ks  fierfectly  white,  and 
\e'>  k're.it!)  refemhle*  a  child  of  alxnil  two  nr  three  years  of  age. 
ul.en  crMfi:  This  refemhiance  i>  lh<M:king  to  humanttv,  yet  the 
fc.irc:!>  .  .  •iher  f«>o<l  in  many  parts  «•!  America  renders  the  ftefh  of 
Thete  crea!v.re<«  valuable;  and  not  oitly  the  negroes,  but  the  Creoles 
.tt.<!  I'.'r   ;'eans  themfelve^^.  make  n(»  fcruple  of  eating  it.*' 

i  i  ••  :  r-i  white  men  in  tropical  America  were  horrified  to  see  the 
I  .»;r,«  -  t.-t  the  flesh  of  a  four-fi'Ote«I  sert»ent.  <)r  dragon,  which  they 
I  .(.led  /;u.ri,j  In  a  very  shi>rt  time  all  the  KurufKrans  succumbed  to 
t  le  ten  ;.t.t!i.  n  to  eat  <>f  it.  and  prontuinced  the  meat  to  be  as  tasteful 
at.. I  fleJicate  a%  that  *»i  chicken.  Ovied-i  calU  this  li/ard  the  Yu-ana, 
ai;«I  r.i  teo  that  it  tastes  lietter  than  it  l'H»k^.  "Yu-ana  e*  una  manera 
tie  "lerjK-  ile  cuatfo  pies,  muv  e^panto^a  de  \er  y  muy  buena  de  comer." 

•  •  •  "<J"f  "i  g»nie  ri  griia  ni  siena.  *  Mi»re  than  a  century  later, 
uhen  i'V.'  ..  armed  at  Panama,  he  !«und  the  |>coplc  frequently  eating 
?I;e   tle^h  ..|   a  creature  called  the   U'uana 

It  :«  .!i.:.'.ihiiiijs  h\in«  e«]ually  "n  the  land  and  in  the  water.  It 
frir:!  lie-  a  li/ard  in  ih.i|»e.  hut  i-  i«»mething  larger,  lietng  generally 
.•■'•1:!  ..  >..rd  m  lenKtli :  f»«me  .»re  c  -uMderaltly  bigger,  others  lefs. 
It  .•  .■!  ..  .«i:.  %M«.h  green  c-O-T.  hrx  «  i  a  brighter  yellow  on  the  belly 
f  .in  •  :!.t  'aik.  \iihere  the  green  pTet|.»nunale«»  It  has  four  legs 
h'K»*   a   ■•.•.;    *•;:!   its  cl.iH  n  are  fi;uvh   1   1  k-er   in   i*ri)|iorti«>n ;   they   are 

•  ::ir.i  'i-\  .\ehh.  which  C'.\er>  the::.  „i  •!  ;s  .f  the  fame  ft»rin  as 
th    te  «  :   ■!   /.-v  except  that  the  tal   n^  .»!   the  ei:d  t.f  the  tue*  are  much 

•  •  k'r'  ••  .  e«  t  en!irel>  -ait  .f  x'.'.c  uehb  »«r  membrane.  It*  fkm 
J  i.\«T»«!  v>-':i  .1  tliin  tcale  adi  er::  ,;  t-  it.  Mkhwh  renders  1!  rough 
.»r  '  I  .1-  :  .-.I  !:.  :ii  the  ir.»u!i  ..i  it*  he.id  to  the  beginn-n,:  •>f  tts 
t '■  VH^:  ■  fcricill)  alH.;:t  h.di  a  \.ird  runs  a  line  of  verticil  fcales, 
«  j«  1  •'  ■'•  ♦"  •  k  !•■  15;  «>ne  t  •  rw  .  •  •  ■>  ir:  '  rea  !th.  and  threr  .r  i.»ur 
.•  !r: „•  !•.  r.ttrl  l.»  .i>  t-  npTTrr'  ..  kird  "I  Uw  il-:!  :•  ■.•!  the 
<•*.!•    '      t    k  !  ■  tlir   r  ►•■!   '»!    \:*'  :.*.'.    r):e   irale*  k*raduul!>    'r"rn,   fi> 

.'•  •■  ♦  "«*'  ;  .trt,  !■  W  !  .*r  r  \  *»\c  Its  l<il\  i».  u-  lt-.:enefs. 
\':.     I  •;      ;    :ti.  i.ahle   t"   i'^*   !►  d        .oil   its   'erth    tej-aratr  i     ...I   \ery 

':  ■■  '•    I        '  »::    t!  «•    w..tiT    !!    •.•'.<•     .\.,!^^    Tmii    lw:fM-     ''•■r:g    fup 

!  ■•»  •  '.r  we'-' ^  ■  t  :•■  !o«t.  ■  '.  •  t!  i!  elemeii!  it*  MMtnefs  is 
!  ..      •         <    .  ■.*      -I    •  rfh!    I*!    .1*     ;!'.••■•'      \\?r*e.i*   '"ti   tl:e    '  .:    I     though 

.   r  .;!••.•.  :!*      :•  -    .  1  Ii-f  "  .     .  ■    %  rr  y'.'tx    \el\       \\  \:rv    p'egnaflt. 

f       ■•  -  .    !Af.!^    ?  ■  ar-   er-    •••      .*   \:c .   .-•    I.   ii.>!erd.  the\   ..!*rt;  U*    Iix^v 
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eggs  at  a  time,  each  of  which  is  as  large  as  thofe  of  a  pigeon.  Thefe 
are  reckoned  a  great  dainty,  not  only  at  Panama,  but  in  other  parts 
where  this  creature  is  found.  Thefe  eggs  are  all  inclofed  in  a  long, 
fine  membrane,  and  form  a  kind  of  ftring.  The  flefh  of  this  animal 
is  exceedingly  white,  and  universally  admired  by  all  ranks.  I  tasted 
both  the  flefh  and  the  eggs,  but  the  latter  are  vifcid  in  the  mouth,  and 
of  a  very  disagreeable  tafte:  when  dreffed,  their  colour  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  yolk  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  tafte  of  the  flefh  is  fome- 
thing  better :  but  though  fweet,  has  a  naufeous  fmell.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  compared  it  to  that  of  chicken,  though  I  could  not  perceive 
the  least  fimilarity.  Thefe  people,  who,  by  being  accuftomed  to  fee 
them,  forget  the  natural  borrow  attending  the  fight  df  a  lizard,  delight 
in  this  food,  to  which  the  Europeans  at  firft  can  hardly  reconcile 
themfelves."— Lt&.  III.,  cap.  IV.,  pag.  i66. 

In  the  city  of  Panami,  Ulloa  heard  of  the  wonderful  Dos  Cabesas, 
or  two-headed  snake;  and  also  of  the  miraculous  healing  herb  called 
Yerva  del  Gallo,  or  cock*s-herb : — 

"It  is  conftantly  aflPerted  in  this  city,  that  its  neighborhood  produces 
a  f nake  having  a  head  at  each  extremity ;  and  that  from  the  bite  of 
each  a  poison  is  conveyed  equal  in  activity  to  that  of  the  coral,  or 
rattle- fnake ;  we  could  not  have  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  one  of  this 
ftrange  fpecies,  though  we  ufed  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  gratify 
our  curiofity:  according  to  report,  its  ufual  length  is  about  half  a  yard, 
in  figure  perfectly  refembling  an  earth-worm.  Its  diameter  is  about 
fix  or  eight  lines,  and  its  head  different  from  that  of  other  fnakes; 
being  of  the  fame  dimensions  with  its  body.  It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  the  creature  has  only  one  head,  and,  from  its  refembling 
a  tail,  has  been  imagined  to  have  two.  The  motion  of  it  is  very  flow, 
and  its  color  variegated  with  fpots  of  a  paler  tint. 

"The  herbe  called  Del  Gallo,  or  del  Polio,  is  so  highly  valued  here, 
that  they  affirm,  if  an  incifion  be  made  round  the  neck  of  that  fowl, 
provided  the  vertebra  be  not  injured,  on  the  application  of  this  herb, 
the  wound  immediately  heals.  Whatever  conftruction  we  put  upon 
this  pretended  cure,  it  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  mere  vulgar  notion ;  " 
and  I  mention  it  here  with  no  other  intention,  than  to  fatisfy  the 
world  that  we  were  not  ignorant  of  it.  During  our  ftay  at  Panama, 
we  were  very  urgent  with  thofe  who  related  this  ftory  to  procure  us 
fome  of  the  herb,  that  we  might  make  the  experiment ;  but  in  this 
we  were  as  unfortunate  as  in  the  matter  of  the  two-headed  fnake, 
none  being  to  be  had." — Ulloa,  lib.  III.,  cap.  IV.,  pag.  i68. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE 

Grcumiuvigalor  and  Admiral     "The  Master  Thiefe  ol  the  Unknowne 

WorUe." 


"Sir  PraDcla  Drake,  aad  K*  was  two 
And  Dtron  «*««  ktmvfn  C«  him. 
He  lored  in  hit  heart  the  waters  hlne 
And  kmifd  ik0  Don  ae  IA«  DtviVt  Vmb— 
Ut0d  him  up  le  IA«  ^rim/ 
At  Cadis  h(>  unred  the  Kinc's  black  baard. 
The  Armada  met  him  and  fled  afeard. 
Or%-at  Philip's  colden  fleece  he  sheared; 
(»ref»n  knew  him.  and  all  that  coast. 
For  hr  was  one  of  America's  host — 
And   now    thrrf    is    nothing    hot    RncUsh    spsecll. 
For  ieaf:u<»*  and  Iearii<«.  and  rearh  on  raaeh. 
From  California  awaj  to  the   Pole; 
Whilo  thi>  billows  brat  and  the  ocei.Bs  roU, 
On  the  Three  AoMncai.  ' 

Wallaob  Riob. 


RAXCIS  DRAKK'  was  l>orn  alwut  1540  in 
Devonshire,  at  Cro\vn*!aIc,  near  Tavistock. 
The  place  of  hi<  l)irth  has  l>een  questioned; 
Iml  Tavistock,  in  1883.  erected  to  his  memory 
a  c'llossal  statue'  a  ref>lica  of  which  was  put 
n[)  at  IMymoiith  in  the  following  year.  Fran- 
cis was  the  el<Je**t  son  of  Ivlward  or  Ivlmund 
<or  Robert)  I>rake.  a  *imall  county  squire, 
who  fav«»rc<I  the  Rcformati'»n.  Sir  Francis 
Ru^-se!!  (afterward  Karl  of  Bedford^  stood 
jT'Mlfatlier  for  our  hero,  and  pave  him  his 
Christian  name,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time. 


*"Fr-tn  nni  v.k  oI!  Tr.o<lrrn*  Mrakr**  r.in'f  ^taiul*  rut  as  the  one  that 
ha*  }*rrv.  .i-»'<-ia!cc!  wn!i  alninv?  .1^  n.Tfv  Icw'rmU  a*  that  of  Arthur  or 
Char!rrii:ur:r  "— I.    K    I  mir^it    ri.  in  /^u  r    i.f  .\  W    Fi»'*; 


***In    t' r    t<»wn    <■•'    <  >"f  r.*.:r,:     in 
^t.ittir   i.f    .»   rn.in    •t.*i.'i  1  w    •  n    tl-r   •!. 
arivhi-r.  Ii-*  ri^'lit  hatM  vr.t^j.jni:  a  n. 
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Later,  the  father  of  Francis  became  a  lay-reader  to  the 
sailors  of  the  6eet,  and  went  "to  inhabit  in  the  hull  of  a  shippe/' 
on  the  Med  way,  off  Chatham,  "wherein  many  of  his  younger' 
sonnes  were  bom;  hee  had  twelve  in  all,  and  as  it  pleased  God 
to  give  most  of  them  a  being  upon  the  water,  so  the  greatest 
part  of  them  dyed  at  sea."  It  seems  that  when  Mary  became 
Queen,  Edward  Drake  lost  his  post:  but  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth secured  for  him  the  vicarship  of  Upchurch,  By  reason  of 
his  poverty,  the  poor  churchman  apprenticed  Francis,  at  an 
early  age,  to  the  master  of  a  small  craft,  part  pilot,  trading 
to  the  Dutch  and  French  ports.  The  boy  had  rather  a  hard 
life  of  it,  but  it  made  him  an  able  seaman,  the  foundation  of  his 
future  greatness.  "The  youth,"  says  Camden,  "being  j^ainfuJ 
and  diligent,  so  pleased  the  old  man  by  his  industry,  that,  being 
a  bachelor,  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  bark  unto  him  by  will 
and  testament." 

Young  Drake  continued  the  business  for  a  short  time,  but. 
about  1565,  he  sold  the  bark,  and  went  with  Captain  John 
Lovell  to  Guinea  and  the  Spanish  Main.  Drake  must  have 
lost  money  on  this  voyage,  as  he  speaks  of  the  WTong  he  suf- 
fered at  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  presumably  perpetrated  by  the 
Spanish  authorities. 

Spain  at  this  time  was  the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  She 
possessed  most  of  the  three  Americas,  and  prohibited  other 
nations  from  entering  tlie  Caribbean  Sea  or  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Captain  John  Hawkins,  another  famous  man  of  Devon,  cousin* 
to  Drake,  is  generally  credited  with  being  the  first  English  slaver 
to  invade  the  Caribbean.  Previous  to  this  time,  he  had  made 
two  voyages  to  Guinea  for  negroes,  selling  them  to  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies.  This  trade  was  carried  on  under  a  treaty, 
still  subsisting,  between  Henry  VHI.  and  Charles  V,.  and  was 
promoted  by  Elizabeth. 

In  1567,  John  Hawkins  got  up  a  third  expedition,  and  took 
his  kinsman,  Francis  Drake,  with  him.  The  squadron  consisted 
of  the  "Jesus  of  Lithcck"  a  large  ship  of  700  tons  (loaned  by 
the  Queen),  commanded  by  Hawkins;  the  "Minion"  of  roo 

■  The  Spaniards  understood  that  Francis  also  was  bom  on  a  ship, 
to  which  occurrence  they  ascribed  his  *ki!l  and  daring  as  a  navigator 
"Su  madre  Ic  habia  parido  en  un  navio.''— ^<?ier.  dt  Doc.  Ined,,  tomo 
8.  /►.  45. 

*The  exact  relationship  is  uncertain.  This  John  Hawkins  was  the 
son  of  "Olde  M.  William  Haukins  of  Plimmouth,  a  man  for  his  wise- 
domc»  valure,  experience^  and  skill  in  sea  cruises  much  ei?tcemrd,  and 
beloved  of  King  Henry  the  8,  and  beiuR  one  of  the  principall  Sea 
Captaines  in  the  West  partes  of  England  in  his  ttnie/*     CHakluvt.) 
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tons  (loaned  by  the  Queen),  Captain  John  Hampton;  the 
"llilliam  and  John/*  Capuin  Thomas  Bolton;  the  **  Judith*'  of 
50  tons.  Captain  bVancis  Drake;  and  tw<»  ver>-  small  vessels, 
the  "Angel'  and  the  "Sxi-alloxv.*'  On  the  2nd  of  October,  they 
vailed  fn»m  Plymouth;  and  off  Ca|>e  Finisierre  encoiuiterefl  a 
jjale  which  disabled  the  Jesus,  and  carried  away  the  lx)ats  of  all 
the  ^hips.  At  CajKr  de  \'erde  the  Cieneral  as  the  commander 
of  an  exf)e<lilion  in  those  days  was  called — landed  one  hundred 
an<l  fifty  men.*  and  captured  a  few  ne>jr<>es.  Farther  down  the 
African  coast  alxmt  two  hundre<l  more  were  obtained;  and  at 
St.  Jorjjc  da  Mina.  with  the  help  of  a  native  king,  the  English- 
men raided  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  securing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  fleet  then  steereil  for  the  Caril)l>ean.  sighted  Dominicm 
on  the  Jjth  <»f  March,  1568.  and  coasted  the  northern  shore  of 
South  America  from  Nfargarita  to  Cabo  de  la  Vela,  disposing 
of  his  cargo  (»f  slaves.  At  Rio  Hacha.  Hawkins  was  not  per- 
mitted to  trade;  and  deeming  this  an  infraction  of  the  treaty 
land  to  settle  old  scores),  the  commander  landed  two  hundred 
men  and  took  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  two  of  his  party.  The 
Spaniards  soon  returnetl.  and  Hawkins  was  allowed  to  sell  two 
hundre<l  negroes  secretly  and  l)y  night.  The  inhabitants  were 
glad  and  willing  to  trade  in  this  way.  thereby  escaping  the  large 
imp'jrt  ta.x  on  negrf>es  charged  by  the  Spanish  crown. 

Near  Cartagena,  where  they  were  not  permitte<l  to  enter,  the 
vessels  ran  into  a  four  days  storm,  which  so  battered  the  Jesus 
tliat  her  upf>er  works  were  nit  down.  The  fleet  fo|lowe<l  the 
current  northward,  aroimd  Ca|>e  .\ntonio  and  east  to  the  Cape 
of  F*l'>rida.  Here  they  met  a  hurricane  and  were  driven  back  in 
the  (\u\i  of  Mexico,  and  headetl  for  San  Juan  <Ie  nioa.*  the 
I»ort  ♦»f  N'ueva  Kspana  T Mexico*.  In  searching  for  this  harbor 
^the  present  \'era  Cruz  h  the  Kngli«ihmen  capture<l  three  ships. 
carrying  pa«*srngers  to  the  numl>er  «>f  t>ne  hundred. 

The  Spaniards  at  l'Il«»a  mi«»t«>ok  the  Knglish  ships  for  a  fleet 

•  lailv  c\|Krted  fron)  Sf>ain ;  and  Hawkins,  in  Se|)teml)er.  15'^, 
riurrr*!  the  jx-rt  without  resistance.  The  officials  came  aN^rd 
ar^d  wvTv  muih  ili-^mayed  when  they  di^covereil  the  nati«>nality 

•  >•  n-r  '>i  lu%  fTirii  ^crc  wmiiHlri!  %M»h  |M>i%<>nrtl  arrow*,  and  derel- 

•  {►r/i  rrVin.j..  a*  *r\cn  -t  nifht  "«lir*l  in  *tran«r  *ort.  with  their 
m-  •••»-r»  *htittr  *i."'f  tcnnc  c1.iy*  Wi  ^'r  thry  «!ir*l.  and  after  their 
vfc  ;»)«!*  ^rrr  %khole'*  ll.iwkitit  had  -  •••-  ■»(  xhr  ttrratrtt  m«»tind*,  hat 
I:.r.I     ;  •    SaMy  J^ran^c  the  wotin<l  *kj^  Lirifc  rtiutith  for  the  infectidl 

*  S>  fT;rttjnri  written  Ulua   and  e\en  I.ita 
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of  tile  visitors.  *M  found  in  this  port/*  writes  Hawkins,  "twelve 
ships,  which  had  in  tliem,  by  report »  200»ooo  pounds  in  gold 
and  silver;  all  which  being  in  my  possession,  with  the  King's 
Island,  and  also  the  passengers,  before  in  my  way  thitherward 
stayed,  I  set  at  liber^  without  taking  from  them  the  weight  of 
a  groat/*  Hawkins  assured  the  Spaniards  he  meant  no  harm, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  Viceroy,  up  in  Mexico  City,  that  he 
had  put  in  here  by  stress  of  weather,  and  requested  victuals  for 
his  money,  in  accordance  with  the  friendship  existing  between 
the  English  Queen  and  King  Philip- 

The  next  day,  a  fleet  of  thirteen  armed  Spanish  ships 
appeared  off  the  harbor,  commanded  bvt  Alvarez  de  BazanI 
Captain  Hawkins  was  in  a  quandary,  but  landed  men  on  the 
island,  and  mounted  guns  to  command  the  entrance,  "I  began 
to  bewail  that  which  after  followed,"  says  Hawkins,  "for  now, 
said  I,  I  am  in  two  dangers,  and  forced  to  receive  the  one  of 
them.  That  was,  either  I  must  have  kept  out  the  fleet  from 
entering  the  port,  the  which  with  God*s  help  I  was  able  to  do, 
or  else  suffer  them  to  enter  in  with  their  accustomed  treason, 
which  they  never  fail  to  execute,  where  they  may  have  oppor- 
tunitie  to  compass  it  by  any  means."  A  northerly  wind  was 
prevailing,  and  Hawkins  feared  the  Spanish  fleet  would  be 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  involving  a  loss  of  six  million  dollars, 
which  would  involve  his  country  in  war.  He  decided  not  to 
provoke  a  quarrel  between  England  and  Spain  by  resisting  the 
entry  of  the  Spaniards,  but  to  hazard  trust  in  their  promises. 

Accordingly,  Captain  Hawkins  sent  an  envoy  to  the  General 
of  the  fleet,  advising  him  of  his  presence  in  that  haven,  and 
giving  the  Spaniard  to  understand  that  he  could  not  enter  until 
an  agreement  was  arranged  to  guarantee  the  Englishmen  from 
attack.  On  board  the  fleet  was  the  new  Viceroy  for  Mexico, 
Don  Martin  Enriquez,  who,  after  some  demur,  gave  a  writing 
under  his  own  hand  and  seal  assunng  tne  saietv  of  Hawloris 


a  writing    ^J 
ms.    For    ^ 


and  his  men,  and  their  right  to  trade  and  ^gy  prQvi<iiQns.  !♦  or 
the  Tceeping  of  the  stipulations,  ten  hostages  from  each  side 
were  exchanged,  and  on  the  third  day  the  fleet  came  in,  passing 
salutes  with  the  English. 

Bazan  soon  discovered  that  this  was  the  very  fleet  of  English 
ships  he  had  been  sent  out  to  capture,  and  his  forces  were  placed 
to  the  best  advantage.  On  the  second  day,  Hawkins,  who  sus- 
pected treachery,  dispatched  the  master  of  the  Jesus,  Robert 
Barrett,  who  spoke  Spanish,  to  inquire  of  the  Viceroy  the  mean- 
ing of  the  suspicious  movement  of  troops.  Immediately  the 
master  was  seized,  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  Spanish  ships 
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ed  fire  on  tbc  Eiu^ltth.  At  ihc  uum^  time.  AupiAltn  Ac 
^lU  Ntieva,  i  Spani40  gentleman  who  wis  siubg  at  dinnei 
With  Hawldns,  altecniHed  to  kill  the  Cenerml  with  a 
lioiiMrd  whieb  be  had  concealed  in  hta  deeve.  The  Spaniards 
tiQtfiM  tilt  Mnuon,  bttt  Hawkins  and  his  men  from  the  Jesus 
Wtsc  to  the  resale,  and  beat  them  off.  The  fight  contintied 
until  flight.  whcTi  the  SpaniartK  r-intTiriNt  ihr  1».itfi'^v  ♦xi  thr 
Hunt  o* 
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Philip  of  Spain  was  using  all  his  subtle  and  powerful  influenc 
to  aid  the  Papists  in  England,  and  overthrow  the  Protestants 
and  these  two  nations  were  inevitably  drifting  to  war.  Eng 
land's  naval  and  military  forces  were  too  weak  to  openly  battl 

I  *  with  Spain;  but  her  privateers  and  adventurous  seamen  wer 

encouraged  to  invade  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  secure  a  shar 

^  of  her  rich  commerce. 

' ..'  Francis  Drake,  in  the  little  Judith,  got  back  to  England  a  fe\ 

I  days  ahead  of  his  commander.    To  the  wrongs  he  had  suffere* 

i\  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha  were  now  added  the  perfidy  and  damage 

inflicted  by  the  Spaniards  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.    Drake  wantei 
4  }  recompense  for  his  losses,  and  planned  to  take  it  where  the  los 

was  sustained.    The  disaster  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  was  probabl; 
/  due  to  the  weakness  of  Hawkins  in  telling  of  his  voyages  whei 

4--.  dining  at  the  palace.    De  Silva,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  ques 

*  tioned  John  Hawkins,  and  with  information  received  fror 

i  other  sources,  informed  his  government  of  the  intended  expedi 

<r  tion.    De  Bazan  was  sent  to  the  Indies  to  catch  Hawkins ;  witi 

the  result  we  have  recounted.    Every  student  of  history  know 
J"  how  Sir  John  Hawkins  got  square  with  Spain  in  his  fight  wit! 

^.v  her  great  Armada. 

if  Drake  resolved  to  seek  his  vengeance  secretly  and  alone.    Ii 

I   /  1570*  he  sailed  in  two  vessels,  the  Dragon  and  Swan,  to  th 

^  /  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.     In  1571,  Drake  mad 

another  voyage  in  the  Swan  alone.  As  we  shall  see  later,  h 
visited  the  coast  of  Darien,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Nombr 
de  Dies  in  disguise.  On  these  two  voyages,  Francis  Drak 
studied  the  coasts  and  ports,  and  learned  the  route  of  the  gol< 
trains  across  the  Isthmus.  Of  course,  Drake  traded  with  th 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  business  must  have  been  profitable,  for  th 
Spanish  Ambassador  entered  complaints  with  the  Queen.  Eliza 
beth  replied  that  Drake  was  a  private  adventurer  trading  at  hi 
own  risk,  for  whom  she  was  not  responsible. 

We  now  come  to  what  Drake  himself  calls  his  third  voyage 
meaning  thereby  the  third  voyage  he  had  made  to  the  Spanisl 
Main  as  an  independent  commander.'  Counting  the  first  ven 
ture  with  Captain  John  Lovell,  and  the  second  with  Captaii 
John  Hawkins,  this  was  really  Drake's  fifth  visit  to  the  Carib 
^  bean. 


■  Captain  Drake  may  have  been  commissioned  a  privateer  by  th 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  Spain  was  at  war ;  otherwise  he  wa 
simply  a  sea  rover,  trading,  or  robbing  Spain  as  the  occasion  arose. 


Three  hutidred  forty-two 
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>n  Whitson  Kvc.  being  the  24th  c»f  May  in  the  yearc  157-1, 
ine  Drake  in  the  Pascha  of  Tlymouth  of  70  tonnes,  his 
/  j  ^  I  *aJJ.  ^  >th  the  S'u^nni-  of  the  same  Porte  of  25  Tonnes,  his 
(linirall,  in  which  his  hnKher  John  Drake  was  Captaine, 
in  Ixith  of  thcnn  in  men.  and  lM>yes,  73:  all  voluntarilie 
\'i\,  of  which  the  eldest  man  was  50:  all  the  rest  under 
lividcd  that  there  were  47  in  one  ship  and  2(i  in  the 
other.  \nM\\  richlie  f«rni>hed  with  victuals  and  ap|>arel  for  a 
whole  ycarc:  and  no  lose  heedefully  provide<l  of  all  manner  of 
Munition.  Artillery,  stuffe  and  tr¥>Ies  that  were  re<|uisite  for 
such  a  man  of  W'arre,  in  such  an  attempte,  but  especiallie  hav- 
ing three  daintie  Pinnaces  made  in  Plimouth.  taken  avmder  all 
in  piece*,  and  stowed  aboard,  to  Ixr  set  up  (as  occasion 
served  i  -t-t  "^ailc  from  out  of  the  Soiin<I  of  Ph'mouth  with  intent 
to  land  at  \«nn!»re  cle  Dio^.*** 

With  Drake  went  alM)  an<»ther  brother.  name<l  Charles,  and 
John  <  )\cnham  of  Plymouth.  The  ex|)edilion  stop|)e<I  three 
day*  at  D»minica  for  fresh  water  and  a  run  ashore,  and  then 
headed  for  the  Main  (Tierra  Firme).  On  July  6th.  Drake 
-'iKhtoji  the  hijjh  land  alxnit  Santa  Marta.  and  a  few  <Iays  later 
anchored  in  a  little  iM»rt  on  the  we«»tern  shore  of  the  <Udf  of 
Daricn :  probably  the  Puerto  Mscon«!ido  of  the  maps.  Drake 
had  fonnd  this  hidden  iK>rt  on  a  fc»rmer  voyage  and  name<l  it 
port  Phea-^ant  "by  reason  of  the  great  More  of  tho^  goodlie 
f«»ulf-  which  bee  an<l  his  companie  <lid  then  dailie  kill  and 
frrdr  on  in  that  place/*  lie  '^aw  Muoke  a^icending.  and  on  land- 
ini'  fotind  evidence  of  recent  «»ccupation  by  Captain  (^irrett  of 
PlviTi'.uifi.  who  bad  l>een  conducte<I  thither  by  S4»me  Knglinh 
-a:l«>r*«  who  had  formerly  l>een  with  Drake.  On  a  tree — -^ 
larcr  that  f«air  men  joining  band^  coidd  not  reach  ar<nmd  it — 
w.i^  fa>tc!itv|  a  plate  of  lead,  with  this  message  engraven 
tbrrr»»ri  : 

"C'ap'ajn  Drake.  If  vou  fortime  to  come  into  thin  j¥»rt  make 
h.i-t<-  a\\:i\  :  f-r  ihr  Spaniard^  which  you  had  with  you  here 
la-i  \rar  lii-vr  U-favcd  thi^  [>lace.  an<l  taken  away  all  that  ymi 
Irft  hcTv      I  lirpartrl  hrncc  this  f>re'i4'nt  7th  lulv,  I  >7  J 

N*'    T  \rr\   !  .%ini:  friend.  Joiiv  <",  Mim^. 

\«  tui!ii>tand!!i:  !hj>  warninij.  Captain  IVake  drcideil  to 
f  ri'.i  r;  .it'd  -tartrd  ifi  t.»  fuii  t«»t:etber  thr  thret-  |»innaceN.  which 
..V .  ',  'M-  .V  ..1  Ml  -f\cn  days  It  sretned  every!>iN|y  knew  of  the 
!:••'»  h.iU  r  fo*^  thr  vrr\-  nr\t  day  tbrrr  ves'^cU  came  sailing 
•v:..  I>r.»kr  -  hidin;:  place. 
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*Thc  next  day  after  we  had  arrived,  tliere  came  also  into  that 
Bay  an  ftnglish  Barque  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  Sir  Edward 
Horscy*s,  wherein  Jaines  Rause  w*as  Captaine  and  John  Overy 
Maister,  with  30  men,  of  which  some  had  bin  with  our  Captaine 
in  this  same  place  the  year  before.  They  brought  in  with  them 
a  Spanish  Carvell  of  Sevill  which  he  had  taken  the  daie  before, 
also  one  shallop  with  oares  which  he  had  taken  at  Cape  Blandie, 
This  Captaine  Rause,  understanding  our  Captaine's  purpose, 
was  desirous  to  joyne  in  consort  with  him,  and  was  received  on 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  them.** 

At  Port  Pheasant,  Drake  cleared  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
Ijround  by  felling  the  great  trees,  w^hich  he  drew  together  with 
pulleys  and  hawsers  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  forming  a  forti- 
ficalinn  »»f  trunks  and  boughs  thirty  feet  high,  leaving  only  one 
pitc  near  the  water  side,  which  was  barricaded  every  night  by 
drawing  a  great  tree  athwart  it** 

Drake  did  not  tarry  h^^re  long,  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  the 
entire  party  j^ailed  westward  in  the  direction  of  Nombre  de 
Dli>5,  and  on  the  22nd  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Pines  (Isla  de 
Piflos),  Here  they  found  some  black  men,  called  Simerons, 
iMding  two  Spanish  ships  with  lumber  for  Nombre  de  Dios. 
These  slaves  told  Drake  that  their  people,  the  Cimarrones,^ 
rung  to  attack  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  that  Spanish 
.  its  were  coming  from  Panama,    This  news  made 

It  n  for  Drake  to  get  there  before  the  garrison  was 

ftlrcu„:  1-  .    i  by  the  additional  troops. 

Cupiiiln  Drmkc  carried  the  slaves  to  the  mainland,  and  put 
1'  V        far  enough  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  so  that  they 

chance,  communicate  with  the  inhabitants:  '*for  he 
1  io  put  the  town  to  too  much  charge  in  providing 
I  i!ul   for  his  entertainment"     Leaving  Captain  Rause 

vvah  thirty  men  at  the  isle  of  Piiios  to  guard  the  ships,  Drake 
^ct  out  in  the  three  pinnaces  and  the  shallop,  with  fifty*three  of 
hi'i  invn  men.  »nd  twenty  of  Rause*s,  "to  atchieve  what  he 

•  Multsl**  The  se%^nity*three  free-booters  were  armed  with 
I  \nrt^  f»  Fire  Pikes;  12  Pikes;  24  Muskets  and  Callivers; 
If^  y  4  o  l^jirtirans;  2  Drums  and  2  Trumpets." 

»,,  ir.HMi  of  the  28th,  Drake  reached  the  mouth  of 

.  ^tl  ikUiTkOse  Drake  built  this  fort»  especially  in 
i\\d  for  mdl  than  occupancy.  Drake  could  defend 
.Sifi^kOdinl  thikil  on  Und  in  the  enern/s  cotintry. 

^^r  Wtl'Wfien,  were  the  descendants  of  African 
,  ^-m  llieir  Spanish  mafters  and  intenrtarried  with 


f  *iw  km^M^  h»^t^ 


^m 
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the  kii>  I'Vaiicisco.  five  leaf^es  ca>t  of  Nombre  dc  Dios.  The 
party  rested  a  few  hours  at  Cativaas,  and  5tarte<i  oni  again  at 
night :  intending  to  make  the  atuck  at  daybreak.  Drake  made 
a  .>|)ecch.  telling  his  followers  the  Treasure  ot  the  World  was 
lie  tore  them,  the  garrison  of  the  place  weak  and  unsuspicious  of 
their  presence. 

At  3  o  cl«K:k  the  next  morning.  July  2«;th,  1572,  the  i«»ur  nitle 
vessels  were  in  the  harbor  of  Nombre  <Ic  Dios.  At  that  hour 
the  m<Hin  arose,  and  disclosed  them  to  a  Sf)anish  ship  of  sixty 
tons,  loaded  with  Canary  wines,  which  had  just  arrived,  and 
had  not  yet  furled  her  sprit-sail.  The  Sf>aniard  immediately 
sent  a  Inat  to  the  town  to  give  warning  of  their  presence ;  per- 
ceiving which,  IVake  cut  in  ahead  of  the  boat  and  forced  it  to 
g"  t'»  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  At  the  landing  or  platform  was 
a  **entr\-.  who  fled;  and  **thc  Towne  t<X)k  Alanmi  (being  veric 
ready  thereto  by  reason  of  their  often  disquieting  by  their 
neare  ncighl)ours  the  S\'merons  K  as  we  perceived  not  onlie  by 
the  noi«ie  and  cr>'es  of  the  people,  but  by  the  Bell  ringing  out, 
and  drums  nmninge  up  and  down  the  towne." 

Captain  Drake  left  twelve  of  his  followers  to  guard  the  pin- 
naces, J.ismounted  from  their  carriages  the  six  great  brass  guns 
c«.mpri'»ing  the  seaward  battery,  and  then  went  to  view  the 
Nf'.iint.  on  the  ra'*t  si<le  of  the  t"wn.  where  he  was  inf<*nned, 
xhv  year  iKrforc.  the  Spaniards  had  an  intent  to  plant  orclnance, 
which  mijjht  -cf»tir  the  place.  Leaving  half  his  company  to  make 
a  -tand.  if  necessary,  at  its  liase.  Drake  hurried  up  the  hill  with 
t!ir  other  half  of  his  men.  fin<ling  no  guns,  but  only  a  very  fit 
|.l;ior  j.npared  f«»r  their  iistv  D^'scendinij  the  Mount  with  all 
(flcritv.  the  Captain  ordered  hi^  bn»ther  and  John  0\nam 
(<  »\rnham  •  with  sixteen  other  of  his  men.  to  go  alxut  behind 
t*u»  Kiiii:*>  TriM'^ure-hoU'ie  an<i  enter  the  plaza  from  the  east. 
Drake  \\iO>  the  rest  marching  iii>  the  broad  street,  with  triim- 
|.«t-  v.innilTi^  and  drums  !>eating :  the  fire-f>ikes  (»f  Uith  f»arties 
fri'hl' ninvr  thr  i»"pnlace.  and  giving  light  to  the  Knglish  The 
Sparn.ir*!-  -per-lilv  gathere<l  in  the  plaza  and  sahited  the  invad- 
ers witli  a  "j'  !!y  liot  vollev  of  «<h"t."  and  Captain  IVake 
returnr-I  their  greetings  with  a  flight  of  arrows  <  the  best 
.-»?'.»  i»Tit  li'.r'iNh  C«"nplimri:t^.  ^a\^  iVinre  •  Thrre  was  a 
•!:  ir|'  liatv!  !■►  hand  tii:lit :  whrii  xhc  Spaniard^  !>r.ke  and  ran 
.11?  thr  I'.iTiama  gate,  "which  i'.i'I  been  built  f-r  a  bar  to  keep 
.  ^:t  the  ('!'Tiap»ons.  btit  now  -er\id  i«>r  a  gap  f<»r  the  Spaniards 
:-»  th  a:  " 

Sc\ira!  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Drake  made  one  'if  the 
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Spaniards  conduct  him  to  the  Governor*s  house,  where  was 
stored  the  silver  brought  over  from  Panama  on  the  mule-trains. 
He  found  the  door  open,  and  saw  a  fine  Spanish  gennet,  ready 
saddled.  A  lighted  candle  on  the  stairway  disclosed,  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  stack  of  silver,  judged  to  be  seventy  feet  long, 
ten  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet  high ;  each  bar  weighing  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  pounds,  of  the  value  of  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  Drake  knew  they  could  not  get  away  with  much  of 
the  silver,  so  sought  the  gold,  pearls,  and  jewels,  which  he 
learned  were  kept  in  the  Kings  Treasure-House  (**a  house 
very  strongly  built  of  lime  and  stone"),  by  the  waterside. 
Upon  arriving  there,  Drake  told  his  men  *That  he  had  now 
brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Treasury  of  the  World; 
which  it  they  did  not  gain,  none  but  themselves  were  to  be 
blamed/' 

Drake  then  commanded  his  brother  and  Oxenham,  with  iheir 
company,  to  break  open  the  door;  the  remainder  to  follow 
him  to  the  market-place  to  ward  off  attack :  but  as  he  stepped 
forward,  his  strength,  and  sight,  and  speech  failed  him,  and  he 
began  to  faint  from  loss  of  blood.  During  the  skiniiish,  the 
Captain  had  received  a  serious  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  he 
concealed  from  his  followers,  but  which  now  bled  so  freely  as 
to  spread  dismay  among  the  English;  *'who  thought  it  not 
crctlihle  that  one  man  should  be  able  to  lose  so  much  blood  and 
live/*  His  men  gave  Drake  a  drink,  and  bound  up  his  wound 
with  a  scarf,  at  the  same  time  begging  him  to  retire."  Drake 
commanded  his  company  to  stay  and  get  the  treasure,  but  they 
picked  him  up  and  retreated  to  the  pinnaces.  Many  of  the  men 
grabbed  some  booty  before  leaving,  else  they  had  not  been 
Britons.  The  garrison  and  populace  were  returning,  the  sol- 
diers from  Panama  arrived  at  this  time,  and  the  little  band 
of  English  marauders  were  wise  to  retire  before  the  Spaniariis 
recovered  from  their  surprise.  One  Englishman,  a  trumpeter, 
was  killed ;  and  several,  besides  the  Captain,  wxre  wounded.* 

Drake's  men  hoarded  tlie  Spanish  ship  in  the  harbor,  took  the 
Canary  w4ne,  and  went  to  the  Island  of  Victuals  (Bastimentos), 
about  a  league  to  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  Here 
were  the  gardens  and  poultry-yards  which  supplied  the  town, 
and  the  English  remained  two  days  to  tend  their  wounded  am! 

•■  Another  acconnt  says  a  sudden  rainstonn  wel  the  powder,  and 
CONU  of  the  English  crosss-bows.  rendering  them  useless^ 

^hoptz  Vaz,  a  Fortagiie^e,  states  that  only  one  Spamard,  taoking  out 
a  wiimIow.  wa5  killed  In  after  years,  the  luxhtns  of  Nonibre  de  Dtos 
used  to  fffiirliten  their  parents  by  shouting,  "Drake  is  < 
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refresh  them>clvc»i.  The  S|>anianis  made  no  effort  to  go  after 
the  w<»uld-bc  robbers  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Wi>r!<l;  but  an 
officer  of  the  f^arrison.  "called  an  Hidalgo."  vi»iite<l  Drake  at 
the  i>lan<l,  an<l  comphmented  him  on  the  incre<Iihle  feat  he  had 
executecl  with  so  small  a  fi»rcc.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  English  commander  was  Drake,  who  had  been  the  last  two 
year^  on  their  coast ;  and  if  the  luiglish  i>oisoned  their  arrows, 
and  how  they  fnight  Ik'  curetl  ?  Drake  knew  the  «>ffjcer  was  only 
a  sf»y.  hut  made  no  secret  of  hi»i  name  and  courtetuisly  repliecl, 
*'That  he  wav  the  same  Drake  they  meant ;  that  it  was  never  his 
cu>tom  to  |M)is4>n  arn»ws :  that  their  wound**  might  l*e  cured  with 
ordinary  remedies :  an<l  tliat  he  wanted  only  some  of  that  excel- 
lent commo<!ity.  gold  and  silver,  which  that  country  yielde<l.  for 
him«»elf.  and  his  com|>any.  and  that  he  was  resolved,  by  the  help 
of  (hmI,  to  reap  some  of  the  gohlen  harvest,  which  they  had  got 
out  of  the  earth,  and  then  sent  into  Spain  to  trouble  the  earth." 

The  gentleman  then  a*ike<l.  **If  he  might  without  offence  move 
such  a  ipiestion,  what  should  then  l>e  the  cause  of  our  de{>arture 
from  that  town  at  this  time,  where  there  was  above  360  tonnes 
<ti  silver  ready  for  the  Fleet,  and  much  more  gold  in  value  rest- 
ing in  iron  che^^ts  in  the  King'*-  Treasure  House?  Hut  when 
our  C^iptain  had  showecl  him  the  true  cause  of  his  unwilling 
retreat  on  Iniard.  he  acknowledge<l  that  we  haci  no  le**s  reason  in 
dqiarting  than  courage  in  attempting."  Drake  dinecl  the  Span- 
\^h  offuer  and  tli^^missed  him  with  a  present,  and  tnore  fine 
WMftN.  :i^  wa^  the  custom  of  fine  gentlemen  in  those  days. 

Captain  Drake  then  returned  in  the  pinnaces  to  the  Isle  of 
I'lfp.-.  where  hi*  had  left  the  ships  in  charge  of  Captain  Kause. 
The  laitiT  thought  it  un«»afe  to  remain  on  that  coast,  now  that 
ihr\  wiTv  diM^vered.  and  t«M»k  hi<  departure  for  home  on  the 
7th  «.i  \uga;-t.  much  to  the  relief  of  Drake.  From  here  the 
C\ipl.iin  dispatched  his  lirother  and  Flli^  Hixon  {**  examine  the 
Ki'»  C'ha;:re.  uhere  Drake  had  l>cen  the  year  lK"t«»re.  t*  olitain 
li^rtl'.cr  n!t"rTnati«»n  of  that  river.  This  seems  to  in«licate  that 
lit-  lia-I  -^'MMe  idea  •>f  getting  t«>  the  interior  of  the  I^thmu*.  and 
rt  aoMiii,'  Cruces  ^n  the  Panama  road.  !>y  going  up  the  Cliagres. 
I*  r  a  '^lil-r  man.  with  "three  daintie  Pinnaces.**  this  would  !>e 
.1  \vT\  nafiral  pr«'irii  Mis  br«»ther*'»  re|H»rt  must  have  lieen 
i:tita\'»rahlr  :  and  the  venture  \\a-  left  h-r  Henry  M<»rgan  to 
a- •  "Tiipl!  Ji.  j'.'.st  «ne  centur\  later 

Drakr  -ailed  away  from  Pinos  with  hi^  two  ships  and  three 
pirinair-.  arriving  at  Cartagena  i-n  tl  e  i.^lh.  an<l  in  the  evening 
aiuhiireil  ni  -even  fathoms  water,  l»ctween  the  island  of  Caresha 
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and  St.  Baniards,  He  sailed  about  the  harbor  m  the  pinnaces, 
capturing  Spanish  ships,  one  being  of  240  tons.  ''Meanwhile 
the  town,  having  intelligence  hereof  by  their  watch^  took  the 
alarum  ;  rung  out  their  bells,  shot  off  about  thirty  pieces  of  great 
ordnance ;  put  all  their  men  in  a  readiness,  horse  and  iooU  came 
down  on  the  \ery  point  of  tlie  wood,  and  discharged  their  cali- 
vers  in  going  forth/' 

Cartagena  was  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and  it  was* 
now  known  that  the  English  privateer,  Drake — or  El  Draque,  as 
they  called  him —  was  on  the  coast.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore. 
that  any  ship  of  value  would  venture  along  the  Main,  from 
Santa  Marta  on  the  east  to  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Chagre  on  the 
west.  The  voyage  had  not  yet  been  made,  as  the  sailors  say, 
and  Captain  Drake  was  considering  another  scheme  whereby 
to  secure  **somc  of  that  excellent  commodity,  gold  and  silver, 
which  tliat  country  yielded." 

This  plan  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  Drake  by  a  negro 
slave,  named  Diego,  who  ran  aw^ay  with  the  English  from 
Nombre  de  Dios.  It  was  to  find  out  when  the  pack-trains 
started  out  from  Panama  with  the  silver  and  gold  from  Peru, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Cimaroons  to  capture  the  treasure  on 
the  road  between  Panama  and  Venta  Cruz,  or  between  Panama 
and  Nombre  de  Dios.  It  was  now  the  month  of  August,  the 
middle  of  the  rainy  season,  during  which  time  no  bullion  was 
transported,  and  it  would  be  necessan,^  to  wait  about  five  months 
longer  before  Captain  Drake  could  execute  his  design. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  the  Captain  decided  to  scuttle 
one  of  his  ships,  the  Swan,  in  order  to  give  him  more  men  in 
the  pinnaces.  Knowing  the  affection  of  the  crew  for  their 
gallant  little  vessel,  Draice,  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by 
command,  induced  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  Thomas  ^toonet 
to  secretly  bore  three  holes  in  her  bottom.  The  next  day,  August 
rsth,  she  was  so  low  in  the  water  that  her  stores  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pasha,  and  the  Swan  was  set  on  firt  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  Pasha  and  three  pinnaces  sailed  to 
a  remote  harbor  in  the  Sound  "of  Darien,  which  the  men  called 
Port  Plenty  because  of  the  fish,  deer,  and  wild-hog,  in  addition 
to  their  abundant  stores  and  wines.  Here  they  cleared  a  plot 
of  ground,  as  at  Port  Pheasant,  and  built  huts  for  shelter,  one 
being  large  enough  for  their  general  assembly*  The  natives 
were  friendly,  and  assisted  much  in  the  work.     The  smith 
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crcctc<l  hi«i  forge  ashore,  and  the  Englishmen  shot  at  hutts,  or 
played  at  bowls  or  quoits:  half  working  one  day.  and  the  rest 
thf  next.  Drake  kept  still  for  fifteen  days  to  silence  the  noise 
of  their  discovery,  when,  leaving  his  brother  in  command,  he 
went  in  two  pinnaces,  to  the  Rio  (^.ninde  ( Magdalcnn  river », 
being  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  Cartagena.  Two  leagues 
west  of  the  river,  the  Captain  landerl  on  the  mainland  and 
obtaineil  s^nne  fresh  beef  from  the  Indians.  Cruising  about 
between  Cartagena  and  Toten  (Santiago  de  Tolu),  "they  took 
six  frigates  laden  with  ht>g5,  hams,  and  maiz ;  of  whom  they  got 
what  intelligence  they  could  of  the  preparations  again.st  them, 
and  then  discharged  four  of  them  and  all  the  men,  retaining  only 
two  well  store* I  with  good  provt.sions." 

The  2oih  of  October,  the  Spaniards  sent  out  two  frigates 
from  Cartagena,  without  cargoes,  expecting  they  would  be  Uken 
by  Drake,  and  hoping  he  would  man  them  and  sail  away; 
instead  of  which  he  burnt  one  and  sunk  the  other,  all  in  sight  of 
two  armed  frigates  which  refused  to  engage  him.  To  >how  how 
little  he  feared  the  Spaniards.  Captain  Drake  sprung"  on  shore 
in  the  presence  of  the  garrison,  wlio  would  not  come  within  shot 
of  his  pinnaces. 

ExfK>snre  to  the  sun.  the  rains,  anci  cool  nights,  caused  sick- 
ness among  the  men  on  the  pinnace**,  and  one  of  them,  Charles 
Chil)h.  the  tail  cjuarter-ma«iter.  die<l.  C>n  returning  to  their  ship, 
NoveinUr  -?7th.  they  found  that  John  Drake  and  Richard  Allen 
had  been  killed  while  attempting  to  U^ard  a  frigate  during  the 
Captain'**  ab'-ence.  using  the  other  pinnace.  cal1e<1  the  IJon.  and 
their  only  ann<i  "a  Iwokcn  i)ointe<!  rapier,  one  old  fiNgee.  and  a 
ni*ity  caliiver." 

With  the  onset  of  the  dry  season  in  January,  the  com[^ny  fell 
sick  of  a  calenture,  "occasioned  by  a  su<lden  change  from  coM 

••Grnf rally  irtrrprctcd  a«  meaning  the  Gulf  of  r>arifn  or  l'rah4.  but 
douMIcv*  th^  stretch  of  water  within  the  \!ulata<.  Kencrally  included 
in  the  (*tt]lf  of  San  HIa«  Thi«  will  explain  the  ea<y  ci>mmunicatt<Mi 
with  the  native'',  .ir.d  I)rakc**  niarche«  hv  land  At  !ea«t.  P-Tt  Plenty 
wa*  nf'\  r.i't  "f  S.i»:iri|!  Channel  and  Caledt»nia  Bay.  an*!  pr-  liahlv  wa* 
at  the  Mt.nnd  of  pme*  When  the  Scotchmen  came  to  I>arien.  at  we 
*h,ill  \rr  l.itrr.  thev  coninv.iiiKM'nl  ^ith  a  Chief  Pedr-*.  w*^i»  lived  in 
!hiN  reK'i   n 

••"Our  Cat  t.»jvr  r  :iTr..in<!irK  ?he  C»r.ipnell  to  W  caft  o-ti  t.i  the  *teme. 
verrrrl  t»r  P;t  T  r  .1  ^h'Mrr  if)  »!)eir  Muht.  to  <lrcljre  thit  hr  diirft  *et 
hi*  f'i.  t  .1  l.ir.1.  V't  *ti\e'l  n- t  .*rn.  tiif  them:  to  let  them  knr»w.  that 
!*!■  t:ir!j  *•'•  hud  n  ■!  *-;*hon-nt  fi  r.-*  *  to  f  if.ijiier  thetn.  yrt  he  had  *uffi' 
cient  j'.tdfc'mer:!  !■>  Mke  !.ee<t  of  then  " 
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to  heat,  or  from  salt  or  brackish  water" ;  as  many  as  thirty  being 
ill  at  one  time.  Among  the  twenty-eight  who  died  was  Drake's 
other  brother,  Joseph,  who  died  in  the  Captain's  arms.  Thai 
the  cause  of  the  disease  might  be  discerned.  Drake  gave  Joseph's 
body  to  be  dissected  by  the  surgeon,  "who  found  his  liver 
swollen*  his  heart  as  it  were  sodden,  and  his  gutts  all  fair/*  The 
doctor  concocted  a  remedy,  trying  it  first  on  himself/*  "after 
which,  once  taken,  he  never  spake,  nor  did  his  boy  recover  the 
health  which  he  lost  by  tasting  it,  till  he  saw  England/*  After 
the  death  of  the  surgeon,  the  sickness  soon  abated. 

Before  his  death,  John  Drake  had  established  communication 
with  the  Cimarrones,  and  they  now  brought  word  that  the  plate- 
fleet  fCaleones)  had  arrived  at  Nombre  de  Dios  from  Spain, 
and  that  the  mule-trains  would  soon  leave  Panama.  Leaving 
the  invalids  and  a  few  well  men  to  guard  the  camp  and  vessels, 
Drake  started  out  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1573,  being  Shrove 
Tuesday,  with  only  eighteen  Englishmen,  to  go  over  near  the 
city  of  Old  Panama  and  attempt  to  rob  the  pack-train.  He  was 
joined  by  thirty  Ciinarrones  tinder  chief  Pedro,  and  they  took 
up  the  march  as  follows ;  four  blacks  in  advance  to  mark  the 
trail  and  act  as  scouts,  the  English  in  the  center,  with  twelve 
Cimaroons  forming  the  rear-guard.  They  rested  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  from  ten  to  two  o'clock,  and  then  marched 
again  until  four  o*c!ock»  when  they  generally  arrived  at  a 
Cimaroon  village,  and  rested  for  the  night.  Their  native  allies 
carried  plenty  of  food,  and  wild  hogs  along  the  route  supplied 
meat. 

Pedro  told  Captain  Drake  that  on  one  of  the  mountains  was 
a  large  tree,  which  formed  a  look-out,  and  from  which  both 
seas  could  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  On  the  seventh  day  they 
arrived  at  **that  goodlie  and  great  high  tree/*  which  had  steps 
cut  hi  the  trunk,  and  a  bower  capable  of  holding  twelve  men 
built  in  the  top.  Drake  ascended  the  tree  with  Pedro,  and  saw 
both  the  North  and  South  seas  just  as  the  chief  had  told  him. 
Francis  Drake  was  thus  the  first  English  commander  to  view 
the  Pacific  ocean.  He  was  so  transported  by  the  sight  that  he 
'^besought  Almighty  God  of  His  goodness  to  give  him  life  and 
leave  to  sail  once  in  an  English  ship  in  that  sea/*  This  was  the 
TTth  of  February.  1573.  "From  that  time  forward/*  says  Cam- 
den, *'his  mind  was  pricked  on  continually  night  and  day  to 
perform  his  vow/*  Oxenham  swore,  unless  beaten  off]  he 
wouM  accompany  Drake  in  that  southern  sea. 

'•An  ovcrbald  practice  which  few  modern  physicians  would  venture 
to  do, 
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Two  years  later,  in  1375.  John  ( )xcnham  ("John  Oxnam  of 
IMimnit)iith"».  that  tlarinj;  young  seaman  of  Devon.  <le|>arte(l 
tT'im  I''nglan<l  in  connnan<l  of  a  >liip  of  ijo  tons  burden  ami 
70  men.  l>oun<!  for  the  oa>t  of  Darien.  He  entered  the  same 
|)ort  where  hist  lie  ha«l  Inren  with  Drake,  and  communicated 
witli  tlu-  C'imarrones.  nr  blacks,  and  foun<l  them  still  friemlly. 
But  tlu>  inforineil  him  that  the  Si)anish  treasure  was  now 
sent  overlaiwl  under  a  strong  guard  of  s^>ldiers;  >o  Oxenham 
aliandimed  the  scheme  to  rob  the  gold-trains,  and  <leierminetl 
ujM.n  a  uni(|ue  and  yet  more  daring  enterprise.  He  lay  hi* 
ve^*»el  a-^hore.  concealing  it  with  Ixnighs.  buried  all  his  guns  in 
the  ground  except  two  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  he  took 
with  liim.  and  set  out  across  the  Isthmus  with  his  entire  |>arty. 
untler  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  negn>es. 

After  traveling  twelve  leagues,  and  passing  the  curdillera, 
they  came  to  a  river  which  ran  into  the  South  Sea.  Like 
Hallx^a  and  Davila.  Oxenham  built  a  ve^^sel.  or  pinnace.  45 
ft^t  long  by  the  keel,  and  ^iled  down  into  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  accompanied  by  six  of  the  negroes.  Passing  out  into 
the  (lulf  of  Panama,  the  F.nglishmen  cruised  in  the  direction  of 
the  Pearl  Islands,  and  in  ten  days  captured  a  bark  from  Quito, 
in  Peru,  in  which  were  ^o.ooo  |h*sos  i>f  gold,  as  well  as  plenty 
of  wine  an«l  bread.  A  few  clays  later,  Oxenham  took  another 
prize,  from  Ijma.  containing  Kxi.fxx)  \ksos  of  silver,  in  bars. 
The  party  then  landed  at  an  Indian  village,  on  one  of  the  Pemrl 
Island**,  hoping  to  make  a  rich  haul  of  pearls.  Init  found  only 
a  few.  Leaving  here,  the  Knglish  stcere<l  towards  the  main- 
land. <!isinissed  the  two  prizes,  and  reentered  the  Gulf  of 
San  Migiiel 

<  )xenhain  l>lundtTed  in  making  his  presence  known  to  the 
|>eople  «  11  the  Pearl  Islands,  as  no  s,K,ner  had  he  dq)arte<l  than 
the\  ha-tfiud  «.tT  a  messenger  to  carry  the  news  to  Panama. 
The  ('.overnor  displayed  an  unuMial  amount  of  energy,  as 
witlun  lwt»  da\s.  he  sent  out  f«»ur  l>arks  with  100  s<ildiers  and 
a  !*►!  ..f  Indians,  under  Juan  de  (  »rtega.  t«»  search  for  the  rol>- 
Urs  who  dared  to  invade  the  ^acrc'l  prcvincts  <»f  the  S«'Uth  Sea. 
Couig  tir  t  to  the  Pearl  Islands,  the  S|>anish  captain  was 
xhvTc  iii!..rmrl  of  the  c«'ur>*'  thv  Knglish  hail  taken,  and  turn- 
ing toward-  the  mam  ^-hore.  he  came  acro«is  the  abamloned 
jr:/r^.  :lu-  luunjured  crews  and  pa--rnners  of  which  directed 
lnr;i  to  thr  i\x\\i  .»!  San  Miguel  Within  the  gtilf.  <  >rtega  came 
Xi»  a  :i\rr  with  thrre  mouths,  and  was  uncertain  which  way  to 
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take,  when  he  descried  a  quantity  of  chicken  feathers"  floating 
down  one  of  the  branches,  which  he  entered.  The  fourth  day 
of  his  ascent  of  die  river.  Ortega  espied  the  pinnace  of  the 
Englishmen  lying  upon  the  sand,  with  only  six  men  near,  one 
of  whom  was  killed,  the  others  fleeing.  Nothing  but  provisions 
remained  in  the  boat,  so  the  Spanish  captain,  with  80  men, 
followed  a  trail  on  the  land,  and  after  traveling  half  a  league, 
arrived  at  a  place  covered  with  limbs  of  trees.  Digging  up  the 
ground »  the  Spaniards  recovered  all  the  booty,  which  they 
carried  back  to  their  barks,  intending  to  return  to  Panama 
without  making  any  effort  to  search  for  the  robbers. 

In  the  meantime,  Oxenham  had  been  informed  of  the  pursuit 
by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  hastened  back  with  his  men  and 
negroes  to  retake  the  treasure.  With  more  impetuosit)^  than 
judgment,  he  attacked  the  Spaniards  by  the  river*s  side. 
Ortega  disposed  his  men  to  good  advantage,  and  drove  back 
the  British,  killing  eleven  of  them,  and  taking  seven  prisoners. 
Only  two  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  a  few  wounded. 

It  seems  that  Oxenham's  men  had  demanded  an  immediate 
division  of  the  gold  and  silver,  before  recrossing  the  Isthmus, 
which  distrust  offended  the  Captain,  so  that  he  would  not  suflFer 
them  to  touch  the  treasure,  and  went  away  to  get  tlie  Symerons 
to  carry  it  to  the  north  coast-  This  dissension  caused  a  delay 
of  fifteen  days,  and  brought  about  the  failure  of  the  expedition* 
and  the  death  of  nearly  all  the  party.  Oxenham  came  back  with 
the  Symerons  just  in  time  to  see  his  booty  vanish. 

Captain  Ortega  went  back  to  Panama  with  the  treasure  and 
captives,  very  well  satisfied  with  himself.  The  prisoner?  were 
compelled  to  disclose  all  they  knew  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
Governor  immediately  sent  word  to  Nombrc  de  Dios,  giving 
information  of  where  the  English  ship  was  concealed ;  and 

""VVeIl»  sir,  on  the  seventh  day  we  six  were  down  by  the  pinnace 
clearing  her  out,  and  the  little  maid  with  us  gathering  flowers,  and 
William  Pcnberthy  fishing  on  the  bank,  about  a  hundred  yards  below, 
when  on  a  sudden  he  leaps  up  and  runs  towards  us,  crying,  ^Here  come 
our  hens^  feathers  back  again  with  a  vengeance  !*  and  so  bade  catch 
up  the  little  maid^  and  run  for  the  house,  for  the  Spaniards  were 
upon  us. 

*'Which  was  loo  true;  for  before  we  could  win  the  house*  there 
were  full  eighty  shot  at  our  heels,  but  could  not  overtake  us;  never- 
theless, some  of  them  stopping*  fixed  their  calivers  and  let  fly,  killing 
one  of  the  Plymouth  men.  The  rest  of  us  escaped  to  the  house,  and 
catching  up  the  lady,  fled  forth,  not  knowing  whither  we  went,  while  the 
Spaniards,  finding  the  house  and  treasure,  pursued  us  no  farther. 

"For  all  that  day  and  the  next  we  wandered  in  great  misery,  the 
lady  weeping  continually,  and  calling  for  Mr.  Oxenham  most  piteoitsly, 
and  the  little  maid  likewise,  till,  with  much  ado,  we  found  the  track  of 
our  comrades,  and  went  up  that  as  be?^t  we  might" 

Charles  Kingslcy,  Westward  HOt 
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before  Oxcahftm  roiebed  the  Caribbean  coait.  his  vested  •turci, 

mod  or  * fud  been  looued  and  removed. 

TIk  rig  Ensliftliincn  lived  among  the  natives,  rapMly 

contracting  fevers  and  fluxca,  and  slowly  making  canoes,  witii* 
otit  tools,  in  which  to  venture  away  to  sea.  While  so  engigedt 
tbey  were  stir|ftrtsed  bv  150  soldiers  sent  to  capture  them  by 

or^  -     '  'ht  vicrroy  of  Pern,  and  f'' i^-k  men  were  taken. 

I  liv  reason  of  sickncs:  c  treachery  of  the 

ficgTi^  L^lt^hmen  fell  into  the  tuods  of  the  Spaniards* 

and  %  ^  Panama. 

When  f]tir-ti^inrf!  >%hirihcT  be  had  the  Queen's  license  or  a 
commifisjon  trum  any  t.ihcr  prince  or  state,  Dxenham  replied 
that  he  actt:«i  tjp<iti  hi*  own  aiccmnl  aivl  rivk  He  and  hi*  men 
were  ccmdenir  Ifrath*  ami  mo^t  in 

Panatwi     Ot'  iI  h\%  f>fficcrs.  ^  ar- 

ri  ^ved  by  the  viceroy,  where  ail.  except 

til  .....i. 

transit  of  the  Isthmus,  and  invasion  of 
the  ^»o^m  r>ca,  fy  rnrof^ean*  other  than  Spaniards.  John 
Oscenhan  has  been  ralln!  thr  First  Bticraneer  Had  he  exhib- 
ited the  ttme  enerj^y  d*  ridertskkinf, 
hit  name  would  rxiik  1  of  Devon 
who  won  so  great  renown  tn  the  fixiernth  century » 

On  the  1  jth  of  February,  Drake  and  fats  allies  were  well  down 
the  Pacific  tk>pe«  ntardiinf  through  graasr  savannas,  and  get- 
ting occasiooal  views  of  Panama  from  the  high  points.  On 
the  t4th  they  cooM  took  down  the  great  majn  street  of  Panama 

\'i(  ^    nvTintng  north  and  south  from  the  tondwiifd  c^.^fc  fr.  the 


w                  To  an  Knglishman,  Wrred  from  t 

thu  v,g.,i  iJone  was  wr-**-  -^^  *^ '  --  «  •  ■*» 

Drake  was  sow  kxikir 

SpanJah  Indie 

But  what  vra 

Peru  riding  praa^i                Uvn  «tf  tiic  city* 

rid, 

M  the 
«gmce. 
t  from 

iinir     from 

V 

thf   -,  ■ .  /.'■.■ ' 

|iKr,r  %    !    ^  I'm-   <y  vT  m' 

^to 

carry     !     - 

r^^>v  finsir      .,',.:,  '  .,'*-■!  n"'    » '  td.  and 

TItrtf  hmmini  fftftkm* 
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Drake  led  his  men  back  within  two  leagues  of  Vcnta  Cmz, 
and  divided  them  in  two  parties,  placing  one  half  on  either  side 
of  the  Caniino  Real,  about  fifty  yards  apart ;  so  as  to  attack  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  mule-train  simultaneously,  and  allow  none 
of  the  treasure  to  escape.  The  English  put  their  shirts  outside 
their  other  clothes  in  order  to  reco^ize  each  other  during  the 
expected  melee.  The  Captain  ordered  that  everything  coming 
from  VetUa  Cruz  should  be  permitted  to  pass ;  and  that  all  must 
keep  quiet.  In  about  an  hour  a  man  and  boy  appeared  from  the 
direction  of  Venta  Cruz,  when  a  chuckle^headed  Englishman, 
named  Robert  Pike"  f over-zealous  from  imbibing  too  much 
stolen  wine  or  native  chicha)  raised  up  to  stop  them.  A 
Cimaroon  pulled  htm  back,  and  the  traveler  was  allowed  to  pass 
on.  This  was  a  mistake:  for  soon  the  Spaniard  was  heard 
galloping  rapidly  towards  Panama,  and  I>rake  suspected  that 
they  were  discovered*  and  that  an  alarm  would  be  given. 

Nevertheless,  the  Captain  waited  for  a  time,  and  soon  was 
heard  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  on  the  lead-mare  of  a  pack-train 
coming  from  Panama.  When  the  mules  were  betw^een  the  two 
parties.  Drake  gave  a  whistle,  and  the  train  was  captured  with- 
out resistance.  When  the  packs  were  hastily  opened,  nothing 
but  provisions  were  found.  Captain  Drake  judged  that  he  had 
been  tricked  by  the  Treasurer  of  Lima,  and  that  the  food  train 
had  been  sent  on  ahead  to  develop  the  suspected  ambush,  and 
the  soldiers  would  soon  be  coming  up.  With  his  small  party, 
he  could  risk  no  further  delay,  or  attempt  to  hold  up  the  next 
train,  which  might  be  heavily  guarded. 

After  consulting  with  Pedro,  the  Captain  decided  not  to 
return  to  his  ships  by  the  long  and  secret  way  by  which  he  came, 
but  to  cut  a  road  with  his  sword  through  the  enemy.  Perhaps 
the  hope  of  finding  rich  loot  in  the  warehouses  at  Cruces  had 
something  to  do  with  his  decision. 

Drake  mounted  his  men  on  the  captured  mules,  and  English 
and  blacks  hastened  to  Venta  Cruz.  A  sentinel  challenged  them 
and  demanded  Que  qente  ?  Drake  replied,  Englishmen ;  and  the 
party  rushed  the  town  with  strange  English  oaths  and  the 

""One  Robert  Pike,  having  drunk  too  much  Aqua-Vitae  without 
water,  forijeUing"  himself,  pcrs waded  a  Simcron  to  go  into  the  road. 
and  seize  on  the  forcnio'^t  Mules,  and  a  Spanish  Horse-man  riding  by 
with  his  Page  running  on  his  side,  Pike  unadvisedly  started  up  to  see 
who  he  was,  though  the  Symeron  <liscreetly  endeavored  to  pull  him 
down,  and  lay  upon  hiin  to  prevent  further  discovery,  yet  by  this 
gentktn;in  taking'  notice  of  one  all  in  white,  they  having  put  their 
nhirts  over  their  dcrths  to  prevent  mistaken  tn  the  night,  he  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  both  to  secure  himself,  and  give  notice  to  othrr*^  nf  the 
danger."    Burton*  Bnglish  Heroe. 
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dreaded  Td  pA6*  of  ilic  Ciiiuifixiii&«  The  Sriaiiuird%  fired  i 
wAlcy.  Uehtly  wtmiidiiv  Orakr  '  '  Ythtc  Mn  Hamv  Sal- 
dien  and  dtiicm  ioisgbl  nftii:  moftaftt^ry.  where  Dmlre 

kidieil  them  u|L    HchmrmHr 
Ht*  mm  sought  treaiiurr  alx'i 

%  igh  Uic  SyniertMii  pit  tome  sood  pittage    In  Cnicrs 

BT  --  vtT,.  tiirr*.-  n«*nfT<-%L^.ni«»n  ^fNombre  dc  Dioft.  btdy 

fl  w'tth  miich  terror^  afid 

wourjj  tiMi  be  c'-mii^TT*  '         *'    viiired  them 

of  Mi  pfltHectkm.     I^  rtiarirpd  his 

men.  and  the  Syr-  hurt  m  woroaii,  nor  man 

that  bad  tiot  wcaf^  tliem  injttry. 

Captain  Drake  paired  ttie  remainder  of  Itie  ftigbt  in  Venta 
Cnti,  and  the  next  momine.  Febnsar>'  '  "  marched  over  a 
bridlgr  and  wai  conducted  north-emstw  iigh  the  hlBa  bjr 

hit  colored  alfiet ;  r^chiof  hU  ihtpf  on  the  J3rd  of  the  isiontlt 
Kh  eainp  had  recoitly  been  moved  from  the  fint  lo^rion.  and 
was  now  nearer  Nomore  de  DIoa. 

Not  wiihinc  to  remain  idk«  capedatly  in 
Drake  inquired  about  other  ptaiccs  on  the  T 
SjriMmns  toM  Mm  of  "^Simiar  PfBofnT  (Scfkir  Vu^ 
fmner  of  Verapua*  who  worked  at  leait  a  hundred  «»j 
mfaici.    The  hlacl  !  to  conduct  the  Bngliih  through  the 

wooAm  Id  *^^  ^'^  4  SeiVor  Piiarro.  which  was  a  very 

strcMig  hni  where  he  kept  certain  great  ebesti  full 

of  foM.  1  nc  V  a[iAin  did  not  like  to  vreary  bsa  men  by  the  \atig 
marth :  but  in  a  tew  davi,  he  captin^  off  the  Cabtmt  a  frinle 
of  Nicaragua,  which  hail  been  at  Vcragua  only  eight  days 
be f riff,  having  i  Oenoeae  pjkit  familiar  with  that  coast.  This 
p  fa  vestel  uxm  to  leave  Veragtia.  with  above 

a  '.•«  aboard,  and  offered  to  condtict  htm  to  that 

pi  vptain  wotdd  do  right  by  Mm.    lohn  Oxnam  had 

saiiaa  i«j  tiic  eastward  in  the  Sriif.  to  httii'  tttals  about 

Tola :  K»  Captain  Drake  haMoed  alocie  h  iniom,  vndm 

sail  and  oart.  to  the  harbor  of  Veragua*  lotaidtitt  m  capiare  the 
frinte  by  nighty  and  attempt  Sclksr  Plttrro^t  noose  bUer  on. 
When  about  to  ento*  the  port,  two  signal  guns  were  heard, 
antwercd  by  two  other  reports  towards  lh«  town,  wMdi  waa 
five  leases  within  the  harbor 

*"'  Vh  judge<!  «he  wh-l^  region  was  alarmed,  as 

cv  the  Sfiantanh  Nr  m  i;n*at  and  conliDttsl  fear 

of  £1  Oracioe    Bdng  defeated'  t^ocIMIqa  to  snrpritt 

tht  place,  and ''that  it  was  not  i  i  phmder  the  weaMi 

of  veragua,  the  Englishmen  set  their  sails  to  a  westa^ly  vrfnd. 
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and  steered  back  to  the  rendezvous  on  the  San  Bias  coast.  Here 
they  found  Oxenham,  who  had  captured  a  frigate  with  a  great 
store  of  corn,  28  fat  hogs,  and  200  hens. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Drake  took  in  a  party  of  French  cor* 
salts,  numbering  about  seventy,  under  command  of  Captain  I^B^ 
Testu  (Teton,  the  English  called  him).  This  more  than  double4^| 
his  force,  and  put  him  in  good  shape  to  undertake  his  next 
attempt  on  the  plate-trains.    The  French  brought  the  first  news 
of  the  massacre  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 

His  friends,  the  Cimarrones,  brought  in  word  that  three  train- 
loads  of  bullion  were  due  to  arrive  on  the  first  of  April  at 
Nombre  de  Dios.    These  trains,  or  recuas,  comprised  one  hun 
dred  and  ninety  mules,  each  loaded  with  three  hundred  pound<i 
of  the  precious  metal;  making  about  thirty  tons  in  all. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  with  fifteen  English,  twenty  Fren 
and  a  band  of  Cimarrones  (Symerons^i,  Captain  Drake  sail 
from  his  headquarters  to  the  Rio  Francisco,  not  far  eastward 
Nombre  de  Dios.  He  made  a  landing  in  the  pinnaces,  and 
leaving  a  few  men  to  guard  the  boats »  struck  off  through  the 
jimgle.  The  next  night,  March  31st,  1573,  Francis  Drake 
placed  his  men  by  the  Camino  Real,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Panama  gate  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  In  tlie  still  night  they  could 
hear  the  noises  in  the  town,  and  the  carpenters  at  work  on  the 
waiting  plate-fleet  in  the  harbor.  As  the  sky  heralded  the 
approach  of  day  (for  there  is  but  little  dawn  so  near  the 
equator),  the  welcome  sound  of  the  bell-mules  was  heard 
approaching  from  Panama.  The  entire  train  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  mules  is  said  to  have  been  in  charge  of  forty *five 
men.  This  time,  French  yells  mingled  with  the  English  hurrahs 
and  the  cries  of  the  Maroons.  The  allied  forces  poured  in  a 
volley  of  shot  and  arrows,  which  brought  the  lead  mules  to  a 
stop ;  when  the  others  promptly  laid  down  under  their  tieavy 
loads.  The  guards  put  up  a  short  resistance,  and  then  broke 
and  fled  into  Nombre  de  Dios,  Captain  Le  Testu  was  badly 
wounded,  and  later  was  left  behind  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 

Drake's  part)--  went  through  the  packs  and  loaded  themselves 
down  with  all  the  treasure  they  could  carr>\  Fifteen  tons  of 
silver  in  bars  were  left  behind,  most  of  which  they  tried  to  hide 
in  the  bushes,  and  bury  in  the  crab  holes.  It  is  claimed  that 
some  of  the  party  returned  afterwards  and  found  the  country 
dug  up  for  a  mile  round  about.  The  journey  back  to  the  boats 
was  wearisome,  and  two  Frenchmen,  in  addition  to  their  cap- 
tain, were  abandoned;  one  of  whom  was  recovered  by  John 
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OxenhaoL    On  the  ird  ot  Anrit.  Drakr  w^^  turl  whrte  hr  IiaA 
left  hU  pinnaces,    Thcjr  v 

0f  the  river.    Ttke  foldien  were  cm  hU  tml,  wd  dodbtlctt 
inned  vcuelf  vrere  out  icftrcliiiv  ihc  onui,  prolttblj  captiirtiic 

The  iitiiation  wis  critkml,  and  Drake  took  ciciperate  means 


lo  raricdv  it.    He  made  a  rtidc  raft  with 
p  m^stf  and  used  a  biscuit  lack 


fnft  wocid,  erected  a 


I 


The  Captain 

jcir 

Urging  up 

\,  and  rnade 


tc«.rfv  jvnij  Smith  and  two  Frenchmen 

lea.    After  sailini^  and  rowing  fi3r  ab( 

middtr  hev  were  lutt 

afain  The  pinnae  t 

for  Ae  ih'  It,  at  which  pUcr  ta  anchor  tor  the  night, 

Pcrcdvin^  .      .  HnUce  ran  the  raft  asbortt  crossed  the 

point  of  landi  an  ly  boivdeil  the  pinnaces.     The  nisit 

morning  be  took  cn^  iw.  u^tn  and  treasure  in  the  Rio  Francisco. 

and  proceeded  to  hi^  shipt  in  the  SambaRas* 

The  TOyage  was  made*  and  now  for  home.  Captain  Drake 
mssctsed  a  rich  icin3llar»  givoi  Imn  by  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Le  Testu«  to  which  Pedro  look  a  great  fancy.  In  parting  with 
iH^  nmar.»..n4,  Orakc  presented  the  covet '^i  ^^'-^TKin  to  thnr 
cK  tatter  was  so  transported  wt'  tt  he  forced 

the  v^aptAin  tL}  accept  from  him  four  wedrr^  ui  gold,  kiotod 
ffrocQ  the  pack*train  Drake  refused  the  gwd  for  hkiiMlt«  hut 
threw  it  iolo  the  common  stock,  observing,  nThai  it  was  only  hisi 
that  thost  who  bore  part  of  the  diarge  with  Um  in  setting  Urn 
to  sea,  and  in  sharing  in  all  the  dai||^,  shotdd  likewise  enji>y 
their  full  proportion  of  the  advantage  at  his  return*^  An  obser* 
vation  expreuive  of  his  generoos  nature,  which  accounted 
lamly  for  the  seal  with  which  he  was  foDowsd. 

The  Enriish  took  leave  of  the  French  in  great  amity*  and 
steered  a  direct  coune  for  home*  maMog  the  paasi^  from  Cape 
PInrida  to  the  Sdlly  Isles  in  the  c|q1«  tbiie  of  twenty-fttree 
days.*   They  arrived  at  Ptymooth  on  Sunday  the  oth  of 


dc-»rc  M]^il  UCUJpi  lO  see  him,  irui  \rrY   trw  rir  nimF  remained 

with  iIm*  pfvucw,  an  lMM4«nh|g  to  see  the  evidence  of  Rod'b 
I*  tsracioiis  Queen  *  ** 

^Ai^l^iV(|ff    Mo    ttATuni    Ki    luWeH    the    Gl^f    Strrmm    '*w    f.H    ths 

Carrftibtta^  SMiieg  snnittd  tke  west  tml  of  Cola*  sad  Ihro^sh  tbt 
girak  fit  Florkls:Aereby  MwiMm  the  c«|iiSlcidiJ  ovfante  and  omibsssl 
Ifsilet,  Agfttnfi  vkieli  tbt  esriy  vorifvrt  bsitWd  oe  thtir  muni  le 
bfope 
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Francis  Drake  did  so  many  fine  things  that  one  is  teraptedi 
follow  in  detail  his  fascinating  career.  But  we  will  merely  oi 
line  the  events  of  the  intervening  years,  until  he  again  invac 
the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1573,  Drake  volunteered  i 
service  in  Ireland.  He  fitted  out  three  frigates  with  men  a 
munitions  at  his  own  expense,  and  joined  the  forces  under  t 
Earl  of  Essex ;  "where  he  did  excellent  service  both  by  sea  ai 
land,  at  the  winning  of  divers  strong  forts/* 

In  the  year  1 520,  Femao  de  Magelhaes,  a  Portuguese  nai 
gator  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  had  solved  the  seel 
of  a  passage  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  sailing  through  t 
Strait  which  ever  since  has  borne  his  name.  For  many  da 
he  sailed  to  the  west,  showed  for  the  first  time  the  immensity 
that  South  Sea  ( which  he  renamed  Pacific ) ,  and  then  came 
an  untimely  end  at  the  hands  of  the  natives  on  the  little  islai 
of  Matan  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  By  gift  from  the  Poj 
by  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  by  Balboa,  and  by  the  voy;^ 
of  Magellan,  Spain  claimed  this  vast  ocean  for  her  very  0% 
and  held  it  inviolate. 

Ever  since  his  view  of  the  forbidden  sea,  Drake  had  bo 
Itching  to  sail  an  English  ship  thereon.    He  believed  where 
Portuguese  sailor  could  go  an  Englishman  might  follow.    Aft 
his  adventures  in  Ireland,  Drake  came  back  and  fitted  out 
squadron  for  the  Mediterranean,  as  he  announced.    The  Spai 
iards  thought  it  meant  another  attack  on  the  Treasure  of  t 
World,  at  Nombre  de  Dios*    The  vessels  were  the  Pelican,  i 
tons,  Captain   Drake;  the  Elizabeth,  80  tons,  Captain  Jo 
Winter;  the  Marigold,  30  ions.  Captain  John  Thomas;  t 
Sivan,  flyboat,  50  tons,  Captain  John  Chester ;  the  Christophi 
pinnace^  15  tons,  Captain  Thomas  Moone;  carrying  163  men 
alL  Drake  made  a  final  departure  from  Plymouth  on  the  13th 
December,  1577,  touched  at  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  took  d 
pilot,  Nuno  da  Silva,  from  a  Portuguese  ship,  and  steered  fi 
Brazil  and  the  Plate  river.    Drawing  near  the  equator,  Drak 
being  always  ver>'  careful  of  his  men's  health,  let  every  one  \ 
them  blood  with  his  own  hand. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1578,,  the  fleet  anchored  in  Port  i 
Julian  on  tlie  coast  of  Patagonia,  The  first  object  which  m 
the  sight  of  the  Englishmen  w^as  a  bleached  skeleton,  danglii 
from  a  gibbet  on  the  main  shore,  opposite  the  island :  t 
remains  of  some  mutineers  executed  by  Magellan,  fifty-eig! 
years  before.  While  here,  forty  of  Drake's  best  men  tried  M 
Thomas  I>ought>'  for  conspiring  to  overthrow  Captain  Drak 
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and  acljudj^ocl  thai  he  <lcscrve(I  death.  I>rakc  |>art<H>k  of  the 
Holy  Communion  with  him,  Hkc  a  Christian:  dinetl  and  wined 
him.  like  a  (gentleman ;  and  then  cho|i{)eti  his  head  off  with  his 
own  hands. 

Re<liicinj;  hi*;  fleet  to  the  IVIican.  the  Klizabeth,  and  the 
Marigoitl,  Francis  I>rakc  entered  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Strait*  oi  Magellan  on  the  Joth  of  August.  To  note  the 
momentous  occasi<»n.  the  General  (as  Drake  was  designated) 
changed  the  name  of  the  Pelican  to  Golden  Hind,  in  reference 
to  the  cre«*t  of  hi**  friend  an<l  patron,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton; 
and  caused  the  «ihips  to  strike  their  topsails  in  homage  to  Queen 
Kli/alK*tli  "Which  cerenumies  l>eing  ended,  with  a  sermon  and 
f)raycrs  of  thanksgiving,  they  entered  the  narrow  strait  with 
much  wind.  fre«|uent  turnings,  and  many  dangers.  They 
ol»vorved  «»n  one  side  an  island  like  Fogo."  burning  aloft  in  the 
air  in  a  wonderful  S4irt  without  intermission.** 

The  f)a>sage  of  the  Strait  was  made  in  sixteen  «lays.  Drake 
often  going  ahea<l  in  a  Uat  to  take  soundings.  On  |>assing  out 
of  the  Strait,  as  frec|uently  happens,  the  vessel*  encountered 
stormy  weather,  and  the  little  Marigold  was  swamf>e<l  with  all 
hands.  On  Octol)er  8th.  Captain  Winter,  on  the  FUizabeth, 
reentered  the  Strait,  deserted  the  (leneral.  and  returnetl  home. 
leaving  I>rake*s  shif»  "a  Pelican  alone  in  the  wilderness.**  Drake 
was  driven  as  far  as  57  degrees  s«»tith  in  the  neighborhf>od  of 
CafK*  Horn,  hut  by  the  ^5th  of  Nr>veml>er.  he  was  at  the  island 
iA  Macho,  twenty  degrees  nearer  the  c{uator.  Mistaking  them 
for  Spaniards,  the  natives  killed  two  Knglishmen.  an«l  shot  the 
C.eneral  in  the  face  and  head 

\n  Indian  pil««t.  named  Fel!|»e.  ♦showed  the  way  to  \'al|>araiso, 
where  the  IVIiran  was  supplied  with  stores,  provisions  and 
utne-  From  a  S{»niiish  -hip  lying  there.  Drake  took  the  Greek 
pil«»i.  Juan  rtriego.  t«»  «»how  the  way  to  Lima.  In  looking  for 
water  at  Tarapaca.  the  I'nglish  l«nuul  a  sicqiing  Sj^iniard,  ami 
nearby,  a  -tark  of  silver     .\t  another  place  they  robl>ed  a  llama- 

*  TIt  innr.iiuT.  c«'iit.iitiini;  eiijht  men  wa*  l«>M.  The*e  men  made  • 
Uiiiliric  ..f.  Trrr.i  .!rl  Vwrvi  -.  ami  later  rrat  hr<l  thr  Plate  Ri\rr  Four 
^>rr  k!''il  'v  Ii:«Ii.irT^.  at  l  aMrrn-irl*  tvkt  in  -rr  *\\rt\  !•  .i^tt'i;  otilv 
Pf    »*•    ..!  •!    I'r'rf  i*.ir'!c'       Thr   !  -":  rr    %*.»»  *'\!in^<«i.   wl:rn   *«( 

'    •■    •■  »rv»    • Irtr^kini;  T  -    rrvi-h  %*.i*r      t'arflrr  \%.i*  ad'»pfrd 

.  ir  r   »  il  Ii*»!'»T-*.  and  arrnr*!  at  Bahia.  whrre  hr  wa«  arrr^trd. 

'\    !*   f  -i:;  I -.    .i\*\ri{  hin:  t  •  r^^i^e.  .ii'l  Tanirf   f"ifi.i!1\   fachrd 

••       ic.Vi.     w:     M     I.<Ti|     H    %^af.I     If:*      •!■-•*  c*l     \\'li\     !••     0«»^^n 

.   T-.'    \\\r   •■■  »    ■.    '.  unii-   i^!.»f.''      t    K  i;       «'"<•  "t   the  v'aj'r   Verd 
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train,  each  animal  being  loaded  \^l;h  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 
At  sea,  barks  were  captured,  and  usually  bullion  was  secured. 
And  so  it  continued  all  the  way  up  the  coast 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1579,  Drake  reached  Callao*  the 
port  of  Lima,  where  resided  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Toledo.  About  thirty  Spanish  vessels  were  in  the 
harbor,  which  were  plundered  without  resistance.  Drake 
destroyed  no  property,  and  when  he  learned  that  the  plate-ship 
had  sailed  for  Panama  on  February  2nd,  he  decided  to  attempt 
to  overtake  her.  Had  Drake  known  that  his  faithful  follower, 
John  Oxenham,  had  been  hung  but  a  few  miles  away,  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  have  burnt  the  shipping  before  leaving.  The 
proper  name  of  the  treasure  galleon  was  Nuestra  Sehora  de  la 
Concepcion,  but  she  was  commonly  called  the  **Cacafuego"  (or 
"Spitfire/*  as  we  would  say  in  English),  and  was  commanded 
by  Juan  de  Anton.  While  in  pursuit  of  her,  Drake  boarded  a 
brigantine,  and  took  eighty  pounds  of  gold,  a  golden  crucifix, 
and  some  emeralds. 

On  March  ist,  off  Cape  San  Francisco,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  from  Panama,  the  Golden  Hind  caught  up  with 
the  Cacafuego,  and  Drake  poured  in  a  broadside  and  boarded 
her  after  dark.  The  next  few  days  the  treasure  was  trans- 
ferred."^  It  consisted  of  26  tons  of  silver,  80  pounds  of  gold, 
13  chests  of  money,  and  jewels.  There  was  consternation  along 
the  coast  when  it  was  learned  that  El  Draque  was  in  the  South 
Sea.  Two  armed  vessels  from  Lima,  and  one  from  Panama 
came  up  witli  Drake,  but  declined  to  fight  The  man  who 
invaded  the  Isthmus,  braved  the  terrors  of  the  Strait,  and  stole 
the  King's  treasure  at  will,  was  not  one  to  be  idly  assailed. 

The  Golden  Hind  kept  on  sailing  northward,  past  the  Gulf  of 
Panama,  and  up  the  coast  of  Central  America.  On  April  4th, 
Drake  captured  a  ship  from  Acapulco,  and  took  from  her 
owner,  Don  Francisco  de  Carate,  the  celebrated  "falcon  of  gold, 
handsomely  wrought,  with  a  great  emerald  set  in  the  breast 
of  it.'*  He  put  in  at  Acapulco,  the  western  port  of  New  Spain 
(Mexico),  and  refitted  the  Golden  Hind  in  Canoas  Bay.  Cap- 
tain Drake  had  a  notion  of  trying  to  find  a  passage  to  the  north 

"John  Drake  (son  of  Bernard),  probably  a  nephew  of  the  General. 
was  in  the  Hind,  and  won  a  gold  chain  for  being  the  first  to  sight  the 
treasure  ship.  When  the  English  cast  off  the  Cacafuego*  the  boy  of  Don 
Frnncisco,  the  Spanish  pilot,  said  to  Drake :  "Captaine,  our  ship  shall  be 
called  no  more  the  Cacafuego,  but  the  Cacaplata„  and  your  shippe  shall 
bee  called  the  Cacafuego :  which  pretic  speach  of  the  pilots  boy  minis- 
tered niarter  of  laughter  to  us.  both  then  and  long  after/*— W'adrf 
Encompassed, 
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anchored  at  the  south  side  of  Java,  and  on  the  26tb  of  the  same 
month  he  laid  a  course  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was 
passed  on  the  15th  of  June.  July  22nd,  they  put  in  at  Sierra 
Leone  for  water  and  provisions,  and  then  no  more  stops  until 
they  arrived  at  Plymouth,  the  port  from  which  they  started. 
Drake  reached  home  on  Monday  the  26th  of  September.  1580, 
which  according  to  his  reckoning  should  have  been  the  preceed- 
ing  Sunday. 

Francis  Drake  was  the  first  Englishman,  and  the  second  of 
any  country,  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  The  mayor  and 
people  of  Plymouth  turned  out  to  greet  their  famous  mariner, 
and  the  bells  of  St.  Andrew*s  Church  pealed  a  joyous  welcome. 
In  a  short  time  Drake  took  his  ship  around  to  Deptford,  and 
waited  to  hear  from  the  court,  England  went  wild  in  his  praise. 
but  Mendoza,  tlie  Spanish  ambassador,  insisted  that  Drake  be 
punished,  and  the  spoils  delivered  to  him.**  The  Queen  kept 
silent  for  a  few  months,  but  on  April  4th,  1581,  after  dining  at 
Deptford.  she  visited  the  Golden  Hind,  and  knighted  Francis 
Drake  on  the  deck  of  his  ship.  One  enthusiastic  Briton  wished 
to  place  the  ship  on  the  top  of  St,  Paul's;  but  at  the  Queen's 
desire,  the  Golden  Hind  was  preserved  in  a  dock  at  Deptford, 
and  for  many  years  was  an  object  of  admiration,  and  an  eating 
place  for  merry-makers. 

In  1582,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  made  mayor  of  Plymouth; 
and  in  1584,  he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Bossiney. 

The  successes  of  Drake  and  other  English  seamen,  induced 
Elizabeth  to  plan  reprisals  to  offset  the  insults  to  her  subjects* 
and  the  embargo  on  English  goods  perpetrated  by  her  brother- 
in-law,  Philip  of  Spain.  Sir  Francis  was  commissioned  an 
Admiral,  and  ordered  to  gather  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships,  to 
sail  to  the  Caribbean,  and  harass  Spain  in  her  weakest  points. 
With  Drake  went  Martin  Frobisher  as  Vice-Admiral,  and  Fran- 
cis KnoUys  as  Rear*Admiral.  This  was  a  combined  naval  and 
military  expedition  of  about  twenty-three  hundred  men ;  the 
land  forces  being  under  Lieutenant-General  Christopher  Car- 
Iile  (Carieill). 

On  the  14th  of  September.  1585.  the  fleet  left  Plymouth,  and 
sailed  down  the  coast  of  Spain  to  the  Canaries.  The  English 
spent  two  weeks  at  St.  Jago  and  Porta  Praya  in  the  Cape  de 

'•"Indeed,  of  the  treasure  which  Drake  had  amassed,  some  portion 
was  actually  repaid  to  Don  Pedro  Sebura,  who  acted  as  agent  for  the 
parties  interested ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  it  is  said  by  Camden,  never 
himself  gave  it  back  to  the  right? til  owners."  W,  S.  W,  Vaux,  Intro- 
duction  to  IVartd  Encompassed,  Hakluyt  Soeiefy. 
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\  cnl  islands,  where  the  only  tiling  they  got  was  a  |)estilcnce, 
from  which  two  or  three  hundred  men  died.  At  Dominica, 
which  was  reachetl  in  eighteen  days,  the  Caribs  assisted  in 
watering  the  ships.  The  Kngli.sh  fassed  Christmas  at  St.  Chris- 
topher's (St.  Kitts).  which  they  fouml  uninhabited. 

The  exf)edition  then  proceeded  to  llispaniola,  lieing  allured 
thither  by  the  glorious  fame  (»f  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  being 
the  ancientest  and  chief  inhabite<l  {>lace  in  all  the  tract  of  coun- 
try thereal)outs.  New  Year's  Day,  1586.  General  Carlile,  with 
twelve  hundred  men.  landed  at  a  convenient  place  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  and  marche<l  on  St.  Domingo.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  came  out  to  oppose  them,  but 
hastily  retired.  Carlile  placed  half  his  force  under  Captain 
Powell,  and  the  two  divisions  stormed  the  two  sea-ward  gates 
at  the  same  time  and  gained  the  plaza.  The  English  troops  did 
not  take  the  citadel,  but  held  the  town  for  a  month,  demanding 
ransom.  The  Spaniards  being  very  slow  in  coming  to  tenns, 
two  humlred  sailors  spent  several  days  in  trying  to  burn  the 
houses,  finding  "no  small  travail  to  ruin  them,  being  very  mag- 
nihcently  built  of  stone,  with  high  lofts.**  It  is  said  that  Drake 
<|)ared  the  cathedral  l)ecau<ie  it  held  the  ashes  of  Admiral 
Christojihcr  Columbus. 

Admiral  Drake  was  partiailarly  incensed  at  a  haughty  paint- 
ing and  rnt'tto  which  he  saw  in  the  Governor's  house,  wherein 
"there  JN  descril>eil  and  painted  in  a  very  large  Snitcheon  the 
arms  df  the  king  of  Spaine.  an<l  in  the  lc»wcr  fart  <»f  the  wd 
Sciitche*n.  there  is  descnl)e<l  a  Globe,  o^nteining  in  it  the  whole 
circuit  «»t  tlie  sea  and  the  earth  whereui^m  i*4  a  horse  standing 
on  h\<  hin«!e<i  {>art  within  the  Glol>e.  and  the  other  fnre-part 
with. ml  the  i:l«»lK\  lifte<l  up  as  it  were  to  lea|>e.  with  a  scroll 
painted  in  hi«i  nunith.  wherein  was  written  these  words  in  I^tin. 
.V/»M  suffiiit  orN.i :  which  is  as  much  as  to  <ay.  as  the  world 
s'ljVicefh  n«>t.'*  The  Kngli-^h  w«>uld  |w)int  out  thin  device  to  the 
Si«ani-h  ''fViciaN  sent  U>  negt>tiale  with  them,  and  sarcastically 
in«|uire  what  it  meant:  *'at  which  they  w«ndd  shake  their  heads 
afi'l  turn  a^^ide  x\u\t  faces,  in  ^nme  smiling  si>rt.  without 
an  wrnni:  afulhinj^.  as  if  ashamed  therci^f '* 

Drake  tiiially  acce|»teil  J5.<*o  ducats,  in  .?d<liti<«n  to  their 
!'  «'t  .  an«I  -t'*'d  "ver  t*»  the  mainland.  keq>ing  along  the  coa^t 
til!  hv  »  anif  III  Cartagena  The  shi]»s  enteretl  the  har!>»r  a!x>ut 
thrrr  inileN  westward  of  the  city  Carlile  lande^l  and  drove  back 
t\\»  -•j'.M'lr'  ns  .  f  Spani-'h  h««rse.  and  then  attacked  the  irateway, 
barricad'  rd  with  wine  butts  fiWnl  \%ith  earth,  at  the  end  of  the 
can-eway.     An  entrance  was  effected  and  the  town  taken;  the 
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Lieutenant-General,  with  his  own  hands,  slaying  the  chief 
eiisign-bearer  of  the  Spaniards,  who  fought  manfully  to  his 
life's  end.  It  is  like  old  times  to  read  that  the  Indians,  who 
aided  the  Spaniards,  made  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  the  least 
scratch  of  which  caused  death,  *'unless  it  were  by  great 
marveU/* 

The  Governor,  the  Bishop,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  the 
better  sort,  visited  Admiral  Drake  and  General  Carlile,  and 
there  was  feasting  and  divers  courtesies.  The  English 
demanded  110,000  ducats  ransom,  but  after  remaining  six 
weeks,  and  their  sickness  not  abating,  they  accepted  30,000 
ducats  and  sailed  away. 

It  was  Drake*s  intent  when  he  left  England  to  take  Nombre 
de  Dios,  and  then  proceed  overland  to  Panama,  **where  we 
should  have  striken  the  stroke  for  the  treasure,  and  full  recom- 
pense of  our  tediouse  travailes."  But  he  lost  so  many  men  from 
calenture— "a  verie  burning  and  pestilent  ague" — ^that  the  trans- 
Isthmian  undertaking  was  abandoned,  March  ist,  Francis 
Drake  left  Cartagena  and  sailed  westward,  casting  longing  eyes 
on  Nombre  de  Dios  and  the  road  to  Panama.  On  April  27th, 
the  fleet  arrived  at  Cape  San  Antonio,  Cuba;  and  May  28th, 
1586,  the  English  went  up  the  St-  Augustine  river,  Florida,  took 
the  fort  of  San  Juan  de  Pifios,  and  burnt  the  town  of  St. 
Augustine* 

The  expedition  then  sailed  up  the  coast  to  Roanoke,  and  took 
on  Mr.  Ralph  Lane  and  the  colony  recently  planted  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  One  hundred  and  three  colonists  embarked, 
five  of  the  original  number  having  died.  ''And  so,  God  be 
thanked,"  writes  Gates,  "both  they  (the  colonists)  and  we  in 
good  safede  arrived  at  Portsmouth  the  eight-and-twentieth  of 
July,  1586,  to  the  great  glory  of  God,  and  to  no  small  honour  to 
our  Prince,  our  country,  and  ourselves/*  The  expedition  lost 
750  men,  mostly  from  tropical  fevers,  but  had  taken  two  of 
Spain's  chief  cities  in  the  Indies,  and  brought  home  60,000 
pounds,  and  240  pieces  of  ordnance.  This  was  the  strongest 
fighting  force  that  had  ever  sailed  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
awoke  in  Spain  alarm  for  the  safety  of  her  colonies,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  growing  power  of  England- 
Affairs  were  rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis  between  England  and 
Spain.  Mary  Stuart  had  been  beheaded;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  Philip  was  fitting  out  a  large  fleet  of  ships  to  invade  the 
British  Isles.    **The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  emergency 
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wa«  lo  aKtrrUtn,  hy  fterKmal  toip^ctiofi,  the  a^ual  stale  of  the 
aicrtiy*»  preps*  ri  the  ports  on  ihe  consi  of  S^mm  and 
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tioD«  that  tlic  Duke  of  Pamim  mifbl  dispatch  r  Low 

Countries:  to  lay  wattr  *^"'  '^^'bon  of  Spain  ai,*i  i^jal.  on 
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boksd  tspon  as  an  e^il  omen,  because  the  ship  bore  the  Kings 
own  name,  WeU  satisfied  >^»*^  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^^*»''  ^•'''-'^•^plislicd.  and 
with  scarcely  the  kisi  of  a  Ivmooth  in 

June  of  the  same  year.    The*  iic«>^»if  wm-  ciatF<j  41  His  succcaat 
and  came  miles  to  see  the  at.  Philip,  the  biggest  ship  ever 
rl^  n  English  pon    She  prored  dial  Ihtae  faBRMoaa 

A%r  to  take ;  and  her  rich  €mrjp  atnuafntH  the 
Eaglisb  people,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  we;<*  uc 

InAei,  the  Haili  of  which  was  mooopofiied  by  Um,  .  v^it^'^iicsc 
and  DiilriL 
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^^^^^^^^^        This  expedition — which  Drake  somewhat  facetiously  called     ^^^B 
^^^^^^1           ''singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard'* — astonished  Europe  at         ^H 
^^^^^^H           his  audacity,  and  caused  even  the  Spaniards  to  say  that  '*if  he         ^H 
^^^^^^1           was  not  a  Lutheran  there  would  not  be  the  like  of  him  in  the         ^H 

^^^B^^               The  destruction  of  Spanish  shipping  and  stores  wrought  by         ^H 
^^^H'                   Drake  in  1587,  delayed  for  a  year  the  completion  of  that  fleet         ^H 
^^^V                    which,  first  in  alarm  and  then  in  derision,  was  called  the  Ininn-         ^H 
^^^^^^_^           cible  Armada.     On  account  of  the  death  of  Santa  Cruz,  the         ^H 
^^^^^^B           command  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Medina- Sidonia.     So  sure         ^H 
^^^^^^H           were  the  Spaniards  of  conquering  England,  that  Philip  sent         ^H 
^^^^^^H           along  a  chest  of  jeweled  swords  to  he  presented  to  the  Catholic         ^H 
^^^^^^H           nobles  of  the  English  court :  and  the  Pope  directed  that  Eliza-         ^H 
^^^^^^H           beth  should  be  brought  to  him  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Inqui-         ^H 
^^^^^^H           sition.    In  anticipation  of  victory,  poets  sung  premature  songs         ^H 
^^^^^H           of  triumph,  and  children  at  play  lisped  ludicrous  ballads  to  the         ^H 
^^^^^^H           prowess  of  Spanish  arms.                                                                          ^H 
^^^^^H              The  Lord  High  Admiral,  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,         ^H 
^^^^^H           in  the  Ark  Royal,  commanded  the  English  fleet ;  and  Sir  Francis         ^H 
^^^^^H           Drake  was  next  in  command  as  Vice-Admiral,  in  the  Revenge.         ^H 
^^^^^H           Drake's  relative,  Sir  John  Hawkins  (of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa         ^H 
^^^^^H           fame),  sailed  in  the  Victory,  as  Rear-Admiral.     Barrow  sum-        ^H 
^^^^^^1           marizes  the  two  forces  as  follows :                                                     ^^^H 

^^^H 

Ships. 

Tons, 

Gtins. 

Mariners.    ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

197 

132 

39.744 
S9.I20 

3,165 

30.621   ^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

•65 
More  E, 

29.376 
More  S. 

2,328 

Mor«  S, 

14336  ^H 

More  S.      ^^H 

^^^^^^^H                "^  Erroneously  ^vcn  as  45  tn  the  on'^nal,  p.  270,  C  L.  G.  A,                    ^^^^| 

^^^^^^H               "So  that  the  Spaniards  had  double  the  force  of  the  English,         ^H 
^^^^^^H           except  in  the  number  of  ships,  and  in  guns  nearly  four  times         ^H 
^^^^H           the                                                                                                           ^1 
^^^^^H               The  day  was  fast  approaching  when  the  contest  was  to  be         ^H 
^^^^^H           decided  between  two  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  fleets        ^H 
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that  had  hitherto  ever  jjonc  to  sea  or  met  in  battle.  On  the  iQth 
of  July,  1388.  "one  Meniing.  the  master  of  a  pinnace/'  reported 
tlie  Armaiia  in  the  Channel,  off  the  Lizard  Point.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  ({uickly  jjet  the  British  fleet  out  of  Ph^mouth.  so  as  not 
to  \)c  cauj^'ht  in  the  harlK)r.  With  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  in,  this 
was  a  difficult  task:  but  by  morning,  Howard's  vessels  had  all 
lieen  towed  outride,  and  they  set  sail  to  steal  the  wind  from  the 
Si)aniards.  On  the  21st.  the  two  fleets  came  together,  but 
Pidonia  refused  a  general  action,  and  kept  on  his  course,  expect- 
ing to  join  with  Parma.  The  English  kept  up  a  firing  for  two 
hours.  l)ut  did  not  press  them  further.  The  Armada  was  com- 
IM)se<l  <»f  immense  galleons,  with  castles  on  bow  and  p(v>p:  and 
unwieldly  transports  and  storeships.  The  English  ships  were 
smaller.  l)etter  sailers,  anfl  more  skilfully  handled.  It  was  the 
English  i>olicy  to  harass  the  enemy  in  every  way,  to  fight  at  a 
distance,  and  not  attempt  to  board  the  towering  wau-ships  of 
Spain.  The  flagship  of  O^uendo  took  fire  and  was  abandone<l : 
and  the  next  morning  Drake  picked  up  the  Xurstra  Srnora  del 
Rosorio,  commanded  by  I>>n  Petlro  de  Valdes. 

July  22ni\  there  was  no  fighting.  On  the  23rd  each  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  the  weather  gage,  which  brought  on  a  mix-up, 
and  a  running  fight.  July  24th  there  was  a  cessation  on  both 
sides.  I^ird  Ifowar^l  divide^l  his  fleet  into  four  divisions;  the 
first  under  himself,  the  second  under  Drake,  the  third  under 
Hawkins,  and  the  fourth  under  Frobisher.  C)n  the  25th,  the 
English  took  another  laggard,  the  St.  Anne,  of  Portugal. 
Medina-Sidonia  sent  another  message  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  at 
Dunkirk,  telling  him  he  was  now  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
urging  the  I^uke  tr)  o)me  out.  lUit  I>ord  Henr>'  Seymour  was 
outside  with  a  strong  fleet,  and  the  Duke  remained  in  Dunkirk. 
The  2^<h  was  calm.  an<l  the  two  fleets  remained  inactive  in  sight 
of  each  other.  *The  I^»rd  High  \dmiral  this  day  bestowed  the 
honour  of  knight ho«>d  on  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  Lord  Sheffield, 
Roger  Tcwnscnd.  Captain  John  Hawkins.  an<l  Captain  Martin 
Er<»lMshcr.  in  consifleration  of  their  gallant  l)ehavi<nir  And  it 
W.1S  <|rcided.  in  Council,  that  no  further  attempt  should  !)c  made 
on  the  enefTiy.  imtil  they  came  int.*  the  Straits  of  Calais,  where 
L«»r«l  Henry  Seymour  an«l  Sir  William  Winter  w«»uld  there 
reinforce  them." 

Julv  -?7th.  the  .\nnacla  anchored  off  Calais,  by  the  advice  of 
hJN  pilots.  Ir^t  they  should  Ik*  earned  by  the  current  Into  the 
N-rth  Sea  The  Sjani-h  Ci»nnnan<lrr  then  sent  nitirc  me^scn- 
ger<  t"  l^arma     On  the  2Hth.  Seymour  joinetl  Howard;  and  at 
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night  the  English  sent  eight  fire-ships,  with  shotted  guns,  in 
among  the  Spaniards.  Not  a  Spanish  ship  was  fired,  but  they 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  many  dispersed;  a  few  going 
on  the  shoals.  The  29th  there  was  much  fighting  oflF  the  Flem- 
ish coast,  Drake  particularly  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
aggressive  tactics.  Several  Spanish  ships  were  sunk  and  others 
driven  on  the  coast.  Finding  it  impossible  to  turn  against  the 
wind  and  tide,  and  to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  shoals,  the  Duke 
of  Sidonia  proceeded  into  the  North  Sea.  On  the  30th  Howard 
was  still  in  pursuit,  but  perceiving  the  Armada  drifting  towards 
the  shoals  of  Zealand,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  press  them. 
When  in  only  six  fathoms  and  a  half,  a  timely  wind  saved  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  sailed  northward.  The  English  kept  them 
in  sight  until  the  2nd  of  August,  and  then  turned  back.  The 
Armada  blundered  on,  met  with  rough  weather,  and  lost  a  lot  of 
ships  and  men  on  the  rocks  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  coast  of 
Connaught.  The  wild  Irish,  their  co-religionists*  knocked  the 
Spaniards  in  the  head,  and  stole  their  finery.  The  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland  rounded  up  a  large  number  and  sent  them  into 
England,  from  whence  Elizabeth  returned  the  survivors  to  their 
homes  in  Spain. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  so-called  Invincible  Armada,  and  it  marked 
the  pinnacle  of  his  remarkable  career.  Most  of  his  manhood 
had  been  spent  in  combating  Spain,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
the  next  year,  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  (Norreys)  got  up  an 
expedition  to  place  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
The  latter  object  was  not  accomplished,  but  the  English  burnt 
two  ports ;  whipped  an  army ;  marched  through  the  territory  of 
the  King  of  Spain  to  the  gates  of  Lisbon ;  captured  or  destroyed 
nearly  a  hundred  vessels ;  and,  best  of  all,  destroyed  the  nucleus 
of  another  Armada  intended  for  operations  against  England. 

In  the  years  1590  and  1591,  Drake  was  engaged  in  bringing 
the  river  Mesny  to  Plymouth ;  and  when  the  water  was  brought 
to  the  town,  he  built  six  corn-mills,  an  event  still  celebrated  in 
Plymouth.  In  1593,  Francis  Drake  represented  Plymouth  in 
Parliament ;  and  the  next  year,  he  and  old  John  Hawkins 
planned  another  venture  to  the  Spanish  Main,  For  years. 
Drake  had  dreamed  of  landing  at  Nombre  de  Dios  with  a  strong 
force,  and  marching  across  the  Isthmus  to  Panama.  In  1592. 
an  expedition  was  prepared  for  this  purpose  in  England :  but 
owing  to  intrigues,  politics,  and  the  whims  of  Elizabeth,  the 
command  was  given  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Owing  to  llie  late- 
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of  the  MraM^in,  ;md  icardty  oi  victoali  in  the  fleet,  the 
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It  wai  Drake's  intention  to  make  a  ftctdden  da»h  to  the  Itth- 
ni      "    '  ;^MrJc  Panama;  \mi  the  o  t^  -.  1  ^f  ^  pi^c.«|iip 

%^  !  kmf  her  ma^t  and  pot  in  %  no  ordered  the 

fleet   ^J^     '  li   was  refir  r  ''frascire  wm* 

dentitKd  {  a  third  Armad..  l^¥in|;  been 
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Civate  ineiividuah, 
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The  first  flop  wz%  at  the  Grand  Canary,  where  they  bhrndered 
in  attcmpltiig  to  iubdiie  the  iitand.  rtere«  Captain  Grimatoo 
waa  kllkd.  Sailing  hence,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  libiid  of 
OttadekHtpe,  where  the  pinnaces  were  set  up,  and  the  men 

landed  to  refresh  •*" N-c*, 

On  the  yith  of  ^t.  Captain  Wifnot  in  the  Fraoda.  a 
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eastern  end  of  Puerto  Rico,  near  which,  on  the  nth  of 
Ncmsmbef  hn  Hawlcfaii  breathed  hit  last    That  Htfae 

cvenfaif ,  I  labored  hla  iMpa  at  the  dbtance  of  two  mfltt 

or  kss  to  the  eail  of  the  town  of  Sam  Jm^m  di  Puerto  Rko. 
Wfask  the  ofliccrt  were  at  fnpper.  the  Spanish  batteries  fired 
tWffftT*e4fhf  frreat  U»<H»  tme  "f  whicli  f^^nrateil  m  the  iprrat 
r  truck  the  stool  :  Vr  Drake,  kille^l 
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a  little  to  the  westward ;  and  at  nightfatl,  twenty-five  pinnaces 
and  small  boats  were  manned,  and  entered  the  road. 

The  treasure-ship  had  been  repaired,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
sailings  when  the  Spaniards  heard  that  Drake  was  coming.  The 
treasure  was  taken  ashore,  and  the  galleon  sunk  in  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  which,  with  other  obstructions,  rendered  the 
entrance  impassable.  The  women,  children,  and  infirm  people 
were  sent  inland,  and  the  authorities  prepared  for  a  desperate 
defence.  Nevertheless,  the  British  advanced  into  the  harbor, 
burnt  the  five  frigates  (or  Zahras)  sent  from  Spain  for  the 
treasure,  and  also  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  with  a  rich 
cargo  of  silk,  oil,  and  wine-  About  forty  or  fifty  men  on  each 
side  were  killed,  after  which  the  English  retired  without  accom- 
plishing their  purpose.  Hawkins  and  Clifford  were  committed 
to  the  deep ;  and  the  exj^edition  sailed  for  the  Main. 

La  Hacha,  the  scene  of  Drake's  first  venture  in  the  Indies, 
and  Ranchcria,  the  village  of  the  pearl-fishers,  were  taken; 
widi  pearls  and  other  loot.  The  people  of  these  places  pro- 
mised ransom,  and  brought  in  some  pearls,  which  were  valued 
so  highly  that  Drake  would  not  accept  them.  The  Governor 
then  appeared  and  said  that  the  pearls  were  brought  in  without 
his  consent,  that  he  cared  not  for  the  town,  an<l  would  not 
ransom  it.  **Then  the  town  of  Rancheria  and  of  Rio  de  la 
Hacha  were  burnt  cleane  downe  to  the  ground ;  the  churches 
and  a  ladie's  house  only  excepted,  which,  by  her  letters  written 
to  the  General,  was  preserved.*'" 

Santa  Maria  was  taken,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  gold  or 
silver  found.  This  place,  and  several  small  villages  along  the 
coast,  were  burnt ;  very  unusual  behavior  for  Drake.  He  prob- 
ably realized  that  the  expedition  would  be  a  failure;  was  griev- 
ing for  the  loss  of  his  friends ;  and  already  suffering  from  the 
malady  which  carried  him  off.  On  Christmas  day,  he  sailed  for 
Nombre  de  Dios.  The  people  knew  Drake  was  again  on  the 
coast,  and  had  fied  with  their  valuables.  About  a  hundred 
soldiers  fired  a  few  shots,  and  then  took  to  the  woods.  The 
captors  found  no  booty  in  tlic  town,  but  in  a  watch-house  on  a 
hiir  close  by.  were  *'twentie  sowes  of  silver,  two  bars  of  gold, 
some  pearl,  coined  money,  and  other  trifling  pillage.** 

Another  relation  states  tliat  the  fleet  anchored  before  the  face 
of  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios  on  the  27th  of  December,  the 
same  day  Capt  Arnold  Baskerfield,  Sergeant  Major,  died.    The 

••  Hakluyt. 

"  Probal>ly  the  elevatioti  called  by  Andag^oya  the  **HiU  of  Nicuesa.* 
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English  landed  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  on  marching  to  it, 
were  received  by  a  bravadoe  of  shot,  when  the  Spanish  soldier* 
ran  away  into  the  woods,  a  few  Inring  taken  prisoners.  In  the 
fort  were  found  but  three  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  broken 
by  the  firing.  Two  days  later.  December  29th,  1595.  Sir 
Thomas  Baskervillc.  with  750  soldiers,  started  out  on  the 
Camino  Real  for  Panama  (Viejo).  where  he  expected  to  find 
gold  avul  silver  in  abundance.  They  met  with  numerous 
obstructions  erected  at  favorable  points,  and  were  sorely  g-.il!e<l 
by  showers  of  shot  from  the  jungle,  by  which  many  fell.  "The 
march"  was  so  M»re  as  never  Knglishmen  marched  before.** 
Drake  thought  of  going  up  the  Chagres  with  another  colunin, 
but  in  a  few  days  Haskerville's  weary  and  half -starved  soldiers 
dragge<l  themselves  back  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  When  about  half- 
way acro>s  the  Isthmus,  and  after  losing  eighty  or  ninety  men, 
among  whom  was  the  <|uarter-master  general,  an  ensign,  and 
two  or  three  other  officers,  they  heard  of  still  more  forts  ahead, 
and  <Icemed  it  prudent  to  turn  back. 

.Vombrc  dc  Dios  was  destroye<l.  and  all  the  frigates,  barks, 
and  galliots  in  the  harbor  were  burnt.  \'e^seli  on  the  beach, 
with  h««iises  built  over  them  to  keep  the  pitch  from  melti^ig.  met 
a  like  fate.  **On  tlic  13th  January.  <»n  their  way  towards  IHierto 
Hello.  Captain  IMat  died  of  sickness.  an<l  then  Sir  Francis  Drake 
began  to  keep  hiN  cabin  and  to  complain  of  a  scowring  or  fluxe/' 

Drake  to<>k  a  map.  an<l  showc<l  his  officers  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  and  Tnixillo,  the  |K)rt  of  Honduras ;  and  aske  1  t':etn 
which  !«•  take  P.a-krrvillc  answered,  "r^oth.**  The  shins  took 
shelter   liehind  the  i^lan*!  of  F.*cud«  "  dc  Veragua,  wliile  the 

■■'Ir  rhi*  rr..trch  a  pair  of  *h<M>!i  were  wiM  for  thirty  «hilltng«.  and  a 
Hf^krf  iAkr  f'>r  trn  ^hillmk'ft.  «'^  Krcat  wat  their  want  l>oth  <>f  Clothing 
an«i  \'k!\i.iI-  "     Hiirti'ti.  fimoiith  Hfror. 

The  chtri  i'rtkrrr*  «»n  thi*  march  were  Sir  Tht»nia*  Raskcriiekl 
f  !l.i^krr.:*lr'  I  .ip?  Nirh<la«  Ba*kcr'rlil.  .thr  Lietttrnant  On^ral,  who 
m.i^  hv.  uv.\  r.ipt.iin*  Stanton.  P.-^wrll.  l'hri*t«pher.  Power*,  and 
B.irtlrx  I'l*  r  rrtiirninjf  to  Nomhrr  ilr  Di-*^.  tV.ry  found  that  their 
C'*rr.i»lr^  *'  i'!  *'Mrnt  thf  kinif'n  treasure  h-u^c.  .ii-«l  al*o  a  tt»wn  inhahitcd 
hy  rrwr-r^    ?*k  ■  !rak»ijr%  ili^tant 

'•r.i*!'.!  >.  ii  r,  in  an  carl>  narrati\r.  wherr  thry  huilt  four  ptnnacet. 
I)r.ikr  I  .1  a!1  *\\r  wck  carrir<l  on  thr  i*1.ip'I.  to  r-iTifort  and  *trrn|jth«1 
xhrrv.  V*:  r^  *.hc  wild  Ix-.i^t*  at  Sc'mIjv  wa*  the  *'N elegit u re."  in  form 
hkr  a  'rr'^rrt.  nrd  of  thf  l»lJ{nr^'k  ••(  a  n:.iri"»  'hikrh.  h^tnir  in  the  water. 
Thrv  .itr  niaM\  i.f  thrw  antmaU.  a*  t*'**  meat  wa*  very  «wrrt.  -and  in 
hi*  Ma.IIer  t*  mufke  and  the  lle*h  t4%»r*h  acc-Tdingty- 
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pinnaces  were  put  together,  in  whicli  to  ascend  the  San  [uan 
river.  After  this  they  must  have  encountered  a  storm,  for  wc 
find  the  fleet  on  the  way  back  to  Puerto  Bello*  Drake  kejit 
getting  worse  all  the  time.  He  became  delirious,  rose  from  his 
couch*  and  uttered  some  speech.  Then  he  clothed  himself, 
called  for  his  arms,  lay  down  like  a  Viking,  and  died  within  an 
hour.  The  poison  of  the  Isthmus  was  in  his  blood,  and  the 
tropics^  which  he  had  invaded  so  often,  exacted  her  toll. 

Between  Escudo  and  Puerto  Bello,  and  nearer  the  latter  place^ 
on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1596,  at  4  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  departed  this  life.  The  ships  moved  on  to 
Puerto  Bello  and  anchored  in  the  bay.  The  next  day  his  body 
was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  carried  a  league  to  sea,  and 
buried  in  the  waves,  in  sight  of  the  scenes  of  his  early  exploits.* 
Trumpets  sounded,  and  the  fleet  thundered  a  last  salute  to  their 
dead  chief.  Two  of  his  own  ships,  and  all  his  late  prizes  were 
sunk  near  the  spot.  At  the  same  time,  a  fort  on  shore,  w^hich 
Philip  was  erecting  to  defend  the  new  port  of  Puerto  Bello,  was 
given  to  the  flames.  Mr.  Bride  made  a  sermon  on  board  the 
Defiance,  attended  by  all  the  captains  of  the  fleet. 

"Where  Drake  first  found,  there  last  he  lost  his  name, 
And  for  a  tomb  left  nothing  but  his  fame. 
His  body's  buried  under  some  great  wave. 
The  sea  that  was  his  glory  is  his  grave* 
On  whom  an  epitaph  none  can  truly  make. 
For  who  can  say,  'Here  lies  Sir  Francis  Drake?*  '* 

If  we  admit  his  birth  to  have  taken  place  in  1 540,  then  Drake 
died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  was  low  in  stature,  broad  of 
chest,  and  strong  of  limb;  with  round  head,  brown  hair,  large 
lively  eyes,  and  fair  complexion.  Accepted  portraits  represent 
him  as  wearing  a  shorty  pointed  beard.  Drake  was  twice  mar- 
ried, but,  like  ten  of  his  brethren,  died  without  issue. 

England  might  well  say  of  Francis  Drake  and  his  contem- 
porary seamen — Hawkins^  Frobisher,  Cavendish.  Cumberland, 
Grenville,  Davis,  Lancaster — as  Lord  Howard  said  of  his  ca|>- 
tains  w^ho  fought  the  Armada :  "God  send  us  to  see  such  a  com- 
pany together  again^  when  need  is." 

••There  is  a  dubious  statement  to  the  effect  that  Drake's  heart  wai 
removed  and  buried  in  a  nearby  island,  since  called  El  Draqut, 

Captain  William  Parker,  who  captured  Portobello  a  few  years  later 
(Feb,  7th,  1602),  says  :  "The  Place  where  my  Shippes  roadc  being  the 
rock  where  Sir  Francis  Drake  his  Coffin  was  throwne  overboorde," 
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Sir  Thomas  Baskcrville  called  a  council  aboard  the  Garland, 
showe<l  his  commission,  and  was  accepted  as  Ceneral.  Many 
men  had  already  succumbed  to  the  climate,  and  with  the  death 
of  Drake,  the  survivors  decided  to  return  home.  Near  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  off  Cuba,  they  were  intercepted  by  twenty  Spanish 
ships,  lieing  |>art  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels  sent  out  from  Car- 
tagena to  catch  them.  After  a  sharp  action  of  two  hours,  the 
Knglish  burnt  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  and  the  rest  sheered  off. 
Without  further  molestation,  the  unfortunate  expedition  pro- 
cce<led  on  its  way.  and  early  in  May,  i5</>.  arrive<l  in  England. 


"Thf  vamc  <lay  Sir  Francis  Drake,  our  i>cncral.  dcturtcd  this  life, 
who^f  death  was  cxccrdinfily  deplored,  his  interment  was  after  this 
manner:  His  0«rps  l>eing  laid  in  a  Cophtn  of  Lead,  ho  wa«  let  downe 
mto  the  Sea.  the  trumpets  in  dolefull  manner  echoing  out  this  lamenta- 
tion it.r  M>  Krcat  a  l<»sse,  and  all  the  Cannons  in  thr  Fleet  were  di»- 
charKcd  according  t'»  the  custome  of  all  Sea  Funerall  obsequies.  \Vc 
i-  ntir.t!f<l  here  until  the  eifthth  t»f  February,  watring  and  batlaMnff  t>ur 
Ship«  In  thi«'  M«-rtK>r  are  some  few  houses  inhabited  with  Spaniards, 
tiiev  J»rkrinninK  to  build  a  new  towne  and  a  fcreat  Bulwarke.  which  we 
•■jNixlr'!  and  burned:  we  fuund  many  Che^t*  full  <»f  Carj)enters*  tools 
wj*h  xriivy  If.  n  Bar*  and  other  necessaries  f«r  building,  which  we 
t.'  uKbt  away  with  u*.  The  day  before  we  came  away  the  Enrmy  came 
d'wnr  ard  ti^.k  "^nme  ^ix  of  our  Men  at  the  watrinif  place  Certaine 
«.f  our  Men  were  *ent  in  ho^t%  up  thr  S«MHh  sid**  of  the  River,  where 
wr  fntir  ■!  *  mc  more  of  their  Carpenter*''  trK>U  Tht*  MarlM>ur  is  very 
C"::if;  -*]■  \:^  l-r  Shippirik'.  having  a  K«>«*d  .irKh««rinK  plaiT  and  ten  or 
!ucl\r  ?ath-rrr  deep  ni  waTer;  we  landed  Kreat  *tore  <»l  St^tmiards  and 
.Vi  ;r.  ,'t  :»!  'Ill*  NIand.  irivinK  the  F.nrinv  ii»  understand  tha!  he  would 
r>,.  .  -  ^«..  v**-'!  which  thry  tfx^k  prisoner*,  camming  from  Panama, 
a!  I  ^'T  !  ..  \!rKMni{*T  not  hr.irinK  an>  answer  4C>in.  yrt  at  our  depar- 
ture The  C,.  \ert  •  i:r  w.i"  Cf'fne  d<»wn  with  many  S<  i»Idier%  with  him  who 
wr  !r  ♦  .  vr  Ctepr'al!  The  ei«hth  "f  /•V^r||  fry  we  came  away  from 
tJi^  !!:r*w..jr  of  /'  m  I'e'h  l»eatinf  tip  t.>  the  heiRht  ni  Cirt^^jena, 
^;..  ».  ^  .,  frn  dave*  after,  we  t-wik  «'ur  -••iirse  for  (»>»tii4'>*  V«»rth  Vnrth 
.r  .!  ».-.    We^t" 

f   :'u::  }y\titi  m  if  .In  ther  I'oy.ttjf  jwf  '  the  H'est  Indiet  made  by 
Vjr  I'r  rn  if  pr  ^ke  from  Fl.mmomtk,  .»8  Aug  .  I5«>5  "*— Loiulonn.  i6<i. 
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'An<l   Mime  »«  got  bjr   (nirrlutc. 
And  M»mr   wr  £•<!  bv  tra<lc, 
An<l   M>mc   wr   found  bpr  cuurte«y 

<  X  )>ikr  and  carronadr    - 
At    midnifht.    'mi«i  «ea    mef^ing*, 

h'«M    chanty    to   keep. 
And    light   the   rullinf   homeward- bouiMl 

I  hat   rtxlr  a   i*ntt  too  Urep." 

KVDVABO    KirLIMC 

|IIK  Klizat>ethan  seamen  of  the  i6th  century 
were  followed  by  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th 
century  ;  who.  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  the  ordinary 
Pirates  of  the  i8th  century.  As  we  know» 
early  in  the  16th  ccntur>'  French  corsairs, 
Dutch  Ci'C'roozrrs.  and  Knglish  smugglers, 
slavers.  tra<lers,  and  privateers,  began  to 
af»|K>ar  in  the  West  In<lies.*  The  most  promi- 
nent among  the  Knglish  were  Hawkins.  Drake, 
Raleigh  ami  Caven«lish.  In  the  next  century, 
the^c  f(»reign  intruders  found  it  both  necessary 
an<l  profitable  t<»  ^^age  a  general  warfare 
again**!  Spain,  who  was  trying  t<»  keep  them  all  out  of  her 
Anirrican  |>ONsessiiin*». 

The  lUiccaneers  were  a  |o«)sc  a'-xK'iation  of  foreign  smug- 
gl.r-'.  cattle  hunter^.  treelHx»terN.  and  privateers.  wh*».  in  the 
17th  <entury.  infected  the  Cariblwan  Sea.  attacked  Sj»anish 
Mtt!ei!H-n!^  «»n  the  inland**  and  fnainlan<l.  and  even  invade<l  the 
S«»nth  Sea.  either  l»y  cn»».xing  the  Ivthinii^.  or  g«>ing  through  the 
S'rait  nf  Magellan  \t  fir^'t.  and  at  their  l)est.  the  Buccaneers 
were  a  leagtic  of  defence  and  otTence  against  their  comnnin 
rni'Tiv.  Spa:n  TIiIn  lederati«»n  a^-ain^t  Sjain  was  ft»undei|  iijM»n 
ra<  tal  afitai;«»niN?n.  e-inpetition  in  trade  an<l  cc»n«|uest,  and  <lif- 
feretir.  -  in  reliifi^'n;  I*r«»te^tant  I'ntjland  and  Holl.nid.  with 
HtiijMi!!"!     IVarue.    Umi*^'    arraved    ir)    ••f>j>osition    t'»    Cath<»lic 

*   \      '..'*>     .1       I  >**•'.     .»■     !'*T'v:h'.li    tr.i«!i!v'    '. '^^rl    .ifriv<*«!    .\*     Santo 

1»  r..'        1'    •    \\  i»    Mr!   ••;-.f'    *»\    •  firf   ■■•    !*'r   <  i.»vrrfiMr.    |'r.in»i*ro   tie 

T':..  :  '  .  I'T'fc!^';  t^r-ij  s.u1r.|  f  Vr^^  Ri."  ..  ^hrfr  ihr:  K«rtrrr«| 
w:  ..  '  •  ;•  •  .t.'!  -.f-r'.N  .  f  tin  ;in*l  prwtcr.  f-r  pr«»\i*n»f.*  In  I5J<S 
If'     )\-  ■•■         T'    ••'    rr  •!*.!   IP  thi-   \*.  r.T    Iiv'h*   .1*   .i    *c\-Tr*    t.iKt-r    f- r 

».^'  r      »    •  »•    t      ;     m-f\'>»  ift- 

Ir.  1;  .•  r  !in  I'hrti'C.  .ti)  inlutii!jnt  ■■{  !Ui:  »  11.  %jilr«!  a*  4  i»4**rnKrr 
tv.  J  S;  .!:-li  %«■    cl  tr"t:j  Tanania  V*  Tcru 
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!>pam,  tfle  instigator  and  supporter  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
foe  of  Freedom." 

The  Buccaneers  were  an  amphibious  lot  of  dare-devils,  reck- 
less, and  often  lawless,  but  sometimes  w^ell  regulated  and 
orderly.  Individual  commanders  occasionally  exhibited  acts  c*f 
knightly  chivalry.  The  French  affectionately  called  tliem  nos 
braves;  while  to  the  Spaniards  they  were  known  as  demons  of 
the  sea.  French  chroniclers  compared  Alexandre  Bras-de^Fer, 
not  unfavorably,  to  Alexander  the  Great;  and  English  writers 
classed  Henry  Morgan  with  Julius  Caesar  and  the  other  Nine 
Worthies  of  Fame. 

Lawrence,  on  a  small  vessel,  when  overtakoi  by  two  large 
Spanish  ships,  each  carrying  sixty  gtms,  thus  addressed  his 
crew:  "You  have  too  much  experience  not  to  be  sensible  of 
your  danger,  and  too  much  courage  to  fear  it.  On  this  occasion 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  every  circumstance,  hazard  every- 
thing, attack  and  defend  ourselves  at  the  same  time.  Valor, 
artifice,  rashness,  and  even  despair  itself,  must  now  be  em- 
ployed. Let  us  dread  the  ignomy  of  a  defeat;  let  us  dread 
the  cruelties  of  our  enemies;  and  let  us  fight  that  we  may 
escape  ibem/'*  Lawrence  not  only  escaped,  but  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  two  Spanish  ships. 

As  the  foreigners  (non-Spanish)  gained  a  footing  in  the 
West  Indies,  their  respective  governments  unloaded  their  unde- 
sirable citizens  on  the  infant  colonies.  If  they  came  to  naught, 
there  was  no  loss.  When  M.  d'Ogeron,  in  1665,  came  out  as 
Governor  of  Tortuga  and  the  French  settlements  on  Haiti, 
France  sent  over  a  lot  of  women  to  encourage  the  flibustiers  to 
form  domestic  ties.  These  women,  like  many  others  coming 
to  the  islands,  were  noted  for  their  licentiousness  rather  than 
for  their  virtues.*    Of  the  men,  M.  de  Pointis  wrote:    "All  who 

'There  is  a  law  of  compensation  and  of  retribution.  The  Gueux  de 
Mer.  Sea  Beggars,  from  the  revolted  Netherlands,  Huguenot  corsaira» 
and  Protestant  buccaneers,  now  plundered  and  killed  Catholic  Spaniards 
with  the  same  religious  zest  and  fervor  displayed  by  the  Christian 
Spaniards  during  the  Conquest  in  robbing  and  butchering  ihe  native 
Americans. 

•  Each  buccaneer  said  to  the  woman  falling  to  his  lot ;  "I  take  thee 
without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  whom  thou  art.  Tf  any  body  from 
whence  thou  comest  would  have  had  thee,  thou  wouldst  not  have  come 
in  quest  of  mej  but  no  tnatter,  1  do  not  desire  thee  to  give  me  an 
account  of  thy  past  conduct  because  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  at 
it,  at  the  time  when  thou  wast  at  liberty  to  behave  either  well  or  ill. 
according  to  thy  own  pleasure;  and  because  1  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  anything  thou  wast  guilty  of  when  thou  didst  not  belong 
to  me.  Give  me  only  thy  word  for  the  future.  1  acquit  thee  of  what 
is  past."  Then  striking  his  hand  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  he  added: 
"This  will  revenge  me  of  thy  breach  of  faith:  if  thou  shouldst  prove 
false,  this  will  certainly  be  tmc  to  my  aim  "— Abb6  Raynal, 
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arc  ap|irchcndccl  as  vagabonds  in  I*>ance,  and  can  give  no 
account  of  themselves,  are  sent  to  these  islands,  where  they  arc 
obliged  to  serve  for  three  years.  The  first  that  gets  them, 
obliges  thein  to  work  in  the  plantations;  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  servitude  somebcxly  lends  them  a  gun.  and  to  sea  they  go 
aluiccaneering.  •  •  •  The  Governors  of  our  settlements 
in  St.  I)«»mingo.  being  enriched  by  them,  do  mightily  extol  them 
for  the  damages  they  do  to  the  Spaniards."  Many  outsiders 
who  had  settled  down  as  honest  planters,  when  driven  out  by 
the  Spaniards  or  some  other  nationality,  took  to  piracy. 

While  the  home  governments  of  France.  England,  and  Hol- 
land found  it  good  policy  to  encourage  the  Buccaneers,  their 
West  Indian  colonies  had  still  more  reason  for  favoring  them. 
In  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Jamaica.  date<I  the  22nd  of 
February,  i(/rf),  are  recorded  twelve  good  reasons  for  granting 
commissions  to  the  privateers. 

1.  "liecause  it  furnishes  the  island  with  many  necessary  com- 
nuxlities  at  easy  rates. 

2.  It  replenishes  the  island  with  coin,  bullion,  cocoa,  logwood, 
hides,  tallow,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  many  other  commodities 
whereby  the  men  of  New  Fngland  are  invited  to  bring  their 
provisions  and  many  merchants  to  re>ide  at  Port  Royal. 

3.  It  helf)N  the  jxxjrer  planters,  by  selling  provisions  to  the 
men-of-war. 

4.  It  hath  an<l  will  enable  many  to  buy  slaves  and  settle  plan- 
tations. 

5.  It  <!raws  d(»wn  yearly  fn)m  the  Windward  Islan<ls  many 
an  hiiTplred  nf  the  ICnglish.  French.  an<l  IXitch.  many  of  whom 
turn  plafitcr.N. 

<•  It  is  the  only  means  to  keep  tlie  buccaneers  on  llispaniola, 
TMrtu^M.  an<I  the  <^n\\\\  and  north  <|iKiys  of  Culia  from  l)eing 
their  efieTiiic^  and  infesting  their  --easide  p!antati'*n<. 

7  It  i-  a  i:reat  security  t<»  the  i-lanil.  that  the  men  <if-war 
I  (ten  KUrrcett  Spanish  advice^,  ant!  give  intelligence  to  the 
r,<ivrr!V'r;  w!ii.  h  tliey  often  <!:•!  in  Colonel  n'<)yle>*s  time 
and  '-iT'.ce 

S  The  -ai!  men-of-war  bring  no  small  benefit  tr>  his 
Maje-tv  and  R^-ya!  Ili^hne-^  by  the  ijsths  and  loth-  'the  dtie« 
f»n  the  c«'!iiinssi.>!>  and  tfie  share  of  the  pri/cs  paid  t«»  the 
Cri  w  n ' 

«)  Til*  V  keef»  nianv  able  artit*:»f  r^  at  w«»rk  in  I'ort  Royal  and 
el-ewVrre  at  extraordinary  wa«.;e- 

io  W  hat^oever  they  get  the  <  UTer  f>art  In-'itow  in  strength- 
ening their  oM  ships,  which  in  time  will  gn>w  formidable. 
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11.  They  are  of  great  reputation  to  this  island  and  of  terror 
to  the  Spaniard,  and  keep  up  a  high  and  militar)'  spirit  in  all  the 
inhabitants. 

12.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  means  to  force  the  Spaniards  in 
time  to  a  free  trade,  all  ways  of  kindness  producing  nothing  of 
good  neighborhood,  for  though  all  old  commissions  have  been 
called  in  and  no  new  ones  granted,  and  many  of  their  ships 
restored,  yet  they  continue  all  acts  of  hostility,  taking  our  ships 
and  murdering  our  people,  making  them  work  at  their  fortifi- 
cation and  sending  them  into  Spain,  and  very  lately  they  denied 
an  English  fleet  bound  for  the  Dutch  colonies  wood,  water,  or 
provisions. 

For  which  reasons  it  was  unanimously  concluded  that  the 
granting  of  said  commissions  did  extraordinarily  conduce  to  the 
strengthening,  preservation,  enriching,  and  advancing  the  settle* 
ment  of  this  island." 

By  right  of  discovery,  conquest,  and  settlement,  Spain  claimed 
not  only  all  the  West  India  Islands,  but  most  of  the  mainland  of 
the  three  Americas.  That  this  claim  was  well  founded,  one 
need  only  read  the  records  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
New  World  by  Europeans  in  the  i6th  century.  Spain  was  fifty 
to  one  hundred  years  ahead  of  all  other  nations.  Fifty  years 
before  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  1607,  by  the  English, 
Spain  had  already  conquered  two  empires,  the  Aztecan  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Incan  in  Peru ;  and  when  the  Pilgrims  landed 
in  New  England,  in  1620,  America  was  Spanish  from  Florida 
and  Arizona  south  through  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the 
Antilles,  to  Chile  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  South  America. 

Besides,  the  Pope,  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
Creator,  had,  by  Papal  Bull,  given  to  Spain  the  New  World 
which  she  had  discovered.  Before  the  discovery  of  America. 
Portugal  had  been  extending  her  discoveries  from  Cape  Boja- 
dor  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  until,  in  1486,  she  had 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Buona  Speranza.  Pope  Martin  V.,  Eugene 
IV.,  and  oUiers,  had  confirmed  her  titles  to  possession  of  these 
new  lands. 

When  Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage^  discovered  the  West 
Indies  for  Spain,  she  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  VL  to  endorse 
her  claim,  Portugal  thought  these  new  islands  might  be  within 
the  region  of  discovery  in  the  south,  granted  to  her  in  1479.  To 
avoid  controversy  between  these  two  Christian  kingdoms,  the 
Pope,  in  May.  1493,  by  a  *'BuIl  of  Donation,"  drew  an  imagin- 
ary line  from  pole  to  pole,  passing  lOO  leagues  west  of  the 
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Azores  an<!  Cai)c  Vcrdc  Islands.  All  discnvcrics  ca^t  of  this 
line  shouW  l)clong  to  Portugal;  all  west  to  Spain. 

The  next  year.  I4(>4.  these  two  jxiwers.  hy  treaty/  and  with- 
out papal  mediation.  move<l  this  line  westward  to  370  leagues 
we<t  of  the  CajM!  \'erde  Islands.  This  change,  later  on.  gave 
Brazil  to  Portugal:  for  in  1500.  Cabral,  following  the  route  to 
India  of)ene<l  by  \'asco  da  Gama  in  1498.  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally blundered  onto  the  coast  of  Brazil :  and  the  territory 
was  foun<l  to  l)e  east  of  the  **rof)e's  line,**  so-callecl.  King 
Francis  wrote  to  Carlos  of  S{>ain:  "Your  Majesty  and  the 
King  <»f  Portugal  have  divided  the  world  between  you.  offering 
no  part  of  it  to  me.  Show  me,  I  lieseech  you.  the  will  of  our 
father  Adam,  that  I  may  judge  whether  he  has  really  constituted 
you  his  universal  heirs!*' 

When  we  consider  that  chiring  this  same  i)eri«>l  Sfwin  was 
contlucting  war^  by  land  and  sea  with  other  Kuropean  nations, 
and  establishing  settlements  in  the  Kast  Indies,  as  well  as  in 
America,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
her  iindertaking«i,  nor  fail  to  admire  the  daring,  hardships,  and 
succe<'i  of  the  Omquistadores. 

The  means  wherewith  to  prosecute  an<l  maintain  these  wars 
and  conf|uests  came  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  ami  Peru,  which 
were  yielding  ton<  of  the  precious  metals  under  the  slave  labor 
of  the  Indians.  Spain  having  such  a  large  territory  to  look 
after,  it  wa*^  natural  that  movt  of  her  endeavors  should  be 
dirtfted  t«»  tho'ie  parts  of  the  mainland  vieMing  the  largest 
return- :  and  that  the  islands,  first  <liscovered.  where  btit  little 
gold  w;is  n<»w  found.  *»houM  Ik*  nrglecterl  Spain  prohibited 
setllenuiit  by  «»ther  nati»>nalities  within  her  <!ominion.  and 
f«»rei^n  -shifts  wrrr  n«»t  i>ermitted  to  trade  with  her  people. 
I'.ven  Spanish  trailers,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  re^piired  to  pay 
a  high  lirrnse  t*»  the  King,  and  her  coloni^t^  were  taxed  enor- 
mous im|x»rt  duties. 

Ijnii:r;iti<»n  fr^in  Si>ain  was  large,  and  the  honu*  factories 
c«»nM  n«.i  fully  -•tipply  her  c'»loni<its  in  the  New  World.  The 
Spanish  si-ttlerN  wrjronied  the  foreign  smugglers,  and  U Might 
thrir  f'veh  needed  Mipplies  without  paying  the  enonnou*  taxe^ 
i-rf-  -rd  I. II  thcTu  bv  their  king  America  was  the  source  of 
St).i:n*-  wealth  and  i;reatne^«i :  yet.  for  three  hundre<!  vear**.  she 
r«  trirtf!  and  taxed  the  tradr  of  h-r  ^.tniggling  colonist^  Had 
it  ni»t  Jm'im  f. ir  the  intimate  as**  H-».i!ion  t»rtween  Chtirch  and 
S!:»t«\   nn  '   'he  control  of   the  pn*!>le  bv   the  priesth« »<**!.  the 

•  Treaty  •  i  Tnrdc«illa*.  June  7.  14^ 
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Spanish-American  colonies  would  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence a  century  earlier  than  they  did. 

Inasmuch  as  Isabella  had  been  the  patroness  of  Columbus, 
while  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  contributed  nothing,  America  was 
considered  as  belonging  to  Castile,  and  her  citizens  were  favored 
above  those  of  other  parts  of  Spain.  It  was  but  natural  that 
foreign  ships  should  evade  the  duties  in  selling  supplies  to  Span- 
ish colonies ;  and  it  was  also  natural  tliat  tlie  colonists  should 
buy  goods  in  the  cheapest  market,  even  though  it  be  of  illicit 
traders.  Unlicensed  foreign  ships  were  generally  called  forbans 
in  Haiti. 

In  order  to  keep  the  plantations  going,  African  slavery  had 
early  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  to  replace  the  Indian 
slaves  exterminated  by  the  Spanish  taskmasters*  '* Whenever 
colonies  are  founded  by  conquering  hordes  the  same  types  arise, 
and  the  sedentary  element  is  subjugated,  as  in  South  America 
and  Mexico.  Where  it  does  not  exist,  where  only  wandering 
tribes  of  huntsmen  are  found,  who  can  be  exterminated  but  not 
exploited,  resource  is  had  to  slavery  by  importing  from  afar 
exploitable  and  compellable  masses  of  men/'  (Dr.  Franz 
Oppenheimer.)  Adventurous  merchantmen  dealt  in  negroes 
as  in  any  other  commodity,  and  their  cargoes  were  welcomed 
by  planters  and  others.  Sir  John  Hawkins  made  a  number  of 
voyages  in  the  i6th  century,  and  is  often  credited  with  being  the 
first  slaver  in  these  parts.  As  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
gradually  invaded  the  West  Indies,  smuggling  became  so  pro- 
nounced tliat  the  Spanish  government  maintained  guarda-costas, 
or  armed  cruisers,  among  the  islands  and  along  the  main,  and 
the  officers  were  instructed  to  capture  all  foreign  ships,  to 
destroy  all  foreign  settlements,  and  to  take  no  prisoners, 

At  this  time,  the  large  islands  and  towns  were  settled  with 
Spaniards,  but  remote  parts  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands 
were  occupied  by  other  Europeans;  mostly  French,  English^ 
and  Dutch.  Settlers  of  other  nations,  with  a  common  foe, 
found  it  necessary  and  profitable  to  combine  for  mutual  de- 
fence ;  and  every  Spaniard  was  considered  an  enemy.  Spanish 
trading  vessels  found  it  unsafe  to  cruise  among  the  islands,  as 
tliey  were  in  danger  of  capture  by  bands  of  foreigners  calling 
themselves  "Brethem  of  the  Coast/'  and  who  were  known  later 
as  Freebooters,  Flibustiers,  and  Buccaneers.  Aggressions  by 
these  foreigners  formed  the  grounds  of  frequent  complaints  by 
the  Spanish  Ambassadors  at  the  courts  of  St.  James  and 
Versailles. 
To  one  of  these  complaints  Queen  Eliaiabeth  replied,  "That 
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the  Sp«iitards  had  drawii 
^bf  their  severe  an^!  tim 
;;  for  *hc  * 

of  any  mh^^  *  .ur"j»- ^n  yi 
in  the  Inrttea.     That  a« 
Ppanlinb  lo  hft\ 
Rome,  io  ibe  kr)« 
llMie  they  were  m  h 
|iiucht:*4  only  here  anii 
I  r§  or  capes,  wer* 

[y,.,. ^  vMiitlc  thcni  to  a  pr^^jr, », 
bey  iduany  settled,  aiid  c 

hoUile  acts  were  otnciaUy  aidOwacOy  th 
'  had  the  secret  support  of  their  govc ; 
and  the  baehinK  of  papular  opioibn  at  home. 

The  nursery  of  aj]  EnirU<ih  and  French  cokmies  fai  the  We^t 
ladiei  wai  the  iUand  of         '^*      .    ^  ,^  known  a»  St. 

IQtti.    This  island  was  &  Coltanbiift  on  his 

mcdad  vome  to  America^  and  ^  iter  tfir  %aint  f«»r 

whom  be  nimdf  was  named.    It  nmll  .rn  tlVe 

illandi  of  the  Caribbee  gnitip,  and  lies  at 
p^.r#..  TJ^eci  and  Guadekuipe    CIoh!  by,  iv    ,,  •„  .,1^1,.,.  ,,.i^,e 
I  »  was  bom,  and  where  Nelson  married. 

In  '  Tboma*  Warner/ 

and  .4ine  day,  invaded 

St.  Chn5topher«  and  started  separate  cokwiies.    *^Thti4  t\K  gov- 
fr^tftirnts  fif  Cr^^*  TfrJiain  and  Fraiicr,  like  frC*'fi.n^    iVti^^v- 
^  t  ami  If  who  were  to  c 

br^an  tiidr  We«t  in^iun  career  by  joint  consent  a?  the  **"»c 
potat  both  in  tinia  aad  phm/*    (Mroey.) 

As  nsua],  the  tandtng  of  white  men  was  baptised  with  the 
blood  of  fhi*  r^L'hffid  owners  *f  th**  soil.  One  htin  ?r«»il  aitf! 
twent>'  <  Tien  wr'  a  kit  of  won 

and  the  ir>i  •iintm  from  tbc  i»4«mL  Spun  n* 
rivals ;  and  this  scttlemeot  by  Eaflisb  and  French 
fopbcTt  in  1695*  '"^l^     *     '  '^IS  ^t  that  fnternaU44i;il  &uife 

for  the  pOisciibn  vt  miltt  and  the  mastery  in  the 

Cvibbeant  whkh  has  ootittiMicd  down  m  the  prtsent  day.  The 
coloales  flonrisbed ;  hot  diamcaients  arose,  and  in  a  few  yr!ir% 
the  island  beeanse  too  tman  for  both  of  them.    Before  ^ 
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could  cut  each  other's  throats,  a  fleet  of  twenty-nine  Spanish 
ships  under  Don  Federico  de  Toledo  arrived,  in  1629,  killed 
many  of  both  parties,  and  broke  up  tlie  settlements.  Spain  at  that 
time  was  at  war  with  England,  France,  and  Holland;  and  Don 
Frederic  was  then  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Dutch  in  Brazil. 
Some  of  the  colonists  returned  later  to  St  Christopher,  but 
most  of  them  located,  in  1630,  on  Tortuga,  tlie  garrison  of 
twenty-five  Spaniards  retiring  without  a  blow.  The  latter  is 
a  little  island,  five  or  six  miles  oflF  the  northwest  coast  of  Haiti, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sea-turtle  (tortuga  de  mar)^ 
is  called  Tortuga.  The  Buccaneers  built  a  fort,  established 
magazines,  and  cultivated  the  land.  For  a  long  time,  Tortuga 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  a  haven  for  the 
corsairs  and  smugglers  of  all  nations/  It  was  easily  defended, 
and  gave  an  outlook  over  the  Mona  Passage,  the  route  taken 
by  Spanifih  galleons  to  and  from  Cartagena,  Puerto  Bello,  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

Here  the  Buccaneers  gathered  supplies  and  planned  their 
raids,  divided  the  spoils  of  victory,  gambled  away  their  pieces- 
of-eight,  and  passed  the  nights  in  drunken  revels  in  the  anns  of 

dusky  mistresses.' 

Orient  and  Occident  paid  them  tribute;  and  wine,  women, 
music,  and  dancing  were  the  rewards  of  hardships  and  daring. 
When  supplies  ran  low,  and  the  pirates  had  lost  their  money, 
they  clamored  to  go  to  sea  again,  or  be  led  against  some  Spanish 
settlement, 

Tortuga  was  captured  more  than  once  by  the  Spanish  forces, 
but  was  always  retaken  by  the  Buccaneers.  In  1638,  the  Span- 
iards chose  a  time  when  most  of  the  Buccaneers  were  absent, 
descended  upon  the  island,  slew  those  remaining,  and  destroyed 
their  fort  and  houses.  The  Buccaneers  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  then  united  under  an  Englishman  named  Willis,  and 
recaptured  their  stronghold. 

In  164 1,  the  French  Governor-General,  De  Poigncy,  came 
from  St.  Christopher  with  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  and  estab- 
lished his  seat  of  government  on  Tortuga,     His  first  act  was 

'"Tortuga,  the  common  Refuge  of  all  sort  of  Wickedness^  and  ihc 
Seminary,  as  it  were,  of  Pirates  and  Thieves/'  Vet,  they  are  described 
as  living  together  in  an  orderly  manner^  and  without  t>olts  or  bars  to 
their  houses. 

•The  Buccaneers  led  profligate,  irregular,  and  intemperate  Hves»  con- 
sumed enormous  quantities  of  meat  and  alcohol,  and  were  exposed  to 
many  hardship*^  and  dangers;  yet  we  do  not  read  of  diseases  and  epi- 
demics among  them,  like  occurred  in  the  Spanish  flotas.  and  the  fleets 
of  Drake  and  Vernon. 
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to  cx|)el  all  tlie  HnRlish  from  the  island;  to  which  they  never 
returned.*  De  Foigncy  gradually  installed  French  governors  on 
the  adjoining  coast  of  1  laili,  which  was  the  beginning  of  French 
regime  on  that  inland. 

In  1655,  the  Cromwcllian  forces,  umler  Penn  and  Venables, 
took  Jamaica  from  the  Spanish,  largely  with  the  help  of  th« 
Buccaneers.  This  gave  the  l-'nglish  iUiccaneers  a  convenient 
gathering  place  at  Port  Royal.  Thereafter,  the  English  and 
French  had  separate  head<|uarters.  hut  were  always  ready  to 
co-ojKTate  in  any  large  undertaking.  ''The  Knglish  and  French 
IUiccaneers  were  faithful  asstKiates.  but  did  not  mix  well  as 
comrades. "  says  Captain  iJurney. 

The  greatest  advantage  possessed  by  Tortuga  as  a  base  for 
the  IUiccaneers.  was  its  proximity  to  the  wild  cattle  and  buca^ts 
on  I  laiti.  In  order  to  understand  the  etymology  of  the  term  buc- 
caneer, a  tew  facts  must  first  be  considere<l.  The  West  India 
islands  pr«Mluce<i  no  cattle,  either  wild  or  domestic.  Columbus 
relates  tliat  he  found  deer  on  Trinidad,  probably  because  it 
was  s(»  near  tirrra  firme,  but  the  northern  islands  contained 
no  (|uadru|)ed  larger  than  the  wild  pig  or  {>eccary;  the  utia,  a 
kind  of  coney:  and  the  "dumb  dog."  in  Cuba. 

So«'n  after  the  I>i<cf>very.  the  Sfuiniards  brought  over  black 
cattle  fr«»fTi  the  m<»ilur  country  in  order  to  firovide  meat  for 
f<-Ml.  This  stiK'k  increased  rapidly  and  ran  wild  over  the 
islan<ls  \  rry  early,  tor»,  the  Si>aniards  intrrnluceil  fierce  mas- 
tiffs ar<i  hlotMi-hoiincls.  with  which  to  kill  and  enslave  the 
In(!ians  These  <1mj:s  multiplie<l  so  fast  that  they  could  not  be 
kept  ill  the  settlement-*,  so  they,  ai-^o.  Uvame  wiM.  and  pieyed 
U|)<»n  the  calves  an<i  native  wild  h«»gs.  In  <»nler  to  prevent  the 
extermifiatinn  nf  their  meat  supplx,  it  was  necessary  to  |K>ison 
many  «»i  tliesf  wild  <|ogs. 

One  «.t  tile  firNi  and  largc'^t  of  the  islamis  discovered  by 
Columlui^  wa-  I\'-paru»la ;  at  <litTerefU  times  called  ilispani(»la. 
Saiiio  nojniiiijo.  and  Haiti.  •  The  Indians  calle<i  their  island 
.\yte.  .ifil  Haiti  it  shovdd  Ik' »  Here,  the  Sfanish  cattle  t1-»ur- 
i^'he*'  ^"  .d»'.indantly  that  the  increase  "passcth  man***  reason  to 
U'lieve  *'"  F(»rcigners.  mostly  French  and  English,  hunted 
the  e  wil  I  .  .ittle  f'-r  their  meat,  tallou,  and  hides,  and  de\elo|>e«l 
a  reriil.»r  ituhiHtry      The  hi^les  were  carried  tt>  the  pi»rt    where 

*  T'  r  lall  -.f  (Ji:rlt<*\-.  |-<o  ti4>h;an  ;.!  T^-rttii;.!.  iti  1^1.  Kilirii  t!:r  French 
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they  were  bought  by  navigators,  by  bondsmen^  who  engaged 
themselves  to  serve  tfiree  years,  and  hence  were  called  cngagis,^ 
These  men  hunted  in  small  parties  on  foot,  and  used  a  musket 
or  buccaneering-piece,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  shooting  an 
ounce  bullet  Their  skill  in  shooting,  acquired  in  hunting  cattle, 
is  one  of  the  factors  which  made  them  successful  when  engEg- 
mg  an  enemy.  In  addition,  they  carried  four  knives,  a  bayonet, 
a  quantity  of  the  best  French  powder  in  a  waxed  calabash,  qnd 
a  small  tent.  These  equipments,  with  a  supply  of  dried  beef, 
made  them  well  prepared  for  an  expedition  on  very  diort 
notice.  No  doubt  one  of  the  knives  was  a  kind  of  tnachefe, 
which  would  serve  equally  well  against  the  jungle  on  shore,  and 
as  a  cutlass  at  sea.  The  Buccaneers  generally  wore  a  loose 
blouse  and  drawers,  belted  around  the  waist,  and  hide  sandals. 
The  cattle  being  killed,  the  hunter  cut  a  hole  in  the  carcass, 
through  which  he  stuck  his  head,  and  thus  carried  the  meat  into 
camp.  These  cattle  hunters  naturally  presented  a  bloody  and 
forbidding  appearance. 

The  meat  was  cut  into  strips  and  hung  on  a  frame  made  of 
green  wood,  over  a  slow  fire.  This  method  of  curing  meat,  by 
drying  and  smoking,  was  learned  from  the  Indians,  who  called 
the  place  of  drying  or  smokehouse,  where  tlie  curing  v/as  dene, 
a  bucan:  and  the  dried  meat,  also,  bucan,**  The  grate  (grille 
de  bats)  was  called  barbacue"  and  on  it  was  placed  the  animal, 

•"A  master  always  fixing  upon  Sunday  to  have  his  hides  carried  to 
market,  an  engage  represented  that  God  had  forbidden  work  on  the  7th 
day.  The  Buccaneer  replied;  "And  I  say  to  thee,  six  davs  thou  shalt 
kill  bulls,  and  strip  them  of  their  skins,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
shalt  carry  their  hides  to  the  sea-shore/* 

"The  fresh  boucan  restored  the  ailing  to  health.  Andr^  says 
houcan  did  not  keep  well  after  six  months  without  the  addition  of  salt. 
In  some  of  the  West  India  islands  the  term  boucan  is  u?ed  to  designate 
the  place  for  drying  cocoa  or  cofifce, 

"•Also  written  barbacra.  This  was  their  common  mode  of  cooking; 
and  from  it  we  get  our  word  barbacuc  (barbecue).  In  Central  America, 
barbacoa  means  a  frame  made  of  sticks;  in  Cuba,  it  refers  to  a  platform 
in  the  lofts  of  country  houses,  upon  which  fruits  and  grain  are  kept. 
When  William  Dampier  was  with  the  log-wood  cutters  in  Campeche,  he 
slept  on  a  barbecue,  and  used  the  sleeping  pavilion  necessary  for  defence 
against  the  insects.  Dampter  writes  that  when  the  Buccaneers  revisited 
Juan  Fernandez,  in  1684,  they  found  that  William,  the  Mosquito  Indian, 
had  built  himself  a  hut :  "and  slept  on  his  couch  or  barbecu  of  sticks, 
raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  spread  with  goats*  skins." 
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fish,  or  meat  to  be  roasted  or  dried.  The  Caribs**  (t!ie  word 
means  cannibals ),  used  to  cut  up  their  prisoners  and  m^ke  th^m 
intc>  Imcan!^  This  word  was  adopted  into  the  French  lani^nige 
as  boMcan,  and  the  verb  became  boucaner.  "Les  Caraibes 
Indiens  naturels  des  Antilles  ont  accoutume  de  couper  en  pieces 
leurs  prisonniers  de  guerre  &  de  les  mettre  sur  de  manieres 
tic  claic**,  sous  lescjuelles  ils  mettent  du  feu.  lis  nomment  ces 
claies  Harbacra,  &  le  lieu  ou  les  sont,  boucan.  &  Taction, 
houcam-r;  pour  dire,  rotir  &  fumer  tout  ensemble."  (Diet, 
de  Trev<»ux,  Paris,  1771 ). 

The  cattle-hunters  were  called  by  the  French,  boucaniers; 
and  by  the  Knglish.  buccaneers.  The  latter  soon  became  a 
peneral  tonn.  replacing  and  including  ''brethren  of  the  coast," 
an<l  flibustiers.  It  is  often  state<i  that  flibustier  was  derived 
from  the  Kngli-h  word  freebooter.  This  is  rather  far-fetched; 
tlKuigh  U>th  may  have  ha<l  a  common  origin  in  the  Dutch  word 
:n^Ml^•r.  which  means  the  same  thing.  What  is  more  likely, 
however,  is  that  tlibustier  ami  filibuster  are  derived  from  the 
Knglish  tlyboat.**  a  small,  swift  «^ai]ing  vessel  said  to  be  first 
u<ied  on  the  river  \'ly.  in  Holland.  When  the  northern  seamen 
inva<led  the  West  Indies,  the  Sf>aniards  called  their  vessels 
fiibotes,  an<l  the  men.  flibustcros:  French,  Aibustiers, 


**  S<jmr  anthrop<iKi{ists  l>clicve  that  the  Caribs  were  not  anthro- 
pdphagi.  Iiiit  that  the  human  remains  found  in  their  cooking  pots,  and 
the  <le^icrate«l  arn1^  anil  \ci^s  hanginK  irnm  the  rafters  of  their  shacks, 
were  dimply  the  nati\e  way  of  curing  ami  preser\'ing  their  caciques  and 
relative*  Say*  Juan  Ignacio  de  .Armas,  a  Cuban  writer,  in  iHSU.-^ 
"Nfi  hahia  dos  ra/a«  en  la^  /Nntillat.  stno  una  siila.  de  costumhres  dulcet 
1  |»acifV4^.  I«a  fahula  dr  U*%  C*arit>e«  fur  al  prmcipto  un  error  jef)gr4fico; 
luegf  una  aluc:nacion :  dc^pues  una  calnmnu  Moi  no  e«  ma«  que  una 
futma.  que  hai  que  borrar  cuanto  ante*  de  los  lihros  de  historia.  de 
ie<»gra:ia.  de  cirtKia*  natsirale*  1  antr(*i»<>l<'tjicat ;  i  l<>  que  es  mas  con- 
solador.  dt'l  catalotfo  dr  m.trcha*  que  aun  drshonran  la  rspecie  humana.** 

I  Ik>!ic\c  the  l'aril>  Indtun^  ate  human  tle^h.  and  aUf»  preserved 
cadavi  rs  in  tl;r  v.irnr  fashion  they  currd  meat  and  fish  Fp»m  dryinf 
f*sh.  t'»  »w.ucan«nK  the  tlesh  **i  their  enrmie*.  and  then  i»reser\ing  their 
dead  hv  the  ^amr  mrfh^wl.  was  Init  a  natural  transition  Fle*h  eaters  sttQ 
rule  the  w.-rld  jti-t  a*  thr  i'anhs  nvrrcanie  the  r«»«»t  eating  .Arawaks  of 
the  W  rvr  Itiilirn  rannitsiltsm  firini:  n«.  I«ngrr  fashif>nahle  in  Ireland, 
the  JK'K'r-sixr  Irishman  leaves  home  tn  tatisfy  his  cravmg  for  meat; 
afd  .i»  1    nih!i"Ti*  in   Irrl.ind  impri»\r.  r*n'i:r.«ti«»ri  lr%*rn«. 

\\  hrp  !».  j»-i|.it!«  n  iMi'imr*  dense  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to 
fx|"l'i!  tii.inkiT  •!  thr  r.tiiniJ-.il  spare*  hi-  i.n«ji'ered  M«-'d  foe.  to  turn 
lj;fi  \ri  a  !.i'.  r  ni«t  .r.  and.  hy  initialing  *lave-lahiir.  organizes  the 
••'e\*..'  1  Ml  •  !  rx{.l.  :t.»ti.  r.  af'erward*  i-alle*!  a  vtate  "     ( (>|>I»<'"1'^«'"«*»^  > 

"'  !!'   !r*  :■  .ii:k''-.»'''   .»;'rrs  >*  a\«'ir   l-teo  »•■»•  ranr^re.  iV*t  a  ilire.  r«  tit 

**  Irf  J  ap>   XT'  t:;  //u;,/    <  I  Hitch  ». 
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The  fires  in  the  boucans  were  fed  with  the  fat,  bones,  and 
trimmings  of  the  meat,  which  gave  the  dried  product  a  fine 
flavor.  The  meat  of  tlie  wild  hog  was  also  boucaned,  and  wheji 
salt  was  added,  it  remained  sweet  for  a  long  time,  and  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  Buccaneers  for  lengthy  cruises.  When  these 
interlopers  planned  an  attack  against  a  Spanish  settlement,  or  a 
cruise  to  prey  upon  Spanish  merchantmen,  they  first  went  to 
Espanola  or  some  other  island  where  the  Spaniards  had  intro- 
duced cattle,  and  boucaned  a  lot  of  meat  Other  supplies  they 
expected  to  acquire  by  capture.  At  one  time  the  Spaniards 
tried  to  exterminate  the  cattle  and  hogs  on  Espanola,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Buccaneers  from  getting  supplies  of  their  favorite 
meat 

A  great  advantage  which  the  Buccaneers  had  over  the  Span- 
iards was  the  friendship  and  aid  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
runaway  negroes.  One  of  the  injunctions  in  the  commissions 
to  Columbus  and  the  other  discoverers,  was  to  Christianize  the 
Indians :  and  the  Pope,  in  donating  most  of  the  New  World  to 
Spain,  required,  as  a  consideration,  that  the  natives  should  be 
converted  to  Christianity,  This  obligation  Spain  proceeded  to 
discharge  with  all  the  zeal  and  intolerance  of  the  times»  and  the 
bigotry  of  her  priesthood.  Conversion  by  sword  and  fagots  was 
not  relished  by  the  Indians.  Those  who  were  not  captured  and 
enslaved,  retired  to  the  mountains  and  swamps  •  and  to  this  day 
there  are  tribes  in  Panama,  and  other  Spanish- American  States^ 
who  have  never  been  conquered  by  Spaniards  or  other  white 
men.  Besides,  there  were  settlements  in  remote  parts  of  the 
islands,  and  on  the  main,  formed  by  fugitive  slaves,  called 
Cimarrones,  by  the  Spaniards;  and  Simarons,  and  later 
Maroons  "  by  the  English.  These  wild  Indians  (indios  bravos), 
and  Maroons  were  often  guides  and  allies  of  the  Buccaneers; 
who,  in  return,  supplied  them  with  knives,  hatchets,  cloth,  and 
gewgaws.  Later  on,  the  Mosquito  Indians  of  Honduras,  who 
were  under  the  special  protection  of  England,  usually  furnished 
pilots  and  fishermen  for  the  Buccaneers. 

When  an  expedition  was  contemplated,  notices  were  sent  out, 
and  a  rendezvous  appointed.  Each  man  was  required  to  fur- 
nish his  own  arms  and  powder.  The  captains  held  council,  and 
elected  one  of  their  number  leader  or  admiral.  Articles  of 
agreement  and  regulations  were  drawn  up  and  signed.  The 
men  swore  not  to  desert,  or  conceal  any  booty.    The  pay  of 


"  Distitigiiisli  Maroons  from  Marooncrs.  The  latter  was  a  term 
applied  to  the  American  pirates  of  the  i8th  century,  from  their  practice 
of  putting  their  captives  ashore  on  uninhabiled  islands. 
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mA  officer  and  cnan  wit  tpadficd.  cootiogntl^  of  coctrse,  upon 
m^dng  cainuret :  the  ui^WstafKltiic^  beinir.  ^'no  prey,  no  pajf.** 
Eidi  dptain  was  alio  wed  so  tnti  and  thr  fur- 

geoo  fhrcn  xo  iHecei-of-eigtil  I'l  mo  aiMi^.  PrcferentUI 
ihara  w^re  ict  aside  for  the  maimed  and  wottodoL  The  lots 
of  a  riifiit  a  rewardr  '       '   noo  pJecc»*of-etgfat,  or  ux 

tlavei;whili  was  wet  500  pieces^ f-^chi,  or  five 

atavci^  The  right  Ic^  was  nimd  at  soo  pieces,  Ibe  kf t  at  400 
pic6eiKif*<ieht  The  compeniatiofi  for  mt  lots  of  nn«  eye  was 
the  same  as  for  the  loss  of  a  finger,  too  piec*  ^t,  or  oi>e 

slave.  Any  boys  aboard  rccdired  half  a  sli^ic  it^iJl  Two 
friends  woold  of  ten  swear  brotlierhood  f  aad  make  the  other 
heir  10  his  share  In  ease  of  death. 

Wha  the  Boecaiieers  saiteii  under  commisiioci "  the  Gor- 
cmor  or  Admiral  grmntitic  ^  authority  chbmd  one-tenth  of 
llie  prtfcs.  It  Li  stated  Uutt  •^'**'*  agreements  wtrie  well  oh* 
served,  and  the  spoOs  equaM  ^uled*    \'2ilues  were  reck- 

oned in  the  Spaaiah  oolooial  %u\*  (pno  dure,  or  ptM  dt 

ecft^  rraZfj  sir  ^^lala),  callad  by  clisli  a  nle^-of-ei|^ 

beeattse  it  contained  ^(hl  rcaki*    The  food  of  the 
indnded  hoiican,  maife.  aisia\*a.  potat^^cs.  fish*  titf^ ! 
and  tropical  fruits. 

The  Buccaneers  were  civii  tu  raL-n  {unrr,  and  |0od  order  and 
difldpUne  were  obterred  aboard  ship.  The  Ei^;lish  raierally 
heM  divfait  aervte  eaeh  Syaday,  and  prafaaitjr  and  gifldnf 
were  sometimes  prohihital  in  Ike  sifned  artidea* 

Captain  WatUng  began  his  command  by  ordcrioc  the  obicr- 
vanr-  '••'  ^M  Sabhath;  P-*^^**  Sawkins  threw  overboard  the 
die  id  in  use  00  :  and  Caviam  Daniel  \h^A  one 

of  hif  crrw  for  irrevtrcni  Dcoarior  whei  Pare  Labat  held  mass 
afihHshtp.    Beforeeoiiitsf  hi  battle,  prayers  for  succeaa  were 
fTerwL    After  talont  *  town,  part  wouUI  repair  to  the 
to  ting  m  Te  Denm.  while  the  remainder  woold  Ie^oi  and 
ootrafe  the  inhabitants. 

Sonnetirocs  as  many  as  tniity  or  forty  small  veaaels,  ronipr^j^- 
bg  one  to  two  tiionMnd  mtn«  wonkl  gather  for  an  CTpnrlmon. 
The  Buccaneers  QiuaDy  attidpcd  In  wna!!  boat^  Mtag 

canoo.    They  wonld  so  approach  a  gaOaon  aa  t '  ondcr 

her  guns  witlioiil  gettlnsf  in  range^  while  the  expert  marksmen 
from  among  the  bMcnm^t  womd  pick  oflf  Ae  gnnncrs  and  tht 
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man  at  the  wheel.^  Once  alongside,  the  crew  of  one  boat  would 
wedge  the  rudder  so  that  the  ship  could  not  maneuver,  while  the 
rest  would  quickly  board  her.  The  Buccaneers  sometimes  scut- 
tled their  own  boats  in  order  to  cut  oflF  all  retreat,  and  make 
themselves  fight  more  desperately. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Buccaneers  were  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, so  that  individual  Spanish  ships  were  driven  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Spanish  merchantmen  sailed  under  convoy 
with  the  plate-fleets,  one  of  which  sailed  yearly  from  Vera  Cruz 
(San  Juan  de  Ulloa),  and  the  other  from  Puerto  Bello,  Con- 
ditions were  very  much  as  they  had  been  in  the  previous  century, 
when  Hawkins,  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  other  English  privateers, 
preyed  upon  Spanish  commerce,  and  paralyzed  her  trade  with 
her  colonies. 

Plate  and  merchandise  were  the  chief  spoils  of  the  Bucca- 
neers. The  loot  and  prizes  were  disposed  of  to  tlie  merchants 
and  planters  of  St  Domingo,  Martinque,  Jamaica,  and  Curacao, 
much  to  their  profit  *  while  the  rum-shops  and  brothels  of  Petit 
Goaves  and  Port  Royal  were  wide  open  to  catch  the  pieces-of- 
eight*  A  share  frequently  amounted  to  from  i,ooo  to  5,000 
dollars."  Persons  of  note  were  held  for  ransom,  while  the 
remainder  were  set  ashore,  or  put  in  a  discarded  ship.  When  a 
captured  ship  was  held,  she  was  given  to  the  second  in  command 
of  the  Buccaneers.    When  a  town  was  taken,  the  inhabitants 

'•"Such  of  these  Pirates  are  found  who  witl  spend  two  or  three 
thousand  piece s-of -eight  in  one  night,  not  leaving  themselves,  peradven* 
ture,  a  good  shirt  to  wear  on  their  backs  in  the  morning.  My  own 
master  would  buy,  on  like  occasions,  a  whole  pipe  of  wine,  and  placing  it 
in  the  street,  would  force  every  one  that  passed  by  to  drink  with  him ; 
threatening  also  to  pistol  them,  in  case  they  would  not  do  it/*^ — 
Exquemelin. 

**  Within  the  Tropics,  by  reason  of  climatic  and  other  conditions,  men 
and  women  do  not  hold  themselves  to  as  strict  account  as  in  the  tern* 
perate  regions  of  the  earth. 

Wlien  remonstrated  with  for  their  reckless  and  heedless  lives,  one  of 
ihc  Buccaneers  made  this  ingenuous  reply:  "Exposed  as  we  are  to  such 
a  variety  of  dangers,  our  life  is  totally  different  from  that  of  otlicr  mco. 
Why  should  we,  who  arc  alive  today,  and  may  be  dead  tomorrow,  think 
of  hoarding  up?  We  reckon  only  the  day  wc  live,  but  never  think  upon 
that  which  is  to  come.  Our  concern  is  rather  to  squander  life  away. 
than  to  preserve  it." 
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ucrc  often  locked  in  «i  church"  while  the  looting  went  on. 
( )ftcnlinics  jKrrsons  were  put  to  the  torture  to  make  them  dis- 
close hidden  treasure. 

It  i?»  unduubtctlly  true,  that  it  was  the  success  of  the  Buc- 
cancer>  which  forced  Spain,  in  1670,  to  make  a  treaty  with 
lui^jlaml.  In  this  "Treaty  of  America/*  as  it  is  called,  peace  was 
dotlarcd  between  SfKiin  and  Great  i^ritain ;  and  the  latter  should 
h«'M  all  lands  and  colonies  in  America  then  in  possession  of 
Hri'i-h  >iil)jccts.  In  addition.  U)th  S|>aniards  and  Knglishmen 
were  !«»rl)iddrn  to  trade  or  sail  to  any  places  whatsoever  under 
the  «!oniinii»n  of  the  other  without  f>articular  licen>e.  This 
restriction  on  trade  stirred  up  the  Buccaneers  anew,  and  brought 
about  Morgan's  raid  (»n  Chagre  and  Panama. 

<  >n  account  of  local  conditions,  and  in  spite  of  treaties  be- 
tween the  h<»me  governments,  there  couhl  be  **no  peace  beyond 
the  line."  v)  the  saying  went.  As  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  just 
liefore  his  l)eheading,  wrote  to  I-ord  Carew :  "To  breake  peace 
where  there  i*^  noe  f>eace,  itt  cannott  l)ee."  By  "line"  was 
meant  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  was  crossed  in  reaching  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main  ;  and  not  the  Equator,  as  wc 
now  un<!cTstand  the  term.  In  those  days,  greenhorn  sailors  and 
|>assen>,'trs  received  a  baptism  of  sea-water,  or  paitl  a  forfeit, 
on  crossing  l>oth  Tropics.  Or.  it  may  have  referred  to  that 
"line  of  demarcation."  <lrawn  by  the  Pof>e  one  hundre<l  leagues 
west  of  the  Cajv  de  \'erd  islands. 

The  P.iiocaneers  were  a  New  Wr^rld  analogue  to  the  Vikings: 
such  as  c«»nld  only  tlevelop  in  an  unsettled  country,  and  where 
i^nat  iroasnre  was  to  t)e  secure*!  by  sea  and  land.  Their  lives 
>%rrr  hilt  •!  with  heri»ic  or  savage  difds  Dampier  always  refer* 
to  tl'.r  I'nccamers.  as  privateers.  K\«juemelin  calls  them  pirates. 
Th<  ir  •  nr  i;reat  Inuid  and  characteristic  was  thrir  unvarying 
rmp?tv  t»  Strain  If  we  include  the  iMh  century  privateers, 
this  1. -.*e  confederacy  against  Spain  existed  for  nearly  two 
hnrvlrrr!  year<.  The  Buccaneers  were  utilize*!.  taxe«!.  or  hange<l 
l>v  thr  liMTTu-  i:«>vcrnments  for  reasons  of  state. 

The  !*riTii  h  people  have  always  rei:ar«!ed  with  svtnf>athv  and 

"  \'  ».r-  •••f  r.:.  .  .ttjrrr-*  ri.trrecl  the  Spatn-l:  ^Jv-irJic  \\\r  r.ni:li%h 
vk      :  :     \\     r     •   \\.r   i'lMkjrs    an'l  harV   .ri^l   %"  is\\  c\rT\\h\v^   ^^\^^^  their 

I  *  r'\'.!  ;p  .ill  *\\r  \v'\\M\  !<mns  Mnirr  th*-  ."^faniMj  r».ivrrnmefH 
tf  .•  •'«-  :  i.r  ..f  the  V:rfc:»ii  \l4r'..  .H'«l  ?  thcr  wint".  ifcith  w»Moh  all 
•«'  r  ■  r  '  .  .xxr  hllr.l.  afr  ;  .iintr.l  .f  :tT  Ir  liar  C'-'iiilrx-r.  .ir-l  partly 
..  ..  :•'..,!  .lr^^^  t>:?  in  thr  \>*mv^  mhuh  are  inhahttrtl  rhirflv  by 
<:•.!:     •  :.  !'•••   saint*  c-  nt^.rtn  tt>  thr   Sj»an»-h  »;arh  jn<!  c  .inj»Irxi.«n  **— 
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admiration  the  daring  exploits  of  their  pioneers  in  the  West 
Indies.    Says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  writing  in  1781 — 

"England,  France,  and  HoHand,  had  sent,  at  different  times^ 
considerable  fleets  into  the  New  World.  The  intemperance  of 
tlie  climate,  the  want  of  subsistence,  the  dejection  of  the  troops, 
rendered  the  vast  concerted  schemes  tinsuccessfuL  Neither  of 
these  nations  acquired  any  national  glory,  nor  made  any  consid- 
erable progress  by  them.  Upon  the  very  scene  of  liieir  dis- 
grace, and  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  so  shamefully 
repulsed,  a  small  number  of  adventurers,  who  had  no  other 
resources  to  enable  tliem  to  carry  on  a  war,  but  what  the  war 
itself  aflForded  them,  succeeded  in  the  most  difficult  enterprises. 
They  supplied  the  want  of  numbers  and  of  power,  by  their 
activity,  their  vigilance,  and  bravery.  An  unbounded  passion 
for  liberty  and  independence,  excited  and  kept  up  in  them  that 
energy  of  soul  that  enables  one  to  undertake  and  execute  every 
thing;  it  produced  that  vigor,  that  superiority  in  action,  which 
the  most  approved  military  discipline,  the  most  powerful  com- 
binations of  strength,  the  best  regulated  governments,  the  most 
honorable  and  most  striking  rewards  and  marks  of  distinction, 
will  never  be  able  to  excite."     ^    *     * 

•* Accordingly,  the  history  of  past  times  does  not  offer,  nor 
will  that  of  future  times  ever  produce,  an  example  of  such  an 
association ;  which  is  almost  as  marvellous  as  the  discovery  of 
tlie  New  World.  Nothing  but  this  event  could  have  given  rise 
to  it,  by  collecting  together,  in  those  distant  regions,  all  the  men 
of  the  highest  impetuosity,  and  energy  of  soul  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  our  States,''    VoL  V.,  p.  78. 

i 

One  of  the  first  Buccaneers  we  find  mention  of  was  Pierre  Le 
Grand  (Peter  the  Great),  a  native  of  Dieppe.  With  only 
twenty-eight  men  in  an  open  boat,  he  captured  the  largest  and 
richest  galleon  of  the  plate-fleet,  commanded  by  the  Spanish 
vice-admiral.  With  sword  in  one  hand  and  pistol  in  the  other, 
the  Buccaneers  boarded  her  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
seized  the  gim-room  and  cabin.  The  captain,  looking  up  from 
his  game  of  cards,  saw  a  pistol  leveled  at  his  breast  and 
exclaimed:  "Jesus  bless  us!  Are  these  devils,  or  what  are 
they?"  Retaining  certain  persons  for  ransom,  the  Buccaneer 
chief  set  the  Spanish  crew  ashore  on  Cape  Tiburon,  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Haiti.  Peter's  head  was  as  big  as  his 
body,  for  he  sailed  his  rich  prize  straight  away  to  France;  and 
never  vvtnt  abtirraneering  again. 
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Men  of  respectable  lineage,  on  j( fining  the  Buccaneers,  fre- 
quently dropped  their  real  name  and  adopted  some  sobriquet. 
AnotluT  rlibusticr.  known  to  history'  as  Alexandre,  Bras-de-Fer 
(Iron  Arm),  duplicated  the  exploit  of  Pierre  Le  Grand,  and 
took  a  large  Spanish  ship  of  war.  Still  another  Frenchman,  a 
gentleman  of  Languedoc,  by  the  name  of  Montbars,  became 
so  embittered  again>t  the  Spaniards  tliat  he  voyaged  to  the  West 
Indies  and  asked  the  f)rivilege  of  joining  the  Buccaneers,"  say- 
ing— **I  will  head  you.  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the  fore- 
most to  cxjiosc  my>clf  to  danger.**  I  le  was  so  zealous  and  pro- 
ficient in  slaying  Spaniards  as  to  acquire  the  surname  of  "The 
Kxterminaior.** 

As  Spanish  commerce  was  driven  from  the  Main,  and  the 
pI.itr-HcctN  and  GaUont^s  ventured  only  in  strong  convoys,  the 
liriTaT.e«  rs  directc<l  their  energies  to  the  Sf)anish  settlements, 
Tl  0  first  trcc-Uxiter  to  begin  invasion  by  lam!  was  Lewis  Scott» 
\\l:«»  l<v>tid  San  Francisco,  in  Campechc.  In  1^54.  French  and 
Kiigli-h  IJuccancers  ascende^l  in  canoes  a  river  of  the  Mosquito 
5h<»rc.  just  south  of  Capt  Gracias  a  Dios.  marche*!  overland 
to  Nueva  Segovia,  which  they  plundered,  and  then  returned 
down  the  river.  Captain  John  iXivis  went  up  to  Lake  Nicft- 
rai^ia.  and  sacke<i  ( iranada  and  Lc<»n  of  plate  and  jewels.  On 
his  return  from  this  expedition.  Davis  was  made  .\<imiral  of 
seven  or  eight  vessels,  and  took  and  looted  St.  Augustine  in 
Fl«»rida.  in  face  «»f  the  garrison  of  two  hundre<i  Spanish  sol- 
flicrs.  Captain  Mansfield*  to*>,  invaded  Nicaragua,  captured 
Granada,  and  reache<l.  it  is  said,  the  shore  of  the  South  Sea. 

In  i^»^.V  twelve  hundre<l  French  fli!»ustiers.  le<l  by  Van  Horn, 
r,ramn»ont.  and  Laurent  de  Oaaf.  saile<!  in  six  vessels  fnr  Vera 
Cruz  ^  San  Fuan  de  llloa  »  IW  raising  Spanish  c^lt^rs.  they 
got  in  the  harl>or  with mt  op|w»sition..  shut  the  |H-ople  in  the 
churches,  t'-'k  a  lot  of  |»!un<ler  'au^I  slaves,  and  esca|>ei|  without 
am  fighting. 

The  \v<T-t  arvi  TTv^t  inhuman  of  the  Buccaneer  caf»tains  was 
Franc  »is  Lol.nn«»is.  a  native  of  France  from  near  the  sands  of 

*■  K.i\  r'T..  :  .!r   I.':   ".ir:  -Arti!   tr  !■     K'.jccai'rr:  if^*  To  «»^tJifi  r'r.ii*  !o  pskr 

-  \'  :r  tir-r  ^fAn^♦■^l.l  !ari!f<l  at  P.rt  Nfatina.  ai^!  marchrd  affain«t 
I  ..♦  ..  *'t:v  •  III  •  i{.:?.i!  .  {  C«'*ta  Rtca  At  Ttirialha  he  wa*  (•|»i»<»«€<l  by 
th«  <  \'  :f  r.  wV.ffi  ih.*-  Viruin  .ijj^r.irr*!  W!?h  a  h"*t  •>f  hra\rtj!\  war 
ri  '•  •  «1  'Mrrtl  "??  tl:r  Htsccancrr*  Thn  !^  \rrv  mtrrr^Mnir .  afwl.  if 
tr  r.  w  ir  r'»t  >»l;imr  tin-  Hvccarrrr*  f-r  rrl-'-atirv  I*. .r  vr.ir*  after, 
tJ.c    jr   ;•"'     -t    C  .ifV.w  •    \<^i   rtr.rd    >r.if!y    \   li;rimjicr    !•»    the    VirK'in't 
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Olonne,  from  which  he  took  his  name.  Lolonnois  came  out  to 
the  Caribbee  islands  as  a  bondsman,  and  became  an  engage. 
After  his  time  was  up,  he  went  to  Haiti,  and  served  so  well  as  a 
common  mariner  that  the  Governor  of  Tortuga,  M.  de  la 
Place  "  gave  him  a  ship.  On  one  of  his  first  raids»  in  Campeche, 
lolonnois  was  wonnded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  field.  It  is  related  that  he  tore  out  the  hearts  of  his  victims 
and  devoured  them;  and  drank  the  blood  as  it  dripped  from 
his  sabre.  He  cut  off  the  heads  of  ninety  Spaniards  with  his 
ov^  hand*  and  flung  the  crews  of  four  vessels  into  the  sea. 
Lolonnois.  with  another  commander,  Michel  le  Basque  (often 
written,  Michael  de  Basco),  led  a  party  of  650  men  to  the  Gulf 
of  Venezuela.  The  fort  guarding  the  entrance  to  Lake  Mara- 
catbo  was  taken,  and  250  men  put  to  the  sword.  The  Bucca- 
neers then  proceeded  to  loot  the  city  of  Maracaibo  on  the  west 
shore*  and  the  town  of  Gibraltar  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake.  By  plunder  and  torture,  Lolonnois  gathered  400,000 
crowns  on  this  expedition. 

Lolonnois  has  been  called  the  third  chief  of  the  flibustiers* 
his  predecessors  being  Roc-de-la-Roche.  and  Bras-de-Fer» 
Shortly  after  the  Maracaibo  venture,  Lolonnois  was  captured 
by  the  Darien  Indians,  cut  in  quarters,  roasted  and  eaten ;  and, 
tlie  French  chronicler  adds,  *'Que  Dieu  lui  fasse  paix  ct  veuille 
avoir  son  ame,  puisque  les  sauvages  ont  eu  son  corps," 

French  writers,  including  Perc  Charlevoix,  a  Jesuit  father, 
usually  speak  of  him  with  praise.  Exquemelin,  himself  a  Buc- 
caneer, probably  gives  a  truer  estimate  of  Lolonnois  when  he 
writes :  "Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  life  and  miserable  death 
of  that  infernal  wretch  L'OlIonais,  who,  full  of  horrid,  execra- 
ble  and  enormous  deeds,  and  also  debtor  to  so  much  innocent 
blood,  died  by  cruel  and  butcherly  hands,  such  as  his  own  were 
in  the  course  of  his  life." 

The  alleged  portrait  of  Lolonnois,  depicted  in  the  books,  fully 
confirms  this  estimate  of  his  character. 

The  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  Buccaneers  in  the  Carib* 
bean  Sea  was  Edward  Mansfield  (Mansveldt),  who  was  their 
leader  or  Admiral.  He  had  them  so  well  organized  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  foutiding  an  independent  Buccaneer  state, 
with  laws  and  a  flag  of  their  own.  To  establish  a  headquarters, 
he  collected  a  force  of  15  vessels  and  500  men,  and,  in  1664, 
drove   the   Spanish   garrison   out   of   Santa   Catarina*    fSt. 

•  Another  account  says  it  was  "Capitatne  Roc»  ScJgneur  dc  la  Roche,*" 
who  gave  Lolonnois  the  boat 
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Catheriiio,  nr  Old  IVovidcncc),  a  small  islaml  off  the  Mos4|uito 
coast.  ( )n  this  cxi>c(litioii.  Henry  Morgan  was  second  in  com- 
mand!.  Mansfield  garris<>ne<l  the  fort  with  loo  Buccaneers, 
under  command  of  Le  Sieur  Simon,  and  returned  to  Jamaica 
for  more  recruits.  Governor  Modyford  of  Jamaica,  usually 
friendly  to  the  lUiccaneers,  opposed  this  scheme,  as  it  removed 
their  trade  innu  Jamaica,  and  he  would  lose  his  share  for 
i-^Nuinjj  commissions.  Failing  to  receive  encouragement  here, 
Mansfield  sailed  for  Tortuga.  in  order  to  interest  the  flibustiers 
in  his  plan.  During  the  passage  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.  Another  account  says  that  Mansfield 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  hanged  in  Havana.  It  was 
not  long  before  Santa  Catarina  was  besieged  by  a  large  Spanish 
force.  Le  Sieur  Simon,  hearing  of  NIansfield's  death,  and 
receiving  no  reinforcements,  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  island. 
( )n  the  death  of  Mansfield.  Morgan  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  Knglish  lUiccaneers.  His  exploits  were  so  impor- 
tant and  <o  interesting  to  Kngli.sh  readers,  that  they  will  be 
narrated  in  a  sq)arate  chapter. 

■oftrn  written  Santa  Catalina 

rufrto  Ht'llo,  in  rrccnt  yrar*.  ha*  ««cciipicd  such  an  tnc«)n*>piciiout 
lM>«itifin  that  it  x^  well  to  recall  its  imixirtancc  in  the  early  day^,  and 
thr  niary  jntrrrvtinR  event*  which  have  occurred  there.  This  place 
w.i»  I't.t  i\\\\  the  entry-p<>rt  tn  the  iMhmu*.  and  t«»  the  city  <»f  Panama. 
h\\\  t"  ull  the  we*t  coast  of  South  .Nmrnca,  and  even  for  a  sharr  »•{  the 
tr.i  le  with  the  I*hilippine  ldand% 

'»'hr  .incirnt  city  of  Purnr*  Bcll'».  like  the  prr*cnt  town,  was  Nituated 
.-It  x\\r  hr.ii!  «»f  the  twiy  of  the  «»;4me  n.inie.  at  the  l>a*e  of  the  m'Mtntatnf 
whu'h  *urri'und  the  entire  port  in  thr  f..rni  "f  a  hor*e-*hoe.  The  t«iwn 
C":^''i*trd  ''f  "ne  principal  Mreet  extni'linK  al»»nif  the  *h«>re,  with  smaller 
street*  cro^Htiijj  it.  running;  from  thr  *kirt  "f  the  hill  t«»  thr  l»r.ich  In 
Its  prime,  m  the  time  of  the  Kalle«>ii«  an<l  fair.  Puerto  Bell<>  (*nntame<l 
i>»  h-i!sr^  1  cM^t'tm  hi'M-^e.  h«»^pit.il.  K"vernor'«  hnti*e.  Rreat  church, 
at'il  cnfurT-r*.  a*  t»rfore  rrlated :  a*  wrll  a<  the  four  ^uhurh*.  Triana. 
Nfercrd.  <',  inra.  ami  the  Shim!»le*  At  I'lha's  \i*it.  in  ir.t?.  he  noted 
ft*.iroc!y  .;»>  whitr  f.itTulie*  in  the  place  Nimierout  streams  of  fresh 
u.iTr-  ;-■'♦. I  il.ur  fr.-m  the  hillvdr*.  forming  pools  in  which  the 
peo{.*r  7  .ithr«l  r\rr\  m<>rnim(  at  eleven  t''ch<k  It  wa«  thought  that 
tl.r   i»a!T  r  iusr«l  «!>»entery. 

T^-'.sk-h  •^'-  rhmate  of  Puerto  Hrl|.>  wa«  Jn-ttrr  t*ian  'hat  •  f  V-mihre 
<!r  !>■  -  \rT  It  wa\  h«»t  hMMU«l.  an«l  •ickly  **It  dr*troy*  thr  vj|f»r  of 
tuMrr .  .M'A  I  ''trn  iintiiDrlv  cut*  ?!ir  thrra«!  ••(  lifr  **  ||or*r«  an«l  a«*e* 
rrf'^r.l  •'.  *.'rr«l.  h'Tiie*!  cattle  l^^t  their  fle^h.  and  hens  hr>iuitht  from 
(*.i'?.i^'*-r..  .,r:.l  Par;inu  drchnnl  to  l.r  rjfif*.  Child  hirth  was  hrli!  to  he 
i:Tit.  r'!.*v  f.it.il  t«»  N»!h  m'-?her  an*!  infant,  for  which  reason  pregnant 
u  •T:rn  rii-  vr«!  to  Cruce%  ».r  Panama  Spanish  galleons  an<l  ..thrr  Euro- 
pean ^^^;•  .  rr!nainin>j  any  time  a?  P.irr!..  Ilrll*'.  \-*%t  a  half.  •»r  at 
lr.i-t   a  t'lFi!    nf  thrir  men;   an*!,  on  t?ji*   acc-mnt.  the  duratmn  ff  the 
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annual  fair  was  reduced  from  60  Xo  40  days.  After  the  busy  period  of 
Ihc  Feria,  or  fair,  and  the  ships  and  traders  had  departed,  came  the 
Tiempo  Muerto,  or  dead  time,  when  silence  and  tranquility  resumed 
their  former  sway. 

Tigers  prowled  about  the  streets  at  night,  carrying  off  fowls,  pigs, 
and  sometimes  even  human  beings.  Venomous  snakes  were  abundant, 
and  the  myriads  of  toads  in  the  plazas  and  streets  exceeded  belief.  The 
winds  from  the  nortlieast  were  called  brisas,  and  those  from  the  south- 
west were  known  as  vendables.  Rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompanied  by 
lightning  and  thunder,  the  noise  being  prolonged  by  reverberations  from 
the  sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  bowlings  of  monkeys 
added  to  the  din  and  tumult,  especially  when  a  man-of-war  fired  the 
morning  and  evening  gun. 

To  the  northwest  of  the  city  was  a  small  bay»  called  La  Caldera,  or  the 
kettle,  having  four  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water,  sheltered  from  every 
wind,  and  excellent  for  careening  vessels.  To  the  northeast  of  the  town 
emptied  the  Cascajal  (pebbles)  river,  which  was  salt  for  a  league  and  a 
half  from  its  mouth,  and  contained  alligators. 

One  of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  harbor,  from  San  Felipe  on 
the  north,  around  to  the  opposite  point  on  the  south,  was  the  peak  catted 
Monte  Capira,  which  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  port,  in  the  direction 
of  the  road  to  Panama.  This  mount  was  looked  upon  as  a  barometer 
for  fortelling  changes  in  the  weather  and  seasons.  The  summit  was 
always  covered  with  den!>c  and  dark  clouds,  called  its  capiila  (cap  or 
hood)^  from  which  was  corruptly  formed  the  name  Capira,  When  these 
clouds  increased  in  blackness  and  descended  lower  than  usual,  it  was 
a  sure  sign  of  a  storm,  and  the  people  would  say,  "Calarse  el  gorro 
Capira" — Capira  is  putting  on  his  night-cap.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  cap  of  clouds  became  lighter  and  ascended  higher,  it  as  certainly 
indicated  the  approach  of  fair  weather. 

On  the  north  point  of  the  harbor's  mouth,  a  kilometer  In  width,  stood 
the  fort  called  San  Felipe  Todo  de  Hierro,  which  ships  had  to  approach 
within  half -shot,  on  account  of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  point.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  port,  southwest  of  the  city,  on  the  declivity  of  a  bill, 
stood  the  castle  called  St.  Jago  de  la  Gloria,  which  was  considered  to  be 
both  larger  and  stronger  than  San  Felipe,  the  Iron  Fort.  At  the 
extremity  of  a  point  or  causeway,  half  a  furlong  in  length,  facing 
the  middle  of  the  town,  was  a  third  fort,  called  San  Jeronimo,  seen  by 
every  visitor  of  the  present  day.  At  different  periods,  still  other  castles 
and  batteries  were  erected. 

Among  the  English  privateers  frequenting  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  Master  Andrew  Barker  of  Bristol  Like  Haw- 
kins and  Drake,  he  had  suffered  losses  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
being  accused  before  the  Inquisition,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  "In 
recompense  of  which  injurie  (for  that  no  suite  prevaileth  against  the 
inquisition  of  Spaine),**  be  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1576,  in 
two  ships,  the  Ragged  Staff  and  the  Bear,  to  prey  upon  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Making  some  trifling  captures,  Barker  arrived  at  Cape  Vela,  and  then 
sailed  to  the  bay  of  Tolu,  about  18  leagues  southwest  from  Cartagena- 
Here  the  English  took  a  frigate  and  secured  gold  and  silver  to  the 
vaKie  of  500  pounds,  as  well  as  some  stones  called  emeralds,  whereof 
one  very  large  one,  set  in  gtsld,  was  found  tied  secretly  about  the  thigh 
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■.^Tbc  Baftinitntoi  Ukom  6  Ltafnts  froot  I^Mfto  fittto)  bdwtta 
vUUi  afid  tlM  Shore  Ci^tB^  Patlter  failed  wiili  kii  Vatftbi  to  lit 
aWit  The  P^ibge  b  very  daaterotii  bj  realon  of  the  amttf  Sbo^U 
^v^Aii  IflaiMl  caUtd  Ctfathot lor  Cicmd^ 

r,— The  FUe«  «^t««f«  lh«  Sliipt  rcnk:  iWc  Sir  Prm«>ei«  Or«lK'« 
Co^i  '     (Ueoce  ti  it  cmtJed  Ii    :        '  Luid) 

d*-  ^Ulcd  Sf.  Httlt|i*i.  with  of  Bmli 

0rdiunr«  ATAi  to  :x'Kjicri.  wbo  bsvc  •  loditil^  DCiar  n 

t.— >Tlit  PboQ  wlitrt  lit  aochortd  wktn  Uit  Port  biHtd  Um. 

f^A  u.,^i^  * -  .  i?rigit,  «ii4  ■  fiMll  Bay  hard  by. 

9-  ,  ealM  Si.  Diafo't  [or  lica*i|  vitli  jo 

ftwlu..  «..^  J  ^  ^ .  ■rbldi  i»tft  carrrd  ewvr  to  tht  treat  Fori 

rcrc  bttafiiqf  Uic  fib  towarda  ihm  Town  to  nlav  agantft  tbf 
aa  tbty  fijnn!  to  ant  fnitn  ffjeTr  ll^^Jt*:  hat  PafHef  fdlt  Ctf- 

la  QflMg  «^  oot  llao  iin^, 

A.— Another  ^rdaanoe* 

i— A  Town  imtu,  wlacre  tbs  C«|4ato  landed  wHtl  lib  two 

Sfeallo|if»  havt  im  but  Jll  or  JO  Iftiu  wilk  whoiB  tt  mafditd 

!0  tbe  gffit  7u\kii  kiUT  cjadac  Triafia  to  bt  burni. 
Ir— A  Fr»rt  wHkh  thr^  wrrr  ilitfi  buHdisif  Oil  a  Hill  With  a  Rttrr 

.  tbt  MooBtami   falli  Inia  tbi  mai 
II  cofnmand  boib  Ibt  Town  aod  Xhrtr 
K  All  r  wiinn  iir^'xi  In  lilt  famt  Place] 
where  tlie  two  Pinaacts  landed  the  rtit  of  tht  Mta  at 


I 
■ft.. 


■■\ 


an  Hoor  after  tht  Captain  landed. 
ilordteMife  (with  Dwtltonii  in  it>  fall  of  Urft  Timber 


^itrt  two  PricMi  rodi,  wbkli  wort  lakan:  ont  of 

ni.  wfikfi  tlM^  tnnwd  uptm  tlit  Enemf  onfcbhit 


rnt«<»it  1 
i>— Tit' 
UFudi  Carrta« 
fbeftdoi  a  Coi 
CSoard   In  the   K. 


Fort 

*v'^rr  two  Pkota  of  Enfi  monsied  on 

Ittfinff  to  tht  Hoofe  and  Town; 

wlio  u flatly  b##p  *h*-iT  Cotirf  of 

when   ibt 

nt   Bamet 

McJd  anil  im>\)fn  nii   i^r,  4fid  Cafiain 

rti  waa  fbol  oirtr  tbt  Broti  and  tbrongk 

Guard 

f.«-Ctrtaio  "wtrj  . -.  wberr  dwtti  tht  5tr}tanl  Mafor, 

nrtth  mlwr  Chirf  iowunandeii>     Htrt  the  Rntitih  kept  thtir  Conft 


waa  fhflt  on  tbt  : 
royiea.  oooilnt  no 
bb  Arm. 
li^^Tht  Marbtt 


•If  vtt%  Mtf«banu  dwtJi 

K  wbicb  defeaada 


)  of  Cu^rtf 

A- 

from  the  UvUfiiaiQ*  ^wi  i 
i^-lht  Alcayc^t  Hooft 
Ma  KodL 

.  -       Uar^i  Omrck 
M^^^hm  Stretl  whttt  Ptdrt*   Mclcfidoy   (Prdro  MtrkotK^i   savancr^ 
with  do  Soldkra  againft  CanUln  Parbtr  win  bad  bot  t  o^  9  «Hb  bini. 


f  KJiPtr  [or  Hafboof.] 
who  fM  w^b  a  fafr  Cold  CMn 


.^Tbt  Way  tcadim  to  P^mwninii  |or  Panama]  loll  mI  AfHiom; 
wbkh  waa  bartotadtd  and  defended  bv  Gyka. 
g^  Ti^  tt^dff  «Hitr«  Pedro  Meltndaa  dwelt 


/f  I  foil  ol  aB  lortt  of  Artifirvrt :  wicb  two  nlbtra  Strttia 

or  VV_,      IfOf^tO  tb*  Wrftr-T-A  '*t  X^r^% 

Tetra 


B.— AMMbtr  Cbnrth 

r  -T^r  Hut  Tfi>iife< 

and  .SiwU4#i^.  til  CaotAr 
tbt  olbir  muMi  (or  Drmi 
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frtar,  .Some  Spanish  men-of-war  came  after  thctn.  and  the  pri^^ 
teers  departed  for  Nombre  dc  Dios  and  the  river  of  Chagre.  At  the 
latter  place.  Barker  landed  ten  nf  hh  men,  who  travelled  for  three  or 
four  days  up  into  the  woods,  seeking  the  Simcrons  for  guides  and  allies 
in  some  venture  by  land.  The  party  did  not  find  the  negroes,  and 
returned  safely  to  the  ships,  yet  most  of  them,  with  divers  others  of  the 
expedition,  presently  fell  sick;  and  within  14  day^,  eight  or  nine  of  the 
Enyli^hmen  died  of  a  disease  called  there  the  Cnlentura,  ** which  rs  a 
hote  and  vehement  fever/*  Between  the  nnonth  of  the  Chagres  and 
Veragua,  Captain  Barker  captured  another  frigate,  the  crew  of  which 
was  set  on  shore.  In  this  vessel  was  found  some  gold,  and  among  her 
guns  were  four  cast  pieces  o(  ordnance,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
taken  the  year  before  from  the  ship  which  John  OxenhAm  hid  on  the 
coast  of  Darien,  Captain  Barker  carried  these  guns  back  »o  the  Scilly 
Isles,  near  Cornwall. 

In  November.  1601,  Captain  William  Parker  set  out  from  Plymouth 
with  two  ship*^,  a  pinnace,  and  two  shallops,  carrying  a  force  of  J78  men. 
He  crossed  over  to  Tierra  Firme,  touchinjr  first  at  Margarita;  and  then 
to  the  Rancheria,  or  pearl-fishery,  on  the  island  of  Cnhagua,  a  little  to 
the  southwest,  which  he  captured  after  a  fi^ht  with  the  governor  of 
Cumana.  Parker  received  pearls  to  the  value  of  500  pounds  as  random 
for  his  prisoners,  and  sailed  away  to  the  west.  OflT  Caho  de  la  Vela, 
he  took  a  large  Portuguese  slaver,  with  370  negroes  for  Cartagena,  which 
was  released  for  500  pounds,  Cnntinuing  westward,  ^nd  not  being 
able  to  double  the  isles  of  Las  Cabezas,  the  ships  were  driven  into  the 
Enscnada*  or  gulf  of  Acle,  Parker  stood  to  the  west  again,  and  put 
into  those  islands,  whence  he  sailed  with  150  men,  tn  two  pinnace?  and 
two  shallops,  to  the  islands  of  Bastimentos,  which  were  peopled  and 
fruitful  Here  taking  six  or  seven  negroes  for  guides,  CapL  Parker 
"prcfently  entered  the  Mouth  of  the  River  of  Pueric  Brtio  the  7th  of 
February,  about  Two  o'clock  in  the  Morning,  the  Moon  fhining  very 
bright." 

The  English  were  hailed  by  the  strong  and  stately  castle  of  Saint 
Philip,  and  answering  in  Spanish  that  tbey  were  from  Cartagena,  were 
told  to  anchor,  which  they  did.  But  an  hour  later.  Parker  look  about 
30  men  in  the  two  shallops,  and  started  up  the  river  (as  the  privateers 
generally  called  the  bay  or  port  of  Puerto  Bello),  They  were  so^rn 
hailed  and  ordered  to  stop  by  the  smaller  fort,  ^^^  *-  ^,  which  stood 
opposite  to  the  great  castle.     The  Captain  procr*  landed  at  the 

6rst  part  of  the  town,  called  Triana,  which  he  scl  ,..,  ...i.,  Parker  then 
marched  over  a  little  brook  into  the  "great  and  rich  Town  of  Puerto 
Bcllo."  and  attacked  the  king's  treasure-house, 

At  this  time,  Captains  Fugars  and  Lawriman  arrived  in  the  pinnaces 
with    120    English,    and    joined    in    the    fight,      Pedro    Melendes.    the 
Governor  of  the  town,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and  was  shot 
through   his   target    and   both   arms   at   the   first    volley.     Among   the 
English,   Captain   Giles   and  Lieutenant    Bamet  were  wounded      The 
Spaniards  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  treasure -bottle,  where  th*»v  hHd 
out  till  almost  day.     Melendes  was  wounded  ir 
at  length  taken  prisoner  by  Captain  Ward,  whr 
thighs.     In  consideration  of  his  I 
surgeon  to  dress  the  wounds  of  tli 
ransc>m;  tnore  generous  treatment  ii  ,^-\  m-  v  ».,,  ^^^^KW  *  vn-  ,iif:«t  iu»r^ 
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had  accorded  to  John  Ribaull,  Laudoniere,  and  the  French  in  Florida, 
of  whom  he  cnielly  murdered  all  that  fell  into  his  hands. 

Captain  Parker  got  lo.ooo  ducats  in  the  treasury.  Had  he  arrived 
seven  days  sooner,  he  would  have  secured  120,000  ducats.  The  English 
men  were  given  the  spoil  of  the  town,  which  amounted  to  no  small  value 
in  plate,  money,  and  merchandise.  The  next  day*  February  StK  1602, 
Parker  posted  guards,  and  built  a  barricade  at  the  end  of  the  streets 
leading  to  Panama,  where  Captain  Giles  was  often  attacked  by  the 
SiJaniards  who  had  fled  from  the  town,  always  repulsing  them  with  loss. 
The  new  town  of  Puerto  Bello  already  possessed  two  goodly  churches 
quite  finished,  and  three  small  forts  on  the  town-side  of  the  harbor,  in 
addition  to  the  great  St.  Philip  on  the  north  shore.  Parker  did  no 
injur>'  to  the  main  town,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  take  the  forts.  At  night. 
Fcliruary  8th,  he  sailed  out  the  port,  all  the  forts  firing,  including  28 
great  shot  from  St,  Philip.  The  boats  were  not  struck,  but  a  musket -ball 
from  the  western  (or  southeni)  shore  struck  Captain  Parker  in  the 
elbow  and  came  out  at  the  wrist.  He  rode  behind  the  isle  of  Bucna 
Aventura,  which  lay  between  his  pinnaces  and  fort  St.  Jago,  until  Cap- 
tain Rawlings.  the  Vice-Admiral»  came  up  with  the  two  ships,  which  had 
been  waiting  eastward  of  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  *'under  the  Rock  where 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  coffin  was  thrown  over-board." 

The  next  day,  February  Qth,  Parker  sailed  back  towards  the  east,  and 
put  in  the  good  bay  of  Sambo,  twelve  leagues  cast  of  Cartagena.  Don 
Pedro  de  Coronna,  Governor  of  that  city,  pulled  his  beard,  and  swore  he 
would  give  a  mule-load  of  silver  to  have  but  a  sight  of  Parker  and  his 
company.  He  sent  out  two  galleys,  a  brigantine,  and  two  or  three 
frigates  to  attack  the  English,  *'but  they  did  not  think  proper  to  do  it/' 
Parker  took  in  water,  captured  some  more  pri;?e5,  and  then  went  to 
Jamaica.  A  little  later  he  sailed  through  the  gulf  of  Bahama,  and 
reached  the  Azores,  where  he  left  his  Vice- Admiral  and  two  pinnaces  to 
seek  further  prizes.  Captain  Parker  departed  for  home,  and  arrived  at 
Pl>inouth  on  the  6th  of  May,  1602. 

In  1678-9  (as  they  wrote  it  in  those  days)  the  famous  Buccaneer, 
Captain  Coxon  (or  Croxcn)  sailed  from  Port  Royal  in  5  ships,  with 
Captains  Essex,  Allison,  Rose,  and  Sharp,  and  upwards  of  300  men. 
They  had  a  commission,  costing  10  picces-of-cight,  from  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica  to  cruise  for  three  months  only,  but  by  the  help  of  a  little 
forgery  (common  on  those  occasions)  they  made  shift  to  enlarge  the 
time  to  three  years.  They  came  to  the  islands  of  Pinos,  and  then  to 
Fuerte  island,  .^bout  the  middle  of  the  San  Bias  group,  Coxon  met  a 
French  man-of-war,  commanded  by  Captain  La  Sound,  and  together 
they  ranged  up  and  down  the  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  but  found  no  Spanish 
vessels  to  capture. 

Coxon  and  La  Sound  then  resolved  to  attack  Puerto  Bello,  hoping  to 
meet  with  as  rich  plunder  as  did  Henry  Morgan,  ten  years  before- 
Leaving  the  fleet  at  some  of  the  islands,  200  men  proceeded  in  14  or  15 
canoes,  and  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Port  Scnvan,  16  or  17  leagues 
eaM  of  Puerto  Bello.  This  occasioned  a  wearisome  march  by  land,  but 
was  better  than  going  to  the  Bastimentos  or  other  place  nearer  the 
town,  thereby  avoiding  the  scouts  and  look-outs  which  the  Spaniards 
always  kept  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  Buccaneers  were  three  nights  on  the  wa.v,  hiding  by  day,  and 
were  not  discovered  until  within  an  hour's  march  of  Ptieri'>  Bello.  wlirn 
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Spied  by  a  negro,  who  ran  ahead  to  give  the  alarm.  The  privateers 
followed  in  such  haste  that  they  secured  (lossctsion  of  the  town  before 
the  Spaniards  could  foim  to  oppose  them.  But  few  lives  were  lo^t.  No 
attempt  was  made  on  the  forts,  the  garrisons,  as  usual,  not  venturing 
out  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  Buccaneers  looted  the  houses,  and 
remained  two  days,  expecting  all  the  time  to  be  assailed  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  fearing  that  their  retreat  might  be  cut  off.  Before  departing, 
the  booty  was  divided,  amounting  to  about  40  poumls  a  man.  including 
tho^e  left  to  guard  the  ships;  beside^t  what  extraordinary  shares  were 
drawn  by  their  officers,  owners,  surgeon«,  carpenters,  and  those  losing 
limbji  or  killed  in  the  expedition. 

A  S{>anish  report  states  that,  in  this  same  year.  1679,  Juan  Guartem, 
Eduanlo  Blomar.  and  Bartolome  Charpes,  parsed  up  the  Mandingm 
river,  crossed  over  to  the  Pacific  sl«>pe.  and  iilundered  and  burnt  the 
town  of  Chepo.  These  freebooters  were  tried  for  their  crimes  by  the 
Viceroy,  and  burned  in  eflfig>'  at  Santa  F^  de  Bogata,  while  the  very 
lively  onginaU  were  yet  ravaging  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Isthmus. 

Edxi-crd  I'frnon.  after  whom  was  named  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
Washington,  when  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  arose  in  that 
UMly  and  declared  that  he  could  take  Puerto  Bello  '"with  fix  Ships 
<.nly  "  The  British  government  tc»ok  him  at  his  word,  and  gave  him  a 
commi<^«>ion  as  Admiral,  and  a  fleet,  to  sail  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies  On  July  joth.  1735.  Vernon  left  England  with  nine  men- 
of-war  and  one  sU>op.  At  Jamaica,  the  (V)vernor  let  him  have  240 
land  trt'Oi'S.  and  on  No\eml>er  5th.  I7JQ.  Admiral  Vernon  sailed  from 
Port  R<i\al  with  seven  ships,  bound  for  the  Isthmus.  His  vessels  were 
the  Bur  ft  rd,  70  guns  and  500  men.  Capt.  Thon»as  WatMin.  under  the 
Admiral ;  the  flampton  Court,  70  guns  and  4Q.*»  men.  Capt.  Digby  Dent, 
under  O»iimodore  Charles  Brown:  the  Prtncfsx  l.ouiso,  60  guns  and 
400  men.  Capt.  Thomas  Waterhouse;  the  Stratford.  60  guns  and  400 
men.  Capt.  Thomas  Trevor:  the  Worcester,  60  guns  and  4^^  men.  Capt. 
Vtrry  Main:  the  .NVrrnVA.  50  guns  and  .vo  men.  Cai»t  Richard  !ier!>ert 
Hf'd  ill*"  thr  Shemess.  which  Vernon  nrdercd  !••  cniise  off  C\irtacera. 
**dif«!a*nirg  to  apf>ear  t»ef«»re  Puenr>  Bello  with  f»ne  ship  more  than  he 
had  engaged  to  take  it  with  ** 

(hfcing  to  0.  ntrarv  winds,  the  fleet  did  m»t  arrive  in  si|fht  of  Puerto 
Bello  UP!  I  the  -xHh.  when  they  anchoret!  six  leagues  off  shore  for 
the  niirht  \\  break  of  day.  November  Jist.  1730.  Vernon's  ships 
advance*!  in  line  f»f  battle,  piloted  by  James  Rentone.  captain  of  a 
mrrrhant  \r**r|.  ch.ising  ^mie  #/iwrJ.i-t-#M/<ii  into  the  harb«»r  The 
Sjaniar*!*^  frit  -..  c<  nf.dent  of  their  superiority,  that  thev  feared  the 
English  >%.\il«!  P't  f  i?irr  the  p<irt.  and  •howed  a  flag  <^f  drfunce  from  the 
Iron  i'a*?le  \  S.in  Felij»c  • 

Admir.il  Vrrn«  n  lr«l  his  fleet  in  the  liam^liH  Court,  with  the  blue 
fUi:  4!  I?  r  f  rr  irj.!  ihr  M'^-tly  flag  at  the  main,  the  channel  conij»rlling 
hm  t  .^tpr«u.*i  witltn  half  *hi  t  of  the  Iron  Tort,  which  at  this  time 
r-,.  •rn'e*!  tri.  k'-.t  -  ar.-l  wj»  garrisr.nr*!  with  .100  *«»lilier^  The  wind 
died  uHjy.  .in*  thr  ^d^Mral  anch'-rr*!  *  pposJte  the  fort,  and  in  al»oat 
•vkentv  \\r  nitiititr»  *  TrA  aU>%e  4««»  b-^H*  against  San  Felipe.  The 
K'rzi'.h  r..  u  cari-.e  ;::•.  an^l  in  twenty  eight  minute*  the  li\*reesler, 
f- 'lo^ir'l  *..  the  Purf  >rd  The  English  cannonade  began  to  drive  the 
Sjun'ard*  frr.r?i  thetr  BT?ns.  and  Verm  n  ordered  Mr.  Brwierick.  with  40 
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sailors  and  a  company  of  marines,  to  land  in  the  very  front  of  the 
Lower  Battery,  comprising  22  guns.  The  Burford  was  nearest  to  the 
fort,  and  subject  to  a  terrific  fire  from  the  Spaniards,  but  her  guns 
commanded  the  lower  shore  battery,  and  covered  the  landing  parties. 
As  Captain  Downing  lead  a  company  to  assault  the  Iron  Fort,  he 
commanded  tlie  sailors  to  halt,  and  go  up  in  regular  order.  '\Never 
let  US  halt  before  zvc  are  lame,"  replied  one  of  the  sailors,  with  a  great 
oath»  and  pushed  on  with  the  rest,  climbed  the  first  battery,  struck  the 
Spanish  colors,  and  clapt  up  an  English  Jack  in  their  room. 

The  Spanish  gun-boats  driven  into  the  port,  not  being  able  to  make 
any  defence  themselves,  sent  their  men  to  the  Iron  Fort,  to  help  man 
the  guns.  But  the  garrison  was  now  running  away,  and  soon  showed  a 
wllite  flag.  The  Stratford  now  came  in;  but  Vernon  took  the  Iron 
Fort  (San  Felipe)  with  only  four  ships,  in  two  hours.  The  Coman* 
dantc  of  the  fort,  with  5  of  his  officers,  and  35  men,  made  a  last  stand 
in  a  strong  room,  but  surrendered  when  Mr.  Broderick  fired  a  gun  or 
two  through  the  door. 

During  the  fight  with  the  Iron  Fort,  the  Spanish  forts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  harbor  also  kept  firing  at  the  British.  The  Hampton  Court 
tried  her  lower  tier  at  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  strike  down  the  flag-staff  of  Gloria  Castle,  and  carrying  it  over  into 
the  town,  the  ball  passed  through  several  houses,  including  that  of  the 
governor.  The  English  guns  sunk  a  sloop  near  Fort  Geronimo.  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  fight,  so  far. 

The  next  morning  the  English  held  a  council  on  board  the  Commo- 
dore, and  as  there  was  no  wind,  it  was  resolved  to  warp  up  nearer  the 
forts  at  night ;  but  the  Spaniards  showed  a  white  flag  over  Gloria,  and 
sent  off  a  boat  bearing  proposals  of  surrender,  signed  by  Governor  Don 
Francisco  Martinez  de  Rctez,  and  Don  Francisco  de  Abaroa,  com- 
mander of  the  guarda-costas.  Vernon  let  the  garrisons  march  out  with 
the  honors  of  war,  but  retained  all  the  cannon,  and  the  ships  in  the 
harbor,  the  last  being  the  very  war-vessels  which  had  injured  the 
English  merchants,  and  brought  about  the  war.  Captain  Newton,  with 
his  company  of  !2o  Jamaica  soldiers,  was  sent  ashore  to  hold  the  forts. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  were  found,  which  Vernon  ordered  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  his  men.  The  crews  of  the  Spanish  ships  left  their 
posts  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  fell  to  plundering  the  town,  so  the 
people  appealed  to  the  victors  for  protection. 

Admiral  Vernon  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  started 
in  to  blow  up  the  forts.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  President  of  Panama, 
demanding  that  the  English  factors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  there 
confined  be  released:  and  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Dr  Wright,  with  their 
servants,  were  delivered  up. 

After  several  weeks  stay  at  Puerto  Bello.  Vernon  returned  to  Jamaica, 
to  refit  his  ships  for  the  attack  on  Chagre,  Early  in  the  following  year, 
the  Admiral  departed  from  Port  Royal  with  6  men-of-war,  2  bomb- 
ketches,  2  fire-ships,  and  3  tenders.  After  dropping  350  bombs  into 
Cartagena,  and  stopping  again  at  Puerto  Bello,  Vernon  arn\^d  oflF  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagres  river.  In  the  afternoon  of  March  22nd,  1740, 
Admiral  Vernon  began  to  bombard  the  castle  of  San  Lorenso,  and  kept 
firing  leisurely  till  il  o'clock  on  Monday  the  24th,  when  the  Spaniards 
htmg  out  a  flag.  Captain  Knowlcs  went  ashore,  and  returned  with  Don 
Juan  Carlos  Gutierrez  Zevallos  [Ceballos],  captain  of  foot,  and 
Castellan. 
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CHAPTER  XXU. 


HENRY  MORGAN 

AND 
THE  SACK  OF  PANAMA. 


"Uh,   »h«t   •   ftci  of   VM«^u>Mio** 

>oaft  ol  Nrviuoc,  toiift  ol  Mart, 

Kakrtl  from  iodo«  otro*  mundo*. 

L«»cart,  Gmcom,  Porumouth  Urt, 
i*n»on  m«lc  and  dock-yard  Icllow, 
llUdra  to  Meff  and  Molly  d«ar. 
I  'ri  to  capture  Porto  B«Uo 

>a>Ifd  with  Morgan  the   Buccaneer  !** 

—  Edmund  C  Sledmaa. 


M<  )XCf  Kn|;lish  |)«)plc.  the  best  known  of  the 
Huccaneers  is  Henry  Morgan.    Spanish  writers 
often  call  him  Juan  Morgan,  and  he  is  some- 
times designate<i  Henry  John  Morgan.  Morgmn 
was   f)om   about  1635.  at  Llanrhymny,  Glam* 
or^anshire,  in  Wales ;  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Rr)l)ert  Morgan,  "a  rich  Yoeman  or  farmer  of 
K'xwl  <|uality/'    While  yet  young,  he  left  home 
an<l  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  kidnapped 
and  sent  to  Barba<l<»s.  at  which  place  he  was 
^*A<1  as  a  bondsman,  like  so  many  other  Euro- 
I)oan<   wh«»  went  to  the  West  Indies  at  this 
j»eri<)d. 
AfttT  ^crvini^  his  time.  Morgan  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
joined  the  Huccaneers  and  rose  rapiflly  into  favor.     His  uncle. 
O'inncl  IMward  Morgan,  came  out  as  I  jeutenant-rfovernor  of 
Jarn.iit.i  in  }f^K\.  but  died  the  folUnving  year  in  the  attack  on  St. 
Kti^-t.iTivs.     HeiTv  Morgan  wa«i  n<»t  in  thi^  exj>editi*>n.  but  was 
cnc  t'i  \hv  I  .ijitainN  in  Man«itield'<  expedition  against  Curacao. 
in  ](it^' 

Aftrr  'r\r'al  venture^,  he  acnirnnlatetl  enough  money,  witli 
the  help  -f  -t^'v.*-  <f»fnra'!e<.  to  buy  a  «^hip.  Morgan  was  electrd 
captain,  an'!  «."rrre«!ed  in  capturing  •several  Sf»«ni«ih  vessels  «iff 
the  Cat  '1  CaiiTpeche.     Prol»ably  he  wa<  that  Morgan  wh*>.  in 
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January,  1665,  went  up  the  Tabasco  river  in  Campeche,  with 
Captains  Morris  and  Jacknian,  when  they  took  and  plundered 
Vildemos ;  after  which,  they  seized  Tnixillo,  in  Honduras ; 
and  then  went  up  the  San  Juan  river  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  and 
sacked  the  city  of  Granada,  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
Captain  Mansfield,  who  made  him  his  vice-admiral  in  the  attack 
on  Santa  Catarina. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mansfield,  in  1668,  Morgan  cap- 
tured and  looted  the  town  of  Puerto  Principe,  in  Cuba.  The 
Spaniards  still  claimed  Jamaica,  and  Governor  Modyford  had 
instigated  tliis  expedition  to  discover  plans  of  an  attempt  to 
retake  the  island.  In  this  affair,  the  French  members  of  his 
company  began  those  complaints  of  unfair  treatment  which  con- 
tinued throughout  Morgan's  career.  He  got  but  fifty  thousand 
pesos,  as  a  Spanish  prisoner  aboard  his  ship  escaped  to  the 
shore  and  warned  the  people. 

His  next  expedition  was  against  Puerto  Bcllo,  which  was, 
says  Exquemelin,  the  strongest  possession  of  the  King  of  Spain 
in  the  West  Indies,  excepting  Havana  and  Cartagena.  "It  is 
judged  to  be  the  strongest  place  that  the  King  of  Spain  pos- 
sesses in  all  the  West  Indies,  excepting  two,  that  is  to  say 
Havana  and  Cartagena,  Here  are  the  castles,  almost  inex- 
pugnable, that  defend  the  city,  being  situated  at  the  entry  of 
the  port ;  so  that  no  ship  or  boat  can  pass  without  permission. 
The  garrison  consists  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  the  town 
constantly  inhabited  by  four  hundred  families,  more  or  less. 
The  merchants  dwell  not  here,  but  only  reside  for  awhile,  when 
the  galleons  come  or  go  from  Spain ;  by  reason  of  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  certain  vapours  that  exhale  from 
the  mountains.  Notwithstanding,  their  chief  warehouses  are  at 
Porto  Bello.  howbeit  their  habitations  be  all  the  year  long  at 
Panama ;  whence  they  bring  the  plate  upon  mules  at  such  times 
as  the  fair  begins,  and  when  the  ships,  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Negroes,  arrive  here  to  sell  slaves.'*  Morgan  did  not 
disclose  his  plans,  but  sailed  with  nine  vessels,  and  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  nearly  all  English,  towards  the  Isth* 
mus.  When  he  told  his  captains  and  men  of  his  intention  to 
attack  Puerto  Bello,  some  of  them  objected  on  the  grounds  of 
his  small  force;  to  which  Morgan  replied,  **If  our  number  is, 
small,  our  hearts  are  great,  and  the  fewer  persons  we  are*  the ' 
more  union  and  better  shares  we  shall  have  in  the  spoils."  They  * 
sailed  first  to  Puerto  de  Naos,  now  known  as  Limon  Bay,  the. 
port  of  Colon.    The  following  places  are  not  so  easily  identified  li 
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*' Being  coiiic  to  thiii  place,  they  mounte<I  the  river  in  their  ships. 
a>  far  as  another  har!)our  callc<l  Puerti)  Pontin  (Ponton); 
whvre  tlicy  came  to  an  anchor.  Here  ilicy  put  themselves 
immediately  into  Ixiat-*  and  canoe^,  leaving  in  the  shijis  only 
a  few  men  t<>  keep  them  an<l  c«in<luct  them  the  next  day  to 
the  |>ort.  AIxMit  midnight  they  came  to  a  certain  place  calle<l 
E>tera  longa  Lemt»s.'  where  they  all  went  on  shore.  an<I  marched 
by  lan<I  t«»  the  tirst  |>o>t.s  of  the  city." 

Morgan  wa^  much  a<;si>ted  by  one  of  his  crew,  an  Mngli^h- 
man.  \\h«»  formerly  had  been  a  f)riv>ner  in  Puerto  Bello.  It 
was  rumored  that  **everal  Engli'^hmen.  among  them  I^rince 
Maurice,  were  tlien  confinetl  in  the  <lungcons.  The  place  was 
surronndol.  and  the  sentinel  caf>ture<l.  Surrender  wa<i  de- 
manded. t)therwisc  no  ({uarter  would  be  given.  Puerto  Bcllo 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  troops, 
liesideN  four  hundreil  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
castle  of  Triana  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  was  first 
attacke<l  and  captured.  Because  its  ile fender^  refused  to  sur- 
render. Morgan  shut  them  up  in  the  castle  and  fire<l  the  maga- 
zine :  thereby  destroying  fioth  castle  ami  garrison.  In  the  mean- 
time the  town  |>eoplc  hail  tlefi,  first  hiding  their  valuables  or 
casting  them  into  wells. 

The  <fOvernor  rallied  his  men  an<l  retired  to  the  strongest 
remaining  fort,  where  he  kept  uf>  the  fight  from  break  of  day 
till  n*i*»n.  Morgan  was  alm*»^t  in  des|«iir  of  taking  the  castle, 
when  he  conceive*!  the  plan  of  having  a  numf>er  of  wide  wt»den 
lad<ler<  made,  so  broad  that  three  t»r  f«nir  men  at  once  might 
ascent!  by  them,  which  he  ff»rced  the  priests  and  nuns  to  erect 
again^^t  the  waIN  The  Buccaneers  thin  ascended  these  ladders, 
u^ing  the  religious  (lersoiin  as  a  shield.  an«l  throwing  fire- 
balls and  fM'ts  of  (Hkwder  anvng  the  S|»aniards.  which  overcame 
them  so  that  they  asked  cpiarter 

The  i-rie^ts  and  nuns  tiegged  the  <  M«vernor  by  all  the  ^^aints  in 
heaven  !•»  snrretider.  and  to  their  prayer ^  were  a<lfled  the  en- 
trea'.r-  «'t  hi-*  wile  and  daughter,  but  the  brave  man  would  not 
yield      I  le  di-!  n^t  he-^ilate  !•»  tire  '»n  the  prie-ts  who  were  foroe<l 

'  r.*t' f  ■  I."i.fc:  irrtfr-»'»      I  r    "■  l.t I'l^    ?:••-  Hu-.-anrrr *  wft^t  rj«t  nf 

M.ii..*.»f::r  •  N' iT  1  il'.  .|.  .Ill  .iiiil  .if.^..'r.|  if  P'.«rf«.i  Manf.inill»  Thrv 
th*-*:  T.-V  :  '  *}-f  ■'^1}.^'\  li...i*s  jii  I  f  i*r  !  •  rthra*!  i.v  »rA,  .ir  uttit  Piinta 
\!ar^.'.i«  I'l  •  ^  v.*i\  thr\  ran^r  •  .  Ktcr  »  !.  ^  tftrvi  *  The  ;*  ■f*  •*(  laml 
fj*t      !   P:f  t  I  Maii.-jrtll  •  i*  '•••11  oi'L!   J*'t!,i  I.«»»wMfrrr»..' 
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m  front  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  killed  not  a  few  of  his  own 
soldiers  because  they  would  not  stand  to  their  arms. 

All  the  Spaniards  in  the  castle  were  killed,  or  craved  quarter, 
except  the  Governor.  When  asked  to  surrender,  he  constantly 
answered :  *'By  no  means ;  1  had  rather  die  as  a  valiant  soldier 
than  be  hanged  as  a  coward/'  The  pirates  endeavored  to  take 
the  governor  alive,  but  he  defended  himself  so  obstinately  that 
they  were  forced  to  kill  him.  The  castle  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  port  was  the  next  to  fall. 

All  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  one  of  the  castles,  and  the 
wounded  Buccaneers  placed  in  charge  of  some  female  slaves, 
Morgan  telling  them:  **Your  groans  shall  supply  the  place  of 
clothing  for  your  wounds.*'  The  victors  then  proceeded  to 
loot  the  town  and  indulge  in  all  manner  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  The  next  day.  a  number  of  citizens  were  put  to 
the  torture  to  discover  where  they  had  hidden  their  riches, 

Morgan  sent  two  prisoners  as  messengers  to  the  President 
of  Panama  to  procure  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand 
picces-of -eight,  or  Porto  Bello  would  be  consumed  to  ashes. 
Instead  of  sending  the  money,  the  President  started  with  a  body 
of  troops,  stated  to  be  fifteen  hundred,  to  relieve  Porto  Bello; 
but  was  ambushed  and  put  to  flight  by  one  hundred  Buccaneers, 
"at  a  narrow  passage  through  which  of  necessity  he  ought 
to  pass," 

Morgan  had  brought  up  his  ships,  which  gave  him  a  secure 
retreat ;  so  he  remained  in  the  town,  and  threatened  to  kill  all 
his  prisoners  and  blow  the  castle  into  the  air  if  the  ransom  was 
not  paid.  The  miserable  citizens  managed  to  raise  the  amount^ 
and  the  Buccaneers  loaded  their  vessels  with  pillage  and  vic- 
tuals, and  prepared  to  depart, 

Morgan  also  carried  away  the  best  guns  of  the  castles,  nailing 
the  rest  which  he  could  not  take  with  him.  During  the  6fteen 
days  the  Buccaneers  held  Porto  Bello,  a  number  had  died  from 
excesses  and  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country. 

The  President  of  Panama,  filled  with  admiration  that  four 
hundred  men  had  been  able  to  take  such  a  great  city,  with  so 
many  strong  castles,  sent  a  messenger  to  Captain  Morgan^ 
"desiring  him  to  send  him  some  small  pattern  of  those  arms 
wherewith  he  had  taken  with  such  violence  so  great  a  city/' 
Morgan  gave  the  man  a  pistol  and  a  few  small  bullets  of  lead, 
to  carry  back  to  his  master;  with  this  answer:  "He  desired 
him  to  accept  that  slender  pattern  of  the  arms  wherewith  he  had 
raken  Porto  Bello,  and  keep  them  for  a  twelvemonth;  after 
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^rhich  time  be  pramiMd  to  oooie  to  Panama  and  fetch  tbem 

awaj."* 

The  Pretident  looii  returned  these  to  Morgan*  ihankiitf  him 
for  Uie  favor  of  lending  him  such  vreapcms  a»  he  needed  not; 
and,  as  iUuittaltfic  the  polite  uiafei  of  the  times,  atto  tent 
Captain  Momn  an  emerald  tet  in  a  ring  of  gold,  wtth  this 
meitige:  *'Tiiai  be  desired  hbi  not  to  giire  himself  ibe  labor 
'  of  eomlni[  to  Panama,  ai  be  had  done  to  Porto  Bello ;  for  be 
'  liii]  fi  htm^  be  ihould  mit  ipeed  to  well  bcre  as  be  had 

doi 

Morg.^  .)  1  lits  men  sailed  away  to  the  south  coasi  of  Cuba« 
whr*-    '  *'  **-  booty  was  made     The  ready  money 

anv  cd  and  fifty  tliouianiJ  pteces-of^d^i 

besiUc^  ulks«  linens,  aiul  other  merchandtie 

The  Buccaneers  tbm  returned  to  their  rendetvous  in  Jamaica, 
and  cave  themselves  up  to  dehatsdiery;  ^^'Spending  with  bugh 
prodlkaltty  what  odiert  had  gained  with  no  vtiall  labor  and 
•oO.** 

Mornn's  official  report  of  hti  Porto  Bello  expedition^  foond 
in  the  State  Papcn/'  differs  considerably  from  ExquemeBn. 
Morgan  relates  that  Porto  Belk>  was  left  in  as  good  condition 
as  he  f  •  » 'f  •»  and  that  the  people  had  been  well  treated; 
*^ievent  f  great  qtsality  and  other  prisoners  who  were 

offered  uior  liberty  to  go  to  the  president's  camp  refused,  say- 
ing they  were  now  prisoners  to  a  person  of  qinlity,  who  was 
more  tender  of  their  booom's  than  thef  doohled  to  find  in  the 
prettdent'f  ramp ;  and  so  roluntarily  continued  whh  them.** 

Gov>  rd  was  somewhat  in  doobi  how  the  capture  of 

Ptorlo  Bcuo  might  be  regarded  in  Rugiandt  as  Morgan's  cam* 
mission  was  onqr  to  war  against  stains*  Neferthelesn  the  gov- 
ernor gave  Mofgui  another  oomntisnon  shortly  afterwards 


Not  long  after  tlie  loot  of  Porto  Bello.  the  Boccaneert  of 
Jamaica  delcnnbcd  to  go  on  another  wnttirc.  Morgan  notified 
the  commandos  to  meet  ai  l$h  4r  h  Kece  (Isle  i  Vacbe)  on 
tbesoiri  Inle  there,  be  increeiid  Ma  o^wpih 

larityv  tdhly  seising  a  hu^  ship  iNdoim 

to  some  French  /Itfriutwrr  who  woold  not  foin  him.     This 
trtacberoitt  act  was  soon  fott-^w*^  i»v  r<»frtbation. 

Having  decided  at  a  cou  watt  for  the  Spanish 

Mia  at  the  ishmd  of  Savona.  the  luigiish  proceeded  m  nre  off 
I.  and  drink  naany  faeallto  for  ioy  of  their  new  enterprise, 
ile  moet  of  the  men  were  drunlu  Morgan's  great  thin^*sfai 


guns. 
While 
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gun  ship,  the  frigate  Oxford,  was  blow-n  up  into  the  air»  wit 
Ihe  lives  of  three  himdred  and  fifty  Englishmen,  and  the  Frcai" 
prisoners  that  were  in  the  hold.  There  escaped  only  about 
thirty  men,  including  Morgan,  who  were  in  the  cabin  at  some 
distance  from  the  force  of  the  explosion.  The  English  blamed 
the  French  for  this  disaster,  and  sent  the  French  ship,  the  Cour 
Volant,  and  the  remainder  of  her  crew  to  Jamaica,  where  their 
vessel  was  confiscated  and  the  men  threatened  with  hanging. 

After  mourning  eight  days  for  the  loss  of  tlie  ship  and  men, 
Morgan  commanded  the  bodies  floating  on  the  sea  to  be 
searched  for  valuables,  and  the  gold  rings  to  be  cut  oflf  their 
fingers. 

Later,  Morgan  mustered  eight  small  vessels  and  five  hundred 
men  at  Savona.  By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  captains,  a 
Frenchman  who  had  been  vnih  Lolonnois  and  Michel  le  Basque, 
Morgan  sailed  for  Maracatbo, 

The  Buccaneers  entered  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo  by  night,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  Vigilias,  or  watch  tower.  The  next 
morning,  Morgan  found  himself  under  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
which  opened  fire  on  him* 

"The  dispute  continued  very  hot  on  both  sides,  being  man* 
aged  with  huge  courage  and  valour  from  morning  till  dark 
night."  Ehiring  the  night  the  Spaniards  vacated  the  fort,  and 
the  next  day  the  Buccaneers  passed  up  to  the  city  of  Maracaibo 
in  small  boats.  The  principal  inhabitants  had  departed  with 
their  riches,  but  such  as  remained  were  subjected  to  Inhtrnian 
cruelties  to  make  them  disclose  the  hiding  place  of  valuables. 

After  three  weeks  of  rioting,  Morgan  and  his  men  proccedc 
up  the  lake  and  took  Gibraltar,  just  as  Lolonnois  had  done  two 
years  before.     Five  more  weeks  of  pillage  and  murder  at  this 
place ;  and  tlien  Morgan  went  back  to  Maracaibo. 

Here  he  heard  that  three  Spanish  men-of-war.  under  com^ 
mand  of  Don  Alonso  del  Campo  y  Espinosa,  lay  in  wait  in  th<^ 
entrance  of  the  lake,  to  dispute  his  exit  May  ist,  1669,  a( 
dawn,  Morgan  attacked  the  Spanish  fieet,  and  by  means  of 
brulot,  or  fire-ship,  which  one  of  the  Buccaneers  had  prepared. 
he  was  able  to  destroy  two  of  them  and  capture  the  thircL_ 
Most  of  the  Spaniards  escaped  to  the  castle  on  the  shore. 

Morgan  again  returned  to  Maracaibo,  collected  a  ransa 
divided  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pieces-of-eignt  amutig 
his  men,  besides  merchandise  and  slaves,  and  prepared  to  leave 

By  a  clever  stratagem,  he  was  allowed  to  drift  out  the  lake 
at  night  on  an  ebbing  tide,  without  sails,  and  thus  pass  the  castle 
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coniniancling  the  entrance.  The  Buccaneers  encountered  a 
great  tempest  at  sea.  but  finally  all  arrive<l  safely  at  their  head- 
quarters in  Port  Royal. 

Another  party,  under  Captain  Hansel,  about  the  same  time, 
returne<l  empty  handed  from  an  attempt  on  the  town  of 
Cumana.  Morgan's  men  cease<I  not  to  mock  and  jeer  them 
for  their  ill  success,  saying:  "Let  us  sec  what  money  you 
brought  from  Comana.  and  if  it  be  as  good  silver  as  that  which 
we  bring  from  Maracaibo." 

It  wa»-  not  long  Inrfore  the  Buccaneers  were  again  clamoring 
for  ant >t her  ox|>edition  against  the  S|>aniards.  The  men  had 
si»ent  tluir  mt»ncy.  and  many  were  in  debt  to  the  nim-sellers 
and  tnerchant<  of  Port  Royal.  Rumors  had  reached  the  West 
Indies  of  an  imi)ending  treaty  of  fK'ace  between  Oeat  Britain 
and  Spain,  and  the  bniiherhocKl  were  anxious  to  engage  in  some 
great  undertaking  l)efore  it  went  into  effect.  The  fame  of 
Moriran  was  now  so  well  established  that  they  importuned 
him  to  lead  them.  ''He  un<!erto€»k  therefore  to  e<|uip  a  new 
fleet  Mf  ships:  for  which  pur|K>se  he  assigned  the  s<»iith  <ide  of 
the  Isle  of  Tortuga.  a»i  a  place  of  rendezvous.  With  thi<  reso- 
lution, he  wrote  tlivers  letters  to  all  the  ancient  and  expert 
Pirates  there  inhabiting,  as  also  to  the  (tovernor  of  the  said  isle, 
and  to  the  planter*^  ami  hunters  of  I  IiK{>aniola,  giving  them  to 
imderstand  his  intentions.  an<l  desiring  their  ap|>earance  at  the 
said  place,  in  case  they  inten<le<l  t*)  go  with  him.  .\ll  the^ 
pe^'ple  had  no  MK)ner  understiMMJ  his  designs  than  they  tlocketl 
t«>  the  place  assigned  in  high  nuinlHTs.  with  ships.  can«K:s,  and 
lx»ats.  iK'ing  <le^iror.N  to  ob<\v  his  conunands.  Many,  who  had 
not  the  convenience  of  coming  to  him  by  sea.  traverser!  the 
\%<»(><ls  <•!  Ili^^paniola.  and  with  n<»  small  diffictdties  arrive«l 
there  by  land.  Thus  all  were  present  at  the  place  asKigneil,  and 
in  readiness,  a^'ainst  the  24th  day  of  ()ctt»ber.  W»7(>."  (  Kx- 
(jueinelin  >. 

M..r-an  >ailrd.  Xii^^iist  14th.  i^jn.  from  P<»rt  R*>>al  for  Port 
C'Mnll*'n  ('Minll*»n'  iti  the  island  •I  X'ache.  where  he  held 
c»»nnr:I  with  li:^  Iea«!rr^. 

\  !«'t  "f  P.tircanre's  were  set  to  work  «»n  nis|>an!o!a.  killing 
raMir  ;i?:'I  ciirin;,'  the  meat;  another  party.  c»»n!priHng  four  or 
five  -liipv  inuler  c.ir.niaml  t»f  Captain  P.ra«llev  (Sharp  <ays 
\iri*  adniral  r'»Il>tr>  was  <ent  t'>  the  Kio  Uacha  t«>  l«»<»t  the 
vdla^:e  ♦»!   La  Rani  heria,  a  place  famous  for  its  abundance  of 
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corn;  while  the  remamder  deaned  the  ships  and  fitted  them 
for  sea. 

The  hunters  soon  had  an  abundance  of  dried  beef,  and  in  five 
weeks  Bradley  returned  with  four  thousand  bushels  of  maize 
as  ransom  for  Rancheria ;  a  good  ship  from  Cartagena  already 
laden  with  maize;  and  other  booty  and  prisoners.  Morgan 
distributed  the  provisions  among  his  crews,  inspected  the  ships, 
and  sailed  for  Cape  Tiburon,  the  last  place  of  rendezvous. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  some  more  ships  from  Jamaica,  "So 
that  now  the  whole  fleet  consisted  of  thirt>^-seven  ships,  wherein 
were  two  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  mariners  and  boys ;  the 
Admiral  hereof  was  mounted  with  twenty-two  great  guns,  and 
six  small  ones,  of  brass;  the  rest  carried  some  twenty,  some 
sixteen,  some  eighteen,  and  the  smallest  vessel  at  least  fotir; 
besides  which  they  had  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  fire* 
balls,  with  other  inventions  of  powder." 

Morgan's  present  commission  gave  him  free  hand  against 
Spain,  and  further  stated  that  "as  there  is  no  other  pay  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fleet,  they  shall  have  all  the  goods  and 
merchandise  that  shall  be  gotten  in  this  expedition,  to  be 
divided  amongst  them  according  to  their  rules."  Pursuant  to 
his  authority  as  admiral,  Morgan  then  issued  sub-commissions 
to  his  vice-admiral  and  captains. 

On  the  second  of  December,  the  thirty-seven  captains  met 
and  drew  up  articles  of  agreement  for  the  division  of  the 
spoils.  Morgan  should  receive  one-hundredth  of  the  whole; 
every  captain  was  to  have  the  shares  of  eight  men  for  the 
expenses  of  his  ship,  besides  his  own  share ;  the  surgeon  should 
have  two  hundred  pieces-of-eight  for  his  chest  of  medicaments, 
in  addition  to  his  ordinary  pay ;  and  the  carpenter  an  extra  one 
hundred  pesos.  Recompenses  for  the  maimed,  and  rewards  for 
bravery,  were  regulated  much  higher  than  usual. 

The  council  then  considered  whether  to  go  against  Cartagena, 
Panama,  or  Vera  Cruz,  The  lot  fell  upon  Panama;  believed  to 
be  the  richest  of  the  three.  Another  reason  was  '*that  it  stands 
most  for  the  good  of  Jamaica  and  safety  of  us  all  to  take 
Panama,  the  president  thereof  having  granted  several  com- 
missions against  the  English/' 

The  Buccaneers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  routes  to  Panama, 
so  in  order  to  procure  guides,  they  determined  to  retake  the 
island  of  St,  Catharine  ( Santa  Catarina) .  now  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  by  the  Spaniards,  trusting  to  find  there  banditti  and 
outlaws  familiar  w^ith  Panama  and  its  approaches.    Flying  the 
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Ih^  the  ncet  lailed  (roai  Cape  TitNiroii  (Ibe  MUb- 
eoiHer  of  liaiti ).  Uic  iixleetith  diy  of  December,  i^; 
attit  an  the  foiinh  day  amved  at  Sc  Catharine,  and  ttmicnuned 
the  i^arrisot)  to  turreiider. 

The  Spaniardi  had  fx>  Abow  aninat  ttith  a  large  armada« 
but  in  rirtjer  Ui  save  his  face  the  Goremor  1  that  Cap- 

um  Mor^^an  would  be  pleased  to  use  a  c  trataipeni  of 

war«  for  the  better  sa ring  of  his  own  credit,  and  the  rrputa- 
Ijoa  of  his  officers  both  abroad  and  at  bome.^*  In  other  words, 
a  sham  fif^bt  was  arranged  whkb  waged  fiercely  throughout  the 
n'  '  f  diin'ng  which  much  powder  was  ooniarocd.     The 

f.  t.  Jerome,  the  battery  tailed  St  Matlbew,  and  tlie 

castle  of  Santa  Teresa  fell  in  turn ;  and  soon  all  of  the  nine 
fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Real  war  was 
then  made  ai^ainit  the  poultry  and  cattk  by  the  hungry  Bucoi* 
neers. 

The  popolatioa  of  the  island,  male  and  fanate*  onrohered^  in 
all.  four  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  faicliidfng  one  hundred  atid 
ninety  sohfiers.  Among  tin-  Mon*  were  two  Indians  and  a 
nralatto  from  Panama,  aware  that  thetr  own 

Mople  would  probably  sur  ru  ignorance  of  the  road  to 

PaMma,  but  the  negro  b*  tbem.    After  one  had  been 

broken  on  the  rack  nntil  he  died,  the  other  Indian  consented 
to  guide  the  baccaneen, 

Morgan  decided  to  approach  Panama  by  the  Chaf^res  river 
riKtie.  a  tdectioo  which  required  the  subjugation  of  the  castle 
guarding  the  mouth  of  tlic  river  He  must  nave  considered  the 
use  of  artilltfy  essential  in  subdutof^  Panama,  and  that  tbt 
oontrol  of  the  Oiagres  iras  necessary  in  order  to  transport  it  as 
far  ai  ponlble  by  water :  otherwise  Morgan  wonkl  not  have 
selected  f^" 
tin»e  of  f 
river  hr  ' 
toleav^ 
whirb  I 

1 

l: 
a 

Paoama 
had  \^ 


'  -1  r*  ^  rrii  n     l 
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As  we  shall  ser 
Uk\1'    Ai'n  artillery,    wmcn  nc  w** 
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1  hed  Cmoea^  and  tvm  whUn  aigbi  of 

: :  9ems  to  have  been  cotfrdv  foreotten. 
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fake  the  castle  of  Chagre  {San  Lorenzo) ;  while  he 
reniaiiicd  at  St.  Catherine,  lest  the  Spanish  should  su>i 
design  on  Panama. 

Bradley  (called  Brodely^  by  Exqueinelin),  departed  from  St 
Catherine  with  four  ships  and  a  boat,  and  a  force  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  in  three  days  arrived  off  the  month  of  the 
ChagTC5.  "They  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  smalJ  port,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league  more  or  less  from  the  castle.  The  next  morn- 
ing very  early  they  went  on  shore^  and  mardied  through  tlie 
woods»  to  attack  the  castle  on  that  side.  This  march  continued 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  they  could  reach  the 
castle,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  of  the  w^ay,  and  its  mire  and 
dirt"* 

Exquemelin,  the  Buccaneer  historian,  who  probably  partici-^ 
pated  in  the  assault,  thus  describes  the  castle  of  San  Lorenzaj 
{ St.  i^awrence)  : 


**This  castle  is  built  upon  a  high  mountain,  at  the  ent 
of    the    river,    and    surrounded    on    all    sides     with 
strong     palisades     or     wooden     walls;     being     very 
well   terrepleined,   and   filled   with   earth;   which   ren* 
ders  them  as  secure  as  the  best  walls  made  of  stone  or 
brick.    The  top  of  this  mountain  is  in  a  manner  divided 
into  two  parts,  between  which  lies  a  ditch  of  the  depth  o" 
thirty  foot.    The  castle  itself  has  but  one  entry,  and  tha 
by  a  drawbridge  which  passes  over  the  ditch  aforemen 
tioned.    On  the  land  side  it  has  four  bastions,  that  of  the 
sea  containing  only  two  more.    That  part  thereof  whicl 
looks  towards  the  South  is  totally  inaccessible  and  im 
possible  to  be  climbed,  through  the  infinite  asperity  o 
the  mountain. 

The  North  side  is  surrounded  by4he  river,  which  here 
abouts  nms  very  broad.  At  the  foot  of  the  said  caslle, 
or  rather  mountain,  is  seated  a  strong  fort,  with  eigh 
great  guns,  which  commands  and  impedes  the  entry  ol 
the  river.  Not  much  lower  are  to  be  seen  t\v« 
other  batteries,  whereof  each  hath  six  pieces  of  cannon 


'As  San  t,orcnzo  is  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Chagres  river,  an<l  as  \% 
Buccaneers  reached  the  fort  altogether  bv  land,  it  follows  that  they  must] 
huve  avpn>;iched  from  the  eastward.    Their  long  march  seetns  to  indH 
e»te  that  they  landed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  castle,  as  no 
the  western  playa  of  Puerto  de  Naos.  but  an  oM  map  shows  that  th 
Buccaneers  disembarked  by  Punta  Brujas.  within  Little  Orange  Key. 
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to  defend  likewise  the  mouth  of  the  said  river.  At  one 
side  of  the  castle  are  built  two  ^reat  store-houses,  in 
which  are  de|xisited  all  Mirts  of  warlike  ammunition  and 
merchandize,  which  are  broii^;ht  thither  from  the  inner 
f>arts  of  the  a>untry.  Near  these  houses  is  a  high  |)air  of 
stairs,  hewed  out  of  the  nnrk.  which  »»ervcs  to  mount  to 
the  top  of  the  castle.  ( )n  the  West  side  of  the  .said 
fortress  lies  a  small  port,  which  is  not  above  seven  or 
ei^ht  fathom  deq),  t>eing  very  fit  for  small  vessels  and 
of  very  good  anchorage.  Hesides  this,  there  lies  l>efore 
the  castle,  at  the  entry  of  the  river,  a  great  rock,  scarce 
to  l>e  fjerceived  above  water,  unless  at  low  tide.** 

Their  guides  serve<l  them  exactly,  bringing  them  out  into 
an  open  s|>ace  so  close  to  the  castle  that  many  of  the  Bucca- 
neers were  killeil  by  the  first  fire  of  the  guns.  This  brisk 
defence  from  a  seeming  impregnable  position  much  perplexed 
the  I^irates  in  their  minds,  and  caused  them  to  fear  the  success 
of  their  enteqmse.  The  Huccanocrs  trie*!  to  take  the  place  by 
assault,  and  advanced  with  swords  in  one  hand  and  fire-tails  in 
the  other.    The  S|>aniards  repulst-d  them  bravely,  crying  withal : 

"Come  on.  ye  Knglish  dogs,  enemies  to  Tiod  and  our 
King;  let  y<»ur  other  ct>mi>anions  that  are  behind  come 
on  too;  ye  shall  not  go  to  Panama  this  bout." 

Failing  to  climb  up  the  walls,  the  Inrsiegcrs  were  forced  to 
retreat.  Resting  until  night,  they  renewed  the  attack,  and  were 
almost  in  despair,  when  an  accident  gave  them  the  opfxirtunity 
for  victory. 

**<  hie  <►!  the  Pirates  was  wounded  with  an  arn)W  in 
his  lack,  which  pierced  hi^  IxhIv  to  the  other  side.  This 
instantly  he  pulled  out  \%ith  i^reat  valour  at  the  side  of 
his  breast;  then  taking  a  little  c<»tt«>n  that  he  had  about 
hitii.  he  wi>und  it  aUuit  the  saiil  armw.  and  putting  it 
into  his  inuskrt.  he  sh«»t  it  baik  into  the  castle.  But  the 
c«»lt'»n  \k'\\\)i  kindle<l  by  the  jN)\%der,  <K*casioncd  two  or 
three  hous<*s  that  were  williin  the  castle.  I>eing  thatchetl 
with  p.dfn-le.4\es.  t«»  take  tire,  which  the  S|viniards  fwr- 
eeived  n« -l  s«»  sin  in  as  was  necessary.  For  this  fire  meet- 
ifii:  with  a  parcel  <A  |»i»wdcr.  blew  it  up.  and  thereby 
caused  great  ruin,  anti  no  les^  constemati«>n  t«>  the 
Spiiinartls.  whi»  were  not  able  to  account  for  thi<  acci- 
dent, not  havuig  seen  the  Wginning  thereof." 

/'mr  kmndred  tlextn 
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Cliffs  protected  the  castle  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  The 
only  way  it  could  be  approached  was  by  the  hill  on  the  east 
side.  At  the  crest  of  tlie  hill  was  the  ditcli,  thirty  feet  deep, 
crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  the  only  entry  to  the  castle.  Back  of 
the  ditch  was  the  wall  of  earth  held  up  by  wooden  palisades. 
When  the  latter  were  consumed,  the  dry  earth  dropped  into  the 
ditch,  filling  it  more  or  less,  and  allowing  the  Buccaneers  to  pass 
over.  At  the  same  time  the  interior  of  the  castle  became 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  valiant  Governor  caused 
his  artillery  to  be  transported  to  the  breaches,  and  made  his 
men  stand  to  their  posts. 

The  Buccaneers  would  creep  up  as  near  as  they  could,  and 
shoot  the  Spaniards  they  perceived  in  the  glare  of  the  burning 
buildings.  When  day  was  come,  they  could  see  those  within 
tlie  castle  better.  About  noon,  the  Buccaneers  charged,  and 
gained  a  breach  held  by  the  Governor  and  twenty-five  men,  who 
defended  themselves  in  the  most  desperate  manner  with  muskets, 
pikes,  stones,  and  swords.  After  this,  the  rest  was  easy.  The 
Governor,  Don  Pedro  de  Lisardo,  retreated  to  the  corps  du 
garde,  before  which  were  placed  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Refus- 
ing to  ask  quarter,  he  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  which  pierced 
his  skull.  Many  of  the  remaining  Spaniards  cast  themselves 
from  the  castle  into  the  sea,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  (few 
or  none  surviving  the  fall),  rather  than  ask  any  quarter  for 
their  lives. 

The  President  of  Panama  had  long  been  aware  of  tlie  coming 
of  the  Buccaneers,  and  had  reinforced  the  regular  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
more.  This  made  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  fourteen  regular 
troops,  besides  a  lot  of  Indian  bowmen.  It  is  seen  that  the 
defenders  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Buccaneers.  Of  this 
number,  only  thirty  remained  alive,  whereof  scarce  ten  were  not 
wounded.  Not  one  officer  survived.  Consider,  then,  the  daring 
and  desperation  necessary  to  overcome  such  valorous  resistance 
in  an  almost  impregnable  position. 

Of  the  Buccaneer  force,  of  not  over  four  hundred  men,  more 
than  one  hundred  were  killed,  and  the  wounded  exceeded 
seventy.  Colonel  Bradley  lost  both  legs  by  a  round  shot,  which 
caused  his  death  within  ten  days,  to  the  great  grief  of  all.  The 
church  of  the  castle  was  turned  into  a  hospital,  where  also  thev 
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kffb  out  Ibdr  ovin  deid  fror 
bniy  them« 

From  cocisklenible  reidifig  of  Bisc^neer 
pcnoaiJ  ioiowledgi*  of  maxif  of  the  filaces  tu 
of  the  opjnioci  timt  the  cftpttire  of  San  L 
Bradky  ms  the  brmvesi  of  their  ichirvemeir 
WIS  AH  {ndiffpcmiblc  precedent  to  reichiiifs 
fWer  rotile. 


Ktiftn-i'    rit*.^  from 
,  I  imi 

P«jiamft  by  ibe 


From  atagTC,  wortl  was  sent  fo  Morgm  tliaf  the  cattle  had 
faOen.  He  dumantted  ail  the  forU  on  St.  Catherine  except  St. 
Teresa,  md  burnt  all  the  hootes.  Monpui  collected  all  the 
maize,  camira,  and  other  pnyvinoai  that  he  coaUl,  and  putting 
the  prboneri  aboard  bis  sfaipa*  tailed  for  thr  Chainnes  river, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  tpaee  of  et^bt  dayi. 

*'Here  the  joy  of  the  whole  fleet  was  to  sreat^  whoi 
they  fpied  the  Engltih  colnurf  u^ioii  the  caatle  thai  tbcy 
mmded  not  thetr  w«v  *"•-  •'»'  ^^^^"'^  which  occafioned 
them  to  loie  (our  of  ;  entry  thereof,  that 

wherein  Captain  Mori;an  wcni.  being  one  of  the  four. 
Yet  their  fortune  wai  io  good  as  lo  be  aUe  to  iave  all 
fhe  men  and  (oods  that  w^e  in  the  ^aid  veisclf.  Yea, 
thr  s\\\m  likewise  had  been  pftaerved.  if  a  flrong  north* 
'!  had  not  rtien  on  that  occasion,  which  cast  the 
Piii|ni  ution  the  rode  abore-mentioned,  that  lies  at  the 
entry  of  the  said  river,*' 


The  cfmimander-in*dtkf  entered  the  casile  amid  the  accfama- 
tionj  of  the  nuccmeera.  He  let  the  prisoners  to  work  building 
new  paltaades,  and  gathered  boatt  for  the  Jonmey  up  the 
river. 

When  If  organ  was  in  Pocto  BeHo.  and  made  hi«  boast  to  call 
on  the  President  of  Pioama  within  a  year,  It  is  very  onllkely 
thai  be  had  any  faUentiooa  at  that  time  of  such  an  undertaking. 
Had  he  dieriahed  aodi  a  ptaa,  it  wooM  have  bta  the  part  of 
wisdonit  and  more  in  accord  with  Ua  tisiial  custom,  to  have 
kept  it  qtiiet,  Neverthdesa.  the  aocccas  of  the  Buccaneers  at 
Porlo  BcUo  and  other  places  ashore,  had  alanncd  the  peopb 
of  Psaanm,  and  prepamlioni  had  been  onda  In  repel  an  faiva- 
skMi.  That  the  Prtaktatt  of  Panama,  Don  Joan  Peret  de 
Gosnian«  bad  itrengthaiad  bis  def tnsta,  was  shown  by  con* 
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fessions  of  Spanish  prisoners,  and  actual  commissions  signed 
by  him  found  in  captured  vessels. 

The  raids  of  Drake  and  Oxenham  had  not  been  forgotten 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  increasing  aggressions  of  other 
European  nations  kept  them  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 
Indeed,  there  were  a  number  of  times  when  the  Buccaneers 
could  have  seized  and  held  the  Isthmus,  or  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  had  they  had  any  desire  for  permanent  pos- 
session and  orderly  government. 

Morgan  learned  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  San  Lorenzo 
that  the  President  of  Panama  had  received  notice  three  weeks 
previously  from  Cartagena,  and  also  by  a  deserter  from  the 
Buccaneers  while  at  the  Rio  Hacha,  of  his  designs  on  Panama, 
They  also  told  him  that  ambuscades  had  been  placed  along  the 
Chagres,  and  that  the  Spaniards  awaited  the  Buccaneers  with  a 
force  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  in  the  open  plain  in 
front  of  Panama.  This  was  so  well  known  that  the  Buccaneers 
were  repeatedly  greeted,  by  both  Spaniards  and  Indians,  with 
the  cry :  A  la  Savanna ! 

The  President  states  in  a  letter,  given  in  Sharp's  Voyages, 
that  he  had  sent  two  hundred  additional  men  to  Puerto  Vdo 
(Porto  Bello),  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  reinforce  Chagre 
(San  Lorenzo)  ;  and  had  placed  five  hundred  more  in  ambus- 
cades along  the  Chagres,  under  the  command  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco Saludo.  He  further  states  that  he  held  consultations  with 
his  officers,  and  was  assured  that  the  castle  and  forts  on  the 
river  were  impregnable. 

Among  the  Spanish  boats  found  at  Chagre  were  four  little 
ships,  a  lot  of  canoes,  and  some  vessels  called  chatten,  (chata — 
a  flat-bottomed  boat)  which  were  used  for  transporting  mer- 
chandise up  and  dow*n  the  river,  as  also  for  going  to  Porto 
Bello  and  Nicaragua,  These  latter  vessels  were  commonly 
mounted  with  two  great  guns  of  iron,  and  four  small  ones 
of  brass. 

Leaving  Captain  Norman  with  five  hundred  men  to  garrison 
San  Lorenzo,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  to  remain  with 
his  fleet ;  Morgan  started  up  the  Chagres  river,  January  9th, 
1671,  with  fourteen  hundred  men  in  seven  ships  and  thirty-six 
boats,  on  his  way  to  Panama.  According  to  Exquemelin,  who 
was  not  always  accurate  in  his  dates,'  he  departed  on  January 

'It  is  probable  that  ihis  conflict  in  dates  may  be  explained  by  the 

flififerencc  between  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars,  which  at  this 
time  amounted  to  about  ten  days. 
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iHth.  at  the  hca<l  of  twelve  htimired  men,  in  **fivc  boats  with 
artillery  an<l  tliirty-two  canoes."  Mor|^^  carried  but  few 
pnivisinn.s.  iKMnj;  in  j^otxl  hofKr^  he  should  provide  himself 
from  the  Spaniards. 

In  my  account  of  the  trip  up  the  Chagrcs  I  shall  give  the 
names  nf  places.  an<l  distances  traveled,  as  narrated  by  Exque- 
mclin.  ThoNC  familiar  with  the  river  will  be  able  to  locate  the 
stopN,  and  make  corrc-clions  for  di>tance. 

Fir*«t  day — 

The  first  day  they  journeyed  six  leases.  an<l  came  to  a  place 
called  />«•  los  Hracos  [at  the  mouth  of  the  Trinidad).  The  men 
left  their  cram|>ed  (|uarters  on  the  l>oat»i.  and  went  ashore  to 
slccf)  for  a  few  hours.  After  which,  they  souf^ht  something 
to  eat  am<Mi}^  the  neighboring  plantations,  but  found  nothing, 
as  the  S|>aniards  had  tied  and  carried  with  them  all  their  provi- 
sions. Many  of  the  Buccaneers  had  to  lie  content  with  a  pipe  of 
tol>acco  for  refreshfuetit. 

Second  day — 

They  ri-umed  their  journey  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
aU»ut  evening  arrivetl  at  a  fdace  calle<l  Cruc  Dc  Juan  Callr^o, 
"Mere  they  were  com|)elled  to  leave  their  Ixxits  and  canoes,  by 
reason  the  river  was  very  dr\'  for  want  of  rain,  and  the  many 
olistaclc*  of  trees  that  were  fallen  into  it." 

Third  day — 

All  went  ashore  in  the  morning  except  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men  left  to  defend  the  Ix^ats  and  hold  them  as  a  refuge  in  case 
of  necessity.  These  tnen  had  strict  orders,  under  great  penal- 
ties, that  nt»  one  shouhl  leave  the  l>oats  for  fear  of  being  cut  off 
by  the  Spaniards  that  might  chance  to  lie  thereabouts  in  the 
neiphlHjring  woo<ls.  which  appeare^l  so  thick  as  to  seem  almost 
inn>enetrahle.  The  lUuTaneers  f«iun<l  marching  so  dirty  and 
irksiime  that  they  re-embarked  in  the  canoes.  Ry  making  two 
trips.  Morgan  wa<i  ible  to  get  his  column  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Ccdro  /^i4.-Mi>  by  evening.  Thev  were  W)W  re<luced  to  <uch 
extrrTTiity  <•!  hunger  that  they  were  infinitely  desirous  to  meet 
•'Ofiu*  Sf»afiian|s.  that  they  mi^ht  roa<t  or  l>oil  them  to  "satisfy 
th«-ir  fariMnr 

K^'urth  day — 

Nfosi  ..f  thr  party  traveled  f)v  land.  l>eing  led  by  one  of  the 
jjiiidr-  Thr  rest  went  by  water.  I^eini:  conducted!  bv  another 
i:uit!f.  who  :ilv\avs  went  ahead  to  i!i*cover  ambuscade*  The 
Spaniards.  mI  o>ur-e.  had  *if>ics  a!«>ng  the  river,  who  gave  notice 
of  the  advance    »f  tlie  Huicancrr^ 
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About  noon,  when  near  a  post  called  Torna  Cavcdlos  [oppo- 
site Bujio  de  Soldado],  the  guide  of  the  canoes  gave  warning 
of  an  ambush  ahead.  Instead  of  being  alarmed,  the  Bucca- 
neers were  filled  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  finding  something 
to  eat.  But  they  found  the  place  abandoned,  and  judged  that 
about  five  hundred  Spaniards  had  been  there.  Crumbs  of  bread 
strewn  about  tantalized  their  appetites,  so  that  they  fell  upon 
some  leathern  bags  and  devoured  them,  to  quell  the  ferment  of 
their  stomachs. 

After  feasting  on  these  pieces  of  leather  they  marched 
farther  on,  till  about  night  they  came  to  another  post,  called 
Torna  Munnt.  Here  they  found  another  ambuscade,  also 
barren  of  provisions. 

'*Here  again  he  was  happy,  that  had  reserved  since 
noon  any  small  piece  of  leather  whereof  to  make  his 
supper,  drinking  after  it  a  good  draught  of  water  for  his 
greatest  comfort.  Some  persons,  who  never  were  out 
of  their  mothers*  kitchens,  may  ask  how  these  Pirates 
could  eat,  swallow  and  digest  those  pieces  of  leather,  so 
hard  and  dry.  To  whom  I  only  answer:  That  could 
they  once  experiment  what  hunger,  or  rather  famine,  is, 
they  would  certainly  find  the  manner,  by  their  own  neces- 
sity, as  the  Pirates  did.  For  these  first  took  the  leather, 
and  sliced  it  in  pieces.  Then  did  they  beat  it  between 
two  stones,  and  rub  it,  often  dipping  it  in  the  water  of 
the  river  to  render  it  by  these  means  supple  and  tender. 
Lastly,  they  scraped  off  the  hair,  and  roasted  or  broiled 
it  upon  the  fire.  And  being  thus  cooked  they  cut  it  into 
small  morsels,  and  eat  it,  helping  it  down  with  frequent 
gulps  of  water,  which  by  good  fortune  they  had  near 
at  hand." 

Fifth  day— 

About  noon  on  the  fifth  day  the  Buccaneers  had  gotten  as 
far  as  Barbacoa,  the  present  Barbacoas,  where  the  Panama 
Railroad  crosses  the  Chagres  river,  and  a  midway  point  across 
the  Isthmus.  Here  were  signs  of  another  ambuscade,  but  not  a 
particle  to  eat.  Several  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  were 
narrowly  searched,  but  not  an  animal  or  any  food  found. 
After  searching  up  and  down  the  river  they  found  a  grotto, 
lately  hewn  out  of  a  rock. 
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"in  which  they  found  two  sacks  of  meal,  wheat  and  like 
things,  with  two  great  jars  of  wine,  and  certain  fruits 
called  IMatanos.** 

Morgan,  wisely,  distributed  this  food  among  those  who  were 
in  the  greatest  need.  They  then  advanced  again  with  greater 
courage,  and  late  at  night  arrived  at  a  deserted  plantation, 
where  they  rested  until  morning. 

Sixth  day — 

They  continued  their  progress,  partly  in  canoes,  and  partly  by 
land  thrcnigh  the  woods ;  but  constrained  to  rest  frequently  on 
account  of  the  niggednes^^  of  the  way  an<l  their  great  weakness. 
The  men  were  in  such  extremity  of  hunger  that  they  ate  the 
leaves  of  trees,  grass,  and  green  herbs. 

"This  clay,  at  mH»n.  they  arrived  at  a  plantation,  where 
they  fonn<l  a  l>am  full  of  maize.  Immediately  they  beat 
down  the  doors,  and  fell  to  eating  of  it  dry.  as  much  as 
they  couhl  devour.  .Afterwards  they  distributed  great 
f)uantity.  giving  to  every  man  a  gcwxl  allowance  thereof." 

.AIkhii  an  hour  after  resuming  their  journey,  they  ran  into 
an  amhusca<le  of  Indians,  who  retreated  before  them,  and  were 
routed  by  the  Forlorn  (the  advance  guard)  under  Captain 
Thomas  Rogers.  Some  of  the  Buccaneers  crossed  the  river  and 
pursued  a  Ixniy  of  alnnit  one  hundred  on  the  other  side,  hoping 
to  catch  a  few  of  them.  The  nimble  Indians  easily  avoided  the 
Buccaneers,  and  killc<l  two  or  three  of  them  with  their  arrows; 
at  the  same  time  taunting  them  with  cries  of  //o.'  pcrros,  a  la 
sen  ana,  a  la  saiana,  1 1  a*  yc  do^s.  ^o  to  thr  plain,  ^o  to  tht 
plain. 

The  Buccaneer«i  ha<l  n<»w  travclo«|  a*«  far  on  the  northern  or 
east  l>ank  of  the  river  as  it  was  necessary  to  go.  so  went  into 
camp  for  the  night  at  a  post  calleil  Santa  Cruz.  Many  mur- 
niuretl  a^jainst  Captain  M(>rgan  fi>r  his  conduct  «if  the  enter- 
pri*^.  and  wrrc  drsirous  to  return  home,  but  a  gui<le  comforted 
them,  saying:  //  would  not  br  lom^  before  the\  met  unth  peO' 
pie,  from  whom  they  should  reap  some  considerable  adxxmtaf^e. 

Seventh  <lay — 

The  next  morning'  the  I»uccaneers  cleaned  their  arms,  and 
each  man  <!isrharget|  hi<  pi'stol  or  musket.  with'»ut  bullet,  to 
teM  his  fircU<k  Thev  then  cro^seil  the  Chairres  in  their 
canoes,  and  contiruied  their  march,  in  an  easterlv  tlirecticm.  «»n 
the  «»iith  side  of  the  river.     Snu»ke  wa<  seen  ahead,  and  they 
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hurried  forward,  and  at  noon  arrived  all  sweating  and  panting 
at  the  village  of  Crus,  the  modern  Cruces.  The  smoke  ascend- 
ing from  each  house  led  them  to  hope  for  good  cheer  within, 
but  the  Spaniards,  as  usual,  had  taken  their  departure  and  left 
no  eatables  behind.  Before  leaving,  each  man  had  set  fire  to  his 
own  house,  excepting  only  the  store-houses  and  stables  belong- 
ing to  the  King. 

The  Buccaneers  found  a  few  cats  and  dogs,  which  they  imme- 
diately killed  and  devoured;  and  in  the  King*s  stable  were 
fifteen  or  sixteen  jars  of  Peru  wine,  and  a  leather  sack  full  of 
bread.  In  their  half  starved  condition,  the  wine  made  the  men 
sick,  and  caused  them  to  think  it  was  poisoned,  which  created 
much  consternation  for  a  time, 

Morgan  concealed  one  of  his  canoes  and  sent  the  rest  back  to 
where  he  had  left  his  boats,  not  caring  to  weaken  his  force 
by  leaving  enough  men  at  Cruces  to  defend  them. 

Contrary  to  orders,  a  party  of  English  left  the  village  in 
search  of  food,  but  w^ere  driven  back  by  Spaniards  and  Indians^ 
who  captured  one  of  them. 

By  reason  of  the  sickness  of  his  men,  Morgan  was  compelled 
to  remain  at  Cruces  until  the  next  morning. 

"This  village  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  nine  degrees 

and  two  minutes.  North,  being  distant  from  the  river  of 
Chagre  [mouth  of  the  Chagres]  twenty-six  Spanish 
leagues,  and  eight  from  Panama/' 

Eighth  day — 

At  Cruces,  Morgan  left  the  river  and  started  south  towards 
the  city  of  Old  Panama.  He  sent  out  an  advance  guard  of 
two  hundred  men  to  give  warning  of  the  enemy 

Exquemelin  complains  of  the  road  being  so  narrow  that  only 
ten  or  twelve  men  could  march  in  a  file ;  but  at  the  present  time 
on  the  Isthmus  this  would  be  considered  a  very  fine  highway. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  old  Camino  Real  was  the  best  roadway 
the  Isthmus  ever  had. 

After  marching  ten  hours,  and  reaching  a  spot  called  Que- 
brada  Obscura,  they  suddenly  received  a  flight  of  three  or  four 
thousand  arrows  from  unseen  foes. 


1 


"The  place  whence  it  was  presumed  they  were  shot 
was  a  high  rocky  mountain,  excavated  from  one  side  to 
the  other^  wherein  was  a  grotto  that  went  through  it. 
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ooly  capAbk  of  idmjttifiii  cme  bor»e,  or  other  beat: 

Tbc  firim  cased*  Aod  Uie  Buccajaecrf  adymnced  and  catered 
a  wood,  wnen  they  iiw  socnc  lodbnt  fledng.  One  huid  of 
Indians,  however,  ttood  thdr  ground*  and  fought  with  huge 
courage  till  their  chief  fell  mortally  woooded  The  Bucca- 
bad  eight  tneti  killed,  and  ten  wounded*  Shortly  after* 
irhQc  paimg  through  a  lavana*  they  perceived  a  party  of 
Indtant  on  top  of  a  mountmiiu  Fifty  of  the  rooet  active  among 
lie  BuccatK^  Mo  catch  iOffiie  of  them*  but  the  Indians 

inished^  cifi  appear  in  another  place,  hatlooing  to  the 

EngliAh :  A  la  sm^ma,  a  h  mwma  c0nmdQM^  piwrtn  InglisfM! 
A  little  further  on.  Morgan  avoided  an  ambuicade  kk  a  wood, 
and  taw  a  body  of  SpatUards  and  Indians  on  a  mooolain,  but 
they  MKin  retired  and  were  seen  no  more.  About  ntgbt  there 
fell  a  (^at  rain.  The  Indians  had  burned  the  houses  there- 
abouts, and  driTcn  away  the  cattle,  so  there  wai  r< 
nor  food  for  the  invaders,  Notwithitaading.  ^.^i  .i.r^v.a 
search »  they  found  a  few  huts  in  which  a  few  men  from  each 
eompany  kept  drv  the  uins  of  the  remainder  of  the  army.  It 
filned  all  that  ncght ;  and  those  tired,  bmisbed  men  suffered 
ftiuch  hardship. 

The  Spaniards  seen  this  day  were  the  first  enoouolered  by 
the  Buccaneers  since  leaving  Sin  Lorenso.  Don  Frmnciaco 
SaladOt  wjib  headquarters  at  Baffbaeon^  was  in  eomnttnd  of  five 
bondrvd  men  to  defoid  the  pisaage  of  the  Cbagrei.  Ai  the 
Buceaniers  oime  up  the  river.  LuU  de  Castillo.  Captain  of 
the  Mulattos,  retired  from  his  post  at  Bawra  Colormla  [oppo- 
site TabemiUa]  and  fell  back  on  Ms  chief  at  Barbacoa :  and  the 
latter  very  promptly  retreated  to  Cnicet  Removing  and 
dcstiujflag  snplies.  and  burativ  houaes  were  wiie  measures, 
but  tM  auAoenl,  wiHwat  active  opposition,  to  hold  back  the 


The  only  rcsistaiice  offered  was  by  the  Indiana.     Had  the 
liards  eakMled  the  same  iptrit«  and  contimtatly  harrassed 
Boccaneera,  tboae  weakened  and  discouraged  men  never 
"^  would  have  readied  ftaama. 
Ninth  day— 

At  the  break  of  day«  **betng  the  ninth  of  thit  tedious 
Journey/*  Morgan  oootimied  hts  march.  ''For  the  ckmds 
then  hanging  ai  yet  over  thdr  heads  vrrre  much  more  favor- 
able to  them  than  the  seocebing  rays  of  the  sue,  by  rcaaon  the 
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way  was  now  more  difficult  and  laborious  than  all  the  pre- 
ceding." 

In  about  two  hours  they  saw  a  body  of  twenty  Spaniards, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  capturing  any  of  them*  They  then 
came,  towards  noon,  to  a  high  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which 
they  saw  the  South  Sea,  which  filled  them  with  joy.  This  hill 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  **Bl  Cerra  de  los  Bucaneros/' 
(The  Hill  of  the  Buccaneers). 

They  also  descried  a  ship  and  six  boats  sailing  from  the 
direction  of  Panama  toward  Tovaga  and  Tovagilla  [Taboga 
and  Tabogilla] .  Descending  this  hill,  their  hungry  eyes  perceived 
a  little  valley  filled  with  cattle.  '*Here  while  some  were  em* 
ployed  in  killing  and  flaying  cows,  horses,  bulls,  and  chiefly 
asses,  of  which  there  was  greatest  number,  others  busied  them- 
selves in  kindling  of  fires  and  getting  wood  wherewith  to  roast 
them.  Thus  cutting  the  flesh  of  these  animals  into  pieces,  or 
gobbets,  they  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  half  carbonadoed 
or  roasted,  they  devoured  them  with  incredible  haste  and  appe- 
tite. For  such  was  their  hunger  that  they  more  resembled 
cannibals  than  Europeans  at  this  banquet,  the  blood  many  times 
running  down  from  their  beards  to  the  middle  of  their  bodies." 
This  was  the  first  square  meal  since  leaving  San  Lorenzo.  It 
was  a  stupid  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  permit 
this  stock  to  range  within  reach  of  the  Buccaneers,  so  that  they 
could  strengthen  their  weakened  bodies  and  revive  their  cour- 
age. During  the  meal.  Morgan  sounded  a  false  alarm,  fearing 
his  men  might  be  surprised,  which  proved  to  be  a  wise  pre- 
caution. After  satisfying  their  hunger,  the  Buccaneers  resumed 
their  march.  Morgan  was  anxious  to  take  some  prisoners,  that 
he  might  extract  from  them,  by  torture  if  necessary,  the  con- 
dition and  forces  of  Panama. 

In  the  evening  they  discovered  a  troop  of  two  hundred 
Spaniards,  and  soon  after  they  had  their  first  sight  of  the 
highest  steeple  of  the  city.  The  Buccaneers  leaped  and  yelled 
for  joy,  and  sounded  their  trumpets  and  drums.  In  great  content 
they  went  into  camp,  waiting  in  impatience  for  the  morning  to 
come  to  attack  the  city.  About  fifty  horsemen,  preceded  by  a 
sweet  sotmding  trumpeter,  issued  from  the  city,  and  came 
almost  within  musket-shot  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  shouted 
**  Perros!  Nos  Vercmos!*  (Dogs!  we  will  see  you  again). 
A  few  of  the  horsemen  hovered  about  them  as  scouts,  while  the 
two  hundred  previously  seen,  re-appeared,  and  placed  them- 
selves so  as  to  cut  oflF  retreat.    Panama  began  shooting  with 
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Ikt  bij^K^'^t  guns,  and  kept  up  a  useless  firing  all  during  the 
niv;hi.  The  Buccaneers  placed  sentries  about  their  camp,  made 
a  hearty  supinrr  olT  the  meat  which  they  had  reserved  since 
n<M»ii.  ant!  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  upon  the  grass  with 
great  rc|K)se. 

Tenth  day— 77ir  Capture  of  ranama,  comprising  tht  BattU 
of  the  So:  ana,  and  the  Assault  on  the  City, 

January  iSth,  1671  (January  27th,  according  to  Exqucmc- 
hn).  iK-ing  the  tenth  day  after  leaving  San  Lorenzo,  the  Buc- 
caneers ftnight  the  battle  of  Old  Panama,  and  captured  the  city. 
The  l)attle  lie^an  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  executed  in 
twi)  .stage>;  the  first,  \yc\ng  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry  and  nnit  of  the  wild  cattle  on  the  Savana.  which  lasted 
tw(»  hours;  and  the  second  stage,  which  comprised  the  assault 
and  capture  of  the  city,  lasting  three  hours;  and  terminating 
at  noon ;  or  at  three  o  clock,  as  some  say. 

When  the  Ciovcrnnr  (then  called  the  Presitlent )  of  Panama 
heard  of  the  continued  advance  of  the  liuccaneers.  and  retreat 
of  Saludo.  lie  left  his  sick  bed  and  took  the  field  in  person.  He 
writes — "In  this  conjunction  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  lieen  lately  lUcKxled  three  times  for  an  Er\sipelas  I  had 
in  my  ri^ht  Ix-g.  I  was  forcetl  to  rise  out  of  my  Ued  and  march 
to  (luiaU'l  [<»n  the  Cruces  road)  with  the  rest  of  the  People, 
which  I  ha«l  raised  in  Panama.**  He  soon  retume<l  to  Panama 
with  all  his  tnrce*^.  and  prq>ared  to  rq)el  the  Buccaneers.  ''But 
what  was  Don  Juan  Perez  de  (tuzman  doing  while  Morgan 
was  on  his  way  up  the  Chagre.  after  capturing  the  high- 
in«»nntc<l  rastle  of  San  Ix>mczo?  Masses  were  being  said 
daily  !*»r  the  success  of  the  Spanish  .\rms.  The  images  of 
our  lacly  ui  pure  and  immaculate  concquion  were  being  carried 
in  ^jencfal  |»nK:ession.  attended  by  all  the  religious  fraternity 
«»i  tlu*  cathedral.  .Mways  the  most  holy  sacrament  was  left 
\:\w  vered  an«i  ex|K>5c«l  to  public  view.  C>aths  were  lieing  taken 
\\r\\  iinu  h  pi'  us  fervor  in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  effigies, 
arl  all  the  iTi'>i<lcnt's  relics  and  jewelry,  including  a  diamond 
rini;  \\..rth  l«»rty  thousand  f)es4)s,  were  laid  c»n  the  altars  of  the 
h<>l\  MT^Mii  and  of  the  saints,  who  held  in  their  s|Kvial  keeping 
the  welfare  -l  l*aiu:!.a.*     «  r»ancr«»lt  ». 

J'arh  m  tlie  nvrinnj,'.  with  dnini-  In-ating  and  tnimpets 
si.i:!i'i:ii;;.  the  Buccaneers  a<lvaiu-rd  in  orderly  array  towards 
th<-  .  :\\  They  marched  umler  the  Kngli^h  tlag,  and  Morgan 
held  hi*  CMMiniission  from  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Jamaica, 
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so  their  status  was  that  of  privateers  operating  on  land,  or 

authorized  guerrillas. 

By  the  advice  of  his  guide,  Morgan  did  not  follow  the  main 
road,  but  took  another  way  that  went  through  the  woods.  Very 
often  the  Buccaneers  were  indebted  to  the  Indians  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprises,  and  this  guide  was  probably  that 
Indian  who  was  brought  from  St.  Catherine.  This  flanking 
movement  disarranged  the  Spanish  plan  of  battle,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  leave  their  batteries  and  ambuscades  which 
commanded  the  Camino  Real,  and  form  upon  the  plain.  The 
Governor^  therefore,  drew  up  his  men  in  battle  array  on  the 
Savana  in  front  of  the  city* 

The  Spanish  forces  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  horse, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  men;  twenty- four  companies  of 
foot»  of  one  hundred  men  each ;  and  "sixty  Indians  and  some 
negroes."  Morgan  mustered  about  twelve  hundred  men  for 
the  attack.  "The  Pirates  being  now  upon  their  march,  came  to 
the  top  of  a  little  hill,  whence  they  had  a  large  prospect  of  the 
city  and  campaign  country  underneath."  This  hill  afterwards 
came  to  be  known  as  ''El  Cerro  de  Avance"  (the  Hill  of  the 
Advance).  When  they  saw  the  large  Spanish  force  drawn  up 
to  receive  them,  they  were  filled  with  fear.  They  knew  no 
quarter  could  be  expected,  and  there  were  few  or  none  but 
what  wished  themselves  at  home.  The  Spanish  army  was  not 
made  up  simply  of  merchants,  planters  and  servants,  but  con- 
tained, besides,  many  regular  troops;  veterans  of  the  wars  in 
Flanders,  Sicily,  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Buccaneers  moved  down  the  hill  in  three  bodies,  the  bat- 
talion of  boucamers  being  in  the  van.  **The  next  Morning 
being  the  eighteenth,  our  Admiral  gave  out  very  early  his 
Orders,  To  draw  out  his  Men  in  Battalia;  which  was  accord* 
ingly  performed,  and  they  were  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  Tertia, 
The  Vanguard,  which  was  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Prince, 
and  Major  John  Morris,  was  in  number  three  hundred  Men.  The 
main  body,  containing  fix  hundred  Men,  the  right  Wing  thereof 
was  led  by  the  Admiral,  and  the  Left  by  Colonel  Edward  Col- 
lyer.  The  Rereguard,  confisting  of  three  hundred  Men,  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Bleary  Morgan."  At  the  same  time 
the  Spanish  horsemen,  commanded  by  Don  Francisco  de  Haro, 
advanced  on  prancing  steeds  (400  gennets,  says  one  writer), 
shouting  Viva  El  Key  [Long  Live  the  King  I]  The  fine  marks- 
manship of  the  cattie-hunters  largely  determined  the  success 
of  the  Buccaneers.  The  boucaniers,  comprising  the  advance 
battalion  of  the  Buccaneers,  dropped  on  one  knee,  took  delibcr- 
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ate  wim  with  ibeir  lomr  cbimiy  moBkcts^  And  rapidly  emptied 
the  Spanish  »ddle».  Tiie  gaUint  Don  Frmdj^**  rrfimief]  hii 
troop»  but  fell  while  leading  the  charge*    AU  ^^  ^  agree 

that  the  Spaitiib  cavalry  bdiaved  aplendidly.  i>i'  duubt,  they 
included  tnoit  of  the  gcntnr  of  the  lalhimia,  d^tcndatitf  of  the 
Cofiqoistadores ;  cxcdlent  hcMYemen,  and  aoperbly  mounted. 

Thaai;h  the  dry  leasoa  was  well  advanced,  the  heavy  rain 
of  two  nights  before  had  iimdc  the  plain  toft  nnder  foot  and 
full  of  quags,  Ml  that  the  cavalry  could  nol  maneuver  and 
wheel  aA  they  desired.  The  Spanish  infantry  endeavored  to 
hr  hw  cavalry,  but,  by  d»nce  or  deitgn,  the  Buccaneers 

w  I  Uced  that  a  rrtAniss  protected  them  frocn  attack  exeefil 

fusQi  the  front. 

After  the  horse  iia«l  iKrcn  nc^n^  aimihilatefl  and  repolied 
by  the  Bucomeerf.  the  foot  aune  forward,  btit  met  ttich  m 
furioits  receiitxiii  tliat  they  never  came  to  handyttrokes*  Fall- 
faig  Itkewise  with  their  infantry  to  o%'ercome  tlie  enemy,  the 
Spaniards  thought  to  break  their  nmks  and  rout  the  Bucoi* 
neen  by  over^ridlng  them  with  a  lot  of  wild  cattle.  Prom 
either  flank,  a  thousand  will  bulls  in  charge  of  50  vaquerps, 
Indtat  i^ere  driven  toward  the  Buccaneers*  with 

the  in  hants  of  pYrrhni,  to  lUioqpuitxe  ttie  foe* 

Instead  iff  «h(ioiing  tlie  cattle,  Colonel  Xforgia  ordered  his  men 
to  iboot  the  cowboys ;  and  the  btilli  were  soon  oat  of  control, 
and  stampeded  in  every  1!  *ut  towards  the  Buccaneers. 

K  few  huf<rmfed  biiUs,  ex<.ui:^i  u%  the  noise  and  carnage,  wer« 
attrmetid  by  the  English  eotors'and  diirged  the  standards, 
goring  them  into  shreds^ 

The  Bueeuecrs  tfieo  feUow^d  up  their  advsnta^.  and  the 
Spaniards,  tborooghly  disbeartenetl,  threw  do^  *  r tns  and 

lied  rr  ^' —  direction.  The  Governor,  Don  Ju^*..  «.ting  the 
left  \^  r  Don  Ahxiso  Akandete  gtvitq^  way.  pbceil  him- 

telf  at  tlic  bead  of  the  right  wing,  sbooring  accnediag  to  his 
own  story — ^^Come  along  Boys,  iMfe  ts  00  other  remedy  now 
hot  to  OMiquer  or  Die;  FoUow  meT 

He  further  lUtes  that  he  soon  found  himself  abne,  deacftttd 
by  all  his  troops  A  priest  of  the  great  church,  called  Joaa  de 
Dios.  came  up  and  pemiaded  him  it  was  not  like  ^'  '  thun 
fo  remain  oat  there  all  alooe  and  be  klOed ;  to  he  \  to 

the  cilY,  grving  thanks  to  the  BlcsMd  Virghi  who  had  brongbt 
Mm  off  Mfe  irrvm  amldst  SO  many  thoimnd  bafldSL 

Many  of  %h  rds  who  hid  in  the  woods,  and  among  the 

hashes  along  mc  icasiiora,  were  eBpturod  nd  U&ed  by  the 
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Buccaneers.  A  few  Franciscan  friars  who  remained  on  the 
battle  field  to  minister  to  the  dying,  were  brought  before  Mor- 
gan, who  ordered  them  pistolled.  Some  Spaniards  were  held 
as  prisoners,  including  a  captain  who  told  Morgan  that  the  city 
had  defences,  and  its  streets  were  barricadoed  with  32 
brass  guns. 

Morgan  reviewed  his  men,  and  found  his  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  very  heavy.  It  was  estimated  that  six  hundred  Span- 
iards lay  dead  on  tlie  field.  The  fight  had  lasted  two  hours,  and 
left  the  Buccaneers  victorious  on  the  plain;  but  the  city  yet 
remained  to  he  taken. 

Second  Stage — The  Buccaneers  Take  The  City, 

After  giving  his  men  a  short  rest,  Morgan  proceeded  to 
attack  the  city.  Instead  of  being  depressed  by  their  losses,  the 
Buccaneers  were  filled  with  pride  that  they  had  overcome  such 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  renewed  their  oaths  to  each  other 
that  they  would  fight  till  never  a  man  was  left  alive. 

Old  Panama  was  the  first  settlement  by  white  men  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  New  World,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  cities  of  all  the  Americas.  The  city  was  really  started 
by  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  in  1517;  but  two  years  later,  in  15 19, 
Governor  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila— who  stole  everything  he  could 
get  hold  of — moved  over  from  Antigua  on  the  north  coast  and 
appropriated  the  honor  of  founding  Panama.  The  name  of  the 
fishing  hamlet  Panama  (meaning  '^abounding  in  fish"),  which 
preceded  it,  was  retained.  The  streets  were  laid  out  in  regular 
form  about  the  Plaza  Mayor  according  to  the  cardinal  points, 
**so  that  when  the  sun  rises  no  one  can  walk  in  any  of  the 
streets,  because  there  is  no  shade  whatever ;  and  this  is  felt  very 
much  as  the  heat  is  intense;  and  the  sun  is  so  prejudicial  to 
health,  that  if  a  man  is  exposed  to  its  rays  for  a  few  hours,  he 
will  be  attacJced  with  a  fatal  illness,  and  this  has  happened  lo 
many." 

Panama  Vie  jo  was  built  on  a  rectangular  point  of  land,  bor* 
dercd  by  low  rocky  bluffs,  which  projects  into  the  bay.  The 
sea  surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  and  at  high  tide  waters  a  slough 
or  morass  on  the  landward  side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alga-  , 
roba,  to  cross  which  the  Spaniards  had  constructed  a  causeway 
and  stone  bridge.  The  viaduct  is  yet  used  by  the  infrequent 
visitor  to  the  old  ruins,  and  the  South  Sea  still  ebbs  and  flows 
beneath  the  archway  over  which  the  pack  trains  carried  the 
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wealth  of  an  cmjiire.  and  across  which  rushed  the  Buccaneers 
to  sack  the  city.  These  structures,  w  ith  the  old  cathedral  tower 
and  t(Hin«lati'»n  ruins  covered  with  jungle,  are  the  only  visible 
evidences  of  funner  hal)itation. 

At  the  time  ai  its  destruction,  the  city  comprised  alxmt  seven 
thousand  houses  antl  shacks,  and  containe<i  in  the  neiuhtor- 
h(*Ml  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants:  nearly  as  i^opulous  as  the 
Tanama  of  today,  five  miles  to  the  westward.  It  had  a  large 
transit  trade  in  the  !»ilks.  linens.  si»ice<i  and  drugs  of  the  I{ast 
Indies;  and  received  the  produce  of  the  west  coast  from  Aca- 
jnilco.  in  Mexico.  Xo  Lima,  in  IVru;  and  fumishe<l  those  parts 
with  Hour.  wine.  iron,  and  utensils  from  Europe.  The  adjoin- 
ing waters  are  shallow,  and  vessels  culd  come  in  dose  to  the 
city,  to  load  and  unload,  only  during  high  water.  .\t  full  nuMm 
thr  waves  frc<|uently  entered  the  hou<ies  in  the  low  fwirt  of 
the  town. 

The  richest  comnvMlities  were  the  silver  and  gold  from  the 
IVruvian  and  other  mines,  and  pearls  from  the  islantls  in  the 
gulf  of  Panama.  In  its  prince.  Panama  Viejo  was  the  greatest 
mart  for  gol<l  an<l  silver  in  the  whole  world.  The  great  Cathe- 
<lral  of  San  Oronimo*  and  other  churches  were  adome<l  with 
massive  silver  railings  and  candelabra,  golden  plate  and  chal- 
icr>.  and  jewelled  vestments.  Many  private  houses  were  «»f  two 
stories  ;mii  constructeil  of  cedar  or  stone.  Two  htmdred  resi- 
<lcnces.  lK*lt>ni:int:  tt>  the  rich  ofticials  and  merchant  princes, 
were  of  luiro|H-an  rlrgance.  finely  furnished,  with  rich  carv- 
in.;s  and  rare  paii)tings  The  wealthy  had  villas  and  gardens 
in  the  saxannahs.  like  the  same-  class  <»f  Panamanians  of  today. 

M<»st  writer^,  folliwing  I'.x^incmelin  and  l»urney.  ^tate  that 
Panamn  ia\  «»|)en  and  accr^sible  to  plain  fighting,  becaiisc  it  did 
not  havr  the  defence  of  walls  ami  regular  fortifications  This 
misrepre-t-ntx  and  iK-littles  the  strength  of  the  city:  for  on 
arriiim?  of  it^  protection  by  the  sra.  and  large  i>opulati()n, 
Panama  was  rrally  a  f)rmiila!)le  place  to  capture. 

Since  thr  *!a>-  •»!  Drake  anci  Caven<lish.  no  f«ic  hail  menaced 
Spain  111  thr  South  Sea,  auil  the  only  pri»bal»le  n»ute  for  an 
enrtnv  i'»  approach  was  liy  the  ^l'»w  and  dangerous  nurch 
atri.ss  th.e  l-ihmus.  or  up  the  Chagres  river.  This  gave  the 
SpaniartN   plenty   i»f   time    m   wb.hh   to  pre]>are   to  re|>el  the 

•  >an  rrai:cJH.o.  acv  .f«lin«  tr»  the  Irttrr  ■(  (H»\emor  Git/man.  Con- 
ixxwm  ha*  arMen  among  Ki;i:lMh  mri?r-*  it  xw  tranvatinu  i^/zju  mjyor 
31%  nrrr^^anty  tnfaniitg  the  caihfdrj!  .h-jrch      <<^  nolf  JO,  chap    I 
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invasion.  That  the  people  of  Panama  failed  in  this  instance 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  over-coniidence,  the  incompetence  of 
the  Governor  and  other  officers,  and  to  too  great  reliance  on 
masses  and  religious  processions. 

Authorities  agree  that  it  took  three  more  hours  for  the  Buc- 
caneers to  get  possession  of  the  city,  but  differ  as  to  the  amount 
of  resistance  offered  by  the  Spaniards.  As  the  Buccaneers 
advanced,  the  city  opened  fire  on  them  with  her  defenses- 
There  appears  to  have  been  several  batteries,  one  of  which  was 
so  situated  as  to  command  the  road  over  the  causeway.  Details 
of  the  fight  are  wanting.  The  Buccaneers  rushed  over  the 
bridge  and  took  the  gate-house,  and  fort  nearby.  Another 
party  probably  entered  the  town  by  the  low  ground  to  the 
north.  Trenches  had  been  dug  across  the  streets  and  barri- 
cades  constructed,  which  had  to  be  approached  carefully,  and 
carried.  The  batteries  had  been  so  placed  as  to  command  the 
main  approaches,  while  the  musket-men  fired  from  the  upper 
windows. 

The  last  stand  was  made  in  the  Great  Plaza,  where  the  Span- 
iards fired  their  battery  and  killed  four  Buccaneers,  and  wound- 
ed five  more.  The  Governor  caused  his  chiefest  fort  to  be 
blown  up*  which  was  done  in  such  haste  that  it  carried  with  it 
forty  of  his  best  soldiers. 

The  Governor  in  his  report*  writes :  "After  this  I  endeav- 
ored with  all  my  induftry  to  perfuade  the  Souldiers  to  turn  and 
face  our  Enemies,  but  it  was  impoffible ;  so  that  nothing  hinder- 
ing them,  they  entered  the  City,  to  which  the  Slaves  and 
Owners  of  the  Houfes  had  put  Fire,  and  being  all  of  Boards 
and  Timber,  'twas  moft  of  it  quickly  burnt,  except  the  Audi- 
encta«  the  Governor's  Houfe,  the  Convent  of  the  Mercedes,  San 
Jofeph,  the  Suburbs  of  Malambo,  and  Pierde  Vidas,  at  which 
they  say  the  Enemy  fretted  very  much  for  being  difappointed 
of  their  Plunder.  And  because  they  had  brought  with  them  an 
Englifh  Man,  whom  they  called  The  Prince,  with  intent  there 
to  Crown  him  King  of  the  Terra  Firma." 

According  to  Captain  Sharp's  narrative,  the  Buccaneers  had 
five  killed  and  ten  wounded  while  entering  the  city.  He  gives 
the  Spanish  loss  as  four  hundred  men,  which  would  indicate 
that  no  quarter  was  given.  The  Governor,  with  most  of  the 
people  who  had  not  already  departed,  managed  to  escape  from 
the  cit>',  but  some  of  the  populace  still  remained 

Henry  Morgan  had  made  good  his  boast,  uttered  at  Porto 
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BtUo  mo  jfMTi  before^  to  Gill  upon  the  Preiicknt  of  Psoama, 
■nd  wMt  nmll  armi  tMke  hb  city. 


The 


dtY  with  the 


aiirdft  did  not  defend  t 
despentioa  to  be  expected  of  [h  tectmir  their  koines* 

HmA  they  fought  wtlh  half  the  tp  bravery  exhibited  bjr 

the  gprriioci  at  San  LorauOt  the  Buccaneerf  might  have 
reached  the  city,  but  there  would  have  been  few  left  •'*  n^u^^^ 
their  companUin^  at  Chagre.  It  ^eernt  that  tlie  auth' 
PaoasQa  had  plajmed  to  exterminate  the  Buccsneen  in  lae 
Sahnift*  in  front  of  the  city.  *'A  la  savana"  was  ttic  latialbigf 
cry  from  Cliaere  to  FananuL  When  thii  failed,  and  their 
boi  lroopa»  the  Spaniih  cavalien,  were  nearly  annttttlaisd,  the 
dafendcri  were  thorooghly  dUbeartencd. 

The  S  '    first  blundered  in  not  haraiainf  the  Bticca* 

oeers  wl>  ^i:  tip  the  Chapes,  and  pasiing  throo|h  the 

hBIa  h^ween  Cmcet  and  Pamuna ;  and  again*  whim  they  fought 
opon  the  plain,  initead  of  raakiiig  a  defenarve  fight  from  hehbtl 
slooe  walk  and  barricades.  The  Buccanecn  had  no  artillery,  a 
fact  of  which  the  Spaniardi  were  well  aware.  Erery  churchy 
and  each  of  the  eight  convents,  the  Audiencia.  tlie  Royal 
ftiahk^  where  the  r^cuoi  were  kept,  the  palace  of  < 
and  many  private  hooicf  and  places  of  buun0^ 
watled  and  barred;  and  capable  of  effective  defence.    I  have 

n|hrrt-rf    thr     tmrirfiiinn    f^nt     fh^    Spaniab    foOt    WaS    Mnftv 

armt  reason  for  not  opposing  ^ 

When  the  Bnccaneen  came  into  complete  posacaaion  of  the 
city,  which  waa  not  later  tfann  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Arcs  were  cUjcovered  to  a  number  of  placci«  and  by  midn^bt 
moat  of  Panama  was  consumed  Two  churches,  and  three 
htmdred  houses  i"  *'-  -tiburht.  were  saved  Spaniards  hive 
alwayi  claimed  t  -^aina  vrat  secrethr  firal  by  oitler  of 

Airf  uand^  Morgmn 

hkn*  ^'cncraUy,  aav  the  Spaniards  bomi 

jr  ^..^  .  ^..^  ...  rv  ^1  pftptfB  aomantiaie  their  asser- 


no  reason  why  Moc ». 
chance  to  nilnge,  an 
anium.  Henry  Ifct 
nev.    He  knew  of  * 


f  the  ca»e.  I  can  find 

city  before  be  had  a 

time  for  ransom,  as  waa  the 

*    rirr  ^trrl    «  ihrlftv   BtlCCS* 

^<m  bftand  and 


Spahif  saw  that  piracj  w«^  <i«^:>mf-f^^  anti  rjctermfaieQ  to  s 
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his  fortune,  at  any  hazard,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  out 
of  the  business.  His  men  needed  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
the  houses,  and  the  provisions  therein,  and  it  is  not  Hkely  that 
Morgan  would  wantonly  destroy  a  probable  source  of  revenue. 
Had  the  burning  occurred  as  the  Buccaneers  departed  from 
Panama,  and  with  the  present  data,  everyone  would  beUeve 
Morgan  guilty.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  Morgan  or  bis 
men  fired  Panama.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  statement  of  the 
Governor  is  true,  and  that  the  Spaniards  credited  the  report 
about  a  young  Englishman,  and  tired  their  houses  with  their 
own  hands,  rather  than  see  an  English  Prince  crowned  King  of 
Tierra  Firme  in  the  Spanish  capital  of  the  South  Sea. 

My  opinion  is»  that  Old  Panama  was  set  on  fire,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  by  Indian  and  African  slaves,  both  of 
whom  held  racial  and  personal  reasons  for  avenging  themselves 
upon  their  Spanish  masters.  Anyhow,  it  was  not  the  wish  of 
the  mass  of  the  Buccaneers  to  see  their  loot  destroyed  before 
they  had  a  chance  to  plunder,  so  they  assisted  the  remaining 
citizens  in  trying  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  blowing  up  houses 
with  gunpowder,  and  tearing  down  others.  Panama  burnt  for 
days;  and  a  month  later,  when  the  Buccaneers  took  their  depar- 
ture»  the  ruins  were  still  smouldering.  Some  negro  slaves  are 
reported  to  have  lost  their  lives  during  the  fire,  probably  from 
being  locked  up.  When  they  saw  that  the  city  was  doomed, 
guards  were  placed,  and  the  men  withdrew  to  the  sabanas  and 
rested.  At  night- fall  they  re-entered  the  desolated  city,  and 
sought  lodging  in  such  houses  as  were  not  destroyed.  Tlie 
wounded  were  place*  1  in  one  of  the  churches  which  had  escaped 
the  flames. 

After  taking  a  town,  the  first  instinct  of  the  Buccaneers  was 
to  get  drunk  quickly.  Many  times  they  lost  valuable  booty  by 
first  seeking  the  wine  cellars.  At  Panama,  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  Morgan  was  to  forbid  his  men  drinking  any  wine,  telling 
them  that  he  had  received  warning  that  it  had  all  been  poisoned, 
*'This  dexterous  falsehood  produced  the  desired  effect;  and 
for  the  first  time  the  Free-booters  were  temperate.'*  (von  Arch- 
enholtr).  This  was  no  needless  precaution,  as  parties  of  Span- 
iards were  still  hovering  in  the  Sabanas,  and  might  rally  their 
forces  at  any  time,  and  catch  the  Buccaneers  in  a  drtmken 
stupor. 

When  the  Buccaneers  appeared  before  Panama,  many  of  the 
citizens  placed  themselves  and  valuables  aboard  vessels  in  the 
bay,  and  awaited  the  result  of  the  battle.    The  evening  the  city 
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was  taken,  a  bark  which  liad  delayed  her  departure  for  the 
turn  of  tlu*  ti<!e.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lUiccaneers.  Morgan 
placed  twenty-five  men  on  her,  under  c<»fnniand  of  Captain 
Searlc>,  with  orders  to  cruise  alKuit  the  l>ay.  The  next  day  they 
landed  on  Taboga.  and  in  the  evening  captured  a  party  of 
mariners  who  were  getting  water  for  a  ship  that  was  lying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island.  I  lis  men  al*»o  found  some  wine  in 
a  gentleman***  country  house,  and  priKee<ie<l  to  get  drunk  in 
regiilation  i)irate  style.  Captain  Searles  feare<l  to  attack  the 
Spanish  ship  with  his  befu(ldie<l  crew,  so  w*aited  till  morning. 

The  Spanisii  commander,  D<.»n  I'rancisco  de  I'eralta,  becom- 
ing alarmed  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  his  men.  slipfR'd  away 
during  the  night.  The  next  day  the  liuccaneers  had  the  chagrin 
of  learning  that  the  Spanish  vessel  was  the  "Trinidad"  of  four 
hundred  tons,  carrying  bullion  for  l)allast.  and  having  on  board 
the  (»ld  gentlemen  and  matrons  of  Panama,  with  friars  and 
nuns,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred;  together  with  their 
m<»<t  i)recious  valuables,  and  church  <»rnaments  ami  jewels. 
The  Trinidad  contained  one  of  the  richest  cargoes  ever  floate<l, 
l)cing  conijarable  in  value  to  the  ('acafucQo,  Madrc  de  Pios, 
an<l  Santa  .-inna.  Hard  luck  ^eein^  to  have  f<»llowe<i  Captain 
Searlc*..  f(^r  a  few  year<  later  we  ri-ail  of  him  cutting  Iog-w<»od 
in  the  lagiMins  of  Cam|>echy.  where  he  wa»i  killed  by  ore  of 
hi*i  coinf>any. 

The  Triptidad  (Trinity  »  was  an  old  half-rigge<l  galleon,  hav- 
ing no  sails  but  topsaiK  on  the  mainma*«T.  and  deqdy  lailen. 
She  was  |KK»rly  manned,  and  armed  only  with  seven  small  guns, 
and  a  di»7en  muskets.  When  M^Tgan  heani  of  this  rich  prize 
almost  within  his  grasp,  he  manned  fcmr  barks  and  sent  them 
out  to  l«H.k  f<r  her.  They  -earched  aNnit  the  Gulf  of  I^ananu 
for  eight  days,  but  heard  no  n)«»re  of  the  treasure-ship.  Thev 
picke<!  u|»  a  few  small  prizes,  and  returning  to  Tal>oga.  caMturetl 
a  g***-*!  ship  lately  c«»me  fn»m  Tayta.  containing  provisions  and 
twenty  tluuisand  pieces-<»f-eight.  It  is  stated  that  the  church- 
plate  and  jrwelh-d  M->tnients  bt!*»nging  to  the  great  cathcMral 
were  hi«ldrn  on  TaNiga.  and  that  !••  this  day  their  hiding  f»'ace 
reuKiins  undiscovered. 

.\t  thf  *:iT!ir  time.  Nf organ  ^ent  a  r«»nvf-v  of  one  hundreil  and 
fifty  men  l»ack  to  Chagre  with  the  new*,  of  hi"*  victon  •.  and 
parties,  of  two  htmdred  each,  to  ^c*>nr  the  savannahs  ami  hills 
for  twenty  Iragucs  around,  to  lo.»k  f-.r  l«x.t  ami  bring  in  pris<>n- 
ers  f»f  lioth  sexes.     These  •'etachinent'^  divided  an<I  weakened 
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IIS  forces,  and  gave  the  Spaniards  another  opportunity  to  take 
the  Buccaneers  at  a  disadvantage,  and  whip  them  piecemeal. 

As  tlie  ashes  of  Panama  cooled,  the  Buccaneers  searched  the 
ruins  for  gold  and  silver.  They  also  found  money  and  jewelry 
hidden  in  the  wells  and  cisterns.  Two  hundred  prisoners,  of 
both  sexes,  were  subjected  to  fiendish  and  exquisite  tortures  to 
make  them  disclose  the  hiding  place  of  their  own  or  tlieir 
neighbors*  valuables.  Several  warehouses  well  stocked  with  all 
sorts  of  goods  escaped  the  conflagration.  One  poor  wretch,  a 
simpleton,  servant  to  a  wealthy  gentleman,  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  discard  his  rags  and  don  his  master's  finery. 
The  Buccaneers  found  him  strutting  around  with  a  silver  key 
suspended  from  his  belt.  They  asked  where  his  wealth  was 
concealed,  and  refused  to  believe  him  when  he  showed  them  his 
ragged  clothes.  They  put  him  upon  the  rack,  wherewith  they 
disjointed  his  arms,  twisted  a  cord  about  his  head  till  his  eyes 
bulged  out,  singed  his  beard,  and  cut  oflF  his  nose  and  ears; 
but  still  no  confession.  When  so  nearly  dead  that  he  could  no 
longer  lament  his  misery,  a  slave  was  ordered  to  run  him 
through  with  a  lance. 

Beautiful  woman  has  ever  adorned,  if  she  did  not  instigate. 
most  of  the  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
woman  who  graces  the  tragedy  of  Old  Panama  loses  nothing 
by  comparison  with  other  famous  females*  **Her  years  were 
but  few,  and  her  beauty  so  great  as  peradventure  I  may  doubt 
whether  in  all  Europe  any  could  be  found  to  surpass  her  per- 
fections either  of  comliness  or  honesty."  Her  name,  I  regret 
to  state,  has  been  lost,  but  we  know  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
quality,  the  young  wife  of  a  wealthy  merchant  then  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  Peru.  She  was  taken  prisoner  on  Taboga.  whither 
she  had  fled  from  Panama,  and  was  brought  before  Morgan, 
who  fixed  her  ransom  and  exemption  from  indignity  at  thirty 
thousand  pesos.  Her  charms  inflamed  the  passion  of  the  Buc- 
caneer commander,  and  he  sought  to  win  her  favor  by  kindness 
and  gentle  treatment.  He  housed  her  in  the  best  quarters 
remaining  imbumt,  assigned  slave  girls  in  attendance,  and  show- 
ered her  with  pearls  and  jewelry  filched  from  her  own  country- 
women. She  had  heard  much  of  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of 
the  pirates,  but  when  she  found  herself  treated  well,  and  heard 
frequent  mention  of  the  name  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
the  cursing  Buccaneers,  she  began  to  have  better  thoughts  of 
them.  Morgan  soon  undeceived  her  by  disclosing  his  design ; 
when  she  replied:    "Sir,  my  life  is  in  your  hands;  but  as  to 
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J  body,  in  rdalkm  to  thai  wfaich  you  would  periuidc  n»e  to, 

lyr  ioul  ihall  ioofier  be  Kpiratcd  from  tt^  through  the  yiulence 

of  your  Mrm%,  than  I  ihail  condaemd  lo  your  rccjacit**    Mot- 

gijl  then  liail  her  stripped  of  her  finery  a^"^  r^.i«Nn^T  tn  ^  J^rV 

ediar,  ami  fed  upon  mifcrable  fare.    Tir 

attnsfited  force;  hut  faced  a  Jr^pcrate  woman  mio  prcicrrH 

doitfi  to  ravishment    ''Stop/'  »he  cried.  *'TUnkesl  thou  then 

ihoci  canM  ravi\!i  my  honr^r  frum  me,  at  thou  hast  wreated 

me  my  fortune  anff  mv  !i!>(!rtv?    Be  atsured  that  I  can 

fdie,  and  be  revenfed."  h,  she  drew  a  pocBmard 

]  from  beneath  her  gv  -  y^^uvi  have  plunged  it  Intn  his 

I  heart,  had  he  not  av>  blow.    Her  treatment  by  >f  organ, 

who  wmi  ncvier  popular.  'he  remoititrance  of  his  men ; 

and  it  wai  probabl^  oqI>  of  them  which  preaervetl  the 

wtiman  tnvi4ibte. 

In  ONiiran  to  thu,  we  have  the  story  of  a  wom^n  of  weak 
tmderilmndtng,  who  had  been  told  that  Piratei  were  not  like 
oriiinar>'  men/  but  tistnms  beasts,  *^wbo  did  neither 

if  1% like  the  blessed  T:  r  believe  tn  Jesoi  Cbrbt.'*    After 

an  ocperience  with  ibem,  the  exclaimed:  *^OIl  Holy  Maryt 
These  thieves  be  just  like  us  Spaniards  in  every  respeet^'  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  women  were  brutally  asiatiHeil ;  but 
this  igaiii  is  denied  by  tome  Eofhsh  wrilen.  who  daim  that  no 
woatto  WIS  f oreed  againat  her  witL 

In  a  couple  of  weeks  the  convoy  returned  from  Chagre.  leav- 
ing thdr  canoes  at  Tenia  CruL  They  brought  the  pleasing 
news  that  the  garrivin  of  San  Lorcsuo  had  not  been  idle,  hot 
had  hir^  a  rich  ship  from  Cartageia  inso  port  by  raiaivg  the 
Spmfah  cfdort  ov«r  the  castle.  TbeveaMlcarrMsevaralaesis 
of  cmerakls,  and  a  tot  of  provtstooa  much  needed  by  the 
gamioii* 

The  Buccaoecrf  remained  nearly  a  mouth  in  Panama,  during 
whkh  time  as  many  as  three  thounad  prisooera  art  said  to  haf« 
heea  gadierod  m.  RrobaMy  fids  (s  ai 
were  put  lo  the  lofftuft.  thers  ransomed 


*  Thfy  iij  ioow  SpsoiUi  |t«Jr#f  f ok|  ikt  paapk  liial  the 
were  not  even  of  Imana  fera,  and  tiM  ihqr  an  wooMn  an 
Ituwiisa  4€  fjinait  ea  anochtr  ocxmkm.  rdaias  htm  a  Sasnbk  la# 
knahvffd  him,  *S^kir.  for  ilw  love  of  God  do  not  tat  ■w:*'  Aeeotdlni 
lo  Mi  itwii  ftory,  LoMaii  wa*  enlird|r  taeecMfiil  la  dlitbiiiaa  tl^«  Ud/i 
miail  of  htr  falae  bdkf  ai  to  bis  h«Mi  aatare.  SMIar  tal«« 
cifcakieiS.  in  illgl>i0B»  hi  ihe 

•oWtn:  and  tbt  Aaarieaaos  »amaded  fuaHy  Wftt  with  the 
in  funoviuf  tMr  < 
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soon  as  they  Luuui  communicate  with  friends.  A  number  of 
small  vessels  were  seized,  and  the  Buccaneers  became  fond  of 
cruising  about  tlte  Gulf  of  Panama.  The  exploits  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Seamen  in  the  Pacific  were  recalled*  and  Morgan's  dar* 
ing  spirits  saw  the  possibilities  awaiting  them  m  the  South  Sea ; 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  Peru,  from  whence  came  the 
plate-ships.  Several  of  his  Captains  planned  to  leave  Morgan, 
and  carried  provisions  and  arms  aboard  ship  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  often  stated,  this  was  mutinous 
conduct,  as  officers  and  men  among  the  Buccaneers  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  when  the  dangers  of  an  expedition  were  past. 
The  movement  was  becoming  popular,  so  that  soon  they  would 
be  strong  enough  to  demand  division  of  the  spoils  before  leav- 
ing Panama.  This  would  materially  interfere  with  Morgan's 
scheme  for  making  away  with  the  major  portion  of  the  loot. 
Accordingly,  he  chopped  down  the  masts  and  burnt  the  vessels 
in  the  bay.  There  were  also  rumors  that  the  Governor  w^as 
forming  another  army  to  ambuscade  the  Buccaneers  on  their 
return,  so  Morgan  thought  it  about  time  to  be  leaving  Panama. 

Before  relating  his  departure,  let  us  take  our  leave  of  Don 
Juan  Perez  de  Guzman,  After  being  driven  out  of  Panama, 
he  writes:  "After  this  misfortune,  I  gave  order  to  all  the 
People  I  met,  that  they  fhould  ftay  for  me  at  Nata,  for  there 
I  intended  to  form  the  Body  of  an  Army,  once  more  to  encoun* 
ter  the  Englifh  But  when  I  came  to  that  Q\ty,  I  found  not 
one  Soul  therein,  for  all  were  fled  to  the  Mountains,"  He  then 
very  truly  adds:  "This  Sir,  has  been  a  Chastifement  from 
Heaven,  and  the  ^ame  might  have  happened  to  that  great  Cap* 
tain  Gonsalo  Fernando  de  Cordova,  as  did  to  me,  if  his  Men  had 
deferted  him,  for  one  Man  alone  can  do  little,"  In  spite  of  this 
explanatory  letter,  the  Governor  was  deposed  from  office  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Lima,  by  order  of  the  Vice-roy  of  Peru. 
He  was  succeeded  by  D.  Antonio  Fernandez  de  Cordoba,  who 
was  commissioned  to  rebuild  the  city  on  a  better  site.  He  died, 
however,  in  1673,  without  having  made  the  translocation;  and 
was  replaced  by  D.  Alonso  Mercado  de  Villacorta,  who,  in  1674, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  city,  the  present  Panama,  on  a 
point  of  land  at  the  foot  of  Ancon  Hill,  about  five  miles  west  of 
Panama  Viejo. 

Having  plundered  every  hamlet,  cstancia,  and  shack,  for 
leagues  around,  Morgan  gathered  together  pack  animals  and 
prepared  to  leave  Panama.  February  14th  T according  to  Ex* 
quemelin,  the  24th),  1671,  the  Buccaneers  departed  from  tlie 
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iloKilate  ftnd  fttill  imouldcrine  dty,  with  six  huoclrrd  prtiOi|icr^» 
ifidndinK  rtitrn,  women,  children  and  »Uvci :  and  one  hundred 
vid  leventy-ftve  Animab  hden  with  loot.  Fearing  mmbutcade^. 
they  mardicd  in  mod  ord*  ^  rear  psftnl,  and  the 

prisoners  in  a  bouow  iqtui  It  wmi  money  aftd 

not  prtsoncTfi  that  Morgan  wanted,  so  be  half-sUirved  his  cap- 
fives*  and  made  their  lot  aa  m'-'*''^'^T''  as  poastblc,  so  that  ihey 
would  make  i^cater  efforts  In  ransom ;  otherwise  lhr> 

would  l»e  takm  to  Jamaica  and  soia  into  scnritiidc 
The  beauitftil  lady  of  fni.i!ttr  fvfnre  mentioned,  was  t^p^ 


cr  side.    She  lamenfrri 

,  -.iOff  two  prie«»*  '-^   -Majn 

all  ngfal^  bat  .1  i  to 

I  rrr  icilinf 

1  priioneri. 

Lie.  Momin 

cfiv     T!ii4 


cally  narded  by  a 
her  unnappy  f-****  •''^■ 
her  ransom. 
ranaominc  their  rwri 
of  their  perfidy,  ami  : 
admowledlpd'thrir  treacit 
ordered  th«  wnntnn  :in.?  ! 
if  the  only  aivfiarr- 

I  mate  bdy. 

th»  XT  u!  cl  *^iocikl  the  people 

fyi  *'  ryrr  r-  and  LoveHntss, 

tltcY  nmi  *cck  no  farther  than  the 
ani^i,    1  know  that  you  wiU  be  sorry 
to  hear  that  those  tw<  tests  were  ramomed,  a  few  days 

later,  while  Morgan  larMcti  m  Venta  Crut. 

The  caravan  wended  its  way  ttp  ihrmtf h  the  fciol-hi]1s,  and 
after  a  tast  %iew  of  Panama  ind  the  South  Sea,  croased  over 

the  dividr  Irf..  thf   va!tr\    .  f  the  Cha^e^,  and  rf^rfir.!  rmcr^ 

the  fieit  th.    The  Bucanc 

dayn  at  d  -      .ind  collf 

rice     Ant  t    •  r  rmatnei' 

nsary  li;.     ihcy  tticn  loaded  the  caauci 

Starr  down  the  rivo*.  ittdum  Cliagre  (il 

em  Chafres  1  on  the  twenty-«ixth.  Half  way  to  San  Lorcnso 
ihcy  made  a  landing,  and  Morgan  had  every  man  searched  far 
vahubiei,  setting  the  example  himself.  One  out  of  each  eom- 
paay  was  ast^ned  to  search  the  resl«  and  so  thoroiighly  was  thb 
done  that  even  the  muskets  were  taken  apart  to  see  that  no  pre* 
dotts  stonta  srere  ODOccaled  thrrrtn.  This  caused  ranch  dto- 
tisfar— -  — — '^\y  among  the  French  /hbrnsOtri, 

At  1  they  fuond  an  in  good  shape,  except  tl^at 

most  ui  the  wvtmded  left  behind  had  died    The  phmder  was 
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then  divided.  The  spoils  of  the  Panama  e-xpedition  have  been 
reckoned  at  several  millions,  but  instead  of  receiving  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  per  man,  as  they  expected,  each  share 
amounted  to  but  tw^o  hundred  pieces-of-cight  (two  hundred 
silver  dollars).  This  filled  them  with  chagrin,  and  anger  at 
their  leader.  Many  of  the  Buccaneers,  including  some  of  the 
English,  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  Morgan  to  his  face  that  he  had 
reserved  the  best  jewels  for  himself. 

Morgan  sent  some  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  taken  at  St 
Catherine  as  messengers  to  Puerto  Bello,  informing  the  authori- 
ties there  that  he  would  destroy  the  castle  of  San  Lorenzo,  if 
they  did  not  redeem  it.  Puerto  Bello  dechned  to  ransom  San 
Lorenzo ;  so  Morgan  took  the  gitns  aboard  his  ships,  and  set  his 
men  to  work  demolishing  the  fort. 

Discontent  was  growing  among  the  Buccaneers,  and  Morgan 
himself  was  too  rich  a  prize  to  remain  longer  with  his  mutinous 
crew ;  so  about  March  6th  he  went  aboard  his  ship  at  night,  and 
sailed  away  with  his  Enghsh  favorites,  in  three  or  four  vessels, 
for  Jamaica.  As  Captain  Bumey  truly  says.  *'Morgan  was  a 
great  rogue,  and  little  respected  the  old  proverb  of  honor  among 
thieves; '  Morgan  was  followed  because  he  was  successful ; 
obeyed  because  he  was  feared ;  but  never  liked  or  respected  by 
his  men. 

The  French,  Dutch  and  other  nationalities  left  behind  at 
Chagre,  fumed  in  impotent  rage,  and  started  to  sail  after  the 
Englishmen  to  fight  for  their  share  of  the  booty;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  remaining  ships  were  the  poorest  in  the  fleet,  and 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  They  then  broke  up  and  dispersed. 
Some  went  to  Honduras  and  Campeche  to  cut  log-wood,  always 
keeping  their  weather  eye  open  for  a  chance  to  plunder.  One 
party  went  to  Cuba  and  sacked  the  Town  of  the  Keys.  Our 
friend,  Exquemelin,  as  his  name  would  indicate,  was  one  of 
tliose  left  in  the  lurch  by  Morgan.  He  accompanied  another 
party  of  the  Buccaneers  that  went  up  to  Boca  del  Toro 
(Chiriqui  Lagoon),  where  they  lived  on  turtle,  "the  pleasant- 
est  meat  in  the  world."  We  next  hear  of  Exquemelin  crossing 
the  Isthmus  in  1680,  with  captains  Coxon,  Sharp,  Sawkins,  and 
others,  and  taking  part  in  the  fights  before  the  new  Panama. 

Morgan  arrived  safely  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  Governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Modyford,  collected  the  Government's  share  of  the 
spoils  of  Panama.  Morgan  then  applied  himself  to  recruiting 
for  his  settlement  on  Santa  Catalina.  but  was  compelled  to 
desist  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  his  government. 
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The  ^'Treatx  of  AjDcricm/'  AboUsbtng  bcMtilities  between 
Great  Britmto  and  Spaui,  bad  been  tigped  at  Madrid  in  July, 
1670,  and  Englaiid  wa«  experiendiif  one  of  her  ephemeral  out* 
bunt*  of  virtue.    The  compUtnts  of  the  Spai  tiaiaadar 

were  now  ki  effective  0«  ■»  \t-wK  ♦  .r.«  ^a*  arre^u*    1.  ^\c  charge 
ot  ^making  war  ami  tUtiotis  and  acts  of  hoa* 

tilftici  tipoo  the  subjeci^^  aoa  icrruuric^  of  the  fCtig  of  Spain 
in  Ameriea*  ocmlrary  to  hts  Majeit/f  e%|»re»%  order  arvl  <-om- 
maud'*    He  was  taken  to  Lcmdoii  and  ttiqiriioned  In  tbt 
A  few  itK»nthf  afterwards^  in  t67J«  Morgan  wms  alto    „     . ; 
prbooer  to  England  for  his  connection  with  bttccaoeertnig. 

Thetr  arrest  wms  of  sh«  r  .md  Moigan  rose  rapidly 

in  royal  famr.    With  a  g^  his  tn-gottn  riches,  and 

judidous  presents  to  the  ite.  Morgan  was  able  to 

ptirchx^  kiik'hfhiv^  fn  :  Tn!ui  rvrfvn  nolei  tn 

J  coursed 


1  lIl'lI^itL^      4l|^Ht^   ; 


with  C<»lonel  Mornn«  Wh 
Nombre  de  Dios  (an  errurj 
America;  he  told  me  10,000  n 
Spanish  Imfie^  they  were  to  secure. 


I    J  **n)*Jca, 

nr  ex^iloit  from 

ncnt  of 

r  all  the 

1  hey  took  great  booty« 


and  nmch  gr»ter  bad  been  taken,  had  they  not  been  betrayed 
and  M)  dtscovcred  before  thetr  approach «  by  which  the  Span- 
iards had  thiie  to  carry  their  vast  trcaiures  on  board  sfaqiB  that 
pot  off  Id  sen  m  sight  of  our  men,  who  had  no  boats  to  folhyir. 
They  set  fire  to  Piuiam  and  ravafed  tbt  country  for  sixty  ntilaa 
about  The  Spaniards  were  so  itvinc  ^f^^  unesefri«r<f  that 
tliey  were  afraid  to  fire  a  great  gun. 

This  would  seem  to  indicsle  ^t  Morgan  mmseii  toM 
that  he  had  fired  I^nama.    Aa  I  s^  before.  I  do  not 
that  the  PuccMoers  burnt  die  eity.    It  is  Hkdy  that  tn  later 
years  Morgan  and  other  Engfislunefi  ehln^rtl  credit  for  what 
came  to  be  boked  upon  as  a  ruf  r^     Sir  Henry 

Tamaicm  in  1675,  anti  f«-ii  n^    de  of  a  man  of 
affairs  in  the  colotty.    Ofidally.  he  disiinfttiahed 
verity  towards  the  Buccmitcrs  who  had  for* 
'^lifers  and  the  makers  of  Ma  fortune. 
The  most  accurate  and  condensed  account  of  Henry  Morgan 
is  the  article  In  ^'National  Bbgraphy^  by  Laugbioci.    For  the 
Mriod  after  his  return  fmfn  Panama.  I  quote  freely:    •'At 
Jamaica  Morgan  recr  formal  thasiks  of  the  Governor 

atvf  rr...n^;i  ^.»t  ik«.  ^  ,  ^\^y  gm  meantime;  cm  the  Ml 
o  the  signing  of  Morgan's 


*«.^«.f 


r««r  Imm^^  ikiri^i 
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a  treaty  concerning  America  had  been  concluded  at  Madrid, 
and  although  the  publication  of  this  treaty  was  only  ordered  to 
be  made  in  America  within  eight  months  from  lOth  October 
(Cal  State  Papers,  A.  and  W.  I.,  31  Dec.  1670,  p*  146),  and 
though  in  May,  1671,  Modyford  had  as  yet  no  official  knowledge 
of  it  (ib.  No,  531 )»  he  was  sent  home  a  prisoner  in  the  summer 
of  1671,  to  answer  for  his  support  of  the  buccaneers;  and  in 
April,  1672,  Morgan  was  also  sent  to  England  in  the  Welcome 
frigate  (ib.  No.  794).  His  disgrace,  however,  was  short.  By 
the  summer  of  1674  he  was  reported  as  in  high  favor  with  the 
King  (ib.  No.  623),  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  granted  a 
commission,  witli  the  style  of  Colonel  Henry  Morgan,  to  be 
lieutenant-Governor  of  Jamaica,  'his  Majesty,'  so  it  ran,  'repos- 
ing particular  confidence  in  his  loyalty,  prudence  and  courage, 
and  long  experience  of  that  colony,*  (ib.  Nov.  6,  1674,  No. 
1379).  He  sailed  from  England  in  company  with  Lord  Vaughn 
early  in  December,  having  previously,  probably  in  November, 
been  knighted. 

His  voyage  out  was  unfortunate.  'In  tlie  Downs,*  wrote 
Vaughn  from  Jamaica,  on  23  May,  1675,  *^I  gave  him  orders 
in  writing  to  keep  me  company,  *  ♦  *  However,  he,  covet* 
ing  to  be  here  before  me,  wilfully  lost  me.  and  sailed  directly 
for  Isle  de  la  Vache,  where,  through  his  folly,  his  ship  was 
wrecked,  and  the  stores  which  he  had  on  board  were  lost 
(Dartmouth  MSS.,  Hist  MSS  Comm.  nth  Rep.  pt  V.  p.  25; 
cf.  Bridge,  Annals  of  Jamaica,  i.  273). 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Morgan  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Jamaica,  a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  as  lieutenant-governor,  senior  mem* 
her  of  the  CouncD,  and  commander*in-chief  of  the  forces. 
When  Lord  Vaughn  was  recalled,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  Morgan  was  for  a  few  months  acting^gover- 
nor;  and  again  on  Carlisle*s  return  in  1680,  till  in  1682  he  was 
relieved  by  Sir  Thomas  L>Tich.  "His  inclination,"  said  the 
Speaker  in  a  formal  address  to  the  Assembly  on  21st  July, 
1688,  '^carried  him  on  vigorously  to  his  Majesty's  service  and 
this  island's  interest.  His  study  and  care  was  that  there  might 
be  no  murmuring,  no  complaining  in  our  streets,  no  man  in  his 
property  injured,  or  of  his  liberty  restrained/'  (Journals  of 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  1.121)/' 

Some  time  after  1665,  Morgan  married  his  first  cousin,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  that  Colonel  Edward  Morgan  who  died 
at  St  Eustatius*    Henry  Morgan  died  in  1688,  without  issue. 
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and  was  buried  in  St.  Catherine's  church,  Port  Royal,  on  the 
26th  day  of  August  Lady  Morgan  lived  until  1696,  when  the 
fortune  went  to  Charles  Bundless,  or  Byndlos,  the  son  of  her 
eldest  sister,  conditionally  on  his  taking  the  name  of  Morgan. 


Letter  oi  I>on  Alonfo  del  Campo  and  Efpinofa,  Admiral  of  the 
S|>anifh  Fleet,  unto  Captain  Morgan,  Commander  of  the  Piratt. 

"Having  under ftood  by  all  our  Friends  and  Neighbours,  the  unex- 
pected news,  that  you  have  dared  to  attempt  and  commit  lloftilities  in 
the  Countriet,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  belonging  unto  the  Dominioos 
of  his  Catholick  Majefty,  my  foveraign  Lord  and  Mafter;  I  let  you 
under ftand  by  thefe  lines,  that  I  am  come  unto  this  place,  according  to 
my  obligation,  nigh  tmto  that  Caftle  which  you  took  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  parcel  of  Cowards;  where  I  have  put  things  into  a  very  good  poftttre 
of  defence,  and  mounted  again  the  Artillery  which  you  had  nailed  and 
difmounted.  My  intent  is  to  difpute  with  you  your  paffage  out  of  the 
I<ake,  and  follow  and  purfue  you  evenr-where,  to  the  end  you  may  fee 
the  performance  of  my  duty.  Notwithf landing  if  you  be  contented  to 
furrender  with  humilitv  all  that  you  have  taken,  together  with  the 
Slaves  and  all  other  pri toners,  I  will  let  ycu  freely  pafs,  without  trootile 
or  moleftation ;  upon  condition  that  you  retire  home  prefently  unto  jour 
own  country.  But  in  case  that  you  make  any  refiftaixe  or  oppofttion 
unto  thefe  things  that  I  proffer  unto  you.  1  do  affure  you  1  will  com- 
mand IU»ats  to  come  from  Caracas,  wherein  I  will  put  my  Troops,  and 
coming  to  Maracaibo.  will  caufe  you  utterly  to  |)erifh.  by  putting  you 
every  man  to  the  fword.  This  is  my  laft  and  abfolute  refulution  Be 
prudent  therefore,  and  do  not  abufe  my  Bounty  with  Ingratitude.  I 
have  with  me  very  good  Souldiers.  who  defirc  nothing  more  ardently, 
than  to  revenge  on  you  and  your  People,  all  the  cruelties  and  bate 
infamous  actions  you  have  committed  upon  the  Spanifh  Nation  in 
America.  Dated  on  Uard  the  Royal  Ship  named  the  Magdalen,  lying 
at  anchor  at  the  entry  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo.  thi«  ^4th  day  of 
-Npril.  1669" 

— Don  Alonfo  del  Campf)  y  Efpmova 


'Hr  mr./r/ 
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CHAPTER  XXIU. 


THE  BUCCANEERS  IN  PANAMA  BAY 
AND  THE  SOUTH  SEA. 


"O'rr    ihr    giiiil    «4iirr«   of    the   d^rk    blue    Mr4« 
( Kir    th«>uicht»   as   liuun(llr»»   and   our    m>uU   m   free. 
Kai   «%  the  lirccfc  can  bear,  |K<  btllowt  fuAOi, 
Stir\rjr  our   rmfirr  and  l»ehold  our   borne: 
1  he*e  are  i*w  realms,  no  iimilB  to  thetr  twajr-- 
Our   rtai{  the   M.e|iiie  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours   the   wild   liie  in  tumult   attU  tu  ranne 
Krum   lull    tu    rr%t.   aiMl  jujr    in   every   thanne 

Lord   Hjrron. 

IIIK  .sack  of  Old   l*anama  by   Henry   Morgan 

callctl  the  attention  of  the  Ihiccaneers  to  the 

fca>ihility   of   crossing  the    I>thmus,  and   the 

o|)|K»riunities  for  plunder  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  hiring;  Morgan's  stay  in  i'anama,  he  had  great 

ditVuuhy,  as  we  know,  in  |)reventing  some  of 

his  null  from  sri/ing  a  shi|>,  and  saiHng  away 

on  thiir  t»wn  aco»iiiit      The  invasion  of  the 

Isthmus  by   P.uccaiu-i rs.  the  fall  of  San  Ijor- 

tn/ti.    an«l    the    capture    of     l*ortol)el!o    and 

I'anama.  -^ht'wcd  how  easy  it  was  to  «»|>en  the 

"<'.atewa\**  t.f  the  New  World.     The  king  of 

Spam  iK'tame  alarnied.  and  ordered  that  i\inama  !>e  rebuilt  on 

a  iKtter  ^iie :  and  that  the  it^rts  at  l*orto|>cl!o,  and  the  castle  at 

the  fii'.uth  of  the  Chaj^re,  !>e  rei)aired  and  strengthene*!. 

Ill  i''7.j.  iVi.n  Alons<,  Mcrcado  «le  \'illac<»rta  established  the 
prr-fiii  tity  of  Panama  on  a  nnrky  peninsula  at  the  fo«»t  of 
,\nt«'n  Hill,  eij^lit  kil-tmeters  two  huntlred  and  sixty  meters 
soiithwr-t  •'!  tin*  ''Id  t'lty.  The  new  l(H*ation  was  easier  to 
defen«!  !»nt  n-'i  ^**  a'l\aiil.ige«»us  c«'i]imercia!ly  by  reas«)n  of  the 
r«ri-.  whuh  prtxMitrd  vessc!>  oomiiii:  uj*  to  the  city,  except 
at  hii^h  f.'le  The  -treels  f>f  .V«rr  /*iJ«jmi*i  were  laifl  out  at 
T\i^h\  .iii^:It  >  alNiut  a  ventral  pla/a.  The  city  was  surrounded 
bv  a  wall  from  twent\  to  forty  feet  high,  ami  ten  feet  wide,  with 
ba^'tiMfi'.  and  watrh  i«)wers  every  two  i»r  three  htindretl  feet.  A 
moat   separated  the  city   frtnn  the  mainland,  and  access  wa* 
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gained  through  three  massive  gateways.  So  expensive  were 
tlie  fortifications  of  the  new  city  that  the  council  in  Spain, 
auditing  the  accounts,  wrote  to  inquire  whether  the  walls  were 
constructed  of  silver  or  of  gold. 

In  1673.  Thomas  Peche.  an  English  privateer,  sailed  into  the 
South  Sea ;  and  in  1675,  strange  ships  were  reported  off  the 
coast  of  Chili-  The  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  Don  Antonio  de  Vca 
in  a  ship  to  reconnoitre,  and  he  went  as  far  as  the  west  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  found  no  intruders.  One  of  his 
tenders,  with  a  crew  of  sixteen  men,  was  wrecked  on  the  small 
islands  called  Evangelists,  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait;  De  Vea 
returning  to  Callao  in  1676. 

The  first  to  follow  Morgan  in  raiding  the  Isthmus  were  the 
French.  In  1675,  Captain  La  Sound,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  flibustiers,  was  guided  to  the  town  of  Chepo  by  some 
Darien  Indians';  but  the  Sargento  Mayor  D.  Alonso  de  Alcau- 
date,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  repulsed  them  with 
energy.  In  1678,  another  French  expedition,  commanded  by 
Captain  Bournano  succeeded  in  taking  Chepo,  and  plundered 
the  town.  The  Indians  offered  to  conduct  the  French  to  a  place 
called  Tocamoro,  where  they  said  the  Spaniards  had  much  gold ; 
but  Bournano  thought  his  force  too  small,  promising  to  come 
again  better  prepared. 

In  1679,  as  we  already  know,  the  crews  of  two  English  and 
one  French  vessel  united  in  an  attack  on  Portobello.  They 
landed  two  hundred  men  at  such  a  distance  from  the  town  that 
it  required  three  nights  marching  to  reach  it ;  for  during  the  day 
they  lay  concealed  in  the  woods.  When  near  Portobello  they 
were  discovered  by  a  negro,  who  ran  ahead  to  give  the  alarm^ 
but  tlie  buccaneers  followed  so  closely  that  they  got  possession 
of  the  town  before  the  people  could  prepare  for  defence.  Not 
knowing  tlie  smalJness  of  their  force,  the  inhabitants  all  fled* 
The  buccaneers  spent  two  days  and  nights  in  Portobello,  col- 
lecting plunder,  and  in  constant  apprehension  that  the  Spaniards 
would  return  in  force  and  attack  them.  However,  they  got 
back  to  their  ships  unmolested,  and  shared  160  pieces-of-^ight 
to  each  man. 

This  same  year,  William  Dampier,  the  famous  navigator, 
naturalist,  and  buccaneer,  returned  to  Jamaica,  and  started  out 
on  a  trading  voyage  with  Mr.  Hobby  to  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Soon  after  leaving  Port  Royal,  the  ship  anchored  in  a  bay  in 
the  western  end  of  the  island,  where  were  Captains  Coxon, 

^  As  usual,  the  white  man  required  the  help  of  the  natives. 
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Sawkins.  Shaq),  and  other  "privateers."  Mr.  Hobby's  crew 
(icsertc<l  to  the  buccaneers,  and  with  them  went  Dampier. 
Vrutu  here,  the  buccaneers  went  to  Boca  del  Toro,  where  there 
were  plenty  of  fat  turtles;  and  then  assembled  with  some 
I'Vcnch  sliips  at  the  Samballas,  or  Isles  of  San  Bias,  near  the 
coast  of  Daricn.  It  was  their  intent,  on  the  report  made  by 
Captain  Hournano.  to  go  against  "a  ver>'  rich  place  named 
Tocamora."  The  Indians  of  Darien,'  on  whom  the  buccaneers 
<lci>ended  for  aid,  now  disapproved  the  project  of  going  to 
T(M:amoro,  and  advised  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Panama; 
offering  to  guide  them.  The  Knglish  were  willing,  but  the 
French  objected  to  the  length  of  the  march,  and  the  two  nation- 
alities sq)arate<i:  the  English  buccaneers  going  to  Golden 
Island  {Isla  dc  Oro),  "which  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Sam- 
ballas. ijf  not  more  proj)erly  to  be  said  to  the  eastward  of  all  the 
Samballas."' 

Panama  was  considered  too  great  an  undertaking  without  the 
assistance  of  the  French ;  but  the  English  were  bent  on  cross- 
ing the  Isthmus,  and.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Indians,  they 
decided  to  make  a  raid  on  a  town  called  Santa  Maria,*  sittuted 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  ran  into  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel. 
This  place  was  simply  a  gold  collecting  station,  and  was  guarded 
by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops. 

The  liihcaneer  forces  engage<l  in  this  expedition  were  the 
following: 

(tuns.      Men. 
\  ve-^^el  of    8  and    uj  commandcfl  by  I"hn  Coxon. 

Peter  Harris. 
Richard  Sawkin-. 
lUrt.  Sharjv 
Kdmond  C«Kik. 
Rol)crt  .\lle-t.«n 
Macket 

Tiw  I.i-!  tu.»  captains.  Allestoti  and  Macket.  with  thirty-five 
men.  iii.!:.IiT]kj  tlieiU'-elves.  were  left  t'»  jjuard  the  seven  vessels 

•■'.r'v.'rr  ;>•*  that  ihr  f.«.!i:t!jtt..n  .  J  the  irirml^hip  of  thr  Darient 
t  '  •■•  }"r  ,•!•  S  wa*  !.uil  >.y  l.'a;ttain  Wright.  wh«\  in  |6^>5.  oil  thr  Sam- 
hali.1*  r  .:.!:rr.!  ,ix\  In'l:.in  latl.  ykh  —^  he  nainctl  f^hn  r,rct  Wrtflit 
•riitr,!  !?.r  »-.y  wrll.  a!:  I  c 'r:\  ii^cc!  h^  tribc  that  the  Kni{lMh  haled 
thr   S;..t:r.ir'I- 

•  \  a:«?.iir    lame*  Hi!rrr\ 

•  Real  ilr  Santa  Maria 

r.»iir  hundred  ^  ftyon^ 
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during  the  raid ;  which  was  not  expected  to  be  of  long  continu- 
ance. Chief  Andres/  styled  Emperor  of  Darien,  agreed  to 
furnish  guides  and  supply  subsistence  during  the  march;  pay- 
ment being  made  in  axes,  hatchets^  knives,  needles,  beads,  and 
trinkets. 

On  the  Sth  of  April/  1680/  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
buccaneers,  most  of  them  Englishmen,  passed  over  from  Golden 
Island  to  the  mainland;  each  man  provided  with  four  cakes  of 
breafi  called  dough-boys,  with  a  fusil,  a  pistol,  and  a  hanger. 
The  crews*  marched  under  their  several  commanders,  with  dis- 
tinguishing flags,  Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  and  his  meiv 
taking  the  lead.  Among  the  medical  men  was  Lionel  Wafer^ 
surgeon's  mate,  who  wrote  such  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Isthmus/  Chiefs  Andres  and  Antonio  had  charge  of  the  Darien 
allies ;  and  there  were  also  a  few^  Mosquito  Indians  from  about 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  always  faithful  friends  to  the  English, 
whose  king  they  voluntarily  acknowledged  as  their  sovereign. 

•  Written  Andreas  by  the  English* 

•  Near  the  end  of  the  dry  season  on  the  Isthmus. 

'  A  short  time  before  this  undertaking.  Captain  Coxon  (with  Dampicr 
aboard )»  in  company  with  several  more  privateers,  captured  some 
Spanish  Packets  at>out  four  leagues  cast  of  Portobel.  "We  open'd  a 
great  quantrly  of  the  Merchants  Letters,  and  found  the  Contents  of 
many  of  them  to  be  very  surprising,  the  Merchants  of  several  parts 
of  Old  Spain  thereby  informing  their  Correspondents  of  Panama,  and 
elsewhere,  of  a  certain  Prophecy  that  went  about  Spain  that  Year,  the 
Tenour  of  which  was,  That  there  would  be  English  Privateers  that 
Year  in  the  West  Indies,  who  would  make  such  great  Discoveries,  as  to 
Open  a  Door  into  the  South  Seas;  which  they  supposed  was  fastest 
shut:  And  the  Letters  were  accordingly  full  of  Cautions  to  their 
Friends  to  be  very  watchful  and  careful  of  their  Coasts.  This  Door  they 
spoke  of  we  all  concluded  must  be  the  Passage  over  Land  through  the 
Country  of  the  Indians  of  Darien,  who  were  a  little  before  this  become 
our  Friends,  and  had  lately  fallen  out  with  the  Spaniards," 

•"Our  several  companies  that  marched  were  distinguished  as  follows. 
First.  Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  with  his  company  had  a  red  flag» 
with  a  bunch  of  white  and  green  ribbons.  The  second  division  led  by 
Captain  Richard  Sawkins,  with  his  men  had  a  red  flag  striped  with 
yellow.  The  third  and  fourth,  led  by  Captain  Peter  Harris,  had  two 
green  flags,  his  company  being  divided  into  two  several  divisions.  The 
fifth  and  sixth,  led  by  Captain  John  Coxon,  who  had  some  of  Alleston's 
and  Mackett's  mtn  joined  to  his,  made  two  divisions  or  companies, 
and  had  each  of  them  a  red  flag.  The  seventh  was  led  by  Captain 
Edmund  Cook  with  red  colours  striped  with  yellow,  with  a  hand  and 
sword  for  his  device.  All  or  most  of  them,  were  armed  with  fuzeei 
pistol,  and  hanger/* — Exquemelin. 

•That  gifted  man,  William  Dampier,  with  Basil  Ringrosc.  and  Alex- 
andre Olivier  Exquemelin,  were  also  in  this  expedition,  and  have  left 
accounts  of  their  adventures. 
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The  fir>t  ilay,  the  cx|)C<]ition  marchcci  throuf;h  the  skirt  of  a 
w<MMt,  then  along  a  bay  for  a  league,  and  afterwards  about  two 
leagues  directly  up  a  woo<ly  valley :  which  brought  them  to  an 
Indian  h(m>e  and  plantation  liy  the  side  of  a  river.  Some 
passed  the  night  in  the  house,  cithers  built  huts;  the  Indians 
cautioning  them  against  sleeping  in  the  grass,  on  accrnmt  of 
atlders.  The  ^tone**  in  this  river,  when  broken,  shone  with 
s|>arks  of  gold."  The  Indian^  sai<l  these  stones  were  washed 
down  from  the  motmtains  during  the  rainy  scas«>n.  The  first 
<lay'«»  hike  satisficil  four  of  the  buccaneers,  an<!  thvy  backed  out 
and  returned  to  the  ships. 

The  scconcl  <!ay,  April  6th,  they  started  out  at  sunri^^e,  and 
IatK>red  up  a  >teep  hill,  which  they  surmounted  aUmt  three  in 
the  afterncMm  ;  and  at  the  foot,  on  the  other  side,  the  buccaneers 
rcvtetl  on  the  l>ank  of  a  river,  which  Capt.  Andres  told  them  ran 
int(»  the  S«)Uth  Sea.  and  was  the  same  tiy  which  Santa  Maria 
wa^  situated.  They  pHnreedei!  alxmt  six  miles  farther,  over 
another  steep  hill,  where  the  path  was  so  narrow  that  seblom 
more  than  one  man  could  |>ass  at  a  time.  .\t  night  they  cam|)ed 
by  tlu-  river,  having  marched  this  day  aU»nt  eighteen  miles 

The  next  <lay.  the  i>;irty  continued  tl^wn  the  river,  which  ran 
with  n  swift  currnit  and  scr|H'ntine  course,  which  they  had  to 
cro^-^  alnnt^t  at  every  half  mile.  Mimetime**  only  knee-deep.  <»ther 
timr-  up  to  their  middle.  Alx»ut  noon  they  arrivi-d  at  some 
larire  Indian  housf^,  thatched  over  with  palmito  !c:ive<.  anil  the 
intrri'T  divided  into  r(M»m'»,  but  no  ijpjHT  sti»rey  r.ef«»re  each 
]ioti-e  was  a  large  plantain  walk.  Continuing  their  journey,  at 
t\\v  in  thr  aflcrn<i«»n  they  canu*  to  a  hon^r  U- longing  to  a  v>n 

•  f  Chief  .\n«lrev  >vho  wore  a  >vreath  of  j»i.M  .-ilH.nt  his  head,  for 
whirh   b«'   wa-*   flubU'd   l)y   the   burraneer-.    King   <ii»lden   Caj) 

•  llonete  de  <  >ro  •      The  \«»tmg  chieftain  entertaine*!  the  jiarty 
s..  wril  that  the>  ri^te.!  there  the  uhoK-  i.f  the  foil-. wing  «lay 

<  »n  thr  *i\h  of  \pril.  thr\  rr-nrne-!  the  march.  aiC* >mpanied 
bv  aU  nt  two  Irnn'red  Iii'lian^.  anne«l  with  Ixiws  an!  arri^ws. 
Thrv  dtM-rnded  a!- Tig  the  river,  thronjjh  which  tluy  had  to 
wa«!r  tif'v  or  ^ixtx  tirnr'*  The  buccaneer*  came  t-*  a  hoii«^ 
"•■T^I\  hfTr  an«l  therr";  at  ini-t  of  which  the  owner,  who  had 
bti-n  appri-ed  "f  tlirrr  o«»niing.  st'unl  at  the  »\**t  and  hande<i 
<  .t- !]  !:i.i:i  a  ript  i»l.iv.?.if  ■■  "r  -o:!:r  -wr»t  ia-»»a\a  r-^"-?  1 1  ere 
tl  f  In!ian-  c-iintr'!  thr  white  men  l-v  dfopj.tng  a  grain  of  corn 
fi.r  rverv  . -ne  that  wrnt  bv  That  night  rhev  l«»<!grd  at  three 
large  h"i:^«-.  where  rntrrtainnient  wa^  pr-  vii!rd 

'*  '  fWrr  rr;»«  rt-   *y  thr  I'jlr-!.  rsj  vl   nt*!^  ^   frw   \fir*  Utrr. 

r  -w  humJffd  f.*rt\   three 
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The  next  morning,  Captain  Coxon  and  Captain  Harris  had 
some  disagreement;  and  Coxon  fired  his  fusil  at  Harris,  but 
without  effect.  Harris  was  about  to  return  the  shot,  when  he 
was  restrained  by  Captain  Sharp  and  others.  The  river  was 
now  navigable,  and  fourteen  canoes  had  been  provided,  each 
managed  by  two  Indians.  These  could  accommodate  only 
seventy  of  the  British,  the  rest  continuing  by  land.  Those  in 
the  canoes  became  as  weary  as  those  marching,  for  at  almost 
every  furlong  they  were  compelled  to  carry  their  boats  over 
rocks,  fallen  trees,  and  sometimes  over  necks  of  land.  At  night 
they  stopped  and  built  shelters  for  themselves  on  a  green  bank 
by  the  river *s  side,  where  some  wild- fowl  were  shot 

The  following  day,  being  the  nth  day  of  April,  the  canoes 
continued  to  descend  the  river,  meeting  with  the  same  obstacles 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  at  night  camped  on  the  shore. 
"Our  supper  entertainment  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  wild 
beast  called  a  "warre,"  which  is  much  like  to  our  English  hog, 
and  altogether  as  good.  There  are  store  of  them  in  this  part 
of  the  world :  I  observed  that  the  navels  of  these  animals  grew 
upon  their  backs/*"  At  night  a  **Tygre'***  visited  the  camp, 
looked  at  them  for  some  time,  and  then  went  away.  The  bucca- 
neers refrained  from  shooting  the  animal  lest  the  report  of  their 
muskets  should  alarm  the  Spaniards  about  Santa  Maria.  So 
far,  the  land  party  had  not  caught  up  with  those  in  the  canoes. 

The  next  day,  the  water  party  continued  down  the  same  river, 
somewhat  concerned  about  not  hearing  from  their  comrades  on 
the  land.  Perceiving  their  anxiety.  Captain  Andres  sent  back  a 
canoe,  which  returned  before  sunset  with  some  of  the  land 
party,  and  intelligence  that  the  remainder  were  not  far  behind. 

Early  the  next  day,  Tuesday  the  13th,  the  buccaneers  arrived 
at  a  beachy  point  of  land;  where  another  stream  from  the  hills 
joined  the  riven  This  was  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  the 
Indians:  and  here  the  entire  party  rested  and  cleaned  their 

"A  common,  but  erroneous  observation  by  the  early  writers.  The 
''navel/'  so-called,  on  the  back  of  the  animal  h  a  fetid  gland,  which 
must  be  removed  soon  after  killing  it  to  prevent  the  meat  becomioi^ 
tainted. 

"  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  tigers  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  Jagttar  is  called  tigre^  or  tiger,  all  over  Central  America ;  and  sotne- 
timcs  the  natives  apply  the  term  tigre  to  other  members  of  the  Felidae, 
even  to  the  puma,  or  Uoa  Within  the  limits  of  Panama  arc  found  two 
varieties  of  the  jaguar,  the  spotted  and  the  black  (W  tigre  pintado  and 
il  tigre  negro) ^  The  writer  encountered  a  pair  of  beautiful  black 
**tigres"  in  the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus, 
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arm^.  Thus  far  the  canoes  had  been  carried  down  by  the 
current,  and  guided  with  j)ole5,  but  here  the  river  was  broad 
and  cleep.  so  they  made  paddles  to  navigate  with. 

On  the  14th,  Imccaneers  and  Indians,  nearly  six  hundred 
men  in  all.  embarke<l  in  sixty-eight  canoes  provided  by  the 
native^,  and  at  mi<lnight  made  a  landing  within  half  a  mile  of 
Santa  Maria.  At  daybreak  of  the  15th  of  April,  they  heard 
guns  fired  by  the  guard  in  the  town,  and  a  "drum  beating  a 
traxMillcr."  \\y  seven  o'clock  the  buccaneers  were  on  the  open 
grounri  in  front  of  the  fort,  when  the  Spaniards  began  firing. 
The  fort  was  formed  simply  of  i>ali*»ades.  some  of  which  the 
Kngli^h  pulled  down  and  entered  without  <iiflficulty.  The  Span- 
iar<ls  *»tirrendered  without  much  opposition ;  nevertheless, 
twenty-vjx  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  After  the  fight, 
it  seems  that  the  Indians  were  left  in  charge  of  some  of  the 
Spaniard*!,  whom  they  took  out  in  the  adjoining  wo^xls,  and 
then  proceeded  to  kill  them  with  lances.  Fortunately,  they 
were  di<Ci»vcred  at  this  paMime  by  the  buccaneers,  eNe  not  a 
pri"*oiuT  \v'»uld  have  been  left  alive."  The  Governor  and  some 
other-  c-caiK'd  down  the  river.  Caj^tain  Sawkins  and  ten  men 
pursued  them  in  a  canoe,  hoping  t«>  prevent  news  of  the  bucca- 
neer^ reaching  Panama. 

The  Sfuiniards  had  received  S(»me  notice  of  the  coming  of  the 
buccanccr«i.  and  all  they  could  pillage,  either  in  the  town  or  fort, 
amounted  to  but  twenty  poumis  weight  of  grdd  and  a  little 
silver  :  whereas  three  days  sooner,  they  w«»u!d  have  found  three 
hundre<l  weight  of  gold  in  the  fort.  The  buccaneers  were 
much  di«»appointed.  and  now  wanted  to  try  their  luck  in  the 
South  Sea.  to  seek  compensation  for  their  failure  at  Santa 
Maria.  Captain  Coxon  and  his  crew  were  for  returning  to  the 
North  Sea:  l»ut  joined  the  majority  when  Cox«>n  was  made 
general  of  the  expedition.  Most  of  the  Darien  In<lians  left  for 
their  homes,  tnit  Andres  and  his  %ot\  Golden  Cap.  with  some 
warrior^,  continue<l  with  the  English. 

The  buccaneers  burnt  the  town,  and  on  the  17th  started  down 
the  Santa  Maria  river."*  which  is  the  largest  of  several  riven 
which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  San  Migxiel.    About  thirty  Spanish 

••  A  ilaMjfhtrr  *  i  Chirf  Andrf »  hat!  Srrn  ttolrn  by  a  Spantth  oflrer  at 
?ani4  Maria,  ami  mi%  now  fnurd  wtth  child  by  him  Thit  increased 
Of  natt'al  rnTrrtv  Vtwrrn  ihe  tw.i  racr« 

••.ANrrj*?  thr  town.  *hr  Santa  Maria  wa«  reckoned  to  he  twice  it 
hrf'gk<\  a«  thr  Thame*  at  I^mlun .  and  the  rite  and  fill  of  the  tide  was 
two  and  a  half  fiiKomt 
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prisoners  entreated  not  to  be  left  behind  to  fall  victims  to  the 
Indians*  and  managed  to  construct  rafts  on  which  to  follow 
the  buccaneers.  The  Englishmen  landed  on  a  small  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  found  two  women  left  by 
the  fleeing  governor.  Basil  Ringrose  was  tardy  in  getting  away 
fron  Santa  Maria,  lost  his  way  on  the  river,  and  was  over- 
turned in  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.  He  escaped  to  a  little  island, 
and  later,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards;  but  was 
released  for  having  saved  the  lives  of  some  of  the  Santa  Maria 
prisoners. 

On  the  19th  of  April.  1680,  the  buccaneers  passed  from  the 
gulf  of  San  Miguel  into  the  gulf  of  Panama,  The  same  day 
they  all  united  at  Plantain  Island,  where  they  captured  a  vessel 
of  thirty  tons,  on  which  130  of  the  party  embarked.  The  buc- 
caneers separated  to  seek  provisions,  agreeing  to  rendezvous  at 
the  island  of  Chepillo,  Captain  Sharp  went  to  the  King,  or 
Pearl  Island,  in  the  bark  hunting  fresh  water,  but  the  rest  met 
at  Chcpillo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Chepo,  on  the  22nd ; 
and  at  four  o*clock  that  same  afternoon  started  towards 
Panama  in  canoes.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  new"  city,  and  found  eight  vessels  lying  in  the 
road. 

The  authorities  at  Panama  knew  that  the  buccaneers  were  in 
the  bay,  and  had  manned  three  ships  with  all  the  crews  in  the 
harbor,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  land  force.  The  flagship 
had  a  crew  of  86  Biscayans,  and  was  commanded  by  Jacinto 
de  Barahona.  high  admiral  of  the  South  Sea;  the  second  ship 
was  manned  by  yj  negroes,  and  commanded  by  Francisco  de 
Peralta ;  the  third  contained  a  crew  of  65  mulattoes,  under 
Diego  de  Carabajal.  As  soon  as  the  buccaneers  were  descried, 
the  three  war  vessels  stood  towards  them.  A  desperate  battle 
ensued,  which  lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  wind 
was  too  light  for  the  ships  to  maneuver  to  ad\rantage,  and  the 
buccaneers  in  their  canoes  could  so  place  themselves  as  to  avoid 
the  gun-fire  of  the  Spanish.  The  flagship  was  captured,  the 
admiral  being  killed  in  the  attempt.  Peralta  fought  his  ship 
gallantly,  and  repulsed  two  eflForts  of  Sawkins  to  board  her. 
Several  explosions  of  powder  took  place,  and  when  Sawkins 
succeeded  on  the  third  attempt,  the  deck  presented  a  horrible 

"At  this  time  (1680)  New  Panama  was  already  built  up.  though  its 
eight  churches  were  not  yet  completed.  The  cathedral  church  at  the 
old  city  was  still  in  use,  "the  beautiful  building  whereof.*'  says  Rin- 
grose, **maketh  a  fair  show  at  a  distance,  like  unto  the  church  of  St^ 
PauKs  at  London." 
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>if;ht.  "There  wa«i  not  a  Man  hut  was  cither  killed,  desperately 
wniindiMl,  or  liorrihiy  hrrnt  uith  Powder.  IiiMHiuich.  that  their 
lllack  Skills  were  turned  White  in  several  places,  the  Powder 
having  tnm  it  fn>ni  their  Floh  and  Ikmes."  The  third  ship 
wav  111*  ire  ca^^ily  secure*!. 

Ca|»taiii  Sharp  wa>  >till  away  in  the  liark  with  atx«ut  one 
hundred  men.  m»  the  number  of  buccaneers  engap^ed  in  the 
hj^ht  ua^  atx>ut  Jcx>,  of  whom  1 8  were  killed,  and  al)ove  30 
wMMbled.  Among  the  latter  was  Captain  Peter  Harris,  who 
dird  twM  days  later.  They  considered  that  Captain  Siwkins 
had  |»artitularly  distingiiishc<l  himself;  while  many  thought 
I  heir  o»fninander.  John  Coxon.  had  shown  !>ackwardness  in  he 
fij;ht.  The  Darien  chiefs  were  in  the  heat  of  the  combat.  After 
the  battle,  the  buccaneers  went  to  the  island  of  Perico.  where 
the  five  other  shi|)s  were  found  abandone<l:  the  largest,  called 
the  Sdfttisima  Trinidad,  of  400  tons,  was  burning.  The  English 
(Kit  out  the  tire,  and  used  her  as  a  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and 
later  for  cruising.  In  the  other  |)ri7es  were  found  ammu- 
nition, tlour.  and  other  provisions.  Some  of  the  stores,  which 
tlu-  S|>aniards  refuse<l  to  ransom,  they  destroyed.  Among  tlic 
islamis  they  alsf>  captured  some  small  vessels  laden  with  poultr>'. 
Thus,  within  a  week  after  entering  the  South  Sea.  the  bucca- 
neers had  provided  themselves  with  a  fleet  sufficient  for  their 
num!>er.  fairly  well  provisione<l.  with  which  they  maintained  a 
il«»se  hlfukade  by  sea  of  Panama" 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  with  the  Spanish  armadilla,  Cap- 
tain Co\«n.  aggrieve<l  at  the  reflections  cast  upon  his  behaviour 
during  the  fight.  «lq>arteil  with  al)out  70  adherents  to  return  to 
the  N'ortli  Sea  by  the  route  they  liad  come.  He.  of  course,  left 
his  wounded,  but  carried  oflF  nearly  all  the  medicines  and  the 
best  d^K'tor  in  the  f>arty.  Captain  .Xndres  and  Captain  Antonio. 
with  most  of  the  Dariens.  departe<l  at  the  same  time;  but  chief 
.XndriH  left  one  son  and  a  nephew  with  the  buccaneers. 

Kichar-I  Sawkins"  was  now  chosen  general  or  commander. 
.\fter  remaininj:  ten  days  before  the  city,  they  retired  to  the 

'•  U  hrn  the  HtucaixTr*  tlr^t  apt^earrd  Wirttt  the  new  Panama,  moft 
•f  '^'.r  K.»rn*  .fi.  C'lMi^ttnic  of  .101)  rrtniUr  tr«Mip*  afwl  a  UrKrr  mimber 
•  t  'nilitu  I  v.ii.J  tf»  have  Sern  iioo>.  wrre  away,  and  the  few  rematntfin 
»  llirr*  \%rrr  p'lt  on  the  flrrt  Ha<1  thr  Biiccanecfs  attackcil  the  city 
..!  !hi*  ?!?T.r.  J!  |ir..luhlr  woiilcj  ha\f  fallen  A  few  cannon  on  the  slope 
•    \M,..n   M'Mintain  W'>tilt]  havr  c<inmian<lril  ihe  t«>wn 

'*  S  infimr*  c^-nfii^rd  with  Cap!  Richar«l  Mawkin«  (ton  of  Sir  John 
Mj\*Vcjr* »  .  Ji.f'irr<!  h>  thr  Spaniard^  in  ihr  S«>uth  Sea.  aivl  who  pat«ed 
ihr   uich   Panama. 
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island  of  Taboga^  more  distant,  but  where  they  could  better 
observe  vessels  leaving  or  approaching  Panama*  The  bucca- 
neers made  some  captures,  securing  1200  packs  of  flour,  2000 
jars  of  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  merchandise,  and  between  50,000 
and  60,000  dollars.  At  Taboga  they  were  visited  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Panama,  who  bought  some  of  the  prize  goods,  and 
negro  slaves  at  200  pieces-of-eight  a  head.  The  governor  of 
Panama  sent  a  message  demanding  **why,  during  a  time  of 
peace  between  England  and  Spain,  Englishmen  should  come 
into  these  seas  to  commit  injury,  and  from  whom  they  had 
their  commissions  so  to  do.**  Captain  Sawkins  replied  that  they 
had  come  "to  assist  their  friend  the  King  of  Darien,  who  was 
the  rightful  Lord  of  Panama  and  all  the  country  thereabouts" ; 
that  as  yet  all  his  company  were  not  come  together*  but  when 
they  were  come  up,  they  would  visit  him  at  Panama  and  bring 
their  "Commissions  on  the  Muzzles  of  their  Guns»  at  which 
time  he  should  read  them  as  plain  as  the  Flame  of  Gunpowder 
could  make  them/'  Sawkins  further  added  that,  *'as  they  had 
come  so  far,  it  was  reasonable  they  should  receive  some  satis- 
faction for  their  trouble;  and  if  the  governor  would  send  to 
them  500  pieces  of  eight  for  each  man,  and  1000  for  each  com- 
mander, and  would  promise  not  any  farther  to  annoy  the 
Darien  Indians,  their  allies,  that  then  the  buccaneers  would 
desist  from  hostilities  and  go  quietly  about  their  business/' 

By  the  merchants  who  traded  with  them,  Captain  Sawkins 
learned  that  the  bishop  of  Panama,  the  famous  Piedrahita.  was 
the  person  whom  he  had  captured  when  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
sent  him  a  gift  as  a  token  of  regard ;  the  bishop  sending  a  gold 
ring  in  return,  A  rich  ship  was  expected  from  Lima,  and 
Sawkins  wished  to  wait  for  her,  but  the  men  had  consumed  all 
the  fresh  food  within  reach,  and  wished  to  go  elsewhere. 

On  the  15th  of  May.  1580,  the  buccaneers  departed  from 
Taboga  and  sailed  to  the  island  of  Otoque,  where  they  found 
hogs  and  poultry;  and  the  same  day,  or  the  next,  they  left  for 
the  large  island  of  Quibo;  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  on  the  mainland.  The  buccaneers  were  now  in 
three  ships  and  two  small  barks,  when  encountering  rough  seas 
and  contrary  winds,  the  two  little  vessels — one  with  fifteen  men, 
the  other  with  only  seven — became  separated  from  the  ships, 

""This  Taboga/*  says  Sharp.  **is  an  exceeding  pleasant  islands 
abounding  in  fruits,  such  as  pine-apples,  oranges,  lenions,  pears,  mam- 
mccs.  cocoa-nuts,  and  others;  with  a  small,  but  brave*  commodious 
frcsb  river  running  in  it    The  anchorage  is  also  clear  and  good." 
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The  one  with  seven  men  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
other  reaches  1  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel,  and  recrossed  the  Isth- 
mus with  Captain  Coxon. 

Arriving  at  Quibo  about  the  2ist.  Captain  Sawkins,  with 
sixty  men.  went  in  the  smallest  ship  to  the  entrance  of  the  river 
which  lea<ls  to  the  town."  From  the  north  shore  of  Quibo  to 
Pueblo  Sucvo  was  reckoned  eight  leagues.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  the  commander  proceedetl  in  canoes,  using  a  negro 
prisoner  for  pilot,  directing  the  ship  to  follow.  The  ship 
entered  the  river  keeping  close  to  the  east  shore,  on  which  there 
is  a  roimd  hill.  "Within  two  stones'  cast  of  the  shore  there  was 
f<  ur  fatliotns'  dc[)th ;  and  within  the  |K)int  a  very  fine  and  large 
river  o|K'ns.  Hut,  l)eing  strangers  to  the  place,  the  ship  was 
run  aground  nigh  a  nKk  which  lieth  by  the  westward  shore; 
for  the  true  channel  of  this  river  is  nearer  to  the  cast  than  to 
the  west  shore.  The  island  Quibo  is  south  south-east  from  the 
mouth  of  this  river."  * 

A  I'Venchman  had  deserte<l  the  buccaneers  at  Taboga  and 
disclosed  their  plan  tc»  go  against  Pueblo  Nuevo.  Those  in  the 
canoes  found  the  rivrr  <»bstructed  with  trees  which  the  Span- 
iards had  felled,  and  the  town  protecte<l  with  a  "stockado,"  and 
well  defenrlcd.  The  buccaneers  waite<l  in  their  canoes  till  day- 
light, when  Sawkins  lande<l  and  led  the  charge  against  a  breast- 
work. The  captain*  and  two  others  were  killed,  and  four  or 
five  wcnindrd.  by  the  fire  of  the  Sfjaniards.  who  were  on  the 
alert.  The  death  of  their  commander,  who  was  much  loved 
by  the  men.  cHscourage<!  the  buccaneer<i.  and  Captain  Sharp," 
next  in  cc>n'»niand.  or<lered  a  retreat.  Three  more  men  were 
wounded  cjuring  the  re-em!>arkation.  Going  down  the  river 
they  t*>«»k  a  ship  containing  indigo,  butter,  and  pitch ;  and  burnt 
two  other«i. 

Returning  to  Ouilx).  the  buccaneers  elected  Bartholomew 
Sharp  tt»  l>e  their  lea<ler.  but  lietween  sixty  and  seventy  were 
di^viitisfird  with  the  choice,  an<l  dqarted  in  one  of  the  vessels, 
tr>  return  over  the  Nthmus  by  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.    AH  the 

••  J'r.rMf.   NtirN.>.  mofr  <»ftrn  called   Rmifdro*.   it  on  the   Rio   Santa 

■  IUmI  Rtngro^e 

■  ('ri'^atn  Saiftkin%  wa»  a  vjltant  and  Kencrou*  %pirited  man.  and 
b^lrvH  .i»w.ve  any  other  we  rver  had  am«int:  iiv  which  he  well  deierve<l  ** 
— Rirwr..*r 

■  Rrr..jfc»^r  <lr*t  riJ»e»  hmi  a»  "that  Sea  .^rtl%t.  and  Valiant  Cc^mmAi- 
dcr   v'.i{*tain  Harih<>lonicw  Sharp** 
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remaining  Darien  Indians  went  back  with  this  party,  leaving 
146  buccaneers  with  Captain  Sharp. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1680,  Sharp  and  his  party  safled  from 
Quibo  in  two  ships  for  the  coast  of  Peru.  On  the  ijtli  they 
anchored  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Gorgona,  tlien  unin- 
habited,  where  they  lived  on  rabbits,  monkeys,  turtle,  oysters, 
and  birds.  July  25th,  they  put  to  sea  again,  and  instead  of 
attacking  Guayatjuil,  as  he  started  out  to  do,  Captain  Sharp 
continued  on  southward.  August  13th,  they  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Plata;  where  Francis  Drake  is  said  to  have  divided 
his  silver  by  the  bucketful.  Here  they  killed  a  hundred  goats 
in  one  day,  salting  what  they  did  not  consume  at  the  time. 
Leaving  here,  they  continued  on  south :  and  on  the  25th,  when 
near  Cape  St.  Elena,  captured  a  Spanish  ship  bound  for 
Panama,  in  which  they  found  three  thousand  dollars.  This 
prize  was  sunk,  and  soon  afterward  the  buccaneers  abandoned 
one  of  their  vessels,  it  being  a  poor  sailer,  and  all  went  in  the 
"Trinidad.'* 

September  4th,  they  took  a  vessel  from  Guayaquil  bound  for 
Lima,  and  later  passed  Callao  at  a  distance  from  land,  being 
apprehensive  there  might  be  ships  of  war  in  the  road.  On 
October  26th,  Sharp  manned  the  boats  to  make  an  attack  on 
Arica;  but  found  the  surf  high,  and  all  the  people  up  in  arms, 
so  abandoned  the  attempt.  Farther  south,  they  succeeded  in 
landing  at  //a,  securing  provisions  and  fresh  water.  December 
3rd.  they  took  the  town  of  La  Serena,  where  was  found  500 
pounds  weight  of  silver.  Here,  Sharp  released  all  his  prison- 
ers, except  a  pilot,  and  stood  from  the  continent  for  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, where  he  arrived  on  Christmas  Day.  Sharp  and  the 
more  thrifty  buccaneers  were  now  for  going  home  by  way  of 
the  Strait  of  Magellan;  but  the  majority  had  gambled  away 
their  shares,  and  wished  to  try  their  fortime  longer  in  the 
South  Sea. 

While  at  Juan  Fernandes,  the  buccaneers  settled  their  dis- 
agreement by  deposing  Sharp,  and  giving  the  command  to 
John  Watling,  "an  old  privateer,  and  esteemed  a  stout  seaman/* 
Articles  were  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  signed  by  Watling  and 
the  crew.  Captain  Watling's  first  order  was  for  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  '*This  day,  the  9th  January,  was  the  first 
Sunday  that  ever  we  kept  by  command  since  the  loss  and  death 
of  our  valiant  commander  Captain  Sawkins.  who  once  threw 
the  dice  overboard,  finding  them  in  use  on  tlie  said  day," 

On  the  nth  day  of  January,  1681,  two  boats  were  sent  to  a 
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distant  f»art  of  the  i>lanil  to  catch  Rfjats."  !nit  returned  in  great 
ha'^te  on  the  followinjj  morning,  tiring  mu>kets  to  give  alarm. 
They  re|M>rte<l  thrcf  *.hips.  lieheved  to  Imt  Spani^^h  war  vesvls, 
hea<iinj;  f«)r  the  i^'lanc! :  so  the  men  getting  water  and  hunting 
on  shnrc  wrre  hurriedly  calle«!  aUiard.  the  cable  was  H|i|>|)ed, 
and  the  "Trinidad*  put  to  $ca.  One  of  the  Mos4juito  Indians, 
called  W  illiatn.  wa>  absent  in  the  wcvmIs  hunting  goats,  and  did 
not  hear  the  alarm,  and  in  the  haste  to  get  away  poor  Will  was 
left  Miind. 

The  throe  Spanish  crui^er^i  and  the  buccaneer  ship  remained 
in  sight  *'i  each  other  for  two  days:  but  neither  side  attempted 
tattle.  The  l-jigli^h  had  no  cannon,  and  must  have  trusted  to 
their  small  arnw  and  to  boarding.  On  the  night  of  the  13th, 
the  buccaneers  steereti  eastward,  returning  to  the  c«xist  of  Peru. 
and  <'n  the  .»<»th.  arrives!  at  the  small  island  of  Y<|ueque.  where 
the  In«lians  ate  certain  leaves  "which  were  in  taste  much  like 
to  the  l)ay  leaves  in  Kngland.  by  the  continual  use  of  which 
thoir  teeth  were  dyed  of  a  green  colour." 

c\'iptain  Watling.  on  the  30th.  landed  with  ninety-two  men 
on  thr  mainland,  and  gaine<1  the  town  of  Arica.  The  affair 
\%a-  rnanaijed  Iwi'lly.  and  the  Spaniards  recovered  from  their 
>»irpri-e.  and  bravely  drove  the  intru<lers  bark  to  their  boats. 
Th'-  b'hT.inrrr>  !■  •st  twrnty-eight  mrn.  killed  or  captured; 
arnmj;  the  former  l>eing  Captain  Watling  Those  taken  prison- 
er- by  the  Sf>aniard<  were  all  knocked  on  the  head,  except  two 
sir'^e».n-.  "they  l>eini;  ,il>le  to  <i>  them  g«v>*|  «iervice  in  that 
C'Mintrv  " 

'  »n  :*.e  17th  •»{  \pril.  ru^i  when  n#*;ir  the  I-le  of  Plate,  a 
t\'.\\'.  "  a^raiii  'Hiirrrr  !  a!!.. »n;;  the  !»nre:meerN.  the  majority 
re"  t.!!fu:  Captai'i  .'^b^M*  in  ;l.e  i*  infM.m  :  while  the  min«»rity, 
f  ""v  -••Mti  in  all.  •irvarte.i  \v  the  I'-n^j-U-at  and  ran- es  f(»r  the 
j;"**     ■•    Sar^   Nfv^'u-'.  to  ret""n    n»T  the  Nthfnn^  t"  the  Cirib- 

Ik-  I''    Sr.« 

'  :  .  •!:«•  ;  !.ir:  "  .?'  r'a*;i  r;i'.t:ii]  Sh.irt*  Aeii^  n-rtli  a^atn. 
pa-  in;  !\inarna  \%itlvMit  ^toppiiv^.  .md  entered  the  gulf  of 
N*!.  .%  .  In  Cal'lera  P.av.  he  careene«l  and  repaire^l  the  ship, 
pr«'  r  .:  "Tne  I-K'al  carf^nters  int  »  •iervice  After  racking 
/:'*jr  ■  •hf  Imrraf^eef'*  *,nieil  !>.i.  k  iijain  to  the  islan«l  Plata, 
tal.-ni:  *\.'rv  pn/e-  «-n  the  wav.  The  tir^t  was  the  "Sam 
I\  i*i*      .\itli  37 'Trt)  j»e-4)^  aUiar'     rhe  ^^eond.  a  jacket  from 

"*:'r  r«I    !iy    J  :  m    Kr'T-.i?' *<••     w-      iIik*  »\e'<*4l    the««    -^lanj*   in 

\y\      7*  ■  ^T    up  1-  .»5  >  mi*'-*  mr»»    W  VjI:arai*o    i'hilr 
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Panama  bound  for  Callao»  from  which  they  learned  tliat  tlie 
people  of  Panama  believed  all  the  Englishmen  had  returned 
overland  to  the  West  Indies.  The  third  ship  was  the  San 
Rosario,**  which  resisted  until  her  captain  was  killed.  Besides 
brandy,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  she  yielded  to  each  buccaneer 
ninety- four  dollars;  700  pigs  of  plate,  supposed  to  be  tin,  were 
left  in  the  Rosario.**  She  also  had  a  great  number  of  charts 
and  maps  of  the  navigations  performed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  were  taken  along,  and  afterwards  turned 
over  to  the  British  government 

** August  the  1 2th  they  anchored  at  the  island  Plata,  whence 
they  departed  on  the  i6th,  bound  southward,  intending  to 
retiu-n  by  the  Strait  of  Magelhanes  or  Strait  le  Moire  *  to  the 
West  Indies.*'  Meeting  with  stormy  weather,  generally  found 
at  the  Pacific  entrance  of  Magellan's  Strait,  Captain  Sharp  went 
around  Cape  Horn,  stealing  on  the  way  an  Indian  boy,  whom 
they  named  Orson.  December  5th,  when  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  steering  for  the  West  Indies,  the  balance  of  the  plunder  was 
divided;  each  man  receiving  328  pieces-of -eight.  On  tlie  15th 
of  January,  died  William  Stephens,  a  seaman,  whose  death  was 
attributed  to  his  having  eaten  three  raanchineal  apples  six 
months  before,  when  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  '*from  which 
time  he  wasted  away  till  he  became  a  perfect  skeleton.'* 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1682,  Captain  Sharp  and  his  party 
of  buccaneers  arrived  at  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  but  on  learn- 
ing that  the  '^Richmond"  a  British  frigate,  was  lying  at  Bridge^H 
town,  they  were  afraid  to  stop.  *'We,  having  acted  in  all  ouf^^ 
voyage  without  a  commission,  dared  not  be  so  bold  as  to  put  in, 
lest  the  said  frigate  should  seize  us  for  pirateering  and  strip 
us  of  all  we  had  got  in  the  whole  voyage/*  They  then  sailed 
to  Antigua,  which  they  reached  February  ist;  where  the  gover- 
nor. Colonel  Codrington,  would  not  let  them  enter  the  harbor; 

""We  took  only  one  pig  of  the  700  into  our  ship,  thinking  to  make 
bullets  of  it;  and  to  this  effect,  or  what  else  our  seamen  pleased,  thej 
greatest  part  of  it  was  melted  and  squandered  away.  Afterwards*  whc 
we  arrived  at  Antigua,  we  gave  the  remaining  part  {which  was  abou 
one-third  thereof)  to  a  Bristol  man,  \vho  knew  presently  what  it  wa 
who  brought  it  to  England,  and  sold  it  there  for  £75  sterling.  Tht 
we  parted  with  the  richest  booty  we  got  in  the  whole  voyage  throng 
our  own  ignorance  and  laziness," — Exquemdtn. 

"Le  Maire  and  Van  Schoutcn.  two  Dutch  navigators*  doubled  Cape 
Horn  (Hoorn)  in  January,  1616,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  birth-place  j 
of  Van  Schouten,    The  discovery  of  this  route  rendered  worthless  th€_ 
Spanish  defences  in  Magellan's  Strait.    Francis  Drake  probably  sighted ' 
Cape  Horn  in  1578. 
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though  they  sent  w>inc  jewels  lo  his  lady,  which,  however,  were 
lUit  accej>te<l.  Some  of  the  men  got  ashore  here,  while  Sharp 
ami  oihcr'i  went  on  to  the  islancl  of  A'rxiJ,  whence  they  got 
jia^^sajjc  iM  Knglantl.  Their  ship,  the  Santissima  Trinidad, 
which  they  lud  found  Imrning  at  Perico  in  Panama  Bay,  was 
left  to  seven  of  the  company  who  had  gambled  away  their 
sharo. 

Three  of  Shaq/s  crew  were  tried  at  Jamaica,  and  one  simple 
fellow  was  whee«lle<l  into  a  confession,  and  hanged.  The  other 
two  st«»o<l  it  out.  and  e>ca|>ed  for  want  of  witnesses  to  prove 
the  fact  a^'ainnt  them.  When  Captain  lUrtholomew  Sharp 
arrived  in  lOi^land.  he  and  a  few  others  were  apprehemled  at 
the  instance  <»f  the  S|)anish  ambassador,  and  tried  for  piracy 
Inrfore  a  cimrt  of  admiralty,  held  at  the  Marshalsea  in  South- 
wark.  They  claimevl  to  have  acte<l  under  authority  from  the 
chiefs  of  Darien.  who  were  independent  princes,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  Spain ;  hut  chiefly  for  want  of  evidence,  they  escaped 
convicticm. 

Shortly  after  this.  Captain  Sharp,  and  Basil  Ringrose,  a 
nicinl>er  of  h\^  party,  each  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyages 
antl  adventures  of  the  buccaneers. 

\i«t  caring:  to  *;erve  un<ler  Captain  Sharp,  the  minority  sep- 
aratnl  fri»ni  the  main  Unly  of  the  buccaneers  at  the  island  of 
Plata,  or  Drake's  I>land,  on  the  17th  of  .Xpril.  1^181.  The 
part\  cttn^iNtnl  of  44  Kuropeans.  2  Mos(]uito  Indians.  1  Spanish 
Indian  ant!  5  \rj,n-o  slaves  <  ustially  not  ct>unte<h  ;  making;  5a 
in  a!i  \fnon>:  the  numlier  were  John  C<iok.  afterwards  a  buc- 
iMTieer  raf'tain ;  William  I>ampier.  the  ablest  of  them  all;  and 
I.i'»ml  Watrr.  nmv  the  ranking  surgeon,  who  lived  four  months 
with  the  l>arien  Indi«in«i. 

Thi-  party  started  off  in  the  long-lioat  of  the  *' Trinidad'* 
a!h!  two  ran<n-^:  iKrinjj  nearly  swam|)e<l  l>efore  reaching  the 
sh.  TO  •»!  tlu'  m.iinland.  The  next  day  they  were  lucky  enough 
to  «.i|»tnr«'  .1  ^Tiiall  vc^sfl  under  the  ler  of  CajH-  Pa^ado.  in 
w!»i«h  tht\  r-iiliarked.  Sailinj^  northward,  they  sti-piiC*!  at  the 
i-:r  f  <*»or::«  !ia.  and  r'«o.ii>ed  in  a  r3in-'ti>nn  fr.nn  a  couple  of 
.'^juininh  rrrv.^r^  out  lo<>king  for  thrin  At  Poirit  <'tarachina, 
-  \vh  "f  thr  unit  ••!  San  Mij:uel.  thev  sto|>j)ed  anil  dried  their 
l^.v\!rr  ant!«  ipatifJi:  a  t'lijlu  on  !.i?i«!in>»  Af»ril  .V">th.  thry  en- 
trrr.I  thr  ^tilf  -tf  SiJu  Mitjucl.  and  :inchore«!  tuitsidr  an  inland, 
1  ••:r  TTiiNs  fr  n)  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Maria  river.  Sending 
a   ian'«<-   t  >  irivr'^t:^;a!r.   a    warship   wa*    found   at    the  mouth 
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of  the  river,  and  on  the  bank  an  encampment  of  soldiers. 

pier  urged  his  companions  to  ascend  the  Rio  Congo,   thre 

leagues  off*  but  could  not  persuade  them  of  its  existence. 

May  ist.  i68r,  the  buccaneers  effected  a  landing  in  a  small 
creek,  a  league  beyond  Cape  San  Lorenzo.  They  sank  their 
bark,  and  started  in  a  northeast  direction  to  cross  the  Isthmus ; 
making  the  desperate  resolve  to  shoot  all  stragglers  to  prevent 
information  being  extracted  from  them  by  torture,  in  case  of 
capture  by  Spaniards.  They  soon  struck  a  trail  which  led  to 
some  Indian  shacks,  where  they  were  well  received,  and  secured 
a  guide.  The  next  day  they  reached  the  Congo,  and  came  to  the 
hut  of  an  old  Indian.  For  several  days  they  journeyed  through 
the  rain,  wading  the  streams ;  with  no  fires,  and  scarcely  any 
food. 

On  the  fifth  day — being  also  the  5th  of  May — Doctor  Wafer 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  near  one  of  the  men  who  was  drying^H 
gunpowder  in  a  silver  plate.    From  the  spark  of  a  pipe,  accorcP^f 
ing  to  Dampier*s  narrative,  the  powder  blew  up,  and  burned 
the  doctor's  knee  and  thigh  so  badly  that  the  flesh  was  torn 
away,  and  the  bone  exposed.    He  applied  such  remedies  as  he 
had  in  his  knapsack,  and  made  shift  to  jog  along  for  a  few  days. 
The  company  assigned  him  one  of  the  slaves  to  carry  his  medi- 
cines; but  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  day,  the  negroes,  all  bui 
one,   ran  away,  taking  Wafer's  medicines,  gun,  and  all 
money. 

On  the  8th,  the  guide  said  the  river  would  have  to  be  crossed 
again,  but  was  too  swollen  to  ford.  George  Gayny  started 
across  with  a  line  about  his  neck,  but  the  man  paying  it  out 
suddenly  stopped,  pulling  Gayny  on  his  back.  The  rope-man 
then  threw  the  line  in  the  stream,  when  the  swift  torrent  bor 
him  away:  and  having  300  pesos  at  his  back,  Gayny  was^ 
dronmed.  They  then  felled  a  tall  tree  across  the  river  and  got 
over,  and  reached  an  Indian  village,  where  they  fared  well. 

The  loth  day  the  doctor  was  suffering  so  much  with  his 
wound  that  he  decided  to  take  his  chances  with  the  Darien 
Indians.  Two  others  of  the  company,  who  were  played  out, 
staid  with  him;  John  Hingson,  a  mariner;  and  ^^^.  Richard 
Gopson,  who  had  with  him  a  Greek  Testament,  which  he  fre- 
quently read,  and  translated  extempore,  into  English  for  his 
comrades.  The  buccaneers  did  not  execute  their  order  about 
executing  stragglers,  but  took  a  very  kind  leave  of  these  men. 
Indeed,  two  men,  Robert  Sprailin  and  William  Bowman,  hesi- 
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tatc<l  to  attempt  to  pass  the  Congo,  on  the  6th  of  May,  and 
had  not  been  seen  since. 

"HciiiK  now  f(»rccd  to  ftay  among  them,  and  having  no  means 
to  alleviate  the  Anguish  of  my  Wound,  the  Indians  undertook 
to  aire  me :  and  applyM  to  my  Knee  fome  Herl>s.  which  they 
firft  che\%M  in  their  Mouths  to  the  confiftency  of  a  Paste,  and 
putting  it  on  a  Plantain-Leaf,  laid  it  upon  the  Sore.  This 
pnivM  M»  etTeciual.  that  in  about  20  Days  ufe  of  this  Poultefs, 
which  they  ap[)lietl  frefh  every  Day,  I  was  perfectly  cured; 
exccj)t  oniy  a  Weaknefs  in  that  Knee,  which  remain'd  long 
after,  and  a  Benummeilnefs  which  I  fometimes  find  in  it  to 
this  I>ay/" 

In  thrre  or  four  <lays.  Spratlin  an«l  Hownian  dragged  them- 
selves into  the  settlement,  very  much  fatiguetl  with  rambling 
through  the  wckkIs.  They  told  of  seeing  the  corpse  of  Cayny 
lying  on  the  hank  of  the  river,  where  the  floo<ls  had  left  it.  The 
money  was  still  at  his  back,  but  they  were  »»o  exhausted,  they 
carr<l  n«>t  t**  me<ldle  with  it  Notwithstanding  the  Indians  still 
<lre'»'*e<l  the  wounded  knee,  they  were  not  very  generous  to  the 
five  '\hitc  men  in  their  midst.  They  socmed  t«>  !>e  concerned 
aNnit  the  fate  of  the  two  guides  wh<»  went  ahea<l  with  the  main 
l«arty  an<l  threw  green  plantains  to  the  Knglishmen.  a^  they 
sat  orifiifiii^'  an<l  shivering,  like  you  would  bones  to  a  doj. 
There  v%as  one  excef>tion  to  this  stern  treatment.  The  younji^ 
Indian  at  whose  house  they  stopped  would  often  give  them  food 
on  the  sly.  even  rising  at  night  to  go  by  steahh  to  the  Plantain- 
walk  to  fetch  them  a  bundle  of  rii>e  plantains,  which  he  woidd 
<hstrihute  unknown  to  his  countrymen.  This  kind  In<lian  hid 
formerly  l>een  a  pri^<mer  anvaig  the  Spaniards,  serving  under 
the  hishnp  of  I*anama  till  finding  a  chance  to  escape.  He  had 
learned  c<'nsidera!»lr  Spanish,  ami  with  the  ad<1iti<»nal  use  of 
signs,  wa**  able  to  c<nver*»e  with  the  buccaneers. 

Tlie  ^,Mii«les  not  returning  when  expecte*!,  the  Indiana  rev»lve<I 
to  br  r»venprd  "ii  the  t'lve  Knglishmen  in  their  p<»wer  Some 
were  f-r  rurnin^j  tfu-m  over  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  greater 
part  h.itintj  th-^r  jk-  plr.  decided  Xi*  b^rn  the  bucranerrs.  and 
pret..'.rt'!  .1  i:rtat  \*\\c  ■  f  w«»<m|  for  tha?  purj-'^e  Thrir  ;Tinci|>al 
tl.irf.  !..jii'n! :  ha:  ;-<-ntd  aK'ng.  and  directed  two  Inlians  to 
.Of)!'-.  •  rhrni  t"  the  north  side  of  the  Isthmu*..  and  find  out 
whi'A  la-'  brt.'Tnr  «»f  thr  guides  of  thr  main  rompan\  The 
r*  ••  '  *. .  \h' \  't  rr«  !  <.':t  and  ?nar<he«l  j  \i\:llv  f»»r  rhrn*  ':t\< 
thr.  '\'/\\  t^r  nr.id  and  rain.  l«"lgi*:^  at  nijjht  imder  the  dripping 
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trees.  The  two  conductors  now  departed,  and  the  helpless 
white  men  wandered  about  for  days,  with  only  a  few  macaw 
berries  to  eat.  They  came  to  a  river  over  which  a  tree  had 
been  felled,  and  judged,  rightly,  that  their  comrades  had  passed 
over.  The  tree  was  so  wet  and  slippery  that  Bowman"  fell  oflF» 
but  was  washed  ashore  alive  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  On  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  the  Indians  they  came  to 
where  another  river*  joined  the  one  they  were  following;  both 
of  which  ran  in  a  northerly  direction,  as  shown  by  a  pocket 
compass.  This  confirmed  them  in  the  belief  that  they  were  an 
the  north  side  of  the  divide,  so  they  made  two  ** Bark-logs,"  or 
rafts,  on  which  to  float  to  the  North  Sea, 

That  night,  Wafer  and  his  companions  camped  in  the  fork  of 
the  rivers,  when  *1t  fell  a  Raining  as  if  Heaven  and  Earth 
would  meet,  which  Storm  was  accompanied  with  horrid  Claps 
of  Thunder,  and  fuch  flafhes  of  Lightning,  of  a  Sulpherous 
fmell,  that  we  were  almoft  ftifled  in  the  open  air,"  The  flood 
covered  the  hillock  on  which  they  were  located,  and  forced 
them  to  take  to  the  trees  to  save  their  lives,  each  thinking  the 
others  drowmcd.  With  thanksgiving  they  found  each  other  in 
the  morning,  and  discovered  their  Bark-logs  sunk  and  full  of 
water,  though  made  of  "Bamboes."  This  was  a  god-send,  for 
had  they  gone  down  this  river,  which  empties  into  the  Chepo, 
or  Bayano,  they  would  have  run  into  the  Spaniards. 

Not  being  able  to  pass  either  river,  the  party  turned  back  to 
hunt  the  Indian  village  from  which  they  had  departed.  This 
was  the  eighth  day  of  their  wanderings,  with  nothing  tu  eat  but 
a  handful  of  Maiz,  some  Macaw-berries,  **and  the  Pith  of  a 
Bibby-Tree  we  met  with,  which  we  fplit  and  eat  very  favoiirly*^ 
When  nearly  dead  with  hunger,  they  espied  a  deer  fast  asleep. 
*'But  one  of  our  Men  putting  the  Muzzle  of  his  gun  clofe  to  him, 
and  the  Shot  not  being  wadded,  tumbled  out,  juft  before  the 
Gun  went  off,  and  did  the  Deer  no  hurt;  but  ftarting  up  at  the 
noife,  he  took  the  River  and  fwam  over,**  The  Doctor's  party 
now  took  leave  of  the  river,  and  "After  a  little  Consideration 
what  courfe  to  fteer  next,  we  concluded  it  beft  to  follow  the 
Track  of  a  Pecary  or  Wild-Hog,  hoping  it  might  bring  us  to 


"'^This  Man  had  at  this  time  400  pieces  of  eight  at  his  Back:  He 
was  a  weakly  Man,  a  Taylor  by  Trade." — Wafer. 

""This  laft  River  was  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  former;  fo  that  here 
we  were  put  to  a  Non-plus,  not  being  able  to  find  means  to  Ford  cither 
tjf  them,  and  they  being  here  too  wide  for  a  Tree  to  go  acrofg,  unless  a 
greater  Tree  than  wc  were  able  to  cut  down ;  having  no  Tool  with  us 
but  a  Madieat  or  long  Knife/* — Wafer 
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funic  i)U\  Plantain  Walk  or  Potato  Ticcc.  which  thcfc  Creatures 
often  reforl  to,  to  UhM  for  Foi>d."  The  trail  of  the  |)eccary 
brought  them,  according  to  cxpectaticm,  to  a  banana  plantation, 
near  whiih  wa^  an  Indian  settlement.  In  fear,  the  Dmrtor  went 
forward  alone,  and  found  himself  in  the  same  village  they  had 
left  eight  days  before.  The  Indians  crowded  about  ami  began 
to  ask  <|uestion^.  which  Wafer  cut  short  by  falling  into  a  swoon, 
f>ccaNione<I  by  the  heat  of  the  h<»use,  and  the  scent  of  meat  boil- 
ing over  the  fire. 

The  l«»ng-ex|)ected  guides,  wht)  had  gone  with  Mr.  I>ampier" 
and  the  main  Uxiy,  had  returnetl  from  the  north  coast,  k»aded 
down  with  |)resents;  so  the  Indians  now  were  very  kind  and 
generous.  After  resting  seven  days,  the  five  white  men  set  out 
again  for  the  North  Sea,  conducted  by  four  willing  and  lusty 
natives.  When  they  came  to  t!ie  river  over  whicR  the  tree  was 
felled,  they  turned  up  stream  instead  of  down ;  and  soon  after- 
wards ]>ursue<l  their  journey  in  a  canoe,  the  Indians  paddling 
stoutly  against  the  current.  In  six  days  they  came  to  the  |alace 
of  Lacenta.  prince  over  the  south  ^u\v  ni  Darien.  who  had 
Wtore  save«l  their  lives.  His  house  was  situate<l  on  a  fine 
little  hill,  in  a  grove  of  stately  "Cotton  Trees/*  from  six  to 
eleven  feet  in  diameter. 

"The  Cirruinference  of  this  pleafant  little  Hill,  contains  at 
Katt  loo  Acres  of  I^nd;  ami  i>  a  Teninfula  of  an  Oval  form, 
altnoit  fiirrt»»m<Ud  with  two  grrat  Rivers,  one  cc»ming  from  the 
I'.att.  the  other  from  the  Weft,  which  appnaching  within  40 
f"  t  of  eaili  ••ther.  at  the  front  of  the  IVniiiMda.  fe|>arate  again, 
inihraiing  the  Hill,  and  meet  on  the  other  fide,  making  tliere 
•  •lie  prttix  large  Kiver.  which  ruiiN  very  swift.  There  i^  there- 
I  .rr  l)'.it  "lie  way  t"  cmne  in  towanl  this  Seat;  which,  as  I 
Ik  :..ri-  Mbt«rveil.  i-*  not  alu'vr  .|f»  f«H»t  wi«ie.  l»etwcen  the  Rivers 
-n  ea»  h  m  !i- ;  and  'ti^  ie!ice«l  u:th  Iw'llow  r»amU>es,  I*. .pe-^  heads 

•  i  ».i:!  ;   tr  \r'.\s  ::*  :!ut  aftrr  Icavni^'  W^frr  and  hi*  companion*,  on 

\!..y    1    r"     'b-     •:  ..•:]    UmIv    Cf<'%.ri|   t.f.r   fixrf    tl    rT>    !%k*   !inir%    tl.at    tOfllC 

i!iy  'Dr  •  r»!  luijh!.  the  !a%t  iit  the  r  \c  ijr»cf«>c^  ran  a«a.  Thr  buc- 
».•;•••?'  •?  »^*lril  .n  through  r^"'  ^»'J  rTU!«l .  IninK  '*n  jtl.in»an*.  with 
ir  .1".    :  tl  •r.-.nl.ry  ■  r  Vnl      M. »  .s-l!-    tJry  Kutur  !..  \ht  ri\rf  V'lirapo. 

t:  •  ;.i  •  V  .•  r.iM  ii-.»'»  th*-  S-uth  S*-.i  ih^  thf  JI»t.  the  jufty  atcrmled 
u  l-.ich  r^^  If  ?.»;ii  aiiiJ  *  n  thf  .•-•n<l.  •?  r\  »rrt  up  aO'thrf  fnijh  ni'Mintam. 
..f-l  !.  •.::  k-rr,!  t  ■  -  •  rt  •  iw  t!  ■-  \-rth  Sra  Thr  .vir.J  ilay  they 
I.a«*r.!  :n  iMti- <■*  d  vk  n  thr  rivrr  i.tv-rt>ti  u.  »prnd*nff  f^^  ntijht  in  the 
Ir'l.u'  vlrrirnt  a'  thr  fimuth  •»!  ?' *-  rnrr  Th^  nr^t  t!av.  May  Xlth. 
thr  »••:  •inrc*  mrt?  r  ».-'aril  a  "lUr.  !  rv  •.**  a  FrrfHrh  privjtcrr  c«>ni- 
f<-.jtHlr<l  hy  iaptatn  Tri%ttan,  lyiag  i»«it  at  La  Sound's  Key. 
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and  Prickle-pears,  fo  thick  fet  from  one  side  the  Neck  of  Land 
to  the  other,  that  'tis  impoffible  for  an  Enemy  to  approach  it/'  * 

The  chieftain  sent  back  the  guides,  and  told  the  Englishmeii 
that  they  would  have  to  stop  with  him,  because  the  rainy  season 
was  now  at  its  height,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  travel  to  the 
north  coast.  They  had  not  been  there  long  before  an  incident 
occurrc'l  wliich  brought  Doctor  Wafer  into  great  esteem,  and 
benefitted  his  comrades  as  well. 

*'It  fo  happened  that  one  of  Lacenta's  Wives  being  indif- 
pofed.  was  to  be  let  Blood ;  which  the  Indians  perform  in  this 
manner:  The  Patient  is  feated  on  a  Stone  in  the  River  and 
one  with  a  fmall  bow  f hoots  little  Arrows  into  the  naked  Body 
of  the  Patient,  up  and  down ;  shooting  them  as  fa  ft  as  he  can, 
and  not  miffing  any  part.  But  the  Arrows  are  gaged,  fo  that 
they  penetrate  no  farther  than  we  generally  thruft  our  Lances : 
And  if  by  chance  they  hit  a  Vein  which  is  full  of  Wind,  and 
the  Blood  fpurts  out  a  little,  they  will  leap  and  skip  about, 
fhewing  many  Antick  Geftures.  by  way  of  rejoycing  and 
triumph. 

I  was  by  while  this  was  performing  on  Lacenta's  Lady:  And 
perceiving  their  Ignorance,  told  Lacenta,  That  if  he  plea  fed,  I 
would  fhew  him  a  better  way,  without  putting  the  Patient  to 
fo  much  Torment.  Let  me  fee,  fays  he :  and  at  his  command,  I 
bound  up  her  Ann  with  a  piece  of  Bark,  and  with  my  Lancet 
breathed  a  Vein :  But  this  rafh  attempt  had  like  to  have  coft  me 
my  Life,  For  Lacenta  feeing  the  Blood  iff^ue  out  in  a  Stream, 
which  us'd  to  come  only  drop  by  drop,  got  hold  of  his  Lance, 
and  fwore  by  his  Tooth,  that  if  fhe  did  other  wife  than  well,  he 
would  have  my  Heart's  Blood.  I  was  not  moved,  but  defired 
him  to  be  patient,  and  I  drew  off  about  T2  Ounces  and  bound 
up  her  Arm,  and  defired  fhe  might  reft  till  the  next  Day:  By 
which  means  the  Fever  abated,  and  she  had  not  another  Fit 
This  gained  me  fo  much  Reputation,  that  Lacenta  came  to  me^ 
and  before  all  his  Attendants,  bowed,  and  kifs'd  my  Hand, 
Then  the  reft  came  thick  about  me,  and  fome  kiffed  my  Hand* 
others  my  Knee,  and  feme  my  Foot :  A  f ter  which  I  was  taken 
up  into  a  Hammodc,  and  carried  on  Men's  Shoulders.  Lacenta 
himself  making  a  Speech  in  my  Praife,  and  commending  me  as 
much  Superior  to  any  of  their  Doctors.    Thus  I  was  carried 

*  Sefior  Don  Vicente  Restrepn,  of  Bo)?ota,  who  has  translated  Wafer's 
narrative  into  Spanish,  thinks  Lacenta's  slrongliold  may  have  been  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Sabalo  with  the  Canaza.  The  Manding^is 
tribe  had  its  headquarters  in  this  region. 
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from  Plantation  to  IMantation.  and  lived  in  great  Splendor  and 
Repute,  atlminiftring  both  Thyfick  and  Phlebotomy  to  thofe 
that  wanted.  For  tho*  I  loft  my  Salves  and  Plaifters,  when 
the  Nejjro  ran  away  with  my  Knapfack.  yet  I  preferv'd  a  Box 
of  Inftriiments»  and  a  few  Medicaments  wrapt  up  in  an  Oil 
Cloth,  by  having  them  in  my  Pocket,  where  I  generally  carrie<I 
them." 

Dr.  Wafer  l)ecame  a  great  favorite  among  the  natives,  not 
only  from  his  knowle<lge  of  me<licine,  but  also  because  he  read- 
ily aclaf»to«!  himself  to  their  nunle  of  life.  He  allowed  himself 
to  Imt  painted,  went  naked,  and  wore  a  golden  no>e-plate."  like 
the  chief**.  He  acc«im|>anied  Lacenta  on  his  hunting  trips;  and 
one  time,  when  toward  the  southeast  part  of  the  country,  he 
secretly  watched  the  Sf^aniards  washing  out  gold  from  the  sands 
of  a  river,  jK-rhaps  the  Rio  KaNas.  It  liecamr  mi  that  the  chief 
would  go  nowhere  without  the  I>xrtor,  and  the  latter  |)erceived 
that  l^centa  intemfed  to  keep  him  alway.  One  day  they  started 
a  i>eccary.  which  held  the  Indians  and  their  <logs  in  play  the 
gft-atcr  part  of  the  day.  till  the  chief  was  wearv.  and  im|>a- 
tirntly  wi-ihetl  f^r  some  lietter  way  of  chasing  the  game.  Wafer, 
who  i)'»w  understfxx!  a  great  <leal  of  the  Darien  language,"  Ux>k 
tluN  I'pfHirtunity  to  commend  the  Knglish  dogs,  and  offered  to 
bring  him  a  few  fr<im  Kngland,  if  he  would  suffer  him  to  go 
thithrr  for  a  sh«»rt  time. 

Larrnta  drtntirred  at  this  for  a  while,  but  at  length  he 
hwiirr  by  his  to"»th,  laying  his  fingers  on  it.  that  Wafer  and  his 
c«»mpani<»ns  vhouM  have  their  lil>erty:  prc»vide<l  the  I>3Ctor 
|»r'»Tt]!scd.  an!  swore  by  his  t<H>th.  to  come  back,  marr>'  the 
chief's  daughter,  and  settle  anvmg  them.  I>)Ctor  Wafer  pro- 
niisi-I  tM  «1m  so;  and  the  next  day  parteil  from  I^centa  in  the 
hiifitiii'^  ^r-'iTiids.  and  with  a  c«»nvi^y  of  native^i  returne<l  tt»  the 
Chiefs  palace;  wherr  Ik  arrived  in  aU)ut  fifteen  days,  an<!  was 
joy  frilly  greeted  bv  his  friends. 

.After  restini:  a  tew  days,  the  t'lve  white  tnen  started  f«»r  the 
n-rt*'  •••»a^t.  havini;  a  string  retinue  of  arnie*l  In<!ians  They 
tra\«  '!r«l  over  niany  hi^h  mountains,  atid  at  last  came  t«»  *  ne  far 
*nr].a-ini:  the  rest  in  heiijht.  they  U-ing   f«»ur  da>  s  ^^radnally 

"  :v     -;»«!  :n  1  h.ifrf r  XIX 

"•  v.  K;  -vkN.iKe  .  f  !hr  H«i;hI,.T.!  I.ark-v  i*r  ir.nfr  r'^r  thr  ff.'re 
«A'  .'  r  *  'r^"  n/  i\:e  l>.i"rn  Ip.'i.*-  I.j»'»:nu'r.  whrn  I  m  it  ar  i-*nc 
xV.':"  ?  r  ••'T  j^  i'  •' r  \fr  ti'\  :  :  -.v.  *}\r  Sik-*  r  **4*i<>!i  .  i  !*.«•  \\..f«|» 
•  t  ra  :  I  ..•  .  .k-r.  UuX  it:  thr  Vt-t  ui  .?;  t;  XkJich  I  c<  •  M  r..f  U  imi- 
r.i**-  '-  •!'  '  '  tf  .'  ?jN.k«M  jfct'-k  r  •is.'h  itj  ilir  Thr«>at  w.*h  frr*]«)rn! 
'\v.;r.i!r>.  -f  ,!  •:     iM  t'-r   f  .ir  r   f*  ar;       -      i-i:fr:rtf^   TaPit  or  (Atit" 
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ascending  it,  though  with  some  descents  between  whiles.  This 
mountain  was  so  high  that  both  Europeans  and  natives  experi- 
enced giddiness  in  the  head,  and  the  other  mountains  they  had 
passed  seemed  far  beneath  them.  The  Doctor  looked  over  a 
peq)endicular  part,  while  two  men  sat  on  his  l^s.  but  could 
see  nothing  but  clouds  below.  At  one  place  they  all  had  to 
straddle  over  a  narrow  ridge. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  other  side,  they  came  to  a 
river  that  ran  into  the  North  Sea.  Here  were  some  houses, 
where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  "my  Lodging,  by  the  way, 
being  in  a  Hammock  made  faft  to  two  Trees,  and  my  Covering 
a  Plantain-Leaf."  The  following  morning  they  set  forward, 
and  in  two  days  time  arrived  at  the  seaside ;  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  forty  chief  Indians,"  dressed  in  long  white  gowns, 
with  fringes  at  the  bottom.  The  Englishmen  asked  when  they 
expected  any  ships,  and  the  Indians  said  they  would  inquire; 
sending  for  their  conjurers  or  Pawawers,  "who  immediately 
went  to  work  to  raife  the  Devil,  to  inquire  of  him  at  what  time 
a  Ship  would  arrive  here,  for  they  are  very  expert  and  skilful 
in  their  fort  of  Diabolical  Conjurations."  They  went  into  a 
house  by  themselves,  beating  drums,  sounding  conch-shells, 
imitating  the  cries  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  uttering 
the  most  hideous  yells  and  shrieks. 

After  a  considerable  time  the  oracle  declared,  "That  the  loth 
Day  from  that  time  there  would  arrive  two  Ships ;  and  that  in 
the  Morning  of  the  loth  Day  we  fhould  hear  firft  one  Gun, 
and  fometime  after  that  another:  That  one  of  us  fhould  die 
soon  after,  and  that  going  aboard  we  fhould  lofe  one  of  our 
Guns:  All  of  which  fell  out  exactly  according  to  the  Pre- 
diction." 

()n  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  thereafter  was  heard  first 
one  j^in,  and  then  another;  which  was  the  buccaneer?*  signal 
for  the  Indians  to  come  aboard.  Wafer  and  his  companions, 
with  three  natives,  started  out  in  a  canoe :  but  as  they  crossed 
the  bar  of  the  river,  it  overturned,  whereby  the  gun  of  Mr. 
Gop'^on'*  was  lost ;  though  the  buccaneers  never  went  in  a  canoe 
without  lashing  their  guns  to  the  sides  or  seats.  The  party  got 
ashore,  and  set  out  again,  standing  over  to  La  Sound's  Key, 
where  the  two  ships  lay.  Wafer  relates  that  they  went  aboard 
one  of  the  ships,  where  his  four  companions  were  greeted  by 


*"  Confer  their  reception  of  the  Scotch  visitors,  in  1698. 
*•  Dampier  calls  him  Richard  Cobson.    He  died  three  days  later,  and 
was  buried  in  La  Sound's  Key. 
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their  iricm!^ ;  "luii  I  fat  a  while  cringing;  uix>n  my  Hams 
arnon^'  thv  Indian^,  after  their  Fafhion.  paintcci  as  they  were, 
ami  all  naked  Init  only  alKUit  the  Waift.  an*!  with  my  Nose- 
piece  hanKiiiK  over  my  Mtuith.  I  was  willing  to  try  if  they 
wcjrid  know  mo  in  this  Difguife :  and  'twas  the  l>etter  part  of  an 
U«»ur  iKtore  <»ne  of  the  Crew.  l(K>king  m«»rc  narrowly  upon  me, 
cry'd  oni.  Here's  our  I><»i*tc>r.  an<l  immediately  they  all  con- 
gratulateil  my  Arrival  among  ihem." 

The  return  of  the^^e  men  liy  the  I«»thmu<  to  the  North  Sea. 
with  the  arrival  of  Captain  Shaq>'*»  f>arty  at  Karhadoes  in  the 
following  January,  terminated  what  may  \yc  called  the  first 
expetlition  of  the  Buccaneers  in  the  South  Sea ;  the  N^t  excur- 
sion !)y  Morgan's  men  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  heing  of  too  little 
con'»e<iiience  to  !>e  so  reckone<l.  They  had  now  made  successful 
exjKTitnent  of  the  route  lx»th  hy  sea  an«l  land,  and  the  Spaniards 
in  the  South  Sea  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  sj)eedy  renewal  of 
their  visit. 

The  success  of  the  first  venture,  with  the  restrictions  and 
pr<'hil»itions  imwisely  im|Mised  ujxm  the  French  and  Kngltsh 
in  the  We^t  Indies  f»y  their  home  governments,  ^xm  le«l  to 
other  incursion'i  int^*  the  I*acific:  cither  overland  across  the 
Nthtnu-.  .T  liy  *-ea  aroumi  South  America.  During  the  next 
few  year-  piratical  and  privateering  ex|»editions.  l>oth  from  the 
West  India  inlands  antl  from  Kuri»pe.  niva«Ieil  the  South  Sea; 
harassing  Sf>anish  conmierce,  an<l  pluniiering  the  towns  near  the 
coast  The-e  outfits  generally  acted  inde]Krndent  <»t  each  other, 
rsi»ciia!ly  the  I'rench  and  Knglish ;  hut  < Kcasionally  they  unites! 
in  sotne  large  Ufulertaking. 

It  is  not  <.ur  intention  to  write  further  of  the  huccaneer*.  ex- 
cq»ting  certain  transactions  in  the  Bay  oi  Panatna  in  the  year 
K.8;  Karly  in  !^»K4,  William  Dampier.  Lionel  Wafer.  Edward 
Davis.  Am!)rosc  C*»wley.  and  other  experience*!  huccaneer^, 
were  again  in  ?hr  S  uth  Sea.  having  saile*!  ar-'-.-nd  the  Mom 
in  the  "BatiheU'r'i  Pcinjht."  a  thirty-six  gim  ship.  c«»fnmandefl 
ly  Caitain  John  C*hAc  They  soon  fell  in  with  the  "Sichohis." 
John  l'.at«»n  coTnmnn<!er.  which  ha*!  left  the  Thames  nn  a  pre- 
tender' trading  vo\age  Tlir\  -aileil  up  the  coast  t<»gether.  passc<| 
Panama  without  sfufiping.  and  entered  the  gulf  of  Nicf»ya ; 
where  Captatn  Ci-k  <lied.  and  was  huried  on  the  shore.  Ed- 
ward Davis,  the  «|uartermaster.  was  then  unanimously  electe<l 
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10  tbe  commaixl  of  liie  "Badidor's  DeSghr;  and  the  two  slapB 
sqiarited^  cboti^  each  sailed  for  Pern. 

At  tbe  tslaiu!  Plata,  CapL  Davis  fell  in  with  the  ^Cygmeif" 
Oiytain  Swan,  fitted  octt  frooi  Loodoo  as  a  gemiine  tradii^ 
Wriel  Peter  Harris,  neptiew  of  the  Peter  Harris  IdQed  before 
Panama  in  1680,  also  joined  to  a  email  bark  They  made  some 
tmimportajit  captures,  and  attempted  to  smpri^e  Guaytsqmit,  btit 
tbe  plan  miscarried,  though  focir  ships  were  taken  in  the  bay. 
three  of  them  containing  1000  negroes.*  The  Iktle  fleet  then 
steo-ed  northward  towards  the  Gulf  of  Pamawm,  piddiig  up  a 
packet-boat  bound  for  Lima,  wlucfa  the  president  of  Panama 
had  despatched  to  hasten  the  sailing  of  the  ptate  fleet  from 
Callao.  They  put  some  of  their  prisoners  on  shore  at  Got- 
gona**  Island,  and  January  2istt  1685,  arriTed  at  the  Pearl 
Islands*,  where  they  lay  the  ships  aground  to  dean 
them.  The  buccaneer  force,  consisting  of  about  250  men,  thai 
anchored  near  Panama ;  exchanging  prisoners^  but  making  do 
demonstration  against  the  city. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  lying  at  Taboga,  Davis  was  visited 
by  a  merchant,  who  proposed  to  come  off  privately  at  night 
with  such  g*x>ds  as  the  buccaneers  desired  to  buy.  They  agreed 
to  this;  but  instead  of  merchandise,  his  vessel  was  fitted  up 

•Captains  Davis  and  Swan  chose  each  fifteen  slaves,  and  let  the 
retseU  go.  William  Dampier,  then  with  Davis,  entertained  different 
views  of  what  should  have  been  done;  and  anticipated  William  Patcr- 
lon  in  his  Fchcmc  to  displace  the  Spaniards  in  Darien.  Dampier  writes — 
"Never  was  put  into  the  hands  of  men  a  greater  opportunity  to  enrich 
themselves.  We  had  1000  negroes,  all  lusty  young  men  and  women, 
and  we  had  200  tons  of  flour  stored  up  at  the  Galapagos  Islands.  With 
these  negroes  we  might  have  gone  and  settled  at  Santa  Maria  on  tbe 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  have  employed  them  in  getting  gold  out  of  tbe 
nu'ne^  there.  All  the  Indians  living  in  that  neighborhood  were  mortal 
enemies  to  the  Spaniards;  were  flushed  by  successes  against  them^  and 
for  several  years  had  been  the  fast  friends  of  the  privateers.  Add  to 
which,  we  should  have  had  the  North  Sea  open  to  us,  and  in  a  short 
time  should  have  received  assistance  from  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies^ 
Many  thousands  of  buccaneers  from  Jamaica  and  the  French  islands 
would  have  flocked  to  us;  and  we  should  have  been  an  overmatch  for 
all  the  force  the  Spaniards  could  have  brought  out  of  Peru  against  us.'* 

■*  At  Corgona,  the  Buccaneers  observed  how  the  small  black  monkeys 
secured  shell  fish  when  the  tide  was  out,  "Their  way  was  to  take  up  an 
Oyster  and  lay  rl  upon  a  Stone,  and  with  another  Stone  to  keep  beating 
of  tl  till  they  had  broke  the  shell  to  pieces.**— Wafer, 

"Of  the^c  islands,  Dampier  writes— "Why  they  are  called  the  Pearl 
Iflands  I  cannot  imagine,  for  I  did  never  sec  one  pearl  oyster  about 
them,  but  of  other  oysters  many/* 


: 
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with  comhustiblcs  as  a  firc-sliip."  The  buccaneers,  suspecting 
treachery,  cut  from  their  anchors,  and  esca|>ed  the  danger.  The 
next  morning  the  ships  returne*!.  and  while  striving  to  recover 
the  ancliMFs.  were  alartne<i  at  the  sight  of  many  canoes,  filled 
with  men.  coming  from  another  island  toward  Tahoga.  The 
buccaneer^  weighe<l,  and  sUkhI  towards  them ;  when  they  were 
discnvcrcd  to  be  200  Frenchmen  and  80  Knglishmen.  com- 
manded by  Caj)tain*i  (irogniet  ami  I/Kscuyer,  who  had  just 
come  «»vcr  the  Isthmus  by  the  Darien  route.  They  told  of 
another  outfit  which  had  cro5se<l  over.  compose<I  of  180  buc- 
canotT'*  under  an  I-jiglishman  nametl  Townley.  who  were  now 
building  caiVHrs  in  the  gull  of  San  Miguel.  Townley's  party 
wa^  stHtn  discovered,  already  in  possession  of  two  ships  they 
had  taken :  and  scv>n  afterwards  they  picketl  up  six  more  Kng- 
lishmen  under  William  Knight. 

In  April.  1^*83,  while  at  the  Pearl  Islands,  the  buccaneers 
w ire  joined  by  264  flibustiers,  commanded  by  Jean  Rose.  Des- 
Marais.  and  Le  Picard  ;  the  last  Inring  a  veteran  who  had  served 
nn«lcT  I/(  )lon<»is  and  Morgan  With  this  party  came  Raveneau 
Ar  Ln-nati.  probably  the  only  Frenchman  to  leave  an  account  of 
th  •  tlibu^tirrs  in  the  South  Sea.  In  addition  to  the  writers 
;:  riady  n.rntioncd.  .\mbrosc  Cowley  also  kept  a  journal  of 
hi'  advrnturcs. 

Thr  (•rnbincd  I'.nglish  and  I'Vcnch  forces  in  the  Boy  of 
I'xj  unnij  iit.w  numl>rrfd  nearly  1000  men.  and  they  thought 
MTJiMi-ly  ..f  assaulting  the  city;  but  learning  that  a  rich  treasure 
li  •!  Iktu  dr^patchcd  from  Lima,  they  agreed  to  postpone  the 
atmnpt  on  Panama.  an«'  lay  in  wait  for  the  plate-fleet.  In  the 
ivranti'nr.  thry  u^>k  several  pri/es.  and  captured  the  town  of 
(  lirf'  .  where  was  found  neither  opfK>sition  nor  jdunder. 

Thr  \  icrr-v  >*{  Peru  !)rlicvrfl  hi*-  ^"/d  strong  enough  to  risk 
.MT!  rnt  .ntitir  wi'li  the  buccanet-r^ ;  but  <»r<lered  the  commander 
t  try  an«!  av«M.|  .i  unrting  ttntd  alter  thr  treasure  *houM  be 
lan*f!  \n  ..•ilrn^'ly.  the  Spani-h  admiral.  Don  .\nt'»ni'»  de 
I'.r.iv  aile  !  rvre  westerly  iintil  he  fell  in  with  the  cnaM  of 
\ fr.iinia.  \ve*»t  of  Punta  Mah  Afterwards,  he  entere<l  the 
^"ilt.  V<fpini»  rlixe  tn  thr  west  shore,  and  safelv  !ande<l  the 
tT«*a-Mrr  at  /.<j:  f-/i<i  *  When  the  buccaneers  disi-overetl  the 
>v;iTii-!i  ♦'.'•rt.  it  wa-i  lavinjj  at  anchor  U-f. irr  Panama,  where  it 
w.is    -•«•  :i    reinforce*!   with   nv»re    seamen   hurrietl  over    from 

*  '»i»:jTr  %*.\:r\  that  thi*  t'jrr  ^h^t»  %»  m  •••*':>arrd  by  Captitp  IVin*!.  a 
.' •  .'■•rr   *'  .rn  *hr  j»'i\  iterr -.  thrn  .i»<  J:"t-  Tr*!  Kitr»t  in  Panama 

*  ''*-«•  I-.;  1.4  Villa;  a^  I.-  *  San!  •§  »a^  » ailed  in  colonial  d*y% 

/'••r  Uund*fd  i\t1\tkrtf 
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Porto  Belle,    Thus  strengthened,  the  Spanish  fleet,  numbering 
fourteen  sail,  and  much  superior  in  guns  and  men,  started  out 
to  hunt  the  buccaneers,  whom  they  found  on  tlie  28lh  of  May, 
1685,  near  tlie  island  of  Pacheca,  the  norlheraniost  of  the  Pearl 
Islands. 

The  buccaneer  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  vessels  of  different 
sizes  was  deficient  in  men  and  cannon,  but  sufficient  in  mus* 
ketry,  so  it  was  the  policy  of  Edward  Davis  to  avoid  long  range 
fighting,  and  close  in  quickly  for  musket  fire  and  boarding. 
About  three  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  got  the  weather *gage  of 
the  Spaniards^  and  gave  the  order  to  bear  down  upon  them. 
This  was  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Buccaneers  in  the  South 
Sea.  A  voluntary  and  heterogeneous  band  of  adventurers, 
without  a  national  support,  and  with  only  such  supplies  and 
pay  as  they  themselves  could  secure,  now  threatened  Spanish 
dominion  in  these  w^aters ;  with  a  likelihood  of  controlling  the 
Isthmus,  and  severing  Spain's  possessions  in  America.  Captain 
Davis  had  the  largest  number  of  trained  seamen  and  fighters 
ever  brought  together  under  the  Buccaneer  flag  in  the  Pacific, 
and  had  the  wind  of  the  enemy. 

He  directed  Grogniet  to  board  the  Spanish  vice-admiral, 
while  he  went  against  the  main  division  of  their  fleet,  Grogniet 
refused  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  even  Swan  shortened  sail; 
so  that  lacking  the  support  of  his  principal  ships,  Davis  had  to 
retire,  exclianging  a  few  shots  with  the  vice-admiraL  At  night • 
the  Spanish  admiral  anchored ;  but  showed  a  light  on  a  small 
vessel,  which  he  sent  to  leeward.  This  the  buccaneers  followed, 
and  in  the  morning  found  themselves  to  leeward  of  the  ftota^ 
which  now  bore  down  upon  them.  Deeming  it  imprudent  to 
fight  under  these  disadvantages,  the  buccaneers  did  not  wait 
for  them.  Townley,  being  hard  pressed,  escaped  through  a 
narrow  passage  between  some  islets  on  the  south  side  of 
Pacheca.  Davis  and  Swan,  who  had  the  fastest  sailers,  held 
back  to  delay  the  Spaniards;  who  declined  to  board,  but  held 
off  and  used  their  big  gims.*"  There  was  some  fine  seamanship 
displayed,  but  very  little  fighting;  for  after  a  circuitous  chase, 
lasting  all  day,  the  buccaneers  anchored  by  Pacheca,  nearly  in 
the  same  spot  fmm  w^hich  they  had  started  in  the  morning. 
The  next  day,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  seen  at  anchor  three  leagues 
to  leeward.  When  the  wind  freshened  a  littfe  at  ten  oVlock, 
the  Spaniards  took  up  their  anchors;  but  instead  of  making 
towards  the  buccaneers,  they  sailed  aw^ay  to  Panama,  Davis 
knew  by  the  Spanish  fleet  coming  from  Panama  that  the  trea- 
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sure  must  have  been  landed,  and  he  could  have  little  motive 
for  urging  the  fight ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Spanish  admiral, 
at  all  hazards,  to  at  least  attempt  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  strike  such  terror  into  them  as  would  discourage 
others  from  invading  the  South  Sea. 

On  the  1st  of  June.  1685.  the  buccaneer  fleet  sailed  from  the 
Bay  of  Panama  for  the  island  Quibo*  Dissatisfaction  at  the 
outcome  of  their  operations  at  Panama  led  to  dissensions,  and 
the  short-lived  confederacy  resolved  into  its  elements.  During 
July,  341  French  flibustiers  (or  privateers,  as  war  then  existed 
between  France  and  Spain)  separated  from  the  English  under 
Davis,  and  went  oflF  under  Captain  Francois  Grogniet.  They 
took  Pufhio  Suri'o,  Ria  Lexa,  Nicoya  an<i  other  places ;  and  in 
January,  1686,  ascended  a  river  between  Quibo  and  Point 
Burica.  and  surprised  Chiriquita  [David].  Later,  they  united 
with  Captain  Townley;  and  on  April  loth.  1686,  captured 
Granada,  firing  the  houses. 

On  the  20th  of  July.  1685,  Edward  Davis,  with  all  the  Eng- 
lish, and  fourteen  French  under  Jean  Rose,  departed  from 
Quibo  and  sailed  to  the  northwest.  In  .August  they  possessed 
the  city  nf  Lron  without  resistance,  which  they  plundered;  and 
on  the  14th  set  fire  to  the  place  and  returned  to  the  coast.  No 
expedition  •>f  magnitude  being  in  view,  the  English  divided; 
Captain  Swan  saluting  Davis  with  15  guns,  and  Captain  Davis 
saluting  Swan  with  li  gims. 

Captain  Swan,  in  the  '\ygnft**  saile<!  up  towards  the  gulf 
of  California.  (  >n  I'cbruary  i()th.  \C^k  at  Santa  PccaqueT 
Mexico,  he  lost  a  lot  of  men.  Basil  Ringrose  among  the  number. 

•Dampifr.  who  wa»  in  I)avi%'  *hip.  «av* — "The  Spanish  admiral  and 
the  rr«t  of  \\\s  w]tiadron  l^^an  to  play  at  u«  and  we  at  them  at  fast  as 
we  couM  :  yet  thry  kept  at  fli^tant  cann4'»nadtnff  They  might  have  laid 
u*  aU»ar<l  if  they  wcmhl.  l»«t  they  came  not  within  Small-arm**  ♦hot, 
intrmling  to  manl  xw  in  pirrr*  with  their  great  Rvnt " 

•Two  buccaneer*  were  killed  by  ♦erpents  at  Qwiho.  Lij^san  writer: 
"Here  are  »erpert*  who»e  hite  i»  %o  \enomom  that  speedy  death  inevit- 
ably en*:ie<.  un|r%%  the  |at:ent  can  have  immediate  rec«'tir*e  to  a  certain 
fniiv  which  mij^-t  W  chewed  and  applied  to  the  part  bitten.  The  tree 
whirh  Scar*  thi*  fnnt  ifn-w*  here  and  in  r»ther  part*  of  America  It 
re*err.*!e*  the  alm«nd  tree  in  France  in  hei|{bt  and  in  it*  1ea\e«.  The 
fniit  1*  bke  the  tea  chr*imit  fChata:ne%  de  Mer  >  but  \%  of  a  arey 
cr>!(»ur.  rather  bitter  in  ta«te.  and  contain*  in  it*  middle  a  whitish 
alnv-m!  The  wVolr  i*  »«•  !»e  chewed  ti»>;etber  before  it  i*  applied  It  it 
calVd  (ir.jinf  J  Serprnt.  the  terpent  J»erry  ** 

•*  >^jii  !•  St  51  Kni{li*hmrn.  and  9  negroe* ;  the  greatest  caUmity  "•? 
fere<!  by  the  IV.;.  rarrrr*  !m  the  S'Uth  Sra.  exceptir.jf  the  lOO  killed  under 
M(  rsf.in  at  Old  Panama. 

F.ur  hundftd  s\st\  f.i  # 
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March  31st,  1686,  Captain  Swan  started  across  the  Pacific, 
having  on  board  William  Dampicr.  The  first  land  they  touched 
was  Guahan  (Guam),  and  afterwards  they  went  to  Mindctnao 
in  the  Philippine  group. 

Captain  Townley  returned  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  took 
and  burnt  Lavelia  [La  Villa],  securing  some  of  the  treasure 
landed  there  by  the  Spanish  flota  more  than  a  year  before. 
August  22nd,  1686,  Townley,  in  command  of  English  and 
French  buccaneers,  was  lying  at  Taboga,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  three  Spanish  vessels  armed  with  cannon.  One 
of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up,  when  the  other  two  were  taken, 
as  well  as  a  fourth  which  arrived  from  Panama  as  a  reinforce- 
ment. The  buccaneer  loss  was  only  one  killed,  and  t\^'enty-two 
wounded,  including  Captain  Townley.  Townley  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  President  of  Panama,  Don  Pedro  Ponte  y  Llerena, 
Count  of  Palmar,  demanding  supplies,  the  release  of  five  buc- 
caneers held  prisoners,  and  ransom  for  his  numerous  captives. 
The  President  sent  only  some  medicines;  when  the  buccaneer 
chief  dispatched  a  second  message,  threatening  to  send  the 
President  the  heads  of  all  his  Spanish  prisoners  if  his  demands 
were  not  acceded  to.  The  President  paid  little  attention  to  this 
threat;  but  on  receiving  the  heads*  of  twenty  Spaniards,  he 
hastened  to  release  the  five  buccaneers,  and  pay  a  ransom  for 
the  remaining  men.  On  September  Qth,  Captain  Townley 
died  of  the  wound  he  received  in  the  battle  at  Taboga. 

August  27th,  1685,  Captain  Davis  parted  from  Swan  at  Ria 
Lexa  [Realejo]  ;  sailing  with  the  vessels  of  Knight,  and  Harris, 
and  a  tender  which  with  his  own  ship,  the  "Bachelor's  Delight." 
made  four  in  all.  Above  130  of  the  men  fell  ill  of  a  spotted 
fever,  attributed  to  the  unwholesome  air  or  bad  water  at  Ria 
Lexa*^;  in  consequence  of  which  Davis  sailed  to  Amapalla 
Bay ;  where  they  built  huts  on  one  of  the  islands  for  the  sick, 
who  were  attended  by  the  surgeon,  Lionel  Wafer.  While  here, 
they  went  to  the  mainland  to  seek  food  at  a  "Beef-Eftantion" 
(estancia)  ;  where  the  Doctor  investigated  a  river  of  hot  water 
which  issued  out  from  under  a  hill.  After  many  had  died  of 
the  fever,  the  disease  abated  ;  and  the  fleet  sailed  south  to  Cocos 

**"Ce  moyen  etoit  a  la  verite  un  peu  violent,  mais  c'etoit  I'linique  pour 
mettre  les  Espagnols  a  la  raison." — "Journal  du  J^oyage  au  Mer  du 
Sud,"  par  Raveneau  de  Lussan. 

**  The  rarity  of  disease  among  the  Buccaneers  has  already  been 
remarked. 
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Island,  wilcre  wore  plenty  of  oiconuts.**  a**  the  name  would  indi- 
cate.    Peter  Harris  de{>arted  from  here  for  the  Kast  Indies. 

Davis  crui-scd  «»fT  t!ic  coast  of  IVrii  for  M>me  time,  taking 
prizes  and  raiding  the  ttiwns.  When  in  |)OSSCssion  of  l*ayta  he 
intiTcepird  a  cnurier  with  a  me^Nage  from  the  gt>vernor  of 
<aiaya<|nd  to  the  viceroy  at  Lima,  infomiing  him  that  (iuaya- 
quit  \va>  in  the  hands  of  the  buccaneers,  ami  that  he  shiKild 
ha<<ten  warships  U»  the  place  Captain  I>avis  immediately  htir- 
rieil  to  tlu*  aid  of  his  l)rethern,  and  on  May  14th.  i^^Sj.  arrived 
in  the  !';.>  of  ( fiiayai)uil ;  finding  the  French  under  (trogniet. 
and  tile  I'lij^li'^li  ninler  <  leorge  H«Mit  \  who  fiad  succeeded  Town- 
ley  »  masters  of  the  tt>wn.  Captain  C,rogniet  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  tight,  and  I,e  Picard  was  chosen  chief  of  the 
flilnistier-  A  large  amount  of  m*»ney  was  includcil  in  the 
Uioty.  U-sides  jewels,  church-plate,  and  merchandise.  Davis 
came  up  just  in  time  to  help  fight  the  Spanish  frigates,  and 
save  tlie  plunder,  so  share<l  in  the  distrihuti«ni  of  the  s|)oils. 

All  hands  now  had  sufficient  wealth  to  think  of  returning  to 
the  \V('<^t  Indies.  While  the  Spaniards  tiad  failed  to  suppress 
the  hticcaneers  in  the  South  Sea.  they  had  succeetled  in  making 
a  treaty  with  the  Darien  In«lians:  in  consojuence  of  which  the 
Isiliini.iti  r.»iite  wa^  \v^  longer  oprn  t'»  the  Imccaneer**.  Davis 
had  a  stout  ship,  and  pro[>osc<l  to  g<>  hack  hy  sea;  tteing  joined 
hy  rii'^t  i.t  tlie  l''ngli»»h  .\o  other  ve--el  in  their  |>os session  .was 
strong  enough  for  thi<;  undertaking:  m>  all  the  I-Vencfi.  with 
m.itn  «»t  the  I\ngli«*h.  s;iili>il  n<>rth  !•>  the  /^uv  <*/  AmapMa, 
Here  the  party  desir«»vod  their  ve-^-^els.  and  on  the  i^t  t»f  Janu- 
ary. luSS.  landed  «»n  the  mainland,  diviijing  int<»  four  cmi- 
fiarne-  ■•i  ^evenly  men  each  Alter  stealing  sixtv  eight  horses. 
th«  \  '  *ai'!  their  l*ra\er^.*"  and  ^tartcl  airi>-s  the  C'»ntinent  on 
th'-  -rnd.  l<ia'!ed  il^wn  with  '•ilver  an«l  plunder.  The  |>eiiple 
ojTrred  hnt  little  "piMwitii'ii.  anil  -n  January  nth  the  tnicca- 
nerrs  rntrretl  Sdjoiia.  tinling  it  •!eM-Tt«d  and  rlearcl  ^^i  |»ro\i- 
sions. 

J.inuar\  17th.  they  came  to  Wa?'k  ri\er.  whu'h  they  df^cended 


••  \fr*  trll-inf  .-t  thr  rxcrllrnt  frf«h  mafrr.  .ifT*!  .1  itrliKhtfnt  walrr  fall, 
a!  V  —  •  Nlan-I.  Wafer  write«. — "Onr  *\x\ .  %t-mt  of  ,^iir  fnrn  ^rtnf 
r-.i! 'Ir  !  !..  ::-.«kr  thrfn»rl\r%  merry  «krr«'  a*h*»rr  ami  cut  dnwn  a  ffreat 
iTur  y  .  *  -I  n-.:*  •rrr*.  (r-»ni  which  th*-  •.athemt  the  fruit,  and  drew 
ati- ::f  'wr'^N  Ki'l  n*  of  the  milV  The%  then  *at  down  and  drank 
h'.il!h*  •  ■  *)'*-  Vinif  afl  «|'iren.  ar«!  -I- i-W  an  exce*»ivc  quantity,  yet  it 
ilil  rv  •  rv.  !  :f\  ilrutikenne^^  hu»  tht*  1-  ;'!i»r  *•»  chilled  an«!  henumb*d 
th*  r  r  f '  .  !»ij?  \\  r\  C'HiM  ri«-i»hr'  c-.  n<>r  «tan«l  \nr  could  they 
re?  "n  ir  ^m^^^^  mi!h  wi  the  hrip  .)f  •h-**-  wh«>  had  n«>t  hren  rartakert 
of  the  fr   If.  i-.f  did  !hey  r  •.    \^t  rrdcr  !    ir  or  fi\e  d*y»*  time  ** 
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on  rafts  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  they  entered  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dias.  The  English  remained  for  a  time  with 
their  friends,  the  Mosquito  Indians ;  but  the  French  dispersed. 
About  seventy-five  went  to  Jamaica,  and  were  imprisoned  by 
the  governor,  the  Duke  of  Albermarle,  The  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  the  duke,  they  were  released;  but  neither  their 
arms  nor  plunder  were  restored  to  them. 

From  Guayaquil,  Captain  Davis  sailed  again  to  the  Gala- 
pagos, and  Juan  Fernandez ;  refitting  and  careening  his  ship  for 
the  homeward  voyage.  Sailing  southward,  he  passed  around 
the  Horn  without  seeing  land,  but  encountered  so  many  ice 
islands  that  Davis  ran  far  to  the  east  before  steering  north- 
ward. The  party  reached  the  West  Indies  in  the  spring  of 
1688 :  at  a  time  when  the  king  of  England  had  issued  a  pardon 
to  all  buccaneers  who  would  abandon  their  calling. 

The  English  governors  refused  longer  to  countenance  the 

buccaneers,  and  piracy  became  unprofitable  as  well  as  illegal. 
Following  the  accession  of  William  11 L  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  England  joined  Spain  in  war  against  the  French.  This 
divided  the  French  and  English  buccaneers,  who  united  w^ith 
the  regular  troops  on  either  side,  and  they  never  afterwards 
confederated  in  any  buccaneer  enterprise.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  French  attacked  the  English  part  of  St.  Christopher  (the 
site  of  their  original  settlements)  and  drove  the  inhabitants 
over  to  Nevis.  The  next  year,  the  English  returned  and  took 
St.  Christopher  from  the  French.  At  this  time,  the  French 
flibustiers  stole  so  many  negroes  from  the  English  in  Jamaica, 
that  in  derision  they  called  that  island  "Little  Guinea/' 

The  French  became  alarmed  at  the  number  of  habitons,  or 
settlers,  leaving  Saint  Domingue  and  other  colonies  in  the  West j 
Indies,  and  relaxed  in  her  prohibitions,  and  in  severity  towards^ 
the  flibustiers. 

The  last  large  buccaneering  undertaking  was  the  capture  and 
sack  of  Cartagena,  in  1697,  by  a  force  of  French  regulars^ 
under  the  Baron  de  Pointis;  eflFectively  aided  by  about  1200 
flibustiers,  settlers,  and  negroes,  headed  by  M.  du  Casse,  gover- 
nor of  the  French  colonies  in  Hispaniola.  On  May  3nl,  the  city 
capitulated »  when  M.  de  Pointis  stationed  the  French  bucca- 
neers outside  the  walls,  while  he  and  his  officers  gathered  in  the 
treasure,  amounting  to  from  20,000,000  to  40,000,000  Uvres. 
The  last  of  the  month,  he  sailed  away  with  his  regular  arma- 
ment ;  leaving  a  paltry  40,000  crowns  to  the  flibustiers.    The 
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latter^  wlio  liad  alrauly  cmb&rkod.  rdtimed  to  the  unfortunate 
dty;  iml  octricted  ocarly  ifiCOfioo  Itvres  more   (mm  the 
mtftcrabk  tahtUtsali.    On  the  way  bade  lowartb  Himuiiota^ 
the  fiitHutioY  encoanicrcd  ibe  combined  El^dbb  ana  Dutch 
fleets*  (rom  wtikh  De  Pointtt  bad  jtifl  caeaped  Iqr  iisnerlor  laD- 
inff.     Two  of  the  buccaneer  ships  were  tiJccn;  tv 
cv,  —   .v.-  ^-t*w  of  <K>e  bdn^  captured  by  the  SpaiH^i  *> ,  >*itik 
»  manafed  to  reach  hU  d  Fackf  in  safety, 
ciubcr^  i6g7,  the  treaty  signed  at  Ryawkk  put  an  end. 
ir,  to  war  between  the  rival  natioos  in  the  V/c  vT  Indies, 
With  no  beadottarter ».  and  no  porta  open  to  them  n  '  r  <  r. 

and  dispoMOt  tbdr  pV'' '^'''^  crie  loose  astoctation  u . 
known  as  *'Buccanrt  ed  to  cdaL     *Thdr  di 

mark,  which  they  taodcvuun^y  prcaerved  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, was  their  waste  cmialMt  wmr  ayainst  the  Spenbnla» 
and  aoaaac  fben  ntfr.  Many  fallowed  tba  aci  aa  kritteMe 
n,  or  added  oown  at  boociC  phuilen  anonf  the Idnda. 


Some  still  sailed  abont  the  world  for  booty ;  a  few  going  lo  the 
Bahamas,  making  Providence  Island*  their  home,  there  to 
propagalc  a  breed  of  common  pirates  to  aoourge  the  seaa  dorfaig 
the  tma  centQiy.  Several  of  the  old  flibustim  kicated  among 
the  Duien  Indiam,  who  bad  renimed  tbefar  hostility  to  the 
Spaniards  on  the  Isthmoa.  We  r^d  that  hi  170a  a  party  of 
uigHilttDen^  havmf  commliakais  from  the  povertior  of  TamAtcA 
landri]  in  Darien :  where  they  wcr« 
who  had  married  native*,  and  aliH_»  uj  mrrc  iiuii*irr<i  muiAn^. 


They  drove  the  Spaniarda  from  some  miaea,  and  captured 
ievcnty  negroce ;  whom  they  kcni  at  work  twentv^xie  days,  and 
obtained  about  i%bty  pooadi  of  gokL* 


'Captata 

'CalM  Hew  r^ravidcm  10 
(Saau  CataHaa).    A 
nd  piraits  were  the  ooly 


It  ffoai  ibt  Iitaa4  of  OU 
arose  ki  the  Weat  Ia4ifs  that 
of  tha  islaad  of  Pmvi- 


*"  la  ibf  aecMBi  of  tMs  eaMitiaa  by  NaliaeW  Davk  hr  rtlKet  UmL 
ki  the  year  170a  Gel.  Filer  Bsekfarl  Ueai-GavcraDr  f  Timaka, 
tfamed  fiwiiaiiiioiii  to  Ikt  caattkii  of  foar  rfoofis  *>o  1  '««r- 

fali^  aaaiaM  dw  Frtadi  aad  Spaniards.    On  tbt  aiili  Jisr  ^ilai 

froai  Jwiaka  aad  soon  caM  la  tlw  "Sambald^Kivi^*'  «4  Darlm. 


where  tkey  were  Haed  Iqr  titim  Mf^  Dm  1h$im.  Kkw  el  fkt 
ladtaati  irisnJ  whh  iba  frfvaisetm.  and  proadsad  la  faraUli  j» 
MlMaBdaaidaltsBikmilitUMO^  The  A 

■Piljskwii  fliwbirtiaii  ei»  ff«er  at  the  fcfjUdim^er  bndJi^  piarc 
Tbt  ataal  bare  blnaa 


g  dbt  letli  el 


ipiiI'Ve 


dw  Miliasi  of  aB  Ibt 
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"In  the  history  of  so  much  robbery  and  outrage  the  rapacity 
shown  in  some  instance  by  the  European  governments  in  their 
West-India  transactions,  and  by  governors  of  their  appoint- 
ment, appears  in  a  worse  light  than  that  of  the  buccaneers, 
from  whom,  they  being  professed  ruffians,  nothing  better  was 
expected.  The  superior  attainments  of  Europeans,  though 
they  have  done  much  towards  their  own  civilization,  chiefly 
in  humanising  their  institutions,  have,  in  their  dealings  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  globe,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
made  the  instruments  of  usurpation  and  extortion."* 

Mountains,  and  fuch  a  one  as  I  thought  Man  could  not  be  able  to  get 
up :  I  do  really  believe  it  could  not  be  lef s  than  f even  or  eight  miles 
high.  Some  of  our  Men  imagined  it  to  be  within  a  Stone's  caft  oT 
Heaven,  and  would  willingly  have  tarry'd  there,  especially  being  much 
weaned  with  the  Fatigue  they  underwent,  and  fuppofing  they  should 
never  come  again  fo  near  the  blifsful  Region." 

On  the  30th,  the  English  and  Dariens  took  Cana,  a  town  of  900  houses, 
with  one  church.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  had  fled  with  their  wealth. 
The  privateers  worked  the  mines  for  a  week  with  the  negro  captives  and 
departed  on  September  7th,  after  firing  the  town.  Chief  Pedro  killed  the 
old  padre  with  a  stone  before  leaving.  The  native  allies  were  not  so 
attentive  on  the  way  back,  and  the  white  men  suffered  much  from  lack 
of  food  and  from  sleeping  in  the  rain.  September  i8th,  the  privateers 
were  back  at  the  Barkadeers  [emharcadero,  doubtless]. 

*•  Captain  Bumey. 

When  in  Golfo  Dulce,  in  June,  1681,  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya  told  the  Buccaneers  of  the  Stratagem  of  War  by  means  of  which 
the  Spaniards  had  forced  a  Peace  upon  the  Indians  of  the  Province  of 
Darien. 

"The  Manner  was  as  follows.  A  certain  Frenchman,  who  ran  from 
us,  at  the  If  land  of  Taboga,  to  the  Spaniards,  was  fent  by  them  in  a 
Ship  to  the  River's  Month,  which  cmptieth  itfelf  from  that  Province 
into  the  South  Sea.  Being  arrived  there,  he  went  afhore  by  himself  in 
a  Canoe,  and  told  the  Indians,  that  the  English  who  had  paffed  that  Way, 
were  come  back  from  their  Adventures  in  the  South  Sea.  Withal  he 
afked  them,  if  they  would  not  be  fo  kind  and  friendly  to  the  English- 
men, as  to  come  aboard  and  conduct  them  on  Shore?  The  poor 
deceived  Indians  were  very  joyful  to  underftand  this  good  News:  and 
thus  forty  of  the  Chiefest  of  them  went  on  board  the  Spanish  Veffel, 
and  were  immediately  carried  Prifoners  of  War  to  Panama.  Here  they 
were  forced  to  conclude  a  Peace,  though  upon  Terms  very  difadvanta- 
geous  to  them,  before  they  could  obtain  their  Liberty." 

Boucaniers  of  America — vol  2,  p.  56. 
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\  rllw   ryr%' 
It,  «U.  It   irn  4ayft  truo  now 
Iron    l-Aml*   will   tUmp   yuuf    tiow . 
^11*17    ti.figur    rrcrmblr    i  urdird    iirasi, 
A    ruti)    ttrcak    ibc  (Cnlrc   •cam. 
^  our    n.iiuth    will    U*lr  ol    ui<tuM    ihuift. 
Willi  I  .AW  t  «tMl  lM*rnt  ftnd  lint  and  wmnt. 
1  our   l.rA<l    •*>.    wtlh  a  ton  or   n.urc. 
And   loftjr   nalrt    wilhm   il   rtar  ' 

In  al.ojt   irn  dajt  from  now. 

Mak*>   tf*  health  a  |»artint  h«>«  . 

I  it:   )ou  re  Ktiit.tf  lo  h««^c  th«  lr«r*. 

^rliuw  €je%'. 

.Iam««  Manlcy   <",ilhcrt 

fF  THK  many  attempts  by  white  men  to  settle 
within  the  tro|)ic*>.  none  has  lieen  mure  quickly 
iatal.  nor  attcn«ic(l  \%ith  greater  th^asterti.  than 
tiir  i-rojcxt  i»f  thi-  i)e<»|>le  of  Scotlan<l  to  e^tab- 
li^^h  a  coU»ny  in  Darien. 

>*>*'U  after  Spain  ac(|uire<l  most  of  the 
Americas,  other  nations  endeavored  to  secure 
f<.r  themselves  either  the  trade,  or  a  |>art  of 
her  jMi.s^f^siuns.  in  the  New  World.  When 
i«'rci|L:n  "^hips  Hiiccee<le<I  in  penetrating;  the 
«  vcItiNuriH -s  uith  which  Spain  surrounded 
luT  XmcrKan  colunic**.  and  returned  t' 
luir'-jic  with  the  ruh  ■•in.iIs  i»f  the  Wvst  Indie^^,  conimercial 
lOIIl|..inu•^  -pran^  up  to  ixpli.it  the  trade  ui  th«)5e  rejjioni.  It 
reinutiu'l  f*  r  William  P.itiT*'»n.  a  Sc'»tchman.  to  {ormulatc  a 
plan  i«  r  trailu-  and  ^oiKjUrst  tlwt.  |.t  ati«!acity  an«l  comprehen- 
^i\tfii— ,  ■.tit-hi!i« «.  .tT:\  I'ther  *ilurnr  that  has  c\rr  Incn  |«riH 
jrt?r«!  \.\  a  pri'. ate  in  )i\idual.  I'li  :er  tlic  ^ui^e  oi  planting;  a 
«'  ]'  r.\  '  '.^  the  lands  •  i  the  Darien  Indian-^,  it  was  no  le^N  than  a 
?i!;!r.    '«:::  i:  eNpi«';t:    :'.  arul  relii;i"iis  *  ru  ade.'  inti'  \hv    \nirri- 

•'!».'   !••<!.•:   f:s  •■:  •' r   i>ari'-n  0*wipjMv  are  well  fxprrt^cil  by  I*hilo- 
< 'a'.r  I   •  ■   \rih*.!'l    I'-.rr)    on    ihr    T  t|«  {latsr    oi    hi*    brKhur^— 

■  Sv  !;..i  •  ;  :•  M  ■.i.'\  .  r  A  call  l«»  ihr  n«bility.  (;rritrv.  rntriMtry.  afid 
,,.....»  '.,:••.  ..*  *}'.*,  lar -I.  t  I  \<  Mufly  arlrv!f<l  wiih.  an<|  viKiirr»u«l)r  to 
.4*!  1-  r.  .  ■•  '  *•  r  •  f^rrn  in  i'ale*!-  ij.i  4\  a  i:icans  to  cnUrK^  I'hriit'i 
V..rk'!  :■  ».-r'    .     r    ^«l%r*.    af:«l    ♦      •!■     giwxl    to    a!l    P'oiestaiil 

ihurchr^  '     Prii.trd  in  ITUO 
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can  provinces  of  Catholic  Spain;  with  the  intention  to  secure 
possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  America,  fortify  tlie  ports,  hold 
the  passes  over  the  cordillera,  and  control  commerce  betv^een 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

William  Paterson,  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
instigator  of  the  Darien  Colony,  was  born  about  April,  1658,  in 
Scotland.  He  was  the  son  of  farmer  John  Paterson  and  Kliza- 
beth  his  wife,  of  Skipmyre,  in  Dumfriesshire.  At  an  early  age. 
William  Paterson  left  home  and  went  to  Bristol,  where  he 
resided  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  mother.  After  visiting  Am* 
sterdam,  in  Holland,  Paterson  sailed  to  the  West  Indies ;  where 
he  became,  they  say,  a  merchant,  a  missionary,  and  a  buccaneer 
He  may  have  been  all  of  these,  as,  in  those  days,  there  was 
nothing  inconsistent  in  being  a  Protestant  missionary  and  rob* 
bing  Spain  at  the  same  time.  Either  as  a  trader,  or  from  per- 
sonal '  observation,  or  from  William  Dampier,  Lionel  Wafer, 
and  other  buccaneers.  Paterson  acquired  some  information 
about  the  Isthmus,  and  the  richness  and  possibilities  of  com* 
merce  in  the  South  Sea, 

Having  accumulated  a  moderate  fortune,  Paterson  rettinicd 
to  Europe  with  a  brilliant  and  dazzling  Scheme  simmering  in 
his  head.  The  recent  exploits  of  the  Buccaneers  were  on  every 
tongue,  and  the  gifted  financier*  appreciated  fully  the  wealth  of 
the  New  World,  and  was  quick  to  grasp  the  advantages  held 
by  Spain  in  her  possession  of  the  only  passes  across  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  of  the  ports  on  both  seas  leading  thereto. 
As  expressed  later,  in  his  Memorial*  to  the  King,  Paterson 
resented  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  world  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  In  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  just  made  between  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  he  saw  additional  reasons 
for  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  command  of  the  seas,  and  of  the 
American  ports  and  passes ;  which  would  give  her  the  umpirage 
of  the  world. 

*It  is  stated  that  Paterson  made  excursions  over  the  Isthmus,  but 
he  could  not  have  traveled  very  far,  if  what  Dalrymple  makes  him 
say  is  true : — "The  hills  arc  clothed  with  tall  trees  without  any  under- 
wood, so  that  one  may  gallop  conveniently  among  them  many  miles, 
free  from  sun  and  rain,  unless  of  a  great  continuance/* 

•**He  was  a  great  authority  upon  trade  and  upon  fumncc:  an  eminent 
political  economist ;  a  practical  statesman ;  and  a  sagacious  colonial 
projector: — a  powerful  writer,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  thoroughly  honest 
man." — S,  Bannister. 

*  Generally  called  Paterson*s  '^Central  Amenca"—^**On  free  trade  it ' 
anticipates  the  logic  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  legislation  of  our  dtj: 
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*Thus  these  doors  of  the  seas,  and  the  keys  of  the  universe, 
would,  of  course,  be  capable  of  enabling  their  possessors  to  give 
laws  to  both  oceans,  and  to  become  the  arbitrators  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  without  being  liable  to  the  fatigues,  expenses, 
and  dangers*  or  of  contracting  such  guilt  and  blood  as 
Alexander  and  Caesar." 

England  would  be  the  centre  country,  and  London  the  centre 
city.  **Trade  will  increase  trade,  and  money  will  beget  nioncy^ 
and  the  trading  world  shall  need  no  more  to  want  work  for 
their  hands,  but  will  rather  want  hands  for  tlicir  work,"  Pater- 
son  then  describes  the  tnteroceanic  routes,  or  passes,  over  the 
American  continent,  which  I  tabulate  as  follows; 


I  **Thesc  port^  and  passes,  being  possessed  and  fortified  may 

^^  be  easily  secured  and  defended  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  men 
^h  against  any  force,  not  only  there  already,  but  that  can  possibly 
^  be  found  in  those  places  which  arc  not  only  the  most  con- 
venient doors  and  inlets  into,  but  likewise  the  readiest  and 
securest  means,  first  of  gaining,  and  aftcrward^i  for  ever  keep- 
ing, the  command  of  the  spacious  South  Sea,  which,  as  hath 
been  already  said,  as  it  is  the  greatest,  so  even,  by  what  thereof 
we  already  know,  it  is  by  far  the  richest  side  of  the  worM 


Pass  of  Magellan,  or  Cape  Horn. 
"    La  Plata, 
"    Uraba,  "usually  called  by  the  natives  Cacanco  or 

Paya," 
'*    Tubugantee, 
*'   Conception,  *'ncar  forty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 

Chagrc." 
"   Chagre, 
*'    Nicaragua, 
"   Vera  Cruz — Acapulco, 


f^accfal 


in  policy  it  advices  what  Miltoti  ^fT^rtrd  wlrli  the  nff» 

Chatham  with  the  sword,^-Cai I 

diplomacy, — lo  defend  in  Amer 

westward  in  our  d&y^  In  a  new  und  pcfilotijt  er 

even  foreshadnws   for  rrntrul   Amrnca,  at    . 

mcrcc,  the   t\v\3U  l»tc   treaty* 

Stateft;  and  tht  ^  from  actual 

coimiry  little  knowu  will  .iv^i«t  m  cmrryios  out  the 

work  Of  our  time,  a  /  :e  to  the  Pacific.** 

S.  Btomfter,  i%7< 


f  looking 

f  com- 
Unit«ri 
a  of  a 


'The  Clajtoo-Etilwer  Trmtf»  of  i^;  an  bM3coijabk  and  Ihumlbt- 
ing  bhmder  in  oor  diptoiDacy. 
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Those  ports,  so  settled  with  parses  open,  through  them  will  flow 
at  least  two-thirds  of  what  both  Indies  yield  to  Chnstiandom. 
the  sum  whereof  in  ^old,  silver,  copper,  spices,  saltpetre, 
pearls,  emeralds,  stones  of  value,  and  such  like,  will  hardly 
amount  to  less  than  50  millions  of  pounds  sterling  yearly*  The 
time  and  expense  of  the  voyage  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  richest 
part  of  Uic  East  Indies,  will  be  lessened  more  than  a  half,  and 
the  consumption  of  European  commodities  soon  be  more  than 
doubled,  and  afterwards  yearly  increased."'  ♦  »  *  * 
"First,  That  after  having  possessed  ourselves  of  these  doors 
of  what  the  Spanish  use  to  proudly  call  their  king's  summer 
chambers,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  keys  of  the  Indies  and 
doors  of  the  world,  die  passes  between  the  seas  and  of  the 
Gulf  of  Florida/  we  endeavour  to  secure  the  same  to  posterity 
by  breaking  to  pieces  those  unheard  of  prohibitions  and  exclu- 
sions in  all  those  places  of  the  world," 

The  most  important  region,  in  Paterson's  opinion,  was  the 
Isthmus  of  America,  which  he  reckoned  to  extend  from  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba  on  the  east  to  the  river  of  Chagre  on  the  west 
Paterson  proposed  to  fortify  the  Isthmus,  and  Havannah ; 
replace  the  old,  decrepid,  and  decayed  government  of  Spain; 
free  the  Indians  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Spaniards  from 
their  priests;  establish  free  trade;  and  permit  liberty  of  con- 
science—according to  the  Scotch  idea  of  what  constituted 
liberty. 

Paterson  believed  the  best  pass  across  the  Isthmus  was  the 
one  he  calls  Tubugantee,  through  the  lands  of  the  friendly 
Darien  Indians ;  from  Caledonia  Bay  on  the  Caribbean,  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  (which  he  calls  "Gulf  of  Ballona"), 

"From  this  harbor  on  the  north,  which  is  very  convenient  and 
defensible,  they  have  but  seven  short  French  leagues  of  good, 
or  at  least  easily  capable  of  being  made  good,  way  to  a  place 
called  Swattee :  and  from  Swattee  to  the  navigable  part  of  the 
river  of  Tubugantee  there  is  about  two  leagues  more,  the  which, 
by  reason  of  a  steep  hill  and  the  frequent  occasion  there  is 
of  passing  and  repassing  a  river,  is  at  present  troublesome 
enough;  but  that  two  leagues  might  likewise  easily  be  made 
good  and  passable  by  an  industrious  han<l/* 

Arrived  in  Europe,  Paterson  offered  his  plan  to  Frederick 

*  Paterson  outdid  the  Pope — the  latter  donated  unknown  lands  to 
Portugal  and  Spain :  the  former  wanted  the  entire  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof  for  his  company. 

'Gulf  of  Mexico* 
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William,  Klcctcir  of  Hrandcnberg ;  and  to  the  cities  of  Emlxlcn, 
and  r.rcnien  ;  but  with  no  result.  He  favorctl  the  Revolution  of 
i6K8.  and  fre<|uented  the  coffee-hou^ies  of  AniMenfam.  Paicr- 
son  returne<!  to  Knglaml.  an<l  settle<l  in  I/mdnn  as  a  merchant; 
becftininf;  firominent  in  financial  circles.  In  i<«>i.  with  Michael 
CHMffrey  and  <»thers.  he  was  the  chief  projector  of  the  I'.ank  of 
Kn^dand.  In  K»(>5.  owing  to  differences  with  his  colleaKiies. 
I'atiTsi»n  voluntarily  withdrew  fn)m  the  bank,  selling  his  quali- 
ficaticin  of  ^loo  {>ounds.  He  then  went  to  Scotlaml.  and  was 
intr«Mluced  !>y  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun.  to  the  leader**  of 
the  government,  whom  he  toM  of  his  scheme. 

At  thi-*  time.  Scotland  was  recovering  from  the  fxilitical 
and  religi<nis  disturkinces  incident  to  the  Revoluti<»n  of  I^>H8. 
and  seekini:  an  of»f>ortunity  for  commercial  expansion.  The 
Scott i»»h  Tarliament.  in  i(<^3,  had  passed  an  .\ct  for  ICnn>urag- 
ing  Trade  "with  any  country  not  at  war  with  their  majesties" — 
to  \\\v  Ka'»t  an<l  West  Indies,  the  Straits  and  Mediterranean. 
Afrira  ajid  the  northern  parts.  This  fKive*!  the  way  for  F*ater- 
son.  and  he  f»»!ind  the  j>et»ple  eager  for  s|HX'ulation.  and  rece|>- 
tivr  to  his  H'heme. 

On  the  J^»th  of  June.  l'«;5.  Scotland  enacted  an  act 
creating  "The  Compajiy  of  Scotland  Trailing  to  Africa  and  the 
Indie- ' '  <icasi"nal!y  referred  to  as  the  African  Company  ;  \mX 
genorally  kn«»wn  a^*  the  *Ddr\vn  Company*  The  same  clay,  it 
wa-  apf»rovi*d  by  the  Kind's  conimis«;ioner.  the  Maroui-i  of 
Tutf.!i!a!r.  and  l»rcamr  a  law  The  Comoan>  was  given 
mofn.p  ily  in  Scotland  <»f  the  trade  with  .\*ia.  Afrira.  or 
AfTu-rsra.  for  31  years:  an<l  freedom  from  taxation  for  Ji  years. 
Thr  C'"inpany  wa^  auth«»ri/ed  to  take  |>os^rsvi«'n  of  untnh.itittefl 
trrnt  -rio  in  anv  part  of  A-ia.  Africa  «»r  ArT*rrica :  or  in  any 
other  I'lacr  b\  cc-n-rnt  «»f  the  native**,  if  n"t  i><^*-rs«'r'!  l>y  :mv 
I'.iirit; « .If!  •"•\«r«'ign  .  and  there  t*>  plant  co1«»mi-*.  fi»iin!  t"\\ns, 
IhmIi'  ^hip^  *'t  war.  make  rcf»ri'a!*..  anil  drfrn-!  lirr  'radr  by 
for-  r  !  arT^'N  Th*  C'«  nifi.inv  ci»iild  'iiake  an<l  «-oTtrI"'!r  t?"eatie<. 
and.  irdced.  jirl  rm  all  the  functions  of  a  s^iverrii'n  ••tate: 
!;i'  :»-.  i?i  t,u  t  ?li..ii  Sr'»tlanil  hrr^rl:  ♦H>s\rHvrd  I:;  t  'kni  of 
..I!t -vaMif  thr  (*•  •Mjanv  ua^  to  p.iv  >tarl\  to  h;-  Nfairvtv.  if 
•1     d    •■  I  H.'l:-^!-.-.^'  I  !  T-'iacco.  ;n  N'arne  «  f  liVnrh  fVity  " 

i«'T*'  ,T  >  Th*-  1  .  ••  :  .1  .  .*»;■»•«■•»  *■  k^**  J  !"•  l-**^>  |*..«i!'»ls.  and 
I  X-rt  c'.  *  lij  the  {'T'-f  •*  !<  r  -M  >rar*  .  '-r  an  a«I'!t!i  nal  i.Vt«n  pitundv 
\!!rr  •■"  •  run  «■•'  I'.t  k*'4f<!  jt-I  ,*v.i-?I.»r  .!  Paf  liafrrrt,  in  iriV  v«  tol 
r..'rf  ::  iX  »•«  t  i:m.!*  f..  rrimt-tir^c  \\\u\  fi'f  hit  Ut%teft.  »r.«l  'n  ippfC- 
cu:i(  n  nf  hn  *rf\im  U*  the  tiaic. 
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"Vou  aic  Kiiing  %o  h«vc  the  frvrr. 
Yellow  rjrrt ! 
In  alMiut  teo  (Uyt  frooi  now 
Iron   lianUs  wtU  clamp  yuur  brow; 
Vour    ion(pir    rctrmUlr   curdled   crcMR, 
A   rutty   •trcmk   tb«  centre   teMa: 
Vour   mouth   will   usie  of   utitold   thnift. 
Willi  vl««»  atui  hornt  and  bnt  arul  wmi(»; 
\out  hrAil   Ati:   weigh  a  ton  or  more. 
And   forty   galr*  witBta  it   roar  ! 
•  •••••  •• 

In  alMiui  I  en  days  from  now. 
Make   to  health  a  parting  bow. 
hor  )ou  re  gomg  to  have  the  lever. 

Yellow  cire*!" 

Jame*  Manley  CWlberf. 

fF  TMK  many  attempts  by  white  men  to  settle 
\%  ithin  the  tropics,  none  has  been  nwre  quickly 
fatal,  nor  attcn<Icil  with  greater  disasters,  than 
liic  project  of  the  pei>plc  of  Scotland  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  in  Darien. 

><Min  after  Spain  acquired  most  of  the 
Americas,  other  nations  endeavored  to  secure 
for  themselves  cither  the  trade,  or  a  part  of 
her  posNCHNiuns.  in  the  New  World.  When 
foreign  ships  succee<]ed  in  penetrating  the 
rxchiMvcnc-Ns  with  which  Spain  surrounded 
her  American  colonies,  and  returned  f^ 
Kur<»pc  with  the  rich  -^imhN  of  the  West  Indies,  commercial 
^on1paIlte^  >pranf;  up  to  exploit  the  trade  of  tho^  regions.  It 
reinatiied  {..r  William  l*ater>on.  a  Scotchman,  to  formulate  a 
plan  t'T  traflic  and  lorHjuest  tliat.  for  auilacity  and  comprehen- 
NivrfH->.  Miitshiius  any  other  ^-chcmc  that  has  ever  iH-cn  pro- 
jet  ted  by  a  pri\ate  miividual.  I'n  ler  the  guise  of  planting  a 
(olony  <>n  the  land**  of  the  Darien  Indiann.  it  was  no  le^^s  than  a 
?il:hr  'r:  ::i^  c\pe«!iti«  fi,  aiul  reliKioiiK  i  rn-ade.'  into  the  Ameri- 

'  TK'  it»!rnti'n*  t'i  *,)  r  I  »arirn  Company  are  well  expret^cd  by  Philo- 
<'alf!  :..i  1  •  \rchi*'.ilM  l«i>ef»  on  !he  ttle  lage  of  hi*  brochure^ 
*  S\ ■•t!jt;'l  *  prr^c-nt  «Iu:>  .  »'f  a  call  m  ihr  nobtltiy.  itetitrT.  mini%try.  and 
t'ofrn-.'  fj|!\  of  thi'»  laiid.  to  ht  duely  aiTfcted  wiih,  and  vifcirr»u«ly  to 
jtt  fi  r.  i-.u  lomipi.r.    orcrrn  in  Cale<l«'ntj.  a*  a  meant  to  cnlariie  C*)irift*t 

VjpK't'  rr-     !  .   l--rr -t    leUc^.   an«]   ?"   d«»  good   to   all    Procestant 

churchc»  "    rrtiitcd  in  1700. 
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^on  the  26th  of  July,  1698.    "Twelve  hundred  men  sailed  in  fiv< 
stout  ships,"  says  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
I  I.  The  St.  Andrew — Captain  Robert  Pennicuik. 

t  2.  The  Unicorn — Captain  Robert  Pinkerton. 

4  3.  The  Caledonia — Captain  Robert  Drummond. 

i  4.  The  Endeavour  (Pink)    )    ^      ,  ,  1      •  . 

:|  5-  The  Dolphin  (Snow)       }  ^""^*"  ^"^  ^"PP^^  ^^»P^- 

;,  The  first  three  vessels"  were  heavily  armed.    It  was  a  day 

i  of  rejoicing  and  celebration  in  Scotland,  and  guards  were  re- 

i  quired  to  keep  unauthorized  persons  from  going  on  the  expe- 

j  dition.     A  number  succeeded  in  stowing  themselves  away  on 

j  the  ships." 

j  Strange  to  say,  Paterson  had  not  been  made  a  cotmcillor  or 

:  other  official,  nevertheless  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 

•;  tions,  and  went  along  with  the  colonists.    Mrs.  Paterson,  her 

I  maid,  and  a  few  more  women,  accompanied  the  party.    Trouble 

■j  beset  the  colony  from  the  start.     The  supplies  had  not  been 

;i  inspected  before  sailing,  as  urged  by  Paterson,  and  the  bread 

?  was  found  to  be  made  of  "damnified**  wheat.    Other  provisions 

i  were  also  spoiled  and  defective ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  all  hands 

I  were  put  on  short  rations. 

'i  The  fleet  was  directed  to  sail  to  Madeira,  and  there  open  the 

i  sailing  orders.     They  landed  at  this  place  on  August  29th, 

I  where  the  Council  purchased  27  pipes  of  wine,  ai\d  the  officers 

J  and  gentlemen-volunteers  exchanged  their  scarlet  coats,  swords, 

\  and  finery  for  something  to  eat.     The  Council  now  assumed 

authority  to  make  Paterson  a  councillor,  in  place  of  Captain 
William  Veitch,  who  was  prevented  from  sailing  with  the 
colony.  Here  the  first  sailing  orders  were  opened;  which 
directed  the  fleet  to  go  to  Crab  Island,  east  of  Porto  Rico. 
September  2nd,  the  Scots  weighed  anchor  from  Madeira  roads, 
exchanging  salutes  with  the  shore.    On  the  loth,  they  crossed 

"  "St.  Andrew,  our  first  Tutelar  was  he, 
The  Unicorn  must  next  supporter  be, 
The  Caledonia  doth  bring  up  the  rear 
Fraught  with  brave  hardy  lads  devoid  of  fear ; 
All  splendidly  equipt,  and  to  the  three 
The  Endeavour  and  the  Dolphin  handmaids  be." 

(Caledonia  Triumphans). 
**  History  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  acts  of  men  under  different  names 
and  amid  new  scenes.  The  departure  of  the  Caledonians  from  Leith 
reminds  one  of  the  sailing  of  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage.  A 
crowd  of  ignorant  people,  hungry  for  death,  seeking  they  knew  not 
what;  but  hoping  to  better  their  condition,  even  though  it  be  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow  creatures.    The  bait,  too,  was  the  same — gold. 
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tlic  Tropic  of  Cancer,  with  the  UMial  ceremony  of  chicking  some 
of  the  crew  three  times  from  the  main  yard,  "which  was  pretty 
g<H>:|  s|K>ri."  On  the  -^ith  died  Walter  Johnson.  Chiriirgc«jn'$ 
Slate,  'ilc  contracted  a  fever,  and  got  his  hands  on  /(iMc/aiiMfvi 
Itquidum,  an<l  took  to<»  large  a  d(»se.  and  so  he  slept  till  death."  ** 
C>ctol)er  2nd.  Captain  Pinkertoun"  in  the  Unicom,  with  the 
Snow,  and  Mr.  I'aterson.  went  to  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 
a  free  jxjrt  of  the  Danes,  to  secure  pilots  f«>r  the  Main.  They 
rtiurned  with  Captain  .Metson  (.\llis4:>n).  one  of  the  oldest 
Privateers  then  living.  lie  was  with  the  Buccaneers  when 
they  cn>isc<l  the  Isthmus  in  ifiKo  for  the  South  Sea;  and  along 
with  Ca|»tain  Macket  and  3J^  men.  wav  left  !)ehind  at  Colden 
Inland  to  guard  the  seven  vessels.  On  the  3rd,  they  went 
ashore  on  Crab  Island,  and  took  }K)ssession  in  the  name  of  the 
C<»in|)any.  The  Danes  protested,  as  a  matter  of  form,  really 
wishing  they  wouhl  settle  there.  Here  the  ships  t«^ik  in  water, 
which  caused  a  thix  among  the  ct>lonists.  They  washed  the 
ve-^cls  with  vinegar,  and  usitl  smoke,  to  >top  the  spread  of  the 
di'^e.'isr 

\t  Crah  Inland  the  secoml  sailing  onlers  were  oj>eneil.  and 
f«'iiiHl  to  contain  instnictions  to  proceed  to  <tolden  Island  in  the 
lUy  of  Ada,  near  the  C.ulf  of  Darien.  Oct.  23rd.  one  of  the 
ministers.  Mr.  Thomas  James.  **a  very  go<xl  man."  tlietl  of  a 
fever,  anrf  had  four  dropping  gtms  fired  at  his  throwing  over. 
l-'orty-f'-nr  of  the  colonist •»  died  on  the  voyage  to  Darien. 
<  >ii  the  30th.  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  Nihmus.  anil  anchored  in 
a  t'iiir  sandy  hay.  a!>*>tJt  two  Iragiies  westward  of  the  (tulf  of 
Darien  The  next  da>  s^mie  went  in  l^iats  to  Carret  liay."  two 
leagues  to  the  west.  I'»oking  r»r  their  flestination  <  hi  the  ist 
of  \'ove:nl)er.  the  ships  sailed  weNtwar<l.  and  anchore<l  within 
half  a  mile  of  (H*lden  Nlainl  "<  >n  the  main  ajid  all  the  lay 
round  full  of  mangrows  and  s\%ampy  gr«»und.  which  is  very 
unwholrs4»!ne "  The  next  <iay.  Captain  Andrea^i  <  Chief 
Andres  ».  with  alKuit  a  dozen  In<!ian^.  came  otl  from  the  shore, 
and  asked  uhv  they  came,  and  if  the  Sc^ts  were  frietuls  to  the 
Spaniards      The  colonists  rq)lie<1  that  they  came  t«»  ^^ettlr  and 

'*V"X  thi*  part  ••!  !hc  narrative,  wr  arc  imlebtci!  to  the  Journal  of 
Mr  IfnKh  R'»%r.  prrhap*.  Srcretary  to  the  Council  Flit  record  wat  tcot 
hi'nr.  I>eir:iiJirr  .•H?h,  \t•]^^.  mith  the  t'r^t  rej"»rt  «•(  the  C'»li»n\  liivcti 
in  "The  Darien  Papers" 

*' i'aptain   l*tt  kertun  hat  the  di«tinctti>n  *A  having  hit  name  tpellcd 

in  rn..rr  ilitTcfrnt  wa\«  than  any  irthrr    -ffictal  *  f  the  colony 

"•  I'tiert  •  Carrrto  tCareta) 
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trade.     ,\ndreas  praised  the  Buccaneer  Captains^   Swan   an 
Davis. 

In  the  afternon  of  the  2nd,  the  Scots  went  in  boats 
examine  the  bay  four  miles  east  of  Golden  Island,  and  fouml 
to  be  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  containing  looo  of  the  bci 
ships  in  the  world.  This  bay  was  about  a  league  in  lengtli 
and  about  a  mile  wide,  with  wet  marshy  ground  about.  In  th 
middle  of  the  entry  to  this  bay  (afterwards  called  Caledon 
Bay)»  and  showing  three  feet  above  the  water,  was  a  rock 
doubtless  the  same  called  Black  Rock  by  Mr,  Paterson  in  hi 
report."  Not  far  away  was  a  small  rock  under  water.  Thi 
port  was  formed,  and  sheltered  from  the  sea,  by  a  peninsiil; 
three  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Facing  the  Cartb 
bean,  the  shore  of  the  peninsula  was  rocky  and  steep.  Thi 
peninsula  was  not  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  was  covered  will 
cedars,  mahogany.  Brazil-wood,  lignum  vitae,  fustic*  manchi 
neel,  and  other  trees.  Several  springs  were  found  on  Ihti 
tongue  of  land. 

November  3rd,  1698 — **This  day  we  landed  and  took  posses 
sion,**  writes  Mr.  Rose.  Captain  Andreas  again  visited  th 
ships;  this  time  with  his  traveling  wife,  *'having  in  all  four.' 
He  carried  a  stave  tipt  with  silver,  and  pumped  the  Scots  aj 
to  their  intentions. 

The  point  of  the  peninsula  presented  a  flat,  sandy  surface^ 
and  was  selected  as  the  site  of  their  settlement,  which  was 
named  New  Edinburgh.  A  battery  of  16  guns,  erected  to  com* 
mand  the  harbor,  was  called  Fort  St,  Andrew,  The  narrowest 
part  of  the  peninsula,  only  180  paces  in  width,  was  cut  through 
to  let  in  the  sea,  thus  converting  New  Edinburgh  into  aa 
island,  and  furnishing  additional  defence  for  the  town  and 
fort.  Pursuant  to  orders  from  the  Directors,  the  region  was 
called  Caledonia,  and  the  port  became  known  as  Caledonia  Bay^ 

When  the  Unicorn  entered  the  harbor,  on  Nov.  4th.  she 
struck  that  sunken  rock,  and  tore  off  some  of  her  sheathing. 
Men  were  landed  from  each  ship  to  clear  away  the  bnish,  fell 
trees,  and  build  huts  "  The  sick  were  put  ashore  as  soon  as 
shelters  were  constructed.  In  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Paterson  died, 
and  dropping  guns  were  fired  at  her  burial.  Paterson *s  clerk, 
Thomas  Fenner,  was  already  dead. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the  young  colony  was  visited  bj 
Captain  Richard  Long,  of  the  English  warship  Rupert  Frist, 


^^''The  Darien  Papers.'* 
**A  Iook*out  was  erected  on  a  hill,  **about  a  mile  high/*  from  which 
ships  could  be  seen  ten  leagues  at  sea. 
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Captain  Long  (Lang,  as  they  spelled  it)  was  a  spy  sent  out 
by  King  William  to  discover  the  location  of  the  Scots.  On 
the  19th.  several  of  the  Councillors  set  out  towards  the  west  to 
explore  the  coast ;  and  in  a  few  days  entered  an  excellent 
harbor,  where  the  Buccaneers  used  to  careen  their  vessels. 
They  then  landed  at  the  river  Coco,  and  visited  Chief  Ambro 
sio,**  and  his  son-in-law  Pedro,  "  a  bri??k  little  fellow/*  who 
could  speak  Spanish  and  French,  and  who  lived  with  him, 

Nov.  2 1  St.  Mr,  Adam  Scott,  the  last  preacher,  died  of  a  flux. 
Under  date  of  the  28th,  Mr  Rose  writes :  ''These  24  houres 
ther  has  fallen  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rain/' 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  Andreas  was  commissioned  one  of 
the  Company's  Captains,  and  given  a  basket*hilted  sword,  and 
a  pair  of  good  pistols.  His  commission  was  written  on  parch- 
ment»  with  the  Colony's  seal  and  a  very  broad  "gold  stript  and 
flour'd  ribbon  appended.'*  Seven  guns  were  discharged  in 
honor  of  the  new  Captain  and  the  Company.  Andreas  imme- 
diately qualified  by  drinking  freely  with  the  Council,  on  board 
the  St.  Andrcxv,  and  getting  drunk  like  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man. On  the  13th.  a  French  ship,  the  Maurepns,  came  in  the 
harbor  and  saluted  the  Commodore  (the  St.  Andrew,  Captain 
Pennicuik).  Her  commander,  Captain  Duvivier  Thomas,  re- 
ported that  he  had  come  out  with  those  that  returned  the 
church  plate*  to  Cartagena.  When  the  Frenchman  sailed,  on 
the  24th,  the  Captain  was  drunk,  and  the  Maurepas  was 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  baVt  vvith  the  loss 
of  a  number  of  lives." 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1608,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton 
sailed  on  a  turtling  sloop  (Capt.  Edward  Sands)  with  the  first 
di.spatch  of  the  Colony,  and  Mr.  Rose's  Journal,  for  the  Direc- 
tors in  Scotland.  The  first  report  of  the  Cnlnny  had  few  dis- 
asters to  relate,  and  gave  general  sat  \  Major 
Cunningham,  one  of  the  Council,  s                            i   his  con- 

****When  they  came  near,  Amhrasio  advnnr#-J  -iliotst  50  pace  with  ao 
followers,  all  cloathcd  in  whitf  loose   ir  1    fringes  round  the 

bottom?,  and  laTio-^  In  their  hatuls      !!♦-  nt  \rrr  kindlv^  and 

gave  them  a  "f  liquor  h  they  call 

MiiJchlcw,  bt*ti  '>f  Indian  ,  get  drunk 

with  all  often " — Rome's  Journal 

•Stolen  by  the  French  under  Dc  Poinlis,  in  l6g7.  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  as  well  as  William  of  England,  wa«  now  cotirting  the  friendahtp 
of  Spatn. 

•  Caledonia  Harbor  is  described  as  a  safe  port,  eaiy  for  ships  to  gei 
in,  but  hard  for  ^aihng  ve%«tch  to  get  out  of ;  bccattse  in  the  dry  time, 
the  wind  from  the  north  blows  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
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nection    with    Caledonia,    and  left    on    the    sloop    with 
Hamilton. 

Spain  was  much  alarmed  at  the  invasion  and  settlement  b; 
other  Europeans  of  her  /Vmerican  possessions ;  and  tliat,  toa 
in  tlie  *'very  Heart"  of  her  domains,  as  tlie  Spanish  Ambas 
sador  asserted.  The  Spaniards  well  remembered  how  a  fev 
hundred  Buccaneers  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Isthmui 
at  will,  sacked  and  burnt  the  towns,  and  captured  Spanish 
galleons  on  both  oceans.  Captain  Long,  from  Jamaica,  reporter 
to  his  government:  **The  Spaniards  in  this  Countrey  are  h 
a  great  consternation  about  it  and  challenge  it  for  their  Coun^ 
trey/* 

The  Scotch  invasion  of  Darien  encouraged  the  liberals  am 
progressives  in  the  Spanish  provinces  to  agitate  for  i^depen*! 
dence  of  the  mother  country.  The  slaves  and  cimarrones  becami 
troublesome.  At  Portobello,  a  body  of  700  slaves,  soon  tri- 
creased  to  i,500»  compelled  the  Governor  to  give  them  theii 
freedom ;  when  they  went  about  '*struting  and  taking  the  right 
hand  of  their  Masters,  who  dared  not  to  say  it  was  ill  done/ 
At  London,  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  Spain  pj 
sented  the  following  Memorial  to  the  King: — 

'*The  Under  Subfcriber,  Ambaffador  Extraordinary  01 
CathoHck  Majefty,  finds  him f elf  obliged  by  Exprefs  Orders,  t<] 
reprefent  to  your  Majefty,  that  the  King  his  Master  having 
received  Information  from  different  places,  and  la  ft  of  all  frorr 
the  Governor  of  Havana,  of  the  Infult  and  Attempt  of  fom^ 
Scots  Ships,  equipp  d  with  Men  and  other  things  requifit,  whg 
defign  to  fettle  themfelves  in  his  Majesty's  Sovereign  Demain^ 
in  America,  and  particularly  the  Province  of  Darien,  Hij 
Majefty  received  those  Advices  with  very  much  difcontent,  am 
looks  upon  the  fame  as  a  Token  of  fmall  Friendship,  and  as  ^ 
Rupture  of  the  Alliance  betwixt  the  two  Crowns  (which  his 
Majesty  hath  obferved  hitherto,  and  always  obfcrves  very  rc- 
ligioufly,  and  from  which  fo  many  Advantages  and  Profita 
have  refuhed  both  to  your  Majesty  and  your  Subjects)  as  a 
Confequence  of  which  good  Correfpondence  his  Majesty  diil 
not  expect  such  sudden  Infults  and  Attempts  by  your  Majesty's 
Subjects,  and  that  too  in  a  time  of  Peace,  without  pretext  (or 
any  caufe)  in  the  very  Heart  of  his  Demains. 

All  that  the  King  defircs,  is.  That  this  may  be  reprefentcd  ta 
your  Majefty,  and  that  your  Majefty  may  be  acquainted,  that 


1 


•  Rose*  Journal. 
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he  is  very  fcnfiblc  of  fuch  lloftilitio  and  unjiift  Procc<hircs, 
a^aiiift  which  his  Majcfty  will  take  fuch  Mcafurcs  as  he  thinks 
convenient.    Given  at  I^mlon  May  13-3,  iff/j'* 

The  <iovernors  <>f  Panama  an<l  Cartagena  gathered  land  and 
sea  furces  In  go  against  the  invaders.  As  early  as  IX'ceinlier 
15th.  Andreas  re|>orted  the  S|Kiniards  |>assing  over  fn»m 
I'anaina  t<>  PortolK*llo,  prefxiratory  to  attacking  New  I'din* 
htirgh.  <  >n  the  23rd  of  the  same  month.  Captain  Amlimsio 
gave  warning  c»f  Unj  Spaniards,  with  Jtx)  South  Sea  Indians, 
marching  i»verland  from  Santa  Maria.  Captain  Pincartonc 
(  PinkertiM)  >.  with  30  men  and  a  l)oy,  saile^l  in  the  !>>lphin 
Snow  for  Uarl»ad<)cs.  to  barter  stores  for  pnwisions.  February 
5th.  iffjifh  the  vessel  ran  on  a  nxk.  an<l  leaked  s<»  ladly  that 
they  were  compelle*!  to  run  her  ashore  under  the  walls  of  Car- 
tagena :  where  the  Spaniards  held  them  on  the  charge  of 
piracy."  Dn  the  6th  of  Feliruary.  a  S|)anish  outfxist  in  the 
lands  of  Captain  Pedro,  was  driven  back  by  Captain  James 
Mnntgojnery  and  a  |>arty  of  100  men, 

<  >n  the  J4th  nf  Februar>-.  i<if)Q.  the  C.»i:ncil  made  a  Treaty" 
with  Pedm.  the  princijal  chieftain  of  Darien.  who  could  put 
3001  >  \%arTi»T'»  in  the  tield.  There  should  Ik*  |»eace  between  the 
Indian'^  and  Caledonians  "as  long  as  rivers  ran.  and  gold  was 
found  in  Darien  "  * 

\pril  .»4!h.  the  C'Hiniil  anil  IVfJUtic*  a-^sembkNl  in  a  Parlia 
inrii!  at   New  I'.dinbnrgh.  and  pasNnl  34  rules  and  ••rilinances 
fi  -   \hf  government   of  the  Col.»ny       The   Ur^X   reirxilati^n.  at 
lr,i-t.  w.i^  a  K»H»  I  one : 

I  In  the  first  plare.  it  is  here!)y  provided  and  'Kv!„re!. 
th.ir  thr  preirptN.  iiistrurtions.  example^.  tM»:nands.  an<l  pnihi- 
l»it!  n-*  i-xprest  ami  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  of  right 
th«\  ••■.ight.  dull  not  only  lie  htiidiiig  and  ••Migini:.  anil  luxe 
thr  ii:!l  t«»rce  an«l  efTect  of  lawe^  \%ithin  thi^  Col.iny.  but  are. 
Wir«.  and  of  right  ought  to  lie.  tin-  stand.irt.  rule,  an«l  mea- 
surr  to  all.  the  further  and  other  cnstitr.iion'*.  rules,  and 
ordinances  there<^f  "  * 

*i'i(»*  Pinkrrii  n  «ai  ««nt  to  SpJitn  tor  trial,  ami  ulttmAiely  ict  irtt 
Ili>  *;irn  wrrr  <lM{<rtri]  onumK  the  >|viiii«!i  ihip%  in  th«  Wrtt  IiMlJet 
.\t.t|rr\%  I.i.ii)fc;«t«<n.  rhirurKr«*n.  r*c.ii--!  Ir'mi  Cartaicrru  to  New 
K*l«T.?i'.:'i;l-  rarU  i!i  i*ibi,  !  -r  whk'h  ihr^  k  niiKiI  all.»wr<|  htm  an  extra 
^h.irr  i!  !  •  ini!v 

**«iivrii  iTi  thr  .\ppcmlix 

*  .<rr  *.).r   n.\rl      l^irirm."  hy   Kli  »t    \S  arh-irton 

^"Tk€  Piritn   I'Jtfrs,  t    It. I 
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The  Colony  was  already  in  disorder,  and  these  laws  tended 
to  hasten  its  dissolution. 

In  May,  a  French  sloop,  commanded  by  Captain  Tristi 
came  to  Darien  from  Petit  Guavis,  with  a  letter  from  Gov.  Du' 
Casse  about  tlie  French  wreck. 

Captain  Long  reached  London  late  in  December,  1698,  and 
reported  to  William  all  he  had  learned  about  the  Darien  Colony. 
Almost  inmiediately,  the  King'*  issued  secret  orders  to  the 
English  Colonial  Governors  in  America,  forbidding  tliem  to 
give  food  or  any  other  assistance  to  the  Scotch  colonists,  and. 
directing  that  the  Governors  issue  proclamations,  strictly  en-l 
joining  their  people  from  holding  any  communication  with  the 
said  persons.  The  order  to  Governor  Nicholson  of  Virginia, 
found  in  the  Va.  State  Library,  runs  as  follows; 

Whitehall,  2d  Janry,  1698-9. 
Sir, 

His  Maj/^  having  received  Advice  from  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  that  severall  Ships  of  force  fitted  out  in  Scotland 
were  arrived  at  the  Island  of  St  Thomas,  (with  an  Inteiicon 
as  they  Declared)  to  settle  themselves  in  some  part  of  America 
their  design  being  unknown  to  his  Ma,**",  least  the  same  should 
derogate  from  the  treaties  his  Maj.^^  have  entered  into  with 
the  Crown  of  Spain  or  be  otherwise  prejudicial!  to  any  of  his 
Maj.**  Colonyes  in  the  West  Indies!  his  Maj.'^  Commands  mc 
to  signify  his  Pleasure  to  you  that  you  strictly  cnjoyn  all  his 
Maj.^  Subjects  or  others  inhabiting  within  the  districts  of  your 
Govemm't  that  they  forbear  holding  any  correspondence  with, 
or  giving  any  assistance  to  any  of  the  said  psons  while  they 
arc  engaged  in  the  fores,^  enterprize,  and  that  no  provisions^ 
arms,  ammunition,  or  other  necessary s  whatsoever  be  carryed 
to  them  from  thence,  or  be  pmitted  to  be  carryed  either  in  their 
own  Vessells  or  other  Ships  or  Vessells  for  their  use;  his  Maj.^ 
requires  that  you  do  not  fail  herein;  but  take  particular  care 
that  the  above  mentioned  direccons  be  fully  observed,  and  that 

"Under  the  Act  creating  the  Company,  the  King  was  required  to 
interpose  dnd  obtain  reparation  should  any  foreign  state  injure  the 
Company.  Instead  of  which,  William  did  all  in  his  power  to  kill  the 
enterprise.  The  Company  and  people  of  Scotland,  very  properly,  blamed 
the  King  and  English  people  for  the  failure  of  the  Darien  settlement* 
The  bitterness  thus  engendered  almost  excited  rebellion,  and  delayed 
the  union  of  the  two  countries;  which  was  not  consummated  until  the  j 
year  1707* 
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you  send  hither  an  account  of  your  proceedings  in  the  execucon 
of  these  his  Commands..* 
I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

Ja:  Vcrnon. 

Similar  directions  were  sent  to  \jou\  Bellomont,  Gov.  of  New 
York  and  New  Kngland ;  Gov.  Ikeston  *  of  Jamaica ;  Gov.  Gray 
of  i>arl>ados;  etc. 

Alxnit  this  time,  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  pamphlet  directed 
against  the  Darien  Company.  The  anonymous  writer  affirmed 
that  thi'  FV.)vince  of  Darien  belonged  in  entire  sovereignty  to 
the  (\ithohc  King,  and  that  the  irruption  of  the  Scots  was 
Oflions  in  all  its  circumstances;  as  a  simple  exposition  of  the 
facts  would  make  clear."  He  recounte<l  the  "BuUes"  of  Pope 
Alexander  \'I.,  and  the  donation  of  America  to  Spain.  The 
author  reviewed  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Isthmus,  the 
settlement  of  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  in  Darien.  the  regime  of 
the  S|>anish  governors,  and  the  raids  of  Francis  Drake  and 
(  Kcnhain :  claiming  that  Spain  fr>rce<l  Queen  Elizabeth  to  sur- 
rtndor  to  Mendoza.  the  S|>anish  Ambassador,  the  booty  taken 
l»y  Drake.  Thi>  lirochure  held  that  Darien  was  as  much  >et- 
tled  :\^  the  wcNtern  part  of  Ireland  -from  Sligo  to  Limerick — 
an«l  ;i-«»rrtcd  that  tlie  Spaniards  were  then  in  actual  possssion 
of  Santa  Maria  'le  la»»  Minas  (Cana).  **Que  qui  prouve  |>our 
Ic  t«»'.it  prouve  |)Our  le  Partie."  exclaimed  the  writer,  at  the 
c«»:npIetion  i»!  his  arjjiinient. 

"•Jlir.ir..  P.:i:fc;!..ini  '  t 'irymu  l.tttrrs  .in  tkr  S^oU  DiirUn  CMony" 
A-!:T!c.in  Ih^t  rical  Rf\irw.  Vol  X.  .V'>  4.  July,  IQ05  William  kfww 
:i!  !!i:.  vinr  that  thr  Sc«t*  had  li<atrd  on  the  iMhiiiut;  but  dnl  not 
.-.irr  :..  ci>!nmit  hiin»cU.  lr*t  he  •houM  t>r  callrd  lt>  account  bv  Sfviin. 
ar«!  m^^.iwf  thr  jac'thtir^  in  Sci>tlan<1  ()n  June  iHth,  ifM>.  tnr  King 
srr  ♦  .1  •rii  i!i|  .  r«!rr  t>  thr  Ch»%-  nf  Vinrinia.  in  which  hr  anf»«iit<r% 
that  thr  C(»mf>any  hjf!  taken  |M>««eft*i<<n  ol  Caerat  (or  Carr at  >  Ilay. 
<  f  \      ^,icl;«l*i'fi   nrvrf    {in<ljiri  r<l   *\\\\  ofiirr 

*<.-  V  lirrs*  11  ma*  the  *..i\\  t"  i^^iir  a  |ir«<Iani4tiun.  \\iru  8.  iftgQ: 
.•r  li     t  Iv  thfrr    k;.\rrii<r^  c  •rtiptird  with  ihr  or«!rr 

'  !'  f?  '  T«it.-irr  ij":r  >  I'r«»\ifHrr  ilr  nartrn  a;iar?irrt  rn  t'nite 
S- ■■•:.!•?'  k   I   r.»!h   liij-.:*-.   h    rirf.ipti-m   ';nr   \r%    I-U  »•?■»!*    y   -^nt 

:.iTr     rrr  afit***'*  r\\  s\  •  'lir'jfr  rn  tn'.:»r*  *r%  circ'»nflarcr*  •;ijr  la  fimple 
'  x;-      ••   !' -Iir  ?.iiT  <lr\T.  It  !i:?'rr  rn  crttr   jrfjirr  p'nir  t.»iit  rcUircjtTrnient 

I.r  '»..-  fp  .1-1  rcftf  nr!t  \iAs  fci:l«-n:rnt  une  Province  drpandante  de 
la  •  ■'■  •  tir  1!  K*;u.:rr  rn  AfurruM  i*'rT»  «Ir  plii*  I.1  P'lrte  <lr  tTle*  let 
4  T*-  i  r*'.  ri*  \e  crtirrr-  &  Ir  ffiil  '.:rti  «;uc  fa  Nfljeft^  ait  par  terre 
t»  .   1'- en-:.'.:;  ..  ati  n    !r   it%  autrei   Ktjt«    \inericaint  tant  du   Midi 

fl  !r  *!  I  S'pl'-iitn  n  " — L'Af^ire  de  Pjfun, 
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off-set  to  this,  we  have  the  answer  to  the  Memorial 
presented  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador;  issued  by  Philo* 
Caledon,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1699  ("MDC.  XC,  IX"). 
The  author  (Arcliibald  Foyer),  challenged  the  right  of  the 
Spaniards  to  hold  Darien  eiUier  by  Inheritance,  Marriage^ 
Donation,  Purchase,  Reversion,  Surrender,  Possession,  or  Con- 
quest, He  claimed,  truly,  that  the  Darien  Indians  were  nev^er 
conquered ;  nor  did  they  ever  receive  a  Spanish  governor  or  gar- 
rison. The  writer  quotes  Dampier,  Wafer,  Sharp,  and  Ring- 
rose,  to  show  that  tlic  Dariens  invited  the  English  and  French 
to  come  in,  and  joined  in  fighting  the  Spaniards,  He  further 
states  that  Captain  Sharp  was  tried  for  robbery  and  piracy  in 
England,  and  acquitted  because  of  his  commission  from  the 
Darien  Princes. 

Spain's  only  title  to  Darien  lay  in  the  general  donation  of 
America  by  the  Pope.  '*To  urge  the  Tope's  Grant  amongst 
Protestants  is  ridiculous,  and  among  Papists  themselves  but 
precarious,*'  affirms  Philo-Caledon.  He  sn  ashes  the  title  by 
donation  by  showing  that  Rome  did  not  make  the  gift  for 
Conquest,  but  to  propagate  the  Faith ;  which  right  the  Spaniards 
had  forfeited  by  acquitting  themselves  so  ill;  in  proof  of  which 
he  cites  their  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  Las  Casas*  who  asserted  that 
instead  of  converting  the  souls  of  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards 
destroyed  their  bodies,  murdering  above  forty  millions  of 
them. 

As  an  instance  of  their  failure  to  convert  the  natives,  the 
\\Titer  narrates  the  story  of  Prince  Hathwey  "  who,  while  burn- 
ing at  the  stake,  preferred  going  to  hell,  when  told  that  heaven 
was  full  of  Spaniards.  As  a  clincher  to  his  argument*  the 
writer  claimed  that  the  occupation  of  Darien  by  the  Scots 
would  promote  closer  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
help  the  trade  of  England  and  the  West  In<Hes,  and  make 
money  easy. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  opposition  of  the  King,  and  the 
proclamations  against  them — but  more  from  their  own  unfit- 
ness for  the  climate,  and  the  incompetence  of  their  Council- 
lors— the  Caledonians  did  not  last  long  in  Darien,  These  pink- 
skinned  northmen'*  were  as  helpless  among  the  tropical  jungles 

•*  Cacique  Hatucy»  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba,  whence  he 
had  fled  from  HaJti*  to  escape  the  atrocities  of  the  white  man. 

"  'Tt  was  fotly  to  suppose,*'  says  Macaulay,  "that  men  bom  and  bred 
whhin  ten  degrees  of  the  Arctic  Circle  would  enjoy  excellent  health 
within  ten  degrees  of  the  Equator." 

pQfir  hundred  eighty-six 
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as  fi*«h  out  of  water.  They  scomcti  to  learn  of  the  Indians,  ami 
made  n«»  cfT<»rt  at  planting;  or  self -sustenance.  The  Scots 
lirnii^ht  nut  articles  inr  trade,  hut  the  proclamation^^  kept  others 
away,  and  they  were  nc»t  able  to  secure  enough  fcxxl  to  keep 
them^rlves  alive.  The  officials  ()uarreiled  and  did  nothing; 
and  tile  colonist-  ^|l>wly  starveil.  or  (juickly  sickened  and  die<l. 
The  ln'!iaiis"  kept  the  ct>lony  in  con<^tant  alarm  by  rq>orts  of 
the  Sj»aniards  coming,  ami  vainly  urge<l  the  ?cot«i  to  go  against 
Santa  Maria  or  I  •ortol)ello. 

The  I>arien  Scheme  was  useless  without  a  nnite  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  a  jNirt  c»n  each  side.  The  Scots  never  attempted 
to  nach  the  South  Sea.  t»r  establish  a  |)Ost  on  the  r,ulf  of  San 
Miguel.  If  their  leaders  thought  to  accomplish  this  in  time 
without  lighting  the  Spaniards,  they  were  simply  f(M»U.  and 
deserve<l  their  fate.  The  mass  of  the  colonists  were  innocent 
sufTerers  from  the  stupidity  and  iucomoetence  of  their  officials. 

The  Carreto-  Ada-  Caledonia  Pass"  is  the  oldest  route  across 
the  Isthmus  known  to  the  whites.  From  this  region.  \'asco 
NuiK/  ilr  I>all)oa.  in  1513,  starteii  out  on  his  t\\wst  fur  the 
SoutI)  Sea:  .ind  from  .\cla  he  estalilishcil  c«>nHntmicati<jn  with 
the  t.iilf  of  San  Miguel  by  way  t»f  the  Rio  HaNas.  Acla 
<  Agia  '  was  the  l«>wii  founded  in  151 5  by  IVdraria^,  and  was 
locat«d  pri»biihlv  at  the  mouth  of  thr  Rio  .'\glaseni(]ua.  which 
rnspiir^  into  the  western  part  of  Cale<lonia  I'ay,  o{)positc 
<t«'Min   Island. 

< .:!  ''•••n/ale/  Davila.  like  RalUia.  transivirte*!  his  vesseH 
fr-'Ti  Vila  a*n>ss  the  mountains  to  the  Rio  Balsas,  and  $0  to 
tlu-  S'  :ith  Sea.  The  Huccaneers  who  congregated  at  Ciolden 
Island  <the  northwestern  headland  of  Calc^lonia  Hay  ».  landed 
on  the  mainland  opjx^site,  near  the  site  of  Ada:  aiul  thence 
they  pa>scd  c.\er  the  diviiie.  and  followe<l  the  Chucunaquc 
river  <l«»wn  to  its  jtuioiion  with  the  Tuira.  near  the  t*>wn  of 
Santa   Maria. 

Tlu-    delusion,    luld   by    manv.    that    an    easy    pa«is    exi<^ted 

"Kn'>wtnK  what  Fr^iicii  Prakc  an<!  thr  Huccanccrt  had  jchir\r«l  c»n 

:\r  !  *J;rrn».  \%'Th  mh.i*  «■  nfrmiH  tbr  Ir:(luni  finitt  ha\r  liMiknl  ttiMifl 
•*  1'    Jr!''r    •    ;.'•  t   •.Try  1«  t   •  !    white  rr.rv 

"  !•  •'.  ■!:»■  l.jf.  •.»%*  .1  writer  in  xhf  FMinhttrtch  Review  <vi»l  xvi— 
)•  I/.  »h..»  '^  r  >*•  •"  *r1rcte«l  the  on!*  j-»int  where  a  c><nmuinicatiOfi 
j^.^,..  .  '^  ,  .^,.  *r,  tn%  pr  jc!'i  .1*  !•  H4«!  the  *r:?!«-:;uiit  f«itim|e<l 
*i,  I.  .  ":r  ■•  itiri"  }<rn  rnaintaine^i  !"f  a  lew  year«  only,  the  Siicce>- 
*..  r.  '.'...•.  -a'  ';  il:  •  !  iMiipediatr!.  •  'A  mr»l  ta.-isM  ha\r  %ect:ret|  to 
ti*  pft.  ,-  •  #-  >*j»h  •*  r  S"ttth  S«-4  «*.".  *:  !Kr  llt-r.^c  •  i  |t>iirhf>n,  iMIt 
invr*.  i.4»f  .trr-.-r     Moirli)  nevef  hj\r  hrT.  ahlr  t«»  have  ih?l  aitatntt  u«  * 
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between  Caledonia  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  persiste 
until  1854,  when  it  was  dispelled  by  the  expedition  of  Lieut. 
Strain,  U.  S.  N.  Had  the  Caledonians  attempted  to  open  com- 
munication across  the  Isthmus,  and  secure  a  port  on  the  Gu!f 
of  San  Miguel,  their  fate  would  have  been  more  pitiable,  if 
possible,  tlian  it  was.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  been  on  the 
Isthmus  for  two  hundred  years,  had  naturally  come  to  settle 
on  the  most  desirable  pass — the  Portobello-Chagjes  River — 
Panama  route. 


Upon  receipt  of  the  first  report  of  the  Colony,  at  the  hands 
of  Mr,  Hamilton,  the  Directors  at  Edinburgh,  under  date  of 
22nd  April,  1699,  wrote  to  the  Right  Hon'ble  the  Council  of 
Caledonia,  of  the  great  satisfaction  it  gave  throughout  the 
Kingdom.  Thanksgivings  were  held  in  the  churches,  and  the 
public  rejoicings  consisted  of  *'bone-fires,  illuminations,  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  all  other  demonstrations  of  joy." 

While  the  shareholders  in  Scotland  were  still  rejoicing  over 
the  gc^d  news  from  the  Colony — and  their  own  prospects  of 
gain — the  Caledonians  w^ere  preparing  to  vacate  Darien.  Sick* 
ness  continued  among  the  colonists,  aggravated  by  want  of  food* 
until  about  300  of  their  number  had  already  died  of  fever  and 
fluxes  ;and  the  remainder  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1699,  about  eight  months  after  landing, 
the  900  enfeebled  survivors  hurriedly  evacuated  New  Edin- 
burgh. England  and  her  colonies  had  proclaimed  against  them; 
and  since  their  arrival,  the  Caledonians  had  heard  nothing  from 
the  home  company  "  This  opposition,  however,  had  only  made 
the  Company  more  determined  to  persist  in  their  scheme.  The 
Directors  in  Scotland  w^ere  more  capable  than  were  the  Council 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  In  January,  1699.  they  started  out  the 
Dispatch  with  supplies  for  the  colony;  but  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  before  getting  away  from  the  shores  of  Scotland.  The 
Company  then  fitted  out  two  ships,  which  at  this  verj'  time  were 
on  the  way  to  the  relief  of  the  colonists. 

The  Caledonians  embarked  in  the  ships  they  came  in,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dolphin  Sfioztf,  seized  at  Cartegena.  The 
Endeavour  Pink  leaked  badly,  and  was  abandoned  at  sea,  her 
passengers  being  transferred  to  the  other  vessels.  Each  ship 
selected  her  own  course  to  hasten  away  from  the  fatal  spot* 

***An  the  time  of  their  abode  here,  which  was  upwards  of  seven 
mtmths,  they  say  they  had  never  fo  much  as  one  Letter  or  Vessel  from 
Scotland,  which  was  a  great  difcouragement  to  them,  and  no  good  policy 
in  our  Directors  at  home."— Rev,  Mr,  Francis  Borland. 

Four  hundred  eighty-eigki 
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After  a  hard  passage,  the  St.  Afidreiu  reached  Blewiields, 
Jamaica,  losing  lOO  men  by  sickness.  So  few  of  her  crew  were 
left,  that  seaxnen  were  hired  at  this  port  to  sail  the  ship  to 
I'(»rt  Royal,  where  her  people  continued  to  die,  and  the  vessel 
was  clcscricd.  The  Captain.  Robert  Pcnnicuik,  one  of  the 
Council,  died  on  the  sea.  When  the  Unicom  left  Caledonim 
l>ay.  .Mr.  Patterson  was  carried  on  lx>ard,  suffering  from  a 
fcviT ;  and  for  a  time  was  <nit  of  his  head.  This  ship  steered 
for  New  York,  losing  about  150  |)ersons.  including  their  Chief 
i^urjijcoii.  .\Ir.  Hector  Mackenzie,  wlio  died  oflF  Cape  Antonio, 
Cul>a.  The  Vnicom  reached  New  York  "  August  14th,  1699, 
after  a  tenifiestuous  voyage;  Captain  J(  hn  Anderson  saving  the 
ship  by  his  skilful  seamanship.  Here  they  found  the  Caledonia, 
which  had  arrived  about  ten  days  before  them:  having  lost 
alniut  the  <iamc  numlier  from  disease.  The  Company  sent 
.\rchibald  Stewart.  Chynirgeon,  from  Scotland  to  look  after  the 
sick  and  the  affairs  of  the  cotonists  in  New  York. 

During  this  "mi<ldle  passage,"  as  it  is  called,  from  Darien  to 
Jamaica  and  .\'ew  York,  more  than  400  <lead  were  thrown  over- 
N)ard.  Thonc  who  live<l  to  reach  New  York,  rapidly  recovered 
thrir  health  in  that  temperate  climate,  and  srmie  remained  there. 
The  rmiorn  was  finally  abandoned  at  East  Jersey.  New  York 
harN.r.  ( )n  ( )itol>cr  uth.  Mr.  I'aterson.  with  a  few  survivors, 
sailed  in  thr  (  aUdonia  for  Scotlaml.  The  furies  still  followed 
t!u-  uiif(»rtui)ate  Scots,  and  gave  them  a  rough  f>assa^c  home. 
Tafrrv.ii  reache<l  K<linlnirgh  on  l>eceml>er  5th,  ami  on  the  i<Hh 
wr«'te  a  rcfKirt  to  the  tlirectors. 

"*  v\  hen  the  niffctort  heard  of  the  fle^rticn  of  Caledonia,  thry  wrote 
Or!  i(»th  t<»  thr  original  Council  at  New  York:  "The  fturprt^iriK  and 
tifMi  c'ltntahlr  newt  of  jrour  «hanif  full  ami  dishonourable  ahjnilonment 
o!  <  Alnli.nu  the  agth*  of  June  U*t,  wiihou*  any  the  leatt  hmt  thereof 
fr  rn  y.  '.ir^eUr*.  affordf  lit  hut  too  nit!rh  matter  of  reflecttfn  »>n  your 
tinfatiiatr<I  pr««**rr<!ing%  for  wwnr  tiiiir  pj«t  *'— "7*^i*  D^irxtn  f\i^rrs'* 

"  Pr..)...M>   thr  J»Kh 


F^mr  hunjrfj  fight\  -mime 


THB  DARIBN  COLONY 
THE   SECOND   EXPEDITION. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Dispatch,  the  Company  sent  to  Darien 
two  vessels,  the  Olive  Branch,  Captain  William  Jameson ;  and 
the  Hopeful  Binning  of  Bo'ness,  Captain  Alexander  Stark. 
These  two  ships,  usually  called  the  second  expedition,  sailed 
from  Leith,  May  12th,  1699,  with  300  more  recruits,  and  sup- 
plies for  the  Caledonians.  By  the  middle  of  August,  two 
months  after  the  departure  of  the  first  expedition,  the  two  ships 
arrived  safely  at  Darien,  having  but  one  death  on  the  voyage 
out.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  New  Edinburgh  deserted, 
and  were  in  suspense  what  to  do ;  but  resolved  to  remain  and 
await  the  arrival  of  a  larger  party,  which  they  knew  was  fitting 
out.  But  the  inexorable  fate  which  accompanied  every  attempt 
of  the  Scots  in  this  enterprise,  again  determined  their  move- 
ments. 

In  a  few  days,  a  careless  steward  aboard  the  Olive  Branch, 
while  drawing  brandy,"  set  fire  to  the  «?hip,  and  it  was  entirely 
consumed.  As  most  of  the  stores  had  been  carried  by  the 
Olive  Branch,  the  party  now  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  next 
expedition,  but  to  abandon  the  place.  About  12  persons," 
including  three  lieutenants,  and  a  carpenter  and  his  wife, 
elected  to  remain  and  await  the  coming  of  the  expected  rein- 
forcements. Those  who  had  come  out  on  the  burnt  ship,  about 
100  in  number,  were  taken  on  the  Hopeful  Binning,  and  Cap- 
tain Stark  sailed  for  Jamaica.  There  the  Scots  rapidly  sickened, 
and  most  of  them  died. 

•*  The  Scots  carried  enormous  quantities  of  liquor  among  the  supplies, 
and  there  was  altogether  too  much  drinking  by  the  colonists.  One  of 
the  councillors  is  described  as  not  caring  what  became  of  the  colony  so 
long  as  he  had  his  pipe  and  dram. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Borland  says,  "about  six  men  of  them  so  resolute 
and  bold." 


Four  hundred  ninety 
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THE  THIRD  EXPEDITION. 

The  third  cx|>cclition,  often  called  the  Rising  Sun  party,  was  * 
the  largest  IxMiy  of  Colonists  sent  to  Darien  by  the  ConifKiny 
of  Scotland.  It  consisted  of  1300  i>ersons,  who  saile<l  from  the 
Clyde.  September  24th.  1O99.  in  four  ships;  the  Rising  Sun, 
Captain  (.ibson;  the  Company s  Hope,  Captain  Miller;  ihe 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Captain  lAincan ;  and  the  Hope  of  Hor-^ . 
oug)\siomcn.  Captain  Dalling.  The  fleet  stopped  at  Montserrat, 
and  sent  the  beats  ashore  for  fresh  water;  but  the  English 
Cfovernor.  in  Cfwnpliance  with  his  or<ler$,  inhumanely  refused 
the  re<]uest.  Here  they  heard  rumors  of  the  desertion  of 
Darien  by  the  first  colony. 

The  Rising  Sun  party  reached  Caledonia  Hay.  Novenil)er 
30th.  !(«/>.  On  the  way  out,  160  persons  perishetl.  includmg 
one  (»f  their  four  preachers  *  Alexander  Dalgliesh.  who  died 
betwixt  Montserrat  and  Darien.  The  new  arrivals  foun<l  two 
sloops  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  saw  the  burnt  hull  of  Cap- 
tain Jamieson's  ship.  One  of  the  sl«¥)ps  l)elonge<l  to  Mr.  Ful- 
t<»n.  a  trader  from  New  England ;  the  other  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Thomas  Drummond.  a  meml>er  of  the  first  Council, 
who  saileil  from  New  York,  Scptemlier  18th,  to  try  and  resettle 
Darien.  if  men  and  su|>i)lie''  would  arrive  from  Scotland.  The 
heroic  little  l>antl  who  remained  bclrnd  when  the  Hopeful 
Binmng  left,  were  found  living  with  the  Indian^i. 

The  \k^x  account  of  the  third  exjjetlition  is  that  by  Francis 
r»<)rlan<i.  ^ne  of  the  iweachers.  !^>rland*s  narrative,  in  a<ldi- 
Xum  to  its  great  histi»ric  value,  jxissesses  a  <lelicious  humor, 
whirh  iH  all  the  richer  because  the  writer  is  m>  completely 
ufu^'n^-ciouv  of  it.  He  <levcril)es  the  scene  at  New  Edinburgh 
as  likr  the  coming  of  David  with  hi«i  little  army  to  Ziklag  of 
<'ld.  where  c\|H-cting  t«»  meet  with  their  friends  and  relatives, 
they  fotHKl  the  town  burnt  and  laid  waste,  and  the  colonists 
gi  nt-  tl)ey  knew  not  whither;  si»  that  the  peof)le  lift  tip  their 

•  Tl  »  v'<fni..»r.%  I'M  kr«!  aftrr  tlir  spiritual  at  wril  ai  the  tenipnral 
HrH.irr  of  thr  i*«'l<n\  Atlrr  thr  death  *4  the  two  miiiMtrrt  »ent  with 
\]\r  *..'s\  rxi^AiXU'V.  thr  C«»uncil  rnni^«?ril  m«»rr  preacher*  The  direc- 
tors uppraleil  tc»  the  Otiera]  Af^enihly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
%*h««:.  .ijij»..inir«!  i  i  ornn'.i' •I'll  t«»  pf'Tn-te  %<»  i'hrt«tijn  an<l  ro*'lr  a 
<lr»fcti  \t  .1  ttiretw'v  heM  it  ("iU^K'tw.  }r.\\  i')th,  fftgrx  Mr  MeMrunt 
prcuJ*--!  1  frrv««!  arvl  »tiitaM<*  *emii»n.  ch--«»^ini:  a»  hi*  text.  Ilehrrwt 
\1  H.  /'v  f-.jith  .t*r  tham  f^tn*j  « .j.«VJ  .'f  <#i»*i.  •»^/v/^i  jmd  tvent  nf. 
Hi  f  km-.'Ui*'  /  uhtfkrr  hf  urnt  "  The-,  arran^'ed  ti>  «u{»ply  preacher*.  an«| 
<!r<m    ::;.   .i   Ir**rr    •   l'    lfn*rt«i1ion%    f-  r   iVr  cth-ry 
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fee  and  wept  sore.  The  Scots  held  council  what  to  do, 
someone  proposed  that  one  of  the  ministers  pray  for  direction; 
but  tlie  motion  was  lost.  As  they  had  brought  out  only  provi- 
sions, and  nothing  with  which  to  start  a  colony,  it  was  decided 
to  send  400  landsmen  and  100  seamen  to  Jamaica.  The  men 
were  not  sent  away,  however,  as  tlie  ships  could  not  get  out  of 
the  harbor  on  account  of  the  north  wind. 

The  new  colonists  landed,  and  cleared  the  ground  again.* 
They  built  huts  for  the  planters,  12  feet  long,  and  10  wide ;  and 
for  the  officers,  30  feet  long,  and  16  wide;  also  several  store- 
houses ;  which  they  covered  with  plantain  leaves.  The  preadi- 
ers,  compelled  to  stay  on  the  ships,  complained  of  having  no 
houses  erected  for  them ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  the  ministers 
that  they  might  construct  huts  for  themselves.  The  fort  was 
repaired,  and  guns  again  mounted  for  defence. 

The  Company  had  appointed  a  new  council  for  Caledonia. 
consisting  of  Captain  Gibson,  Captain  Veitch,  Major  Lindsay, 
and  James  Byars.^  The  last  was  the  boss  of  the  colony,  and 
is  accused  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Shields"  of  hindering  the  set- 
tlement of  Darien.  Councillor  Byres  told  the  people  there  wa> 
food  for  only  six  weeks,  whereas  there  was  plenty  for  six 
months.  Accordingly,  he  cut  down  the  daily  allowance  of 
provisions,  "so  it  might  last  the  longer,"  which  caused  much 
grumbling  among  the  colonists.  Another  cause  of  discontent 
was  a  rumor  Uiat  those  persons  detailed  to  be  transported  to 
Jamaica  were  there  to  be  soUi  into  servitude. 

Instead  of  diminishing,  disease  and  death  increased  on  land* 
ing  in  Darien,  Fourteen  days  after  their  arrival,  nine  sailors 
deserted  from  the  Rising  Sun,  going  away  in  the  ship's  boat, 

**"For  things  in  this  fouthcm  climate  arc  of  a  fpeedy  growth." — 

Borland. 

**Like  the  other  names,  spelled  in  various  ways. 

**The  Rev*  Shields,  author  of  the  *'Hynd  Let  Loose,"  who  had  served 
with  the  army  in  Flanders,  said  he  had  never  been  concerned  with  such 
a  company  as  this  was.  He  affirms,  in  a  letter  home,  that  Mr.  Byres 
hindered  planting  and  opposed  all  motions  for  making  any  attempt 
upon  the  Spaniards — "yea,  asserted  and  contended,  that  not  only  w^ 
were  unable  to  make  any  such  attempt,  but  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
Christians,  under  the  New  Testament  Dispensation,  to  make  any  war; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  justice  would  require  that  we  should  make 
reparation  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  injuries  done  to  them;  and  becauiie 
I  mentioned  the  lawfulness  of  war,  he  upbraided  me  to  my  face  with 
nonsense,  contradicting  the  Gospell,  and  tempting  men  to  Atheis^m," — 

*'Thf  Dartcn  Piit'^rx  " 
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I>crhai»>  to  join  the  S|)aniarcls  at  Portohcl.  About  the  micMIc 
of  IVtrcmljcr.  there  wa»»  hatchccl  anti  discovered  a  plot  to  seize 
the  councillors  and  ships,  and  escape  from  the  fatal  spot 
Alexander  Campliell  was  adjudged  the  ringleader,  crmdemned 
by  court-martial,  and  on  Deceml)er  20th.  executed  within  the 
fort.  I'rom  a  letter  of  Rev.  Shields,  it  is  probable  thai  this  man 
was  the  car|)enter  who  remained  in  Caledonia  when  the  second 
exf>e<iiiion  departed. 

Like  with  the  previous  |>arties,  affairs  rapidly  went  from  l)ad 
to  worse.  A  few  men.  like  Captain  Thomas  I>rummond,  and 
Lieutenant  Turnbull.  seemed  to  fx>ssess  a  true  knowledge  of 
their  situation.  The  Si>antards,  of  course,  were  prqaring  to 
drive  out  the  Scots,  and  the  latter  heard  dreadful  tales  f)f  the 
fate  awaiting  them.  On  Deceml)er  15th,  1679,  Captain  Drum- 
m(»nd.  a)K>ard  his  shxip.  the  Anna  of  Cale<tonia.  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Council,  oflfering  to  lead  150  volunteers,  with  Indians, 
against  !*«>rt(»l>ello.  and  thus  forestall  the  Spaniards.  The 
Council  not  only  rejected  the  pr(»po<al.  Init.  through  the  influ- 
ence of  !U  res,  arrested  Captain  Drununond**  on  suspicion  of  his 
having;  a  hand  in  the  plot  to  seize  on  the  ships  and  councillors, 
and  confined  him  aboartl  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 

I'nder  <late  of  23  December.  i6»>i;.  the  Council,  on  l)oard  the 
Riuftt;  Sun.  Caledonia  Bay,  wrote  to  the  Directors:  "The 
place,  by  its  situaii«pn  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  fitt  for  c<»m- 
merce:  ami.  if  money  l>e  bestowe<l.  honest  men  imployed.  and 
gWHJ  measures  followed,  a  firme  .settlement  may  l>e  made,  so 
that  stranger^  may  j)romise  themselves  safety  here:  but  on 
planting  and  im[»rovement  no  great  stress  can  l»e  laid  for  reim- 
biirsring  the  arjventurers  unless  negr«H-<  lie  pnxMired.  white 
men  l>eing  unfitt  for  that  wcvk.  m'>re  costly  in  their  mainte- 
nance, ami  so  only  fitt  for  defending  the  scttlem't  and  over- 
seeing the  work."     •     •     •     • 

"That  which  wa*  cal1e<1  gold  chist  \^  in«lred  very  thick  here, 
particularly  at  our  watering-place,  in  and  aNmt  the  water;  but 
it  proves  reallv  nothing  att  all  but   *limy  stuff,  verifying  the 

"Later.  Cii-T-nn  I>f.:!rm»»r  «l  wa*  fiillv  rxoreratr*!  !it  the  Cnmp^njr. 
an*!    F'vr*  ,-.»rrr*r»>  n  Irikj'v   cflenin***!    f«if   hi*   "a'Sit^arv     iIWmI.   and 

inh inr  artiPif*  "       \»tvT:|C   ?Jir  ^S  <iurrir*   prrt>arr«|  !»\    I  >riin»r':  .fnf  to 

}i€  4«!*!rr*si'<l  ti»  Mr  Hyrf%  wa*  the  following.  — |ft  "What  rra*.  n  had 
\\"-  r  \i1r*-<'.!  thr  tnlianv  and  *n  »nake  then*  ap{«rar  Ittt!e.  ^till 
•aMr.k*  thrv  yikrrr  t-.  Jirftrr  thj«*  a  parrle  of  monnrkie^.  and  that  their 
frier«I'*^«j»  w.»*  f'f  w  -rth  alrh"  I  ha«!  ^<wKed  «e\rrjl  t-nir*  the>  Oiottld 
carr\  tjir  wi»h  the  I:  !*.ir  -  kr.-Htri;  \r'\  well  we  c  tiM  f'"t  »*SM»r  «  Mf 
•e?t!frrr!  *»  !*•   ••♦  •*-r:-  f'ifr«?«*ij 

"Thf  Dxnen  /'jf/'r.* 
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proverb,  'tis  not  all  Gold  that  glisters.  Among  the  natives  wee 
find  nothing  of  gold  or  silver  save  a  few  nose  Jewells,  such  as 
you  have  seen ;  and  scarcely  amongst  them  all  wee  have  found 
so  much  as  one  ounce  of  gold  in  mass  or  Ugnet,  which  they 
gelt  from  ye  Spaniards;  but  of  the  dust  or  ore,  not  one  graio. 
And  whereas  there  were  ample  accounts  given  of  the  natives 
being  at  warr  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  were  our 
fast  friends,  we  find  two  of  their  Captains,  viz.  Pedro  and 
Augustine,  with  silver  headed  staves,  as  Spanish  Captains,  will- 
ing notwithstanding,  to  goe  with  us  and  plunder  the  Spaniards^ 
as  noe  doubt  they  would  doe  us,  if  the  Spaniards  would  help 
them;"  Signed  by  James  Gibsone — J,  Lindsav — Ja,  Byres — 
Wm.  Veitch. 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  1700,  Rev*  Borland,  Rev,  Shiels,  atid 
others,  started  out  under  the  guidance  of  Lieut  TumbuU  to 
visit  the  Indians  on  the  greater  and  lesser  rivers  of  Ada,  about 
eight  miles  to  the  westward  of  New  Edinburgh,  '*Ebenezcr!'* 
exclaims  preacher  Borland;  **The  Lord  leading  the  blind  by  a 
way  they  knew  not**  The  first  night  they  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Captain  Pedro,  who  gave  them  meat  and  fruit  to  eat,  and 
hammocks  to  sleep  in.  Next  day,  the  party  followed  the  river 
down  to  Prandies  Bay,  over  against  Golden  Island,  then  far- 
ther west  to  little  Ada,  where  they  passed  the  night  at  the 
house  of  an  Indian  named  John  (Juan),  The  following  day, 
they  returned  to  New  Edinburgh.  The  hike  was  a  terrible 
experience,  and  Mr.  Borland  was  so  grateful  on  coming  to  a 
spring  of  cool  water,  that  he  called  it  ^'Beer-la-hauroi — the  well 
of  him  that  liveth  and  did  see  us/*  Preacher  Shiels,  who  was 
faint  and  sore  spent,  did  drink  of  the  well,  and  was  refreshed. 

February  2nd,  the  three  ministers**  met  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  moderators  of  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  Scotland. — **The  source  and  fountain  cause  of  all  our  mis- 
eries we  brought  from  our  own  country  with  us,  arising  from 
the  inconsiderate  rhoice  that  was  made  there  of  the  worst  of 
men  to  go  along  with  us,  that  zver  were  sent  to  command  or 
serve  in  a  colony," 

The  miseries  of  the  colonists  continued  to  increase :  and 
February  7th,  councillor  Byres  sailed  for  Jamaica  to  seek  hcl|>. 


^Revs.  Borland,  Shields,  and  Archibald  Stobo 
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"but  came  n«»  spcc<l  there."  The  preachers  now  had  plenty  of 
occupation  in  visiting;  the  sick  on  shore  * 

( )n  tlie  loth  of  <  )ctol>cr,  i<>f;<).  the  Directors  had  apfynnted 
Captain  Alexander  Cain|>ben  of  Konabb  (Finab)  to  be  com- 
mander of  Cale<ionia  by  laml  and  sea.  and  on  February  nth, 
1700.  he  reached  New  ICdinbur^h  from  Rarbadoes  with  a  sloop 
loaded  with  pn»visions.  His  arrival  caused  all  the  Rising  Sum 
party  to  remain  on  the  Isthmus.  Campbell's  first  act  was  to 
release  from  arrest  Captain  Drummond.  who  had  been  a  fellow 
officer  in  I.orn's  regiment  in  Flanders. 

I*>bruar>'  13th,  the  Indians  a^in  gave  the  alarm  that  the 
S|>aniards  were  coming ;  and  Captain  Campbell  with  200  Scots, 
and  40  Indians  under  Lieut.  Turnbull,  started  out  to  give  them 
battle.  On  the  15th,  about  twenty  miles  southwest  i>f  New 
Edinburgh,  they  came  upon  the  Spaniards  barricadoed  upon  a 
hillside.  According  to  the  Rev.  n<>rland.  the  site  of  the  fight 
was  known  as  Yoratuba.  Rev.  Shields  calls  the  place  Topo- 
cantr.  and  says  that  the  enemy  consisted  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  Mulattos.  Cref>lleos,  and  Negroes:  com- 
niant!e<l  by  their  "Muestre  <le  Campo.  Michael  de  Cordonnez, 
wlio  run  with  the  first."  The  Scots  t«>re  down  the  palisades, 
and  had  a  •^hort.  sharp  engagement  with  the  Spaniards;  when 
thr  latter  fleil.  leaving;  their  dead  on  the  field.  The  Indians 
lx»rc  thcnjsrlves  hrivrly.  The  Scots  r.id  nine  men  killed,  and 
fiMirtcen  wc»unded.  Five  Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners. 
Captain  (*aiiif)bell.*  Lieut.  Turnlnill,  and  Chief  Pedn)  were 
aiii'ii^;  xhv  w«iundeil  A  pcv^r  Imlian.  who  had  distinguished 
himM-lf  in  the  fight,  was  made  Captain,  and  name<I  .Mexander. 
pr«»hatily  taking  the  name  of  the  Scottish  commander.  He  was 
given  a  H'arlet  coat,  and  hat  with  lacing.  Chief  Diego's  v^n. 
n«  w  called  Caf»tain  Steven,  wa*'  given  the  ^ame :  and  Chief 
lV«lri»  was  suitaMy  rewarde<l 

The  Scots  were  much  riateil  o\rr  thrir  suooessful  encounter 
with  the  Spaniards.  Inil  their  ji»>  pr«»ve«!  t<i  l»c  •^liort- lived.  In 
a  ffw  <Iay»'  several  of  their  U>ats  were  nm  intt>  the  harU>r  by 

*"Our  *rtilrfiifnt  in  Danm.  «ka«  m  t  \'r\  t^kU  and  iinwholrfiwie 
cli!'..ir«-  u»  M  mark«<l  a?*»\r  .  U.rrr!..rr  thr  SpanunU  drfrrTrit  it  long 
JM('-.  ^n.l  r-niM  «»«ir  ji<< -plr  •»(  a  far  r*  •re  northrrly  btitti«lc  than  Spain 
t».  rt;<ct  hrre  1  -nic  !■»  thrive  an>l  p'  '*\trr  '  Tht*  Cfinsiderali'^n  alone. 
w«t!lil  f  .-r  h.ivr  ira«!c  -'ur  i<*iplr  %krar\  "i  !t.  a%  a  place  u*»*  h«it  for 
the*  •    ?!-»  r.ii?|\    .m'1  rhafRraMf  •■»  mirMit;" 

'Thr  H\$tor\     *   f>i'-fr  '   }'r»nc*%   fUyT\in*\.  p    </i 

•"I't-n  'rf-riMT'i:  ».»  Sc'»t!.ip«l.  C.\;*  Tar-plK-II  rrcrne«j  a  urant  of 
am     ...r  \\i\  vKi  iry  .  a«  jImi  j  medal  ir  'tn  tl;c  i'l^mpany. 
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Spanish  vessels,  which  pressed  them  so  hard  that  tlie  Intig-i 
of  the  Rising  Sun  was  run  ashore  in  Caret  Bay.  and  abandO^ 
February  23rcl  and  25th,  eleven  Spanish  sail  anchored  withS 
Golden  Island,  in  plain  view  of  the  settlement.  The  enemy 
had  landed  troops  at  Caret  Bay;  and  Spaniards,  Indians,  and" 
Negroes,  were  reported  coming  by  land  from  Panama' 
Santa  Maria ;  all  under  command  of  their  General.  Don  Jtiaal 
Pimienta,  Governor  of  Cartagena  and  Panama.  February  28thj 
the  casual  firing  of  some  gim-powder  burnt  up  several  rows  ot 
huts,  and  added  to  the  miseries  of  the  Scots,  both  sick  and  wdlj 
The  next  day,  they  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Spaniards  near  ih« 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  in  which  Captain  Mcintosh  was  woucide 
dying  a  few  days  later. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  now  very  heavy  on  the  Scots { 
sickness  and  mortality  increasing.  Major  Lindsay,  a  councilJorJ 
died ;  and  one  day  there  were  sixteen  burials,  "Some  in  tolcr-^ 
able  health  today,  and  cut  off  by  sudden  violent  fevers  an^ 
fluxes  in  a  few  days."  The  preachers  wanted  to  set  a  day  of' 
prayer,  but  the  Council  pretended  they  had  no  time  for  it,** 

The  Caledonians  strengthened  the  defences  of  their  fort, 
and  prepared  fireships  to  combat  the  Spanish  fleet,  Prov^isiotis 
and  ammunition  were  running  low,  and  pewter  utensils  were 
melted  into  shot.  On  the  17th  of  March,  there  was  another 
engagement  with  the  enemy,  when  the  Scots  were  driven  in 
from  the  neck  of  land.  The  Spanish  General  sent  a  drummer, 
and  a  demand,  which  the  Council  did  not  understand,  having 
no  interpreter. 

March  i8th,  the  Council,  with  the  land  and  sea  Captains, 
voted,  nemine  contradicente,  capitulate;  all  except  Captain 
Campbell,  who  was  for  fight.  When  Captain  Kerr  went  to  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  22nd,  their  General*  was  so  "high  and  loft>'" 

*  *'The  people  that  our  Company  of  Scotland  fent  over  hither  to  thcif 
New  Colony,  were  njoft  of  them,  both  Seamen  and  Landmen,  Gentle- 
men  and  Officers,  as  well  as  the  meaner  fort,  none  of  the  beft  of  men. 
And  therefore  the  Mintfters  fent  alonR  with  them  had  but  fmalt  coin- 
fort  in  their  company:  their  inftructions  and  admonitions  were  but  Htfle 
regarded  by  them ;  many  of  them  seldom,  and  fome  of  them  never 
attending  the  public  worship  of  God.  Whence  we  may  fee  what  fort  of 
a  Church  they  could  set  up  in  this  place,  when  there  was  fuch  bad 
ftoff  to  make  it  of/' — Borland. 

**'*This  Pimienta  was  a  hltle  thin  man  tn  stature,  but  mighty  (iroud, 
passionate,  stifT,  and  wilful." — Borland. 

Don  Juan  Diaz  Pimienta,  the  Governor  of  Cartagena  belonged  to  th« 
noble  house  of  VillarcAl,  and  was  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Calatrciva, 
and  Maestre  de  Campo,  who  had  won  credit  for  his  militarv  behaviour 
at  the  battle  of  Buda,  where  he  received  a  wound.    No  doubt,  he  could 
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lfffn%      Thr  J  11} I. 
ihc  per  z 

were  brought  ashore, 
if^ioiilc  the  wea^  ni 

where  the  colon  i^t< 
le  Scotf  ♦•'  '^1^*  ^  >*''ll 
It  A  br. 


I 


in  his  denftiirlt.  that  ihev  rriuM  cntTve  lo 
the  Spaniar 
Olilr  '  *    •*-■    M-,,,.    V, 
flBtir  boats  m 

and  ^  lattery  m 
of  the  fort  '  Tl 
abcmi    half  a   miie    iunn   tr 
jneil  (Irmktng  water.    1  i,. 
tin  the  eonfin«s  of  Ihc  fon*  « 

inj^  the  j8lb  and  ^Qth,  Spani««n  mu^keteerf  anvanccij  and 
fired  tipon  the  fort 

March  jolh.  to  the  of  the  Caletloaani,  Gcncnl 

'ttnienta  offered  In  tre;i:   .  ,„,  :iieni.    Tltis  change  in  his  atlH 
IS  said  lo  have  been  due  to  an  tttlercepted  letter,  which 
./.  ..  i _ ^.... .     v_..  Kdinbunrh    Mr,  Jama 

)  !  on  the  jiJf,  the  cajit- 

t.  and  cnundllori 
vably  favorable  to 
the  Seois.     They  ^^  n   fourteen  <lay«  in  which  to  get 

really  and  depart   i. —    .  urien«  and  were  allowed  in  retain 
their  anm,  and  leave  with  dntmt  beatifii  and  cobri  flying."* 

Two  day  t}wniiX¥pSfrfdy  Return,  com* 

manded  b>  i  Ca{»iabi  Drummond  aboard, 

imo  r*  i:ht.    Councillor  Mackay  had  tailed  on  the 

vaste?  from  iii»*  poop  while  fi*^**"*'  f^***  ^^^rk^^ 

and  was  in'  jr>sevonck>t  i^ 

dOor  Bjrrei,  rrnsrising  iTi:n)  jimaicB  on  anoiiirr  mqoi»,  lailed 
lo  get  fatto  the  harbor. 

April  iith.  1700.  the  third  rxpt*'  varied  f  vv 

Eilinbirfh  in  seven  ship*,  and  am:, at  Goldei.   .  * 

The  Riiinp  Smn,  a  sixty-gun  thip,  wat  hard  to  get  out  of 
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and  the  Spaniards  generously  lent  a  hand  to  help  the  stc 
and  weakened  Scots.     The  next  day,  April  I2th,  Uie  color 
sailed   from   Golden   Island,   each   vessel   steering  a    separate" 
course  for  Blewfields.    Captain  Campbell  and  Captain  Drum- 
mond,  in  their  sloops,  reached  New  York,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Scotland.     All  four  of  the  ships  met  with  disaster, 
Ho(>e  of  Bo'ness  leaked  so  badly  that  Captain  Dalling  ran  inl 
Cartagena,  where  he   sold  the  ship.     The   Company*s  Hof 
missed  Blewfields,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  called  Colo^ 
rados,  off  the  west  end  of  Cuba.    The  Rising  Sun  got  to  Blew^ 
fields,  and  the  rest  also  reached  Jamaica. 

July  2ist,  1700,  the  Rising  Sun  sailed  from  Blewfields,  and  < 
Florida  encoimtered  stormy  weather.  August  24th,  she  pa 
into  Charles-Town  in  Carolina,  but  could  not  cross  the  bar. 
A  dreadful  hurricane  now  came  up,  and  completely  vvreckc 
the  ship,  destroying  the  lives  of  the  112  persons  ab<:)ard,  it 
eluding  Captain  Gibson.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  W3 
in  Charleston  at  the  same  time,  was  also  destroyed ;  but  all  b^ 
people  were  saved. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  1300  members  of  the  third  expeditic 
fared  no  better  than  the  former  colonists.     On  the  outw*     _ 
voyage,  160  perished ;  300  died  during  the  brief  stay  in  Darien ; 
250  on  the  *'middle  passage,"  after  evacuating  New  Edinburgh^ 
alx)ut  100  died  in  Jamaica;  and  112  were  lost  in  the  wreck 
the  Rising  Sun,    About  360  survivors  became  dispersed  amc 
the  English  settlements,  a  few  finally  returning  to  Scotland, 

After  following  the  adventures  of  the  Spanish  discoverer 
and   conquerors,  the  daring  voyages  of  the   Privateers. 
the  successful  feats  of  the  Buccaneers ;  and  then  reading  of  tli 
disasters  which  overwhelmed  every  action  of  the  Scots  in  tlieil 
attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Darien,  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
w^ilh   the   Rev.   Mr.   Borland,   that  the   enterprise   w^as    fore 
ordained  to  destruction.     Borland  well  summarixes  the  histor 
of  the  different  expeditions,  when  he  says : — 

*'After  our  company  of  Scotland  had  sent  forth  their  firs 
colony  in  order  to  settle  upon  Darien,  whatever  recruits  an4 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions  were  sent  out  of  Scotia ns^ 
afterwards  for  this  place,  still  the  former  were  gone  from  the 
place,  before  the  latter  were  come  up,  or  else  the  supplies  mis 
carried  by  the  way.  or  came  too  late.  For,  i.  That  ship  sen 
from  Clyde  with  provisions  designed  for  the  colony,  was 
away,  and  failed  in  the  undertaking.  2.  When  the  first  colcm| 
had  dislodged  and  left  the  place,  being  upon  the  sea,  some  o| 
them  met  with  a  New^-England  ship  coming  with  provtsior 
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ff>r  their  cf)l<>ny.  but  it  was  now  tih>  late.  3.  When  Jainiesfm's 
aii«l  Stark's  ships  arrive*!  uynMx  the  place  with  inen  am!  provi- 
sions, ihev  found  Caledonia  de^^erted.  and  the  colony  gone,  they 
knew  not  whither.  4.  When  the  KiNing  Sun  and  her  company 
came  up.  they  fouml  Ixnh  the  first  odony.  an<l  Jamies^m's  and 
Stark's  iwrty  rcmovetl  and  gone,  and  they  never  knew  of  it. 
until  they  got  thither.  5.  When  Captain  Bailie  with  a  small  ve>sel 
arrivetl  there  from  Scotland,  thotigh  they  f<»und  the  Rising- 
Sun's  fiarty  u|M»n  the  place,  yet  the  capitulations  with  the  S|>an- 
ianls  wa-  omchuled  near  two  days  In'fore  his  arrival.  U.  When 
Captain  M'l>>wal  in  a  sloo|>  from  I>untlee  had  come  to  Calc- 
cUinia  with  provisions,  he  found  the  place  jxissesscfl  by  the 
SfMniard'i.  our  men  l)eing  remove<l  to  Jamaica.  Krom  such  an 
ohsrrvahle  succession  of  counteracting  providences  in  this  de- 
sign, who  cannot  hut  remark,  and  see  a  holy  an<l  s«»vereign  Ood, 
signally  api>earing  and  fighting  against  this  undertaking.*' 

The  preacher  then  affirms  that  the  Caledonians  were  sadly 
immoral  and  profane,  who  did  not  honi>r  ( hmI.  and  (hhI  did  not 
honor  them,  but  made  the  colonists  to  fall  in  the  wilderness  and 
in  the  s<m.    Rrv.  Borland  concludes  his  history  in  these  w«»rds\ 

*'F*>om  all  that  hath  befallen  this  undertaking  and  Company, 
it  is  sadly  evi<lent  and  plain,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  it.  how 
a  lioly  and  ju^^t  r»o*l  has  eminently  a|)f>eared  against,  counter- 
acte<I.  and  fr«»wned  upon  all  the  steps  of  it.  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  ui>'n  them  that  were  Ci»ncerne<!  therein: 

Tantae  molis  crat  Darienfem  colore  terram. 
S"  0  »ft!y  and  fo  dear  was  this  defign. 
To  plant  a  Colony  in  Darien." 

^nd  s-i.  the  Scf»ts  colony  faile<l ;  but  this  failure  was  inherent 
in  the  polittral  and  econ«»mic  conilitions  of  its  creation.  Its 
etTctt  \\a-  Mi7  S|»ain  continue<l  l'»  li«»ld  the  d«w>r  «»f  the  ?<Hith 
Sea  and  the  west  gate  to  .Asia,  until  her  widely  extended 
enit>irr  reaching  out  from  the  little  kingdmns  of  Castile  and 
I.ei  i^  t  '  \*  th  the  oriental  an<l  cKcidental  worlds — bn>ke  asunder 
at  its  weakest  links,  .ind  the  different  Sjanish-.Xmerican  pro- 
vi!i«r^  drt'lare<l  ft>r  sqiarate  and  in«!e|K*ndent  Matehtrxl.  With 
the  new  era  came  new  growth  and  enterprise  on  tfie  Isthmus, 
and  t«-Ia\  we  have  mo-lern  idras  :%\\*\  sanitati<^  prevailing  on 
wh.it  wn*  once  a  white  man's  ^a\«'\:ird 

Tlw  h  --im  *>i  thfsr  efT««rts  t'»  -« i/f  and  t»i  hold  the  gateway 
to  the   Pacific  acrrntiiat--   the  t»Mch:ngs  of  enlarged   history. 
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with  its  up5  and  downs  of  states  »nd  nations ;  an  uneiidiqg 
procession  of  failures  and  short-lived  successes,  with  a  passing 
away  and  a  rebuilding,  of  no  interest  to  society  at  large  except 
when  turning  about  such  a  strategic  center  as  is  the  Panama 
pivot,  where  each  man's  efforts  are  magnifietl  because  of  tbt 
stage  whereon  he  plays  his  part. 

The  future  value  of  this  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean  b 
enhanced  as  the  power  behind  the  force»  operating  from  interior 
lines,  shows  its  capacity  for  avoiding  the  errors  of  its  precur- 
sors, and  appreciation  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  as  the  world's  great  highway  for  migration,  trai^fc, 
and  conquest. 


*'The  American  Indians  suffered  much  mjustice  from  Uic  Spaoiardi^ 
but  history  does  not  record  any  conquered  nation  that  did  not 
it  from  their  conquerors;  but  this  injustice  is  in  great  part  co 
sated  by  the  benefits  received,  benefits  that  are  not  suflictcntly  appr 
ciated,  even  if  they  arc  not  systematically  denied,  by  those  who  cndeair 
to  discredit  the  Spaniards,  if  it  be  only  to  excuse  their  own  crimin 
conduct  towards  the  aborigines.  Can,  in  fact,  any  European  nation 
has  founded  colonies  in  America,  show»  hlcc  Spain,  from  statisdcs, 
in  what  were  its  colonics  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  present  inl: 
are  pure-bred  Indians?  What  other  European  nation  can  show  that  i 
fourth  part  of  the  population  of  its  old  colonies  is  composed  of  half^ 
breeds*  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  conquerors  and  conquered| 
Among  the  states  of  the  old  continent  which  colonised  America 
we  find  any  that  can,  like  Spain,  assert  that  it  has  civilised  the  Ind 
transmitting  to  them,  indeed,  all  their  vices  and  faults,  but  also  all 
virtues  and  noble  qualities  ?  It  is  precisely  those  who  show  the  i_ 
persistence  in  depreciating  Spain,  feeding  and  stirring  up,  as  they 
hatred  and  rancour,  which  should  be  completely  extinguished — i 
which,  fortunately  for  America  and  Spain,  are  being  extinguished — it 
they  who  exalt  to  the  skies  the  wisdom,  the  moderation  and  the  spir 
of  liberty  and  equality  which  characterise  the  Anglo-Americans,  \\liere 
it  may  be  demanded  of  these,  are  the  half*breeds  which  testify  to  th 
love  of  the  Anglo- Americans  for  the  native  women?  Where  are  the^ 
Indians  whom  they  have  civilized?  In  the  United  States  of  North 
America  there  are  no  half-breeds ;  and  if  some  few,  very  few.  IndUat , 
have  escaped  destruction  by  hunger  and  drunkenness,  they  have 
remorsely  swept  from  the  territory  of  the  Union,  watered  iff  them 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  have  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  tli 
wildernesses  of  Arkansas,  We  must  admit,  to  do  them  strict  justi  _ 
that  the  Spaniards  have  treated  the  Indians  best,  with  whom  they  hivel 
ended  b\'  mixing*  and  that  neither  the  English  of  North  America  nofi 
the  Portuguese  of  South  America  can  show  the  titles  that  the  former 
have  to  the  consideration  of  the  aborigines " 

The  History  of  South  America — By  An  Anjericao,. 
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APPENDIX 

i>u)I  ni  l>«)natii>n  ami  Line  nf  Demarcation  by  Pope  Alcx- 
an<lri*  ^'\..  I>cinf^  the  Inill  of  May  4th,  1493.  ^^  Kngli.she<l 
ami  puhliNhed  by  R.  K<len.  in  1577. 

AlcxaiwIiT  Bibhof),  the  Servant  of  the  Ser\-ants  of  (lOil.  to 
our  ^lo^l  (Icare  U'loved  S*mne  in  Christ,  King  Kcrdinando, 
an«I  to  oiir  <!care  beloved  Daughter  in  Christ.  Elizal>eth,  Oucenc 
of  Castile,  Kfgion.  .\rrag«m,  Sicilir.  and  (tranata.  nuisi  N\>blc 
Primes,  greeting,  ami  A|)*»stolicall  i»enediction. 

Among  other  Workes  accq>table  to  the  EN  vine  Majestie.  and 
according  to  our  hearts  desire,  this  cerMinely  is  the  chief e.  that 
the  Cathohke  Faith  and  Christain  Religion,  specially  in  this 
our  time,  may  in  all  place:;  lie  exalteil.  amplified,  and  enlarged, 
whereby  the  health  of  Soules  may  l>ee  prcxrured.  ami  the  bar- 
barons  Nations  snlMlued  and  brought  to  the  Faith  And  there- 
fore. whcre;iN  by  the  favour  of  <t<Kls  Clemencie  (although  not 
without  eijuall  deserts  »  wc  are  oalIe<l  to  this  holy  Srat  of  Peter. 
an«l  iindc-r^-tanding  y«»u  to  l>e  true  Catholike  I'rinces.  as  wee 
havr  rvvu  kn-'wne  V'-ii.  and  as  your  nol)le  and  worthy  Facts 
ha\t*  «!rtlarr-l  in  manner  to  the  whole  World,  in  that  with  all 
Vi'Ur  ^tndir.  'idigiMue.  and  industry.  yc»u  have  spared  no  Tra- 
vail^, Char^T^.  itr  PeriN,  adventuring  even  the  '^heddinij  of 
your  ownr  iil^ud.  with  applying  \our  whole  Mindrs  and  Kn- 
•  leaNonr-*  hrrnuit".  a**  Vf»ur  N'oble  Kx|)e<litinns  atchieved  in 
rts « 'vcrin^'  the  Kin^donie  iif  Oanata  fiom  the  Tyrannic  of  the 
Sarracens  in  thc^e  onr  ilayrs.  d*te  plainely  declare  y<»ur  Fact*'. 
wiili  -■»  great  ^'iltiry  of  the  Divine  Name  I'^r  tlu-  which,  as 
wre  ihinko  \ou  worthy.  >o  ought  wee  of  (»ur  ownr  free  will 
favtiraMv  i"  graunt  yi>u  all  thing*.  whcret>v  you  rnav  davly. 
with  tn««rr  !«T\cnt  mindrs.  to  the  honour  of  <',•».!.  .m.l  mlari:- 
ifiv;  the  Chri-tian  !-*mpire.  prosecute  yonr  devout  and  I.iudable 
Pnrp«»Nr.  uv^^r  atcrptablc  to  the  Inun-rtall  Oi-I.  WVr  are  rre*!- 
iM\  infonnr-l.  that  wherras  «>f  late  von  were  tletermine«l  to 
^ctk«*  an«!  tiivle  crrtaine  Pands  and  firn  Land*,  f.irre  rermite 
an-l  •.:nkt  •»\\nc  <  an  I  not  hrrcttif*  re  f"Ufii!  by  any  -thrr )  to  the 
:nt«  Tit  t'«  brini:  the  InhabitaT-.t-  of  xht*  *aiT»e  t«»  hon-'ttr  ''ur  Re- 
,>,....,. J.  ;|,^,|  |o  pro  Irs  sc  the  C'atliolic  I'aith.  voti  have  hitherto 
l»r»  •  r  r..'\ch  •nrnpicd  in  the  rxpugnation  and  recovrrie  of  the 
K :•':;'  r.\c  of  r.raiMta.  by  rra^^-n  where* »f  yni  could  not  bring 
\    •  r  -ai  !  laudable  Pi:r!v.NC  t'>  the  end  desire<i      Nevertheless. 
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as  it  hath  pleased  Almightie  God,  the  foresaid  Kingdom  being 
recovered,  willing  to  accomplish  your  said  Desire,  you  have, 
not  without  great  Labour,  Perils,  and  Charges  appointed  our 
wel  beloved  Sonne  Christopher  Colonus   (a  man  certes   well 
commended,  as  most  worthy  and  apt  for  so  great  a  Matter) 
well  furnished  with  Men  and  Ships,  and  other   Nece 
to  seeke   (by  the  Sea»  where  hitherto  no  man  hath 
such    firme    Lands    and    Hands    farre    remote    and    hitiieilo 
unknowne,    who    (by    Gods   heipe)    making  diligent     search 
in     tlie    Ocean     Sea,    have    found    certaine    remote     Hands 
and  firme  Lands,  which  were  not  heretofore  found  by   any 
other;  in  the  which  (as  is  said)  many  Nations  inhabite/ltving 
peaceably,  and  going  naked,  not  accustomed  to  eate   Flesh ; 
and  as  farre  as  your  Messengers  can  conjecture;  the  Nations 
inliabiting  the  foresaid  Lands  and  Hands,  beleeve  that  there 
IS  one  God,  Creator  in  Heaven,  and  seeme  apt  to  bee  brought 
to  the  imbracing  of  the  Catholike  Faiths  and  to  be  endued  with 
good  Manners :  by  reason  whereof,  wee  may  hope,  that  if  they 
be  well  instructed,  they  may  easily  be  induced  to  receive  the 
Name  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ     Wee  are  further  adver- 
tised, that  the  fore-named  Christopher  hath  now  build ed  and 
erected  a  Fortresse,  with  good  Munition,  in  one  of  the  fore- 
said principall  Hands,  in  the  which  he  hath  placed  a  Garrison 
of  certaine  of  the  Christian  men  that  went  thither  with  him, 
as  well  to  the  intent  to  defend  the  same,  as  also  to  search  other 
Hands  and  firme  Lands  farre  remote,  and  yet  unknowne.    Wee 
also  understand,  that  in  these  Lands  and  Hands  lately  found, 
is  great  plentie  of  Gold  and  Spices,  with  divers  and  many  other 
precious  things,  of  sundry  kinds  and  qualities.     Therefore  all 
things   diligently   considered    (especially    the   amplifying   and 
enlarging  of  the  Catholike  Faith,  as  it  behoveth  Catholike 
Princes,  following  the  examples  of  your  Noble  Progenitors, 
of  famous  Memorie)  you  have  determined,  by  the  favour  of 
Almightie  God,  to  subject  unto  you  the  firme  Lnnds  and  Hands 
aforesaid,  and  the  Dwellers  and  Inhabitants  thereof,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  Catholike  Faith. 

Wee  greatly  commending  this  your  godly  and  laudable  pur- 
pose in  our  Lord,  and  desirous  to  have  the  same  brought  to  a 
due  end,  and  the  Name  of  our  Saviour  lo  be  knowiic  in  those 
parts,  doe  exhort  you  in  our  Lord,  and  by  the  receiving  of 
your  holy  Baptisme,  whereby  you  are  bound  to  Apostolicall 
Obedience,  and  earnestly  require  you  by  the  Bowels  of  Mcrcie 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  you  intend,  for  the  zealc 
of  the  Catholike  Faith,  to  prosecute  the  said  Expedition,  to 
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rc<lucc  the   iVopIc  of  the   foresaid   I^amls  and   Hands  to  the 
Chri'^tiaii  Hch^Mnn.  y«.u  shall  spare  n«»  I«alx)urs  at  any  time,  or 
Iw  drti-rrcd  with  any   Perils,  ci'nceivinj;  tinne  ho|)c  and  con- 
fidenir,   rliat   the  <  hnnifMitent  (*«mI   will  j^ve  g<XMl  success  to 
V<»iir  ;:'»dly  Attempt^.     And  that  iKrinjj  anthorize^l  !iy  the  Privi- 
k'd^f  .•!  the  Ajii'MMlicall  r.race.  you  may  the  more  freely  and 
IhiMIv  take  iiiM.n  you  the  I^nteqirise  nf  m»  j»reat  a  Matter,  wee 
of  ..iir  "wnr  in«»ti'»n,  and  n«it  eythrr  at  yi»ur  rojuevt.  or  at  the 
mutant  prtiti"n  i.f  any  othtT  iHTMms.  !wit  of  cnir  owne  meerc 
lilM-rahtii-  ami  certaine  science,  ami  l»y  the  fullnesse  of  Apostoli- 
ral!  pwir.  «I«m-  ;'ivr.  j»ranl,  and  dr^ifjne  to  you,  your  heirw 
and  ^mcr-^ors.  all  the*  f:rnie  I^amls  an<l  Hands  foum!  or  to  l>e 
found.  t!i'»  cove  red  or  to  \tc  discovcre<l.  toward  the  West  and 
S«nith.  drawin>»  a  Kim   from  the  I*i»!e   Xrtike  to  the  Pole  Ant- 
artikr  (that  i** »  fri-in  the  North  to  the  South:     C«»ntayninj»  in 
this   I).ination.  what** •ever  firme  I.and««  i-r   Hands  are   found, 
or  to  U'  ft  Him!  toward  India,  or  towar«l  anv  other  f»art  what- 
vot'vtT  it  Ik*.  Mn^  distant  from,  or  without  the  foresaid  Line, 
drawm*  a  hiindrr  I  I.rajjues  toward  the  WV^t.  and  South,  from 
an\  •  f  tlu'  lland^  which  are  c«'mm««n!\  callcij  IV  lov  A^orrs  and 
CajN    \  rrdr      All  the  IhnuN  therefore.  an«l  tirme  Lands,  found 
an<l   t«i  U-   found.  diMovere<!  and  to  l)o  discovered.   fr*»m  the 
said  I.inr  t«'\\ard  ihr  West  and  S^mth.  such  as  havt-  not  actually 
iK-rni-   hrfrtofore   |M»«»'.r«ivc*l   liy  any   other   Christian    Kin>»   or 
I*T:i;ir.  tMitill  the  day  of  the  Nativitie  of  cmr  I.opl  L'^us  Christ 
la^t  iM-^i.  fpmi  the  which  l>eKinnetli  ihi^  present  yeere.  I>ein>»  the 
\vi  re  i»!  i-iir  I^ir!  a  thousand  fmire  himdrrf!  ninerir  thrrr.  whrn 
si»<'\rr  anv  ^uch  shall  U*  fotmd  f>v  y^mr  Messengers  and  C*a|»- 
taine-.  wr  hv  the    Xuthoritir  of    Mmii^hty  <fO«!.  (;ratinte«l  luito 
u<  in  Sain!  Peter,  and  hy  the  \'icar*hip  **i  Jesu*  Christ  which 
wn-  Narr  i»n  ihr  I'arth.  «1«k'  for  evrr.  hy  the  teu'-nr  of  thesf 
prr-rnt'*.  j:ivr.  jjrant.  a'^-ijjTie.  imt**  \'M.  \**ur  heires  and  <ncces- 
^'•rs   I  \hr  Kinc-  "f  Ca^^tile  an^!  I.ri^t- n  »   all  those  Lands  and 
I!ai!d-.     with     their    I>««minionv    Trrrit*'rie«i.    Cities.    Cast!e<, 
T'\iri-.   P!a.r-.  an!   Villaj:es.   with  all   the  Ri^ht-  and    luris- 
fliiti   Ti^     lh«:rt:Ti!..    fH-rtainiti)* :     C'n-titntinjj.    a-^ie^inv^.     and 
drpnM'-.i;   \..ti    \.ur  h«i:i>  and   -»♦;. ,  iKsi.r-.  the  Lo''%   thrre-'f. 
w'?'"  :v*l   -T'.;  •'•«    i*..\'.-'     Vuth'Tifi-     \U'\   l*ri^''i.!--  "     I  )ei  ree- 
lj.j^,  ...  ..  .-rlv'.f  -•   )••.  •*!:-  ■  'ir  I)«'r'ar:"  r.    <',r:int.  and    \-  'j'iati«»n. 

\h:i*    ••      ■  •    .  Dir:  *•   ".    Pritue.    a*  i.  ?:  a*  !i:all\    lurh  >.«^M-ssr«! 
\h'    •    r.    .*;  :   11  iT    '     .1-    1  ?:rrii.-  LaTs-!      tint  •  "hr  da-.    ..:   tl:r  Vati 
M!:r     •     -'.t  I,-  'd  Im  1'  r«*-*aid.  tlietr   K'lirlit  ••l»?.oiir«!    t-i  U*  under 
.•  .    ■   ):,r,V-.    ♦.     *.    •.iV.Ti   aw  i\     •  '   !*Mt  it      '••:ht   •  •  Im-  takrn 
aw.*-        I  -rt?!-":     :f.  wee  vOtu!i:an«l  ;.  •u  in  rVe  v«  rtue  «»f  h*  Iv 
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Obedience  (as  you  have  promised,  and  as  wee  doubt  not  you 
will  doe,  upon  meere  Devotion  and  Princely  Magnimitic)  to 
send  to  the  said  firme  Lands  and  Hands,  honest,  vertuous,  and 
learned  men.  such  as  feare  God,  and  are  able  to  instruct  the 
Inhabitants  in  the  Catholike  Faith  and  good  Manners,  applying 
all  their  possible  dihgence  in  the  premisses.  Wee  furthermore 
straitly  inhibite  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  state,  degree, 
order,  or  condition  soever  they  be^  although  of  Imperiall  and 
Regall  Dignitie,  under  the  paine  of  the  Sentence  of  Exconimu* 
nicadon,  which  they  shall  incurre,  if  they  doe,  to  the  contrary. 
That  they  in  no  case  presume,  without  speciall  Licence  of  you» 
your  heires,  and  successors,  to  travaile  for  Marchandizes,  or 
for  any  other  cause,  to  the  said  Lands  or  Hands,  found  or  to  be 
found,  discovered  or  to  be  discovered,  toward  the  West  and 
South,  drawing  a  Line  from  the  Pole  Artike  to  the  Pole  Ant-, 
artike,  whetJier  the  firme  Lands  and  Hands,  found  and  to  be 
fotuid,  be  situate  toward  India,  or  toward  any  other  part, 
being  distant  from  the  Line  drawne  a  hundred  Leagues  toward 
the  West,  from  any  of  the  Hands  commonly  called  De  los 
Azores  and  Capo  Verde:  Notwithstanding  Constitutions,  De* 
crees.  and  Apostolicall  Ordinances  whatsoever  they  are  to 
the  contrary.  In  him  from  whom  Empires,  Dominions,  and 
all  good  things  doe  proceed:  Trusting,  that  Almightie  God, 
directing  your  Enterprises,  if  you  follow  your  godly  and  laud- 
able Attempts,  your  Labotu-s  and  Travailes  herein,  shall  in 
short  time  obtaine  a  happie  end,  with  felicitie  and  glorie  of  all 
Christian  People.  But  forasmuch  as  it  should  be  a  thing  o 
great  difficultie,  these  Letters  to  be  carried  to  all  such  places  ai 
should  be  expedient;  wee  will,  and  of  like  motion  and  knowl 
edge  doe  decree,  That  whither  soever  the  same  shall  be  sent,  or 
wheresoever  they  shall  be  received,  with  the  subscription  of  a 
common  Notarie  thereunto  required,  with  the  Scale  of  any 
person  constitute  in  Ecclesiasticall  Court,  the  same  faith  and 
credite  to  be  given  thereunto  in  Judgement,  or  elsewhere,  as 
should  be  exhibited  to  these  Presents. 

Let  no  man  therefore  whatsoever  infringe  or  dare  rashly  to 
contrarv  this  Letter  of  our  Commendation,  Exhortation «  Re- 
quest, Donation,  Grant,  Assignation,  Constitution.  Deputation, 
Decree,  Commandement,  Inhibition,  and  Determination.  And 
if  any  shall  presume  to  attempt  the  same  let  him  know,  that  hec 
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shalJ  diereby  incurre  the  Indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and 
his  holy  Apostles.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Given  at  Rome  at  Saint  Peters,  In  the  yeere  of  the 

Incarnation  of  our  Lord  1493.    The  fourth  day  of  tb. 

Nunes  of  May,  the  first  yeere  of  our  Popedomc.'* 

[Copied  from  Haklyttjs  Fosthumus  or  Purchas  Nis  '^^  ♦         -^     The 
orig^inal  document  is  in  U^tm,  and  preserved  in  the  A  ludias. 

in  Seville.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  papal  bulls  wc;^  .^...^U  on  the 
donation  and  division  of  the  New  World,  within  two  days;  two  011 
May  3d,  and  one  on  May  4lh,  1493,  Latin  and  Spanish  texts  arc  found 
in  Navarrete,  and  tn  the  CoL  de  Doq.  In^d.  Harisse  calls  the  bull 
of  donation  the  first  document  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  America.] 


El  Ri'(jucrim%ctito. 
(The  Requisition  or  Requirement). 

**C)n  the  part  of  the  King,  Don  Fernando,  and  of  Dona  Juana 
his  daughter,  Queen  of  Oistilc  and  Leon,  subduers  of  tile  bar- 
barous nations^  we  their  servants  notify  and  make  known  to 
you,  as  best  we  can,  that  the  Lord  our  God,  Living  and  Eternal, 
created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman, 
of  whom  you  and  wc,  and  all  the  men  of  tlie  world,  were  and  are 
descendants,  and  all  those  who  come  after  us.  But,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  which  has  sprung  from  this  man  and  woman 
in  the  five  thousand  y«>rs  since  the  world  was  crcatetl.  it  was 
necessary  that  some  men  should  be  divided  into  many  kingdoms 
and  provinces,  for  in  one  alone  they  could  not  be  sustained* 

"Of  all  these  nations  God  our  Lord  gave  charge  to  one  man, 
called  St.  Peter,  that  he  should  be  Lord  and  Superior  of  all 
the  men  in  Uie  world,  that  all  should  obey  him,  and  tliat  be 
should  be  the  head  of  the  whole  human  race,  wherever  men 
should  live,  and  under  whatever  law.  sect,  or  btl  "  '  dd 
be ;  and  he  gave  him  the  world  for  his  kingdom  ^  1  >n. 

•*And  he  commanded  him  to  place  his  seat  in  Rome,  a^  the 
spot  most  fitting  to  rule  the  world  from ;  but  also  he  permitted 
him  to  have  his  seat  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
judge  and  govern  all  Christians.  Moors,  Jews,  O  "  *  *  all 

other  sects.    This  man  was  called  Pope,  as  if  in  h\c 

Great  Father  t  men.     The  men      1       I,  i  in 

tJiat  time  obevv  5    and  took  him  f*  i  L^  r  1,  King, 

and  Superior  of  the  universe ;  so  also  they  have  regarded  the 
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others  who  after  him  have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate,  and 
so  has  it  been  continued  even  till  now,  and  will  continue  till  the 
end  of  the  world. 

'*One  of  these  Pontiffs,  who  succeeded  that  St,  Peter  as  Lord ' 
of  the  world,  in  the  digtiity  and  seat  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, made  donation  of  these  isles  and  Tierra-firme  to  the 
aforesaid  King  and  Queen  and  to  their  successors,  our  lords,, 
witii  all  that  there  are  in  these  territories,  as  is  contained  inl 
certain  writings  which  passed  upon  the  subject  as  aforesaid, 
which  you  can  see  if  you  wish. 

**So  their  Highnesses  are  kings  and  lords  of  these  islands  and  J 
laJid  of  Tierra-firme  by  virtue  of  this  donation;  and    sontej 
islands,  and  indeed  almost  all  those  to  whom  this  has  bcefif 
notified,  have  received  and  served  their  Highnesses,  as  lords 
and  kings,  in  the  w^ay  that  subjects  ought  to  do,  with  good  viriU, ' 
without  any  resistance,  immediately,  without  delay,  when  they 
were  informed  of  the  aforesaid  facts.    And  also  they  received 
and  obeyed  the  priests  whom  their  Highnesses  sent  to  preach  to  1 
them  and  to  teach  them  our  Holy  Faith ;  and  all  these,  of  their  i 
own  free  will,  without  any  reward  or  condition,  have  become 
Christians, *and  are  so,  and  their  Highnesses  have  joyfully  and 
benignantly  received  them,  and  also  have  commanded  them  to 
be  treated  as  their  subjects  and  vassals :  and  you  too  are  held 
and  obliged  to  do  the  same.     \Vhereforet  as  best  we  can,  we 
ask  and  require  you  that  you  consider  what  we  have  said  to 
you,  and  that  you  take  the  time  that  shall  be  necessary  to  under- 
stand and  deliberate  upon  it,  and  that  you  acknowledge  the 
Church  as  the  Ruler  and  Superior  of  the  whole  w^orld.  and  the 
high  priest  called  Pope,  and  in  his  name  the  King  and  Queen 
Dona  Juana  our  lords,  in  his  place,  as  superiors  and  lords  and 
kings  of  these  islands  and  this  Tierra-firme  by  virtue  of  the  said 
donation,  and  that  you  consent  and  give  place  that  these  relig- 
ious fathers  should  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  aforesaid, 

"H  you  do  so,  you  will  do  well,  and  that  w^hich  you  are 
obliged  to  do  to  their  Highnesses,  and  we  in  their  name  shall 
receive  you  in  all  love  and  charit>',  and  shall  leave  you  your 
wives,  and  your  children,  and  your  lands,  free  without  servitude 
that  you  may  do  with  them  and  with  yourselves  freely  that 
which  you  like  and  think  best,  and  they  shall  not  compel!  you 
to  turn  Christians,  unless  you  yourselves,  w^hen  informed  of 
the  truth,  should  wish  to  be  converted  to  our  Holy  Catholic 
Faith,  as  almost  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  islands 
have  done.     And,  besides  this,  their  Highnesses  award  you 
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ay  prfvilcgcs  and  exemptions,  and  will  grant  you  many 
nefits. 

*'But,  if  you  do  not  do  this,  and  maliciously  make  delay 
in  h,  I  certify  to  you  that,  with  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  power- 
fully enter  into  your  country,  and  shall  make  war  against  you 
in  all  ways  and  manners  that  we  can*  and  shall  suhjcct  you  to 
the  yoke  and  obedience  of  the  Church  and  of  their  Highnesses; 
we  shall  take  you  and  your  wives  and  your  children,  and  shall 
make  slaves  of  them,  and  as  such  shall  sell  and  dispose  of  them 
as  their  Highnesses  may  command ;  and  we  shall  take  away 
your  goods,  and  shall  do  you  all  the  mischief  and  damage  that 
we  can,  as  to  vassals  who  do  not  obey,  and  refuse  to  receive 
their  lord,  and  resist  and  contradict  him ;  and  we  protest  that 
the  deaths  and  losses  which  shall  accrue  from  this  are  your 
fault,  and  not  that  of  their  Highnesses,  or  ours,  nor  of  these 
cavaliers  who  come  with  us.  And  that  we  have  said  this  to  you 
and  made  this  Requisition,  we  request  the  notary  here  pre:?ent 
to  give  us  his  testimony  in  writing,  and  we  ask  the  rest  who 
are  present  that  they  should  be  witnesses  of  this  Requisition/* 

Sir  Arthur   Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  vol.    T, 


• 


Treaty  between  the  Council  of  Cale<lonia  and  Chief  Diego 
of  Darien* 

"Treaty  of  Friendship,  Union,  and  perpetual  Confederation, 
agreed  and  entred  into  between  the  Right  Hon^**'  the  Council 
of  Caledonia,  and  the  excellent  Diego  Tucnapantos  and  Es- 
trara,  Chief  and  Supreme  Leader  of  the  Indians  Inhabitants 
of  the  lands  and  possessions  in  and  about  the  Rivers  of  Darieno 
and  St.  Matolome* 

The  said  Diego  having  signifyed  his  earnest  desire  to  enter 
into  an  entire  friendship  and  strict  allyancc  with  the  said 
Council  and  Colony;  The  same  is  hereby  agreed  to  and  con- 
cluded in  the  termes  following,  viz. — 

1.  The  said  Council  of  Calc<lonia  and  the  said  Di<^o,  and 
the  people  of  their  respective  obedience,  shall  from  hencefor- 
ward be  friends  and  confederates,  and  arc  hereby  obliged  mutu- 
ally to  defend  the  persons,  lands,  territories,  dependendes,  and 
properties  of  each  other  by  land  and  sea. 

2,  The  aforesaid  Council  and  the  said  Diego,  tlictr  people 
and  defendants,  may  freely  pass  and  repass  and  shall  mutually 
have  the  liberty  of  commerce,  correspondence,  and  manuring. 
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possessing,  and  enjoying  lands  in  the  couatr>*s  and  places  of 
their  respective  obedience  in  all  time  hereafter. 

3.  If  any  of  the  people  under  the  obedience  of  the  said  Coun- 
cil, or  the  said  Diego,  shall  hapen  to  wrong  or  injure  one 
another,  the  person  or  persons  injured  shall  make  their  com- 
plaint, and  in  sudi  case  the  respective  partys  to  this  treaty,  their 
Magistrates  and  people,  shall  take  effectual  care  that  exact  and 
speedy  justice  be  done,  and  that  things  of  that  nature  extend 
not  to  tlie  weakning  of  this  perpctiial  confederation, 

4.  It  is  hereby  likeways  agreed  that  Captain  Corbet  of  Coo- 
ception  River,  Cap.**  Ambrosio  of  Coco,  Cap.^  Nicola  of  Sept. 
Cap.»  Pansego  of  Carreta,  and  Cap.n  Pedro  of  Golden  Island, 
and  tlieir  people  shall,  upon  application,  be  admitted  into  rinf 
treaty. 

5.  If  anything  in  this  treaty  shall  afterward  want  explanation 
or  enlargement  the  same  shall  be  done  from  time  to  time  by 
consent  of  the  partys  to  this  confederation. 

Which  treaty  above  written  having  been  interpret  and  ex- 
plained to  the  said  Diego,  the  said  Coimcil,  for  Confirmation 
and  the  greater  solemnity  thereof,  have  ordered  their  Secretary 
in  their  own  presence  to  subscribe  his  name  and  afix  their  s^ j 
thereto ;  and  the  said  Diego  hath  put  his  mark  to  the  same,  at 
Fort  St  Andrew  the  24th  Febry,  1699/' 

**A  copy  in  Spanish  was  likewise  given  him/* — The  Dariem 
Papers,'*  page  87. 


Comandantes  Generates,  Presidentes. 
y  Gobemadores  del  Reyno  de  Tierra-Firme. 

1.  Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  natural  de  Segovia,  hermano  del 
Conde  de  Puno-en-rostro,  elegido  por  el  Emperador,  en  virtud 
de  los  creditos  que  tenia,  para  mandar  en  el  Darien  el  ano  de 
1514,  donde  sin  embargo  de  las  grandes  cosas  que  hixo 
obscurecid  su  gloria  el  haber  mandado  cortar  la  cabeza  por 
pasiones  k  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa  en  el  Darien  y  a  Francisco 
Fernandez  de  Cordoba  en  Nicaragua,  gobemo  hasta  el  ano 
1526  que  llegd  su  succesor. 

2.  Don  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  natural  de  Cordoba,  nombrado  por 
las  quexas  y  clamores  contra  el  anterior,  por  muerte  del  Licen- 
ciado  Lope  de  Sosa,  tambien  de  Cordoba,  que  fue  nombrado 
primero,  y  muri6  apenas  llego  al  Darien ;  pero  siguicndo  los 
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Id  Cmjcique  Enrique  en  la  Itla  Eaptftola,  tcim6  potmion  d 

4.  El  Ucenclido  Pedro  Vuqtiet  de  ActiAa,  que  lue  noiii* 
bfiMJo  Gd>en»dar  y  Jitex  de  mldenda  dd  asitcrior,  por  cttjrai 
quejAi  le  covU  i  poco  tiempo  A 

5*  El  Dociar  Frmdico  Robki  con  b  inisiu  comisioo  que  iu 

anieoctorp  liendo  Oidor  dc  iqoella  Audteocit,  y  ic  cncafsA  dd 

ffoUeriMi,  dcHmptfltodolo  coo  ttnla  intcgrklad  y  justificadon 

que  hi  tefiklo  poooi  ^nmfkrm  en  aqtid  ptii*  donde  d  dim  A 

^  algun  ifiAiiUCO  im%tio  lembrA  la  iemilla  de  li  ifiaoordla,  ooiiio 

^B  le  ver4  eo  b  tene  de  la  mayiir  |iarte  de  su§  Gobendorei :  esie 

^■m||44  10  cKemcio  d  afta  de  1539.  y  &iJ3  enibaffo  de  $01  buciiat 

^HHHci  00  »e  fibr6  de  mre«kH  y  calumnias. 

^     II.  FedrodaCaiidiviialiifal  de  Seiritla.  que  coo  tilido  dc  Cor- 

I       refidor  de  FuHuai  f oi  uomlifada  per  d  Rey  pan  (obcmarla* 

Hen  cuyo  dcnpo  aucedkron  tat  brifediaa  y  roboa  que  hiao 

^  Hemaiido  BacMa^  Capitan  de  Gouialo  PliaJTo,  para  niyo 

rcmedki  le  Boaibr6  la  Audienda  y  d  CabOdo  Capitmu  Geocral 

7.  EI  hJemtMa  Don  Pedro  Ramiref  dc  OsMoMi.  prmcr 
P^«ddcslc  6M  litafe  dc  tal  dc  aqucUa  Aodicnelm  que  paeiio6 
d  Rcyno  de  lai  ahcradonci  paiadai,  biao  h  guerra  d  Hcgro 
Bayofm  que  b  tenia  boctkado  con  lua  robot  y  correriaf.  cuyo 
OM^  m  que  iirri6  d  mebrc  Pedro  de  UrMia  tranquiliaA  el 
pah. 

a  Juaa  de  Boiloa  Vflleiaf  pu6  de  Gcibcniador  de  b  Pbia  de 
CarfafciM  &  Panami  el  alio  de  is5t.  mttrlA  alK  arraitrado  de 


9.  Ei  Licenciailo  Juan  Ixtpei  de  Ccpeda  paad  de  Oidor 
Dccaao  dc  la  bla  dc  Samo  Donimo  i  la  dc  Santa  Fc.  dc  affl  4 
AkmMe  dd  CrmcB  dc  b  Aodkada  dc  Uma,  lueco  i  PMMcnte 
dc  PaiiafnA.  Y  proriKtvido  ft  Ctuuxaa  d  afio  dc  i<8& 

la  El  Ueienciado  Frandfco  dc  Cirdcnai,  Ahmo  Praaldcmc 
iTogpulo  que  hubo  por  habcne  ertaUeddo  b  ConuniUnda 

I  General  del  Rcyno  dc  Tir—  ^ v  Pbxa  <le  Armaf  b 

de  Panamft  lu  Capi  afto  de  ts^H^ 

IT.  Don  Juan  del  Bairki  Scpulwcda,  Oidor  Decano  dc  b  Real 
Audienda,  qucdA  enentfido  imcrinnniaMbi  dd  fbbkmo  por 
mocrte  dd  anterior,  y  lo  ctlaha  exarctcndo  quando  UcfA. 
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12.  Don  Alonso  de  Sotomayor  y  Andia,  Marques  de  Valpa* 
raiso,  Comendador  de  Villamayor  en  la  Orden  de  Santiago, 
natural  de  Truxillo  en  Estremadura,  Oficial  de  grandes  creditos 
en  Flandes  y  en  Chile,  donde  habia  gobernado  con  sumo  acierto 
y  gloria  de  las  armas  del  Rey^  se  hallaba  en  Lima  para  rcsti- 
tuirse  a  Europa  quando  le  nombro  Presidente  de  Panama  d 
Virrey  Marques  de  Canete,  para  defender  el  Reyno  de  tm 
Annamento  Ingles  que  se  temia  ser  para  alii,  como  succdio, 
logrando  con  tan  acertada  eleccion  su  defensa,  y  la  derrota  total 
de  los  enemigos,  gobemo  hasta  el  afio  dc  1596  que  paso  a 
Espana. 

13.  El  referido  Juan  del  Barrio  Sepulveda,  Oidor  Decano 
de  la  Audiencia,  volvio  a  encargarse  del  gobierno  interinameott 
hasta  el  ano  de  160 1  que  volvio 

14.  El  mismo  Don  Alonso  de  Sotomayor,  nombrado  per  d 
Rey  en  consideracion  de  su  acertada  conducta  y  sobresaliente 
merito  para  fortificar  la  Plaza  de  Portobelo,  en  compania  del 
famoso  Ingeniero  Juan  Baptista  Antoneli,  y  executado,  aunquc 
recibio  Real  despacho  para  volver  a  gobemar  d  Reyno  de  Chile, 
se  embarco  para  Europa  el  ano  de  1605. 

15.  Don  Diego  de  Orozco,  natural  de  Lima,  de  quien  no 
tenemos  mas  noticia  que  la  de  haber  sido  Presidente  de  Panacni 
por  este  tiempo. 

16.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Vivero  y  Vdasco;  en  cuyo  tiempo  se 
empezo  la  reduccion  y  conquista  espiritual  de  los  Indios  Gua- 
mies  en  la  Provincia  de  Veragua  por  los  Religiosos  del  Orden 
de  Santo  Domingo,  acabo  su  gobierno  d  ano  de  1624. 

17.  Don  Alvaro  de  Quinones  Osorio,  Cabellero  del  6rden 
de  Santiago.  Marques  de  Lorenzana,  goberno  hasta  el  ano  de 
1632  que  paso  proniovido  a  la  Presidencia  de  Guatemala. 

18.  Don  Sebastian  Hurtado  de  Corcuera  paso  promovido 
de  la  Presidencia  y  Capitania  General  de  las  I  si  as  Filipinas  el 
ano  de  1634,  habiendo  tenido  le  de  Panama  solo  dos  anos. 

19.  Don  Enrique  Enriquez  de  Sotomayor  paso  promovido  dd 
gobierno  de  Puerto-rico  a  esta  Presidencia,  que  exercio  hasta  el 
ano  de  1638  en  que  murio,  con  tanto  sentimiento  por  sus  grandes 
qualidades  que  se  escribio  una  Oracion  en  su  elogio,  que  despues 
se  imprimio  en  esta  Corte. 

20.  Don  Inigo  de  la  Mota  Sarmiento.  Cabellero  del  Orden  dc 
Santiago,  Genlil-Hombre  de  C4mara  del  Archiduque  Alberto,  y 
del  Consejo  Supremo  y  Junta  de  Guerra,  paso  promovido  del 
gobierno  de  Puerto-rico  como  su  antecesor  el  ano  de  1639,  y 
muno  en  Portobelo  asistiendo  al  despacho  de  la  Armada   de 
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(ia!ci»iic*>  ilcl  carjju  del  («ciicral  IX »n  Franci^ro  Diaz  Pitnicnta  cl 
ano  (Jc  i(k\2. 

21.  i)(*n  Juan  ilc  \v^Si  Hazan,  (Wrncral  ({ue  habia  skido  de 
(lalcoiiivs.  nniiil)rad(»  1 'resident!*.  (lotxTnador  y  Coniandante 
General  del  Rcynu  de  Tierra-Finne  |K>r  muerte  del  anterior 
cl  am*  de  W>43. 

22.  I>i»n  Juan  dc  F*itril>cantc  y  Navarra,  Cabcllcro  del  6rden 
<lc  Calatrava.  murio  en  Portolielo  a>istiendo  al  denpacho  de  la 
Armada  de  (laleones  del  carj^o  del  ( general  Don  Juan  de  Kcha- 
varri  el  ano  dc  1^51.  conio  consta  de  la  lapida  de  inarmol  <|ue 
pus4)  en  su  sepultura  en  la  I^Ie>ia  Parr«M|uial  de  Portobelo  su 
iioliernador  y  intimo  ami^o  Don  llernardo  dc  Texada. 

.\V  I^>"  I'Vrnando  dc  la  Kiva  Aguero.  Caballero  del  <'>rden 
dr  Santiago.  Maestre  dc  CamiMi.  (lohernador  de  Cartagena  <le 
India^^  ipiando  fue  nombrado  Presidcntc  de  Panani4.  murio 
tambirn  en  Puertnt>el«»  asistiendo  al  desf)ach«»  de  la  Armaila  de 
(iale«»neN  del  ManpicH  de  \'illarubia  cl  ano  de  t^^^i. 

24  !>i»n  Juan  I'erez  de  <iuzman.  Cal>ellcn>  del  rtrden  de 
Santiaj:!'.  Maestre  de  Cam|H).  (H>lM*rna<lnr  de  Cartagena,  'les- 
pnrs  lie  haJn-r  seguido  Ins  cmple«»s  de  la  Milicia  en  la  Armada 
de  la  carrera  <le  Inilia^.  y  sido  Gotiemador  de  Antio(|uia  y  de 
Tuerto  rici'.  fur  promovidn  h  c^ta  lVe^i«lenria  i>«>r  muerte  del 
anteri«»r  el  ano  de  i'rf»5.  pa*^*i  .1  reiiij)erar  la  Nla  de  Santa 
Ciitalifia  *.\\v  liabia  toinad«>  el  Pirata  Ingles  Juan  Morgan,  y 
sin  eriiKirj:**  fue  Niisfienrlido  'lei  em|»leo  \h,t  el  Virrey  ilel  Peru. 
CoTjdr  de  I.rmn-.  en  vtrtud  de  vari»»^  oargns  ipie  le  liaeia  I>on 
Kernardn  Trillo  dc  Figuena,  Oirlor  Decano  de  ar)uella 
Atidienria 

-?5  I>«'n  Agu^tin  de  P>rai*arn«  ^nte  n>»rnbrado  interinamente  |>*»r 
el  \  irrey  del  Peru  jiara  la  ^eparari'^n  de  D»n  Juan  FVrez.  y 
|>e>*|ui''a  tie  1m^  rarg«»'»  *\\\v  ^e  le  han.in 

2**  ]'\  Ttii^!H'»  Wm  Juan  Pi*re/.  rciiitegra«!'»  en  ^hh  enipleos 
fxtf  n«i  liaU-rM*  jn-tit!«ad«»  na^la  de  1«»  t\i\c  sr  !«■  ac'^mulafia.  tuvi» 
la  dfNgraria  'le  *\\\r  en  ^u  tirin|>»  -^tnediene  la  niina  y  |NTdida 
de  a<|iirlla  ritidad  tofTiatla  ]>*r  el  Pirata  Inglr-*  el  an**  i\r  i'»7o. 
pi'f  1«»  'jiial  fur  drp!ir>»to  ^egUM.l.i  \e/  |M»r  rl  T!i:>»fnM  \  trrrv 
(*'«nd<'  de  I.rtn**^.  *]\\r  lo  ln/"»  I'lmducir  p^e^o  X  Lima,  ilando 
en  en  I  a  a  I  Key 

-.7  I>«  n  \TJt«»nii  IVrnanle/  de  C^r  !'»lw.  Cal»e!len»  ilel  (Vden 
de  S.intiat;  ►.  Tp»rn!)ral'»  p»r  e!  Rev  lue^-i  ijue  ^e  ^up^i  la  de^gra- 
cia  de  Panarr.  i.  ***i\  •»rden  dr  tra^!.i<I.ir  ta  Ciu«iad  a  rnejiir 
parai^e.  -e  r'tdi.irr-t  para  ^11  de^-tni'*  llevando  porcion  «le  trofia 
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que  Uaniaron  alii  la  Chamberga,  y  empezo  a  poner  en  execuc 
sus  or  denes  el  aiio  de  1671  que  llego,  pero  la  tnuerte  te  imi 

concluirlas  el  de  1673* 

28,  Don  Francisco  Miguel  de  Marichalar,  Alcalde  del  Crimen  ^ 
de  la  Real  Audiencia  de  Lima,  enviado  interinamente  par  el 
Virrey  Conde  de  Lemos,  y  exercio  el  gobierno  hasta  que  llcgo 
el  propietario  nombrado  por  e!  Rey  el  ano  de  1676. 

29.  Don  Alonso  Mercado  de  Villacorta,  Sergento  General  *iei 
Batalla,  que  se  hallaba  sirviendo  el  gobierno  de  las  Provinctas) 
del  Tucuman,  donde  habia  hecho  senalados  servicios  al  Rcy, 
fue  promovido  a  esta  Presidencia,  y  traslado  la  Ciudad  como 
estaba  mandado  al  mcjor  parage  en  que  hoy  existe^  dandaj 
principo  a  su  fortificadon  como  sc  ve  en  la  inscripcion  que  hay 
sobre  la  Puerta  de  Tierra  y  antes  de  concluir  la  obra  murio 
el  ano  de  1681. 

30,  El  Dt,  Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Piedrahita^  natural  dc 
Santa  Fe,  Obispo  de  la  Santa  Iglesia  de  Panama,  y  Autor  ' 
celebre  de  la  Historia  dc  la  Conquista  del  Nuevo  Reyno  dc 
Granada,  entro  por  muerte  del  anterior,  y  nombramiento  dd 
Virrey  del  Peru,  Conde  del  Castellar,  contenido  k  prevencion  en 
pli^o  secreto  y  cerrado  en  el  Archivo  del  Acuerdo  de  la  Real 
Audienda  para  que  no  recayese  el  gobierno  en  ninguno  dc  sus 
Ministros:  y  aunque  el  acierto  se  confirmo  con  sus  virtudcs, 
duro  muy  poco,  porque  al  ano  siguiente  de  1682  Uego  el  pro- 
pietario. 

31.  Don  Pedro  Ponte  y  Llerena,  Conde  del  Palmar,  que  fue 
en  los  Galeones  del  Marques  del  Bao,  y  tomo  posesion,  siendo  el 
iinico  Presidente  que  ha  cumpKdo  el  tiempo  de  los  ocho  afk>s 
de  la  provision  del  empleo,  sin  embargo  de  cargos  con  que  lo 
capitularon  los  Ministros  de  aquella  Audiencia. 

32,  Don  Pedro  Joseph  Guzman,  Davalos,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Santillan  y  Mesia.  Marques  de  la  Mina,  natural  de  Sevi!Ia» 
General  de  la  Artilleria,  que  en  premio  de  sus  distinguidos  ser- 
vicios en  mar  y  tierra  fue  nombrado  Presidente  de  Panama 
y  Comandante  General  del  Reyno,  dc  que  tomo  posesion  al  una  \ 
de  i6qo»  y  gobemo  cinco  afios,  hasta  el  de  16(55  *^"^  f«^ 
separado  por  comision  que  se  dio  al  Obispo  para  justificar  los 
cargos  que  tres  Ministros  de  aquella  Audiencia  le  hiciernn,  en 
cuya  execucion  se  procedio  con  tan  to  encono  y  tropdia,  que  no 
hay  exemplo  de  las  que  sufrio  preso  en  un  calabozo  del  castillo 
de  Chagre,  sin  permitirle  comunicacion  por  mas  de  quatro  anos. 

33.  El   Dr.    Don    Diego   Ladron    de  Guevara,  Obispo   dc 
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aciuclla  Santa  If^lcsia,  cncargado  del  gobicrno  dc  cVdcn  del  Rfy 
haNta  la  llcgada  <k*l  propictario  c|iif  fuc 

34.  I>«ni  Tcdro  Luis  Hcnriqucz  dc  Guzmjtn«  Condc  <lc  CaniN 
la**.  Calu'llcro  del  (')rclcn  dc  Calatrava.  Corrcgidor  df  Poto^i, 
totin'i  jx'scvioii  cl  ano  dc  lO/)  hasta  fl  dc  1679,  que  por  los 
clamorfN  dr  ai|url  vccindado,  y  cjucxas  dc  las  violcnctas  que 
^igio  rxccutando  con  e!  Marques  de  la  Mini,  se  la  nombr6 
5ucccM)r  a 

35.  I>«>n  Joseph  Antonio  dc  la  Rocha  y  Carranza,  Mc|ues  <le 
\'illa-Rocha.  Ca!>cllcr(>  del  6rdcn  dc  Calatrava,  (icneral  dc  la 
Artillcria.  cjuc  cnlro  a  la  f)oscsion  dc  la  Presidencia  el  ano  de 
ifn^):  f)cro  a  los  scis  mescs  recibio  una  Cedula  Real  para  <|ue 
entrcjjavc  cl  gobicrno  al  mismo 

36.  l)on  Pedro  Luis  llcnriqucz  dc  Guzman,  Conde  <lc  Canil- 
la*'.  en  intcligcncia  de  las  grandes  cosas  que  informo  falsamente 
habia  liccho  para  la  dcfensa  del  Rcyno.  y  p«)r  cl  recelo  del 
e«»tal>lcciTnicnto  que  habian  hecho  los  Kscc^cses  en  cl  I>arien,  a 
cuyo  dc^aIr>jo  sc  le  mandatia  pasar.  como  al  (k)l)emador  de 
Cartajjcna  IV»n  Juan  Diaz  Piruienta.  que  fuc  cl  que  lo  executo; 
y  sin  cinbarjjo  con  cl  aviso  anticipado  <|ue  envio  cl  Omde  del 
vnccii.  sin  dccir  quien  lo  habia  hecho.  Ic  preniio  cl  Rey  con  el 
\*irrc\nat«»  del  Peru,  que  n«i  pudo  lograr.  jnies  nnirio  a  muy 
|K>co  t!cin|H»  dc  rccibir  la  noticia  el  mi'imo  ano  de  UnjH). 

37  I>«n  Fernando  Davila  Hravo  dc  Laguna.  Calallero  del 
6r<lcn  dc  Santiago.  Sargcnto  General  dc  Ratalla,  natural  de 
Lima,  cntro  cl  ano  dc  1702,  y  gol>crno  hasta  el  <!e  1707  que 
muri«V 

3M.  I)»in  Juan  Ku^ta«|uio  Vincentdo.  Tcllo.  Tole<lo  y  Leca. 
Marquc<  dc  iSrenes.  Cal»cl!eni  del  <V«len  dc  Santiago,  natural 
dc  Sevilla.  nombra<Io  intcrinamcntc  quando  murio  el  anterior 
por  cl  Marques  de  C'astcldos-rius.  \  irrey  del  Peru,  que  se 
hallaba  en  P.inama  *\v  transito  para  ^u  dc^tino.  s<»lo  go|>crno 
algo  mas  de  cinc«>  mcscs  |Mir  halier  entrado. 

30  l-'.I  ya  rcfcriilo  Marques  de  \'illa-Rocha.  que  tuvo  Real 
desfacho  para  verificar  la  provision  de  su  empleo.  y  no  fue 
de  TTias  larga  duracion.  pucs  :*i  |*h-*><  dia^  •'C  rci'ibio  *»tra  Real 
Cedula  sqarAndoIc  del  cmpico  j>or  difcrcntes  cargos  que  le 
habiatj  hecho.  comet id<>  .1  la  Audicncia.  que  ^in  emiargo  de  la 
clausida  ci»n.lirionaI  «*c  abrogo  la  Presjdcncia  el  Decano. 

40  I>on  Fernando  de  Haro  M(>nterrt»si>.  y  la  exerci6  vis 
me^'C^.  ha«»ta  cl  afu*  dc  17* »>  i|ue  cl  \*irrey  del  F^erii  envio  otro 
Miti^iro  dc  la   Amlicncia  de   Lima.  |>ara  procesaric  por  los 
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excesos  que  habia  cometido,  remitiendolo  preso  en  Partida  d 
Registro  a  Espana,  y  murio  en  la  Carcel  de  Corte  de  Madrid. 

41.  Don  Juan  Baptista  de  Orueta  y  Irusta,  Alcalde  d 
Crimen  de  la  Real  Audiencia  de  Lima,  comisionado  para  1 
deposicion  y  pesquisa  del  antecesor,  gobemo  hasta  el  ano  si| 
uiente  de  1710  en  que  Uego  el  propietario  nombrado  por  < 
Rey,  y  el  se  restituyo  4  Lima  al  exercicio  de  su  Plaza. 

42.  Don  Joseph  de  Larraiieta  y  Vera,  Brigadier  de  los  Realc 
Exercitos,  que  se  hallaba  sirviendo  el  Gk)bierno  de  Portobd 
con  la  calidad  de  obcion  a  la  Presidencia  y  Capitania  Genen 
del  Reyno  en  caso  de  vacante  de  propietario,  por  Cedula  Rej 
de  nombramiento  en  aquel  empleo,  como  teniente  de  Rey,  entr 
a  tomar  posesion  luego  que  la  recibio  a  principio  del  ano  d 

1710,  y  gobemo  hasta  mitad  del  siguiente  de  171 1  que  ll^aro 
dos  successores  al  mismo  tiempo : 

43.  Uno  el  mencionado  ya  dos  veces  Marques  de  Villa 
Rocha,  restituido  la  tercera  4  titulo  de  honor  en  desagravio  d< 
exceso  con  se  habia  procedido  en  su  segunda  separacion  |x>r  i 
tiempo  que  tardase  en  Uegar  el  propietario  nombrado  por  S.  i& 
y  fue  tan  corto  que  solo  se  conto  por  horas,  pues  habiend 
venido  a  la  Capital  desde  el  fuerte  de  Chepo,  donde  se  hallah 
preso,  tomo  posesion,  y  el  mismo  dia  entro  a  las  cinco  de  1 
tarde 

44.  Don  Joseph  Hurtado  de  Amezaga,  Mariscal  de  Campo  d 
los  Reales  Exercitos,  que  tomo  posesion  el  referido   aiio  d 

171 1,  y  goberno  hasta  el  de  17 16  que  fue  depuesto  de  orden  d€ 
Rey,  cometiendo  su  separacion  al  Obispo  de  aquella  Iglesia,  ; 
extingiiicndo  al  mismo  tiempo  el  Tribunal  de  la  Audiencia. 

45.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Joseph  de  Llamas  y  Rivas,  del  Orden  d 
nuestra  Seiiora  del  Carmen,  Obispo  de  Panama,  que  por  h 
comision  referida  quedo  encargado  del  gobierno  desde  el  citadc 

I  '  ano  de  17 16  hasta  el  de  17 18  en  que  llego 

;  46.  Don  Geronimo  Vadillo,  Brigadier  de  los  Reales  Exer- 

citos. promovido  del  gobierno  de  Cartagena  que  estaba  exer- 
ciendo,  con  el  nuevo  establecimiento  de  cinco  afios  de  provisior 
en  los  Gobiernos  que  no  hay  Audiencia,  y  cumplio  el  de  1723 
47.  Don  Caspar  Perez  Buelta,  Oidor  que  habia  sido  de  la 
^  cxtinguida  Audiencia,  que  habiendo  mandado  el  Rey  volverla 

'd  restablecer  el  mismo  ano  de    1723,  goberno  interinamente 
.  como  Decano  tres  meses  y  medio,  hasta  que  se  embarco  para 

1  pasar  al  Peru  promovido  a  la  Audiencia  de  Lima  a  principios 

del  de  1724. 
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48,  I)<»n  Joseph  Dc  Alzamora  y  Ursino  qucdo  Dccano  dc  la 
Audicncia  jx^r  cl  ascent  del  anterior,  y  como  tal  encargado 
intcrinainente  del  (Vol>icrno,  Presidcncia  y  Camandancia  General 
|ioco  ma*^  dc  un  nics  hasta  la  llegada  del  propietario. 

4<>.  I)«*n  Manuel  de  Alderete.  Caballero  del  Ordeii  <le  San- 
tiago. Marisca!  de  Canux*  de  los  Keales  Exercitos,  file  pronio- 
vido  de  leniente  de  Rev  de  la  Plaza  de  Cadiz  a  esta  Pre^idencia 
en  l<»s  gale<»nes  <!el  teniente  (leneral  Marques  («rillo.  y  lomo 
|K>se>iwn  e!  an«»  dr  1724.  gi»!Krno  hasta  el  de  1730  en  que  fue 
depuestn.  y  preM»  en  el  eastilio  de  Chqxi,  y  luego  remit idu  en 
I^artida  dc  KeKi*^tr«i  a  la  Casa  de  la  Contratacion,  en  la  fragata 
de  guerra  la  la  ('.innvesa.  que  se  f>erdit'»  sobre  el  baxo  <Ie  la 
\'ivt»ra.  iloiitle  ^e  ah«»g(». 

30.  Wm  Juan  Jonqih  <Ie  Andia,  Vivero  y  \'elasco.  Marques 
de  \  illaliennosa.  Mariscal  de  Cam|x»,  ()ue  se  hallaba  sirviendo 
el  (tobierno  de  Cartagena,  fur  proniovido  a  la  Presidencia  de 
Panama,  con  la  comision  de  deponer  a  su  antecesor.  el  referido 
ano  de  i7.)o;  y  habiendo  ^4»Iicttado  licencia  para  restituirse  i 
Kspana  se  la  c«»ncedio  S.  M.  a*icendien<lole  al  grado  de  teniente 
General  el  an<»  <ie  1735.  y  a  |mko  tiem(K>  de  su  llegada  la 
<«ran<le7a.  con  titula  de  Marques  de  \'al)>araiso. 

51  I>«>n  I>i«»ni'*io  Martinez  de  la  \*ega,  Mariscal  dc  Campodc 
los  Kealev  I'xiTcitos.  pa5<'i  promovicio  del  Gobiemo  dc  la 
Havana  a  relevar  al  anterior  el  citado  ano  de  1735.  y  cxerci<> 
el  gobiemo  lusta  el  de  1743  en  que  llego  el  succesMir  nombrado 
\X}T  S.  M  .  our  rn  rernuneracion  de  hal>er  hecho  la  paz  con  U« 
Indio^  <Iel  Darien  le  promovio  al  grado  de  teniente  General, 
concediendole  Have  de  entrada  de  C.entiM  lombre  dc  su 
Camara:  en  ^\i  tiemf¥>  tomaron  los  Inglese^  mandados  \k>t  cl 
Almirante  Wernon  la  Ciudad  de  Portol>el«>  y  eastilio  de  Chagre, 
muri«i  en  Panama  el  ano  de  1744  cstando  dis|M>niendo  su  viagc 
|)ara  Ksftana 

52.  Don  Dionisio  de  Alcedo  y  Herrera.  que  habia  servido 
la  IVe^idencia  de  Quito  y  Cornandancia  General  <le  este  Reyno, 
se  hallalia  en  la  Corte  (|uando  fue  noml»rad«>  [Mir  cl  Rey  pan 
pasar  a  scrvir  est  a  fie  I^anama.  y  encarga^e  de  la  dcfensa  del  dc 
Tierra-Firme.  objeto  de  los  Ingleses  en  la  guerra  que  habian 
declarad«>  dc^le  el  ano  de  I73«>.  ion  farticular  encargo  dc 
diferentes  ojmi^iones  del  Real  ^ervicio.  pc>r  su  noforia  intcligcn- 
cia.  c«»iHH*imient«»  <!e  la  America  y  zelo  del  Real  servicio.  que 
desem|»ern»  desde  el  ano  «le  1 743  en  que  tomo  poscsion  hasta  cl 
de    I74<>  «|tie   fur  ^eparado  tiel  empleo  |»r  diferentes  cargos 
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con  que  la  habian  calumniado  los  Oidores  cle  aquella  Audienci 
origen  siempre  de  las  discordias  de  esta  Provincia,      Duram 
su  gobierno  castigo  los  contravandistas  de  la  de  Nata,  que  < 
iiumero  de  mas  de  doscientos,  auxiliados  de  los  Ingleses, 
habian  sublevado  tomaiido  armas  contra  las  de  S.  M.,  vino 
Madrid,  y  fue  absuelto  de  los  cargos  honorificamente, 

53.  Don  Manuel  de  Mondano,  Mariscal  de  Campo  de  lo 
Reales  Exercitos,  paso  promovido  del  gobierno  de  la  Florida 
y  entro  en  Panama  el  mismo  aiio  de  1749,  en  cuyo  tiempo  9 
extinguio  la  Audiencia  el  siguiente  en  virtud  de  los  informs 
que  hizo  su  antecesor,  como  linico  medio  de  establecer  la  paz ; 
harmonia  de  aquel  Reyno  turbada  por  las  continuas  competeti 
cias  de  este  Tribunal  sobre  todas  materias,  como  acredito  la 
tranqutlidad  del  gobierno  de  este  hasta  el  ano  de  1758  en  qui 
llego  su  succesor. 

54.  Don  Antonio  Guill,  Coronel  del  Regimiento  de  Infanterii 
de  Guadalaxara,  sugeto  de  acreditado  talcnto,  virtud  y  peridi 
militar,  cuyas  qualidades  le  hicieron  sumamente  estimado  en  su 
gobierno,  con  el  senttmiento  de  su  corta  duracion  por  habci 
pasado  promovido  a  la  Presidencia  y  Capitania  General 
Chile  el  aiio  de  1761. 

55.  Don  Joseph  Raon,  Brigadier  de  los  Reales  Exercl 
goberno  poco  mas  de  dos  aiios  por  haber  pasado  promovid< 
a  la  Presidencia  y  Capitania  General  de  las  Islas  Filipinas 
ano  de  1763. 

56.  Don  Joseph  Blasco  de  Orozco,  Cabellero  del  Orden  d4 
San  Juan,  Coronel  del  Regimiento  de  Infanteria  de  Burgos 
paso  a  servir  este  Gobierno  el  referido  afio,  y  murio  alii 
de  1767. 

57.  Don  Vicente  de  Olaziregui,  Coronel  del  Regimiento  d 
Infanteria  de  Granada,  destinado  k  este  Gobierno  de  Panam; 
el  ano  de  1769,  murio  el  de  1773. 

58.  Don  Pedro  Carbonel,  Coronel  del  Regimiento  de  Infan< 
teria  de  Aragon,  nombrado  el  ano  de  1775,  gobemo  hasta  el  d( 
1779,  en  que  le  llego  el  succesor, 

59.  Don  Ramon  de  Carvajal,  Coronel  de  Infanteria^  qu< 
se  hallaba  sirviendo  el  Gobierno  de  Vique  en  el  Principado  di 
Cataluna  quando  fue  destinado  al  de  Guayaquil  en  el  Reyno  d< 
Quito,  y  antes  de  tomar  posesion  promovido  i  este  de  Pa 
el  ano  de  1780,  y  lo  exercio  hasta  el  de  1785  que  nombro  el  R 
para  succederle  a 
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60.  Don  Joseph  Dom&s,  Brigadier  de  la  Real  Armada,  nom- 
brado  el  referido  aiio  de  1785,  que  actualmente  gobierna. 

Diccioftario  Geogrdfico-Historico  de  las  Indias  Occidentales 
0  America,  tomo  iv.  pags.  38-49,  por  el  Coronel  Don  Antonio 
de  Alcedo.    Madrid,  1788. 

[This  list  is  copied  verbatim,  and  the  reader  is  advised  that 
it  contains  a  few  errors.] 
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que  llaniaron  alii  la  Chamberga,  y  empezo  a  poner  en  execucia 
sus  ordenes  el  aiio  de  1671  que  llego,  pero  la  muerte  Ic  impedii 
conduirlas  el  de  1673. 

28.  Don  Francisco  Miguel  de  Marichalar,  Alcalde  de!  Crtmei 
de  la  Real  Audiencia  de  Lima,  enviado  interinamente  por  e 
Virrey  Conde  de  Lemos,  y  exercio  el  gobierno  hasta  que  lleg^ 
el  propietario  nombrado  por  el  Rey  el  ano  de  1676, 

29.  Don  Alonso  Mercado  de  Villacorta,  Sergento  General  d( 
Batalla,  que  se  hallaba  sirviendo  el  gobiemo  de  las  Provincial 
del  Tucuman,  donde  habia  hecho  senalados  servicios  al  Rey 
fue  promovido  a  esta  Presidencia,  y  traslado  la  Ciudad  comi 
estaba  mandado  al  mejor  parage  en  que  hoy  existe,  dand< 
principo  a  su  fortificacion  como  se  ve  en  la  inscripcion  que  haj 
sobre  la  Puerta  de  Tierra  y  antes  de  concluir  la  obra  murii 
el  ano  de  1681. 

30.  El  Dr.  Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Picdrahita,  natxtral  dc 
Santa  Fe,  Obispo  de  la  Santa  Iglesia  de  Panama,  y  Autoi 
celebre  de  la  Historia  de  la  Conquista  del  Nuevo  Reyno  df 
Granada,  entro  por  muerte  del  anterior,  y  nombrainiento  dd 
Virrey  del  Peru,  Conde  del  Castellar,  contenido  &  prevencion  en 
pliego  secreto  y  cerrado  en  el  Archive  del  Acuerdo  de  la  Real 
Audiencia  para  que  no  recayese  el  gobierno  en  ninguno  de  sus 
Ministros;  y  aunque  el  acierto  se  confirmo  con  sus  virtudes^ 
duro  muy  poco,  porque  al  aiio  siguiente  de  1682  llego  el  pro 
pietario. 

31.  Don  Pedro  Ponte  y  Llerena»  Conde  del  Palmar,  que  {xt€ 
en  los  Galeones  del  Marques  del  Rao,  y  tomo  posesion,  siendo  el 
unico  Presidente  que  ha  cumpUdo  el  tiempo  de  los  ocho  anos 
de  la  provision  del  empleo,  sin  embargo  de  cargos  con  que  !o 
capitularon  los  Ministros  de  aquella  Audiencia. 

32.  Don  Pedro  Joseph  Guzman,  Davalos,  Ponce  dc  Leon, 
Santillan  y  Mesia,  Marques  de  la  Mina,  natural  de  Se  villa. 
General  de  la  Artilleria,  que  en  premio  de  sus  disttnguidos  ser- 
vicios en  mar  Y  tierra  fue  nombrado  Presidente  de  Panama 
y  Comandante  General  del  Reyno,  de  que  tomo  posesion  al  ano 
de  1690,  y  gobemo  cinco  anos,  hasta  el  de  1695  que  fue 
separado  por  comision  que  se  di6  al  Obispo  para  Justificar  los 
cargos  que  tres  Ministros  de  aquella  Audiencia  le  hicieron.  en 
cuya  execucion  se  procedio  con  tanto  encono  y  tropcIia»  que  no 
hay  exemplo  de  las  que  sufrio  preso  en  un  calabozo  del  castillo 
de  Chagre,  sin  permitirle  comunicacion  por  mas  de  quatro  afios. 

33.  El   Dr.    Don   Diego   Ladron   de   Guevara,   Obispo    lie 
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a<|uclla  Santa  If;lc^ia,  cncarga<lo  del  gobicrno  cic  i'nrden  del  Rcy 
hasta  la  llcgada  del  propictario  c|iic  fue 

34.  I)«ni  Pc«lro  Luis  Ilcnriqucz  dc  Guzmiin.  Condc  dc  Canil- 
las,  CalH*llero  <lcl  6r<lcn  <le  Calatrava.  Corrcgidor  dc  Potofi, 
tomo  |H»sc>inn  cl  ano  dc  lO/}  hasta  cl  dc  1699,  que  por  los 
claniorcs  de  aquel  vecindado.  y  quexas  dc  las  violcncias  que 
figio  executando  con  el  Marques  de  la  Mina,  se  la  nombr6 
succesor  a 

35.  I>)n  Joseph  Antonio  <Ic  la  Rfxrha  y  Carranza,  Mqucs  dc 
\'iIla-R«K:ha.  Cabellcro  del  6rdcn  de  Calatrava,  General  dc  la 
Artillcria,  (|ue  entro  a  la  posesion  de  la  Presidencia  cl  afto  dc 
i6fx):  |)ero  a  los  sei<i  meses  recibio  una  Cedula  Real  para  que 
entregase  el  gobicrno  al  mismo 

36.  Don  Pedro  Luis  Ilcnriqucz  dc  GuzmAn.  Condc  dc  Canil- 
la>.  en  inteligencia  de  las  grandes  cosas  que  informo  falsamentc 
habia  hecho  |)ara  la  <lefcnsa  del  Re)'no.  y  por  el  recelo  del 
establecimiento  cjue  habian  hecho  los  Kscoceses  en  el  Darien.  a 
aiyo  deNaloji>  se  le  niancialia  pasar,  como  al  Gol)ema<lor  de 
Cartagena  lK>n  Juan  Diaz  Piniienta.  que  fue  el  <|ue  lo  executo; 
y  sin  cinlwirgo  con  el  aviso  anticipado  <iue  envio  el  Condc  del 
succio.  sin  ilecir  <|uien  lo  habia  hecho.  le  premio  el  Rcy  con  el 
Virrcynato  <lel  Peru,  que  no  pudo  lograr.  pues  murio  a  muy 
f)oco  tifiniMi  <!e  recibir  la  noticia  el  niisino  ano  dc  i6qc;. 

^^j.  D-n  Krrnando  Davila  Bravo  de  I^aguna.  Caballero  del 
6rdcn  fir  Santiago.  Sargento  Ctcneral  de  Ratalla.  natural  dc 
Lima,  cntro  el  ano  <le  1702.  y  goberno  hasta  el  <lc  1707  que 
murio. 

38.  Don  Juan  r{ustac|uio  Vincentrlo.  Tello,  Toledo  y  Lcca, 
Marquc<i  de  Hrenes.  CaWlero  del  ('xrden  dc  Santiago,  natural 
dc  Sevilla.  nomlirado  intcrinamentc  cjuamlo  murio  el  anterior 
por  cl  Marques  de  Castcldos-riu'*.  X'irrey  del  I*eru.  <jue  sc 
hallaba  en  I*anamii  dc  transito  f>ara  su  destino.  s«>lo  gf»!)ern6 
algo  mas  de  cinco  meves  pc»r  halier  entrado. 

30.  Kl  ya  refcrido  Marc|ues  dc  V'illa-Rocha,  que  tuvo  Real 
despacho  para  verificar  la  provision  de  su  empleo.  y  no  fue 
de  nias  larga  duracion.  pues  a  prnro*  dias  vr  recibio  otra  Real 
Cedula  se|>ar;mdole  del  emf»leo  por  difrrcntes  cargos  que  Ic 
hat>ian  hecho.  cometi<lo  a  la  Audiencia.  qtie  sin  emliargo  de  la 
clausula  condiric»nal  se  abrogo  la  IVesidencia  el  Decano. 

40  Don  Fernando  «je  Haro  Montcrroso.  y  la  exerci6  seis 
me^c^.  hasta  el  ano  de  170'^  que  el  X'irrey  del  Peru  envio  otro 
Mini^tro  de  la  Audiencia  de   Lima,  para  procesarlc  por  los 
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tcesos  que  habia  cometido,  remidendolo  preso  en  i  artida 
Registro  a  Espana,  y  murio  en  la  Carcel  de  Corte  de  Madrid, 

41.  Don  Juan  Baptista  de  Orueta  y  Irusta,  Alcalde  del 
Crimen  de  la  Real  Audiencia  de  Lima,  comisionado  para  la 
deposicion  y  pesquisa  del  antecesor,  gobemo  hasta  el  ano  sig- 
uiente  de  1710  en  que  llego  el  propietario  norabrado  por  el 
Key,  y  el  se  restituyo  a  Lima  al  exercicio  de  sn  Plaza, 

42.  Don  Joseph  de  Larraneta  y  Vera,  Brigadier  de  los  RealesJ 
Exercitos,  que  se  hallaba  sirviendo  el  Gobierno  de  PortobeloJ 
con  la  calidad  de  obcion  a  la  Presidcncia  y  Capitania  General  [ 
del  Reyno  en  caso  de  vacante  de  propietario,  por  Cedula  Real] 
de  nonibramiento  en  aquel  empleo,  como  teniente  de  Rey,  entrol 
a  tomar  posesion  luego  que  la  recibio  a  principio  del  ano  dc 

1710,  y  goberno  hasta  mitad  del  siguiente  de  171 1  que  Uegaron  , 
dos  successores  al  mismo  tiempo : 

43.  Uno  el  mencionado  ya  dos  veces  Marcjucs  de  Villa- 
Rocha,  restituido  la  tercera  li  titulo  de  honor  en  desagravio  dd 
exceso  con  se  habia  procedido  en  su  segunda  separacion  por  el 
tiempo  que  tardase  en  llegar  el  propietario  nombrado  por  S.  M. 
y  fue  tan  corto  que  solo  se  conto  por  horas,  pues  habiendo  1 
venido  a  la  Capital  desde  el  fuerte  de  Chepo,  donde  se  hallaba 
preso,  tomo  posesion.  y  el  mismo  dia  entro  a  las  cinco  de  la 
tarde 

44.  Don  Joseph  llurtado  de  Amezaga.  Mariscal  de  Campo  de 
los  Reales  Exercitos,  que  tomo  posesion  el  referido  ano  de  I 

171 1,  y  goberno  hasta  el  de  1716  que  fue  depuesto  de  6rden  del 
Rey,  cometiendo  su  separacion  al  Obispo  de  aquella  Iglesia,  y 
extinguicndo  al  mismo  tiempo  el  Tribunal  de  la  Audiencia, 

45.  Don  Fn  Juan  Joseph  de  Llanfas  y  Rivas,  del  6rden  de 
nuestra  Sehora  del  Carmen,  Obispo  de  Panama,  que  por  la 
coniision  referida  quedo  encargado  del  gobierno  desde  el  citado 
ano  de  17 16  hasta  el  de  17 18  en  que  llego 

46.  Don  Geronimo  Vadillo,  Brigadier  de  los  Reales  Exer- 
citos,  promovido  del  gobierno  de  Cartagena  que  estaba  exer- 
ciendo,  con  el  nuevo  establecimiento  de  cinco  anos  de  provision 
en  los  Gobiemos  que  no  hay  Audiencia,  y  cumplio  el  de  1723, 

47.  Don  Caspar  Perez  Buelta,  Oidor  que  habia  sido  de  la 
extinguida  Audiencia.  que  habiendo  mandado  el  Rey  volverla 
d  restablecer  el  mismo  ano  de  1723,  goberno  interinamentc 
como  Decano  tres  meses  y  medio,  hasta  que  se  embarco  para 
pasar  al  Perii  promovido  a  la  Audiencia  de  Lima  a  prindpios 
del  de  1724. 
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48.  Don  Joseph  Dc  Alzamora  y  Ursino  quc<l6  Dccano  dc  la 
Aucliencia  i)or  cl  asccnso  del  anterior,  y  como  tal  encargado 
interinamente  del  Ck)liierno,  Prcsidencia  y  Comandancia  General 
|MKo  ma<  dc  un  mes  hasta  la  llegada  del  pro{>ietario. 

49.  Don  Manuel  dc  Alderete.  Caballero  del  Orden  de  San- 
tiago. Martscal  dc  Caini>o  de  los  Reales  Exercitos.  fuc  promo- 
\'n\n  <lc  tcnienic  dc  Key  de  la  IMaza  dc  Cadiz  a  csta  Prcsidencia 
en  lc»s  galconcs  <lcl  tcnientc  (teneral  Marques  Grillo,  y  tom6 
|K>sesion  cl  afio  «Ic  17-24.  golK-rno  hasta  el  de  1730  en  que  fuc 
depucsto.  y  prc^o  en  cl  ca>tiIlo  <lc  Chepo,  y  luego  remiti<lo  en 
Partida  dc  Hcgistn.  a  la  Ca^a  cic  la  Contratacion.  en  la  fragata 
dc  giicrra  la  la  (iinovc<a.  (|uc  se  jHrrdio  sobre  el  baxo  de  la 
\  ivora.  <!ondc  >c  ahogo. 

30.  Don  Juan  Josq>h  de  Andia.  Vivero  y  V'elasco.  Marques 
de  \'illahcrmo>a,  Mariscal  de  Cam|M>.  <|ue  se  hallal>a  sirviendo 
cl  (lobicrno  dc  Cartagena,  fuc  proniovido  a  la  Prcsidencia  de 
Panama,  con  la  comision  dc  deponcr  a  su  antecesor.  el  referido 
ano  dc  1730:  y  hahiendo  solicita<lo  licencia  para  restituirse  i 
I**5pana  se  la  conre<lio  S.  M.  ascendicndole  al  grade  de  teniente 
General  el  ani»  t\r  1735.  y  a  \xko  ticmfMi  de  su  llegada  la 
(irandcza.  con  titula  <le  Marcjues  dc  \'a]|>araiso. 

51.  Di>n  I>ionisio  Martinez  de  la  Vega,  Mariscal  de  Campodc 
h*^  Rcalcs  l\xtTcitf»s,  fias*'*  pronitjvido  del  Gobiemo  de  la 
Havana  a  rclcvar  al  anterior  el  citad«i  ano  de  1735.  y  exercio 
el  gi»biern<»  hasta  cl  «lc  1743  en  que  llcgo  el  successor  nombra<lo 
|K)r  S  M..  que  en  rctnuneracion  dc  hat>cr  hecho  la  paz  con  los 
Indio*  del  Darien  Ic  promovio  al  gradf>  de  teniente  Oneral, 
conccdiemlolc  Have  dc  entrada  dc  Gentil-Hombre  de  su 
Camara :  en  su  tiempf»  tomaron  los  Ingle<^es  mandados  jior  el 
Almirante  Wcrnon  la  Ciudad  de  Portobelo  y  castillo  de  Chagre. 
muri«i  en  Panam/i  cl  af^o  de  1744  estando  <lis|K>niendo  su  viage 
f>ara  Kspana 

52.  Don  Dionisi<»  de  Alcedo  y  Flerrera.  «jue  hahia  servi<lo 
la  Prcsidencia  de  Ouiti»  y  Comandancia  C»eneral  de  este  Reyno, 
sc  hallalia  en  la  Cortc  quando  fuc  nomlirado  por  el  Rey  pare 
iwsar  i'l  scrvir  e^ta  dc  Panama,  y  encargase  cle  la  defensa  del  de 
Ticrra-Firme.  objcto  de  los  Ingleses  en  la  guerra  que  habtan 
drdarado  dcsdc  el  ano  dc  173*).  on  farticular  encargo  dc 
difcrentcs  comi^iones  <lcl  Real  servioio.  por  su  noforia  tnteltgen- 
cia.  ci»n«»ciniiento  dc  la  Amt-rica  >  /do  del  Real  servicio,  que 
dcsem|»cn«»  dcsdc  cl  ano  de  1 743  en  que  tomo  posesion  hasta  cl 
de    174^  que   fue  <«e|arado  del  cmpleo  fior  diferente*  cargoi 
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Absnamechs,  Indian  chief  in  Daricn, 
165:  fights  the  Spaniards,  166. 

Abibeiba,  Indian  chief  on  the  Iithmoa 
of  Darien,  165,  fights  the  Spaniards, 
166. 

Aborigines  of  the  Isthmus,  319,  built 
no  masonry,  319,  medidne-men  and 
priests,  320,  ethnographic  division, 
320,  albinos,  gray  eyes,  moon-eyed, 
323,  dress  and  habitations,  328,  331, 
described  by  Andagoya  331,  spoke  one 
language  332.  sgg  also  Indians,  Cunas, 
Dariens,  Guaimis,  San  Bias,  Va- 
lientes. 

Abraiba,  Indian  chief  in  Darien,  165, 
fights  the  Spaniards,  166. 

Abrayme,  tree-top  Indians,  328. 

Aburena,   93 ;  stt  also  Chiriqui  Lagoon. 

Acapulco,  west  port  of  Mexico,  300, 
313,   Drake  at,  360. 

Acla,  "Bones  of  Men,*'  15,  first  of  a 
line  of  posts  across  the  Isthmus,  196, 
destroyed  by  Indians,  201,  rebuilt  by 
Balboa,  201,  Balboa  beheaded  at,  207, 
site  of  forgotten,  283,  284,  decline  of 
and  removal  advised,  304,  province 
of.  330,  479.  487.  494.  ***  «^» 
Caledonia  Bay. 

Acul,   bay  of,   $%, 

Adventurers,  66,  71,  478. 

Africa,  30,  31,  32,  79,  82. 

Aglaseniqua,  river,  487. 

Aguado,  Juan,  supersedes  Columbus  on 
Hispaniola,  73. 

Aguadulce,   formerly  Trinidad,  a$. 

Aguilar,  Geronimo  de,  escapes  beinf 
eaten,  164. 

Ahkin  Xooc,  enslaves  the  Sptniarda, 
163. 

Aillon,  Lucas  V.  de,  307. 

Airiau,   A.,  absurb  statements,   298. 

Alaja  Rock,  in  mouth  of  Chagres,  41 1. 

Alaminos,    Antonio   de,   pilot,   90. 

Alanje,  or  Chiriqui,  ancient  capital  of 
Chiriqui  province,  26,  founded  by  B. 
Hurtado,  27,  by  Afiasco,  287. 

Alarcondllo,  Juan  Rodrigues  de,  alcalde 
mayor  with  Lope  de  Soaa,  takes  the 


residencia    of    Pedrarias,    214,    hears 

charges  by  Oviedo,  213. 
Albites,    Diego   de,    20,    27,    mission   to 

Nicuesa,   152,  185,  raids  Chagre  prov^ 

ince,    192,    at    Chagre   and    Veragua, 

212,   permanently  establishes  Nombre 

de  Dios  213,   225,   299,  in  command 

at  Nata,  228,  250. 
Alcalde  mayor,  see  Glossary. 
Alcandete.  Alonso,   Spanish  commander 

at  Old  Panama,  420,  at  Chepo,  440. 
Alcedo,  Antonio  de,  313. 
Akon,  Pedro,  at  island  of  Gallo,  241. 
Aldana.  Lorenzo  de,  262. 
Alexander  VI.,   Pope,  confirms  title  of 

Spain   to  discovery  in   the   west,   65, 

86,   132,   148,   176,   184,  378,  st»  also 

Bull  of  Donation. 
Alexandre,    Bras-de-Per,   buccaneer 

chief,   374>   ^^^  Alexander,   389,  380. 
Alfergany,  Arabian  astronomer,  34. 
Alguadl,  60. 
Alhajuela,  town,  7. 
Aliaco,    Pedro    de.    Cardinal    Pierre    d' 

Ailly,  stated  India  could  be  reached 

in  a  few  days'  sail  fiom  Spain,  33. 

author  of  Imago  Mundi,  35. 
Alligators,    at    first    called    crocodiles, 

9^.  144. 
Alligators,   River  of,  sss  Chagres. 
Allison,  or  AUeston,  Robert,  buccaneer 

captain,   396,   441,   pilota   the   Darien 

Colony  ,479. 
Almagro,  Diego  de,  21,   i6j,   185,  236* 

signs    contract    for    subjugation    and 

equal    partition   of   Peru,    238,   scene 

with     Pedrarias,     244,     executed     bf 

Hernando  Pisarro,   257. 
Almagro,  the  Youth,  beheaded  \sf  Vacm 

de  Castro,   257. 
Almirante  Bay,  Carambaru,  named  for 

the  Admiral,  4,  5,  92,  93. 
Alonso,    Juan,    betrays    his    benefactor, 

160,  161. 
Alvarado,  Alonso  de,  j6i, 
Alvarado,  Diego  de,  sails  with  Colmi- 

bus,  67. 
Alvarado,     Jorge     de,     lieutenant     of 

Cortes,  233. 
Amspalla   Bay,  467. 
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Amason  river,  X19. 

AnMsons,  idaad  of,  68,  Mf  also  ICar- 
tialqiie. 

Amcricm,  30.  35>  36,  68,  78,  86,  IS9* 
180,  331,  Central,  a,  8s,  ia8,  sja, 
99$»  »9^  Itthmus  of,  J96,  North  i, 
s.  South,  I,  J,  8s,  118,  named  for 
Amerigo  Vespocd,  128. 

American  Indians,  im  Aborigmef,  In- 


American  Kace,  stt  Amerinds,  Indians. 

Amerinds,  170,  320,  set  also  Aborig- 
ines,  Indians. 

Amundsen,  Roald,  300. 

Anacaona,  queenly  caciquess,    ixo. 

Anachttcuna  Bay,  is- 

Ancon,  mountain,  19,  colony  19,  hos- 
pital, 19  core  258,  432>  447- 

Andagoya,  Pascual  de,  arrives  in  Dar- 
ien,  185,  regidor  of  Panama,  ss6, 
S36,  j6x,  report  on  Canal  Surrey 
303,  opinion  of  Panama  city,  308,  on 
the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus,  331,  333- 

Anderson*  R.  G.,  delegate  to  the  Pan- 
ama Congress,   19. 

Andos,  boat  of,  haled  over  the  Istimius, 

Andr^  chief  of  the  Dariens,  with  the 
Buccaneers,  44«.  444>  447.  confers 
with  the  Scots,  47%  480. 

Animals  of  Panama,  sloth,  333,  peccary 
and  warree,  334,  tapir,  334,  manati, 
335i  monkeys,  335.  iguana,  335.  two- 
headed  snake,  336. 

Animas,  Las,  opposite  San  Lorenso^  8. 

Afiino,  Urrutia,  suppresses  lawless- 
ness, 8. 

Anincn,  Felipe  de,  advocates  Honduran 
route,  309. 

Anson,  George,  at  Quibo,  25,  in  the 
Pacific    399. 

Anthropophagi,  see  Cannibals. 

Antigtta,  first  Spanish  settlement  in 
Dat-ien,  15,  16,  20,  started  by  En- 
cisco,  150,  Balboa  takes  command, 
150,  Nicuesa  driven  from  154,  pros- 
pers under  Balboa,  180,  Pedrarias 
arrives  at,  187,  first  European  city 
on  the  continent,  191,  abanaoned  and 
destroyed,   215. 

Antigua,  island,  70,  452. 

Antilles,  50,  65,  69,  73,  87,  91,  108, 
see  also  West  Indies. 

Antilles,  Lesser,  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, 65,  named  by  Columbus,  69,  see 
also  Caribbee  Islands,  Antilles,  West 
Indies. 

Antillia,  island  of  Seven  Cities,  31,  43. 


Antonelli,  Juan  B.,  8,  ta,  ndsiaea  PUEp 

to  move  Nombre  de  Dion  to 

Bellob    310,    plana    forts     nt 

Bello  and  Chagr^  310. 
Antonio,  cape,  west  end  of  Cttbn,  364. 
Arana,    Diego    de,    couaia    of    Dertria 

Bnriqnex,  left  in  conunniid  «t  Navi- 

dad.  «o. 
Aranca,    Yftigo   de^    governor    of    Ver- 

agua,  a86. 
Arawaks,  timid,  135,  driven  ottt  fey  the 

Cariba,  385. 
Arbolancha,    Pedro   dc^    mrnar  iigf  ■    isr 

Balboa,  x80k  187. 
Archenhclts,  Johann  W.  von.  425. 
Anchipielago     de     las    Mulatns      (Islas 

Barbas),  14.  de  las  Perlaa»   ly. 
Archivo  de  Indias,  xa6i. 
Ardita  Point,  16. 
Areito,    Indian     ainging    feativnl,    138, 

3S9. 
Arguello,    Pemando    de,    aids    FaWMm. 

SOS,  beheaded  with  Balboa,   aoy. 
Arica,  repnlaes  the  buccaneers.  450,  431 
Aristotle,    hdd    Atlantic 

eastern  shores  of  Asia,   33, 

in  sphericity  of  the  earth,  34. 
Ariza,  Andris  de,  governor  of  Dssien, 

Armada,  Invincible,  tee  Invincible  Ar- 
mada. 
Armadilla,  in  Panama  bay,  447. 
Armas,  Juan  I.  de,  on  the  Indiana  of 

the  West  Indies,  38s. 
Arrow-poison,   composition   of   331,    see 

also   Manzanillo. 
Artieda  del   Nuevo  Reyno  de  Navarra, 

city,   287,   292. 
Asia,  30,  33,  34,  36,  69,  73.  85. 
Asiento,   agreement  for  trade,   314. 
Aspinwall,   Wm.   H.,  monument  to,    la 
Aspinwall,    town,    8,    9,    20,    see    also 

Colon. 
Aspinwall-Colon,  see  Colon. 
Astrolabe,   and   compass,   35. 
Astruzes,    head    of    navigation    in    the 

Chagres  river,   303,  see  also   Cmcea. 
AUhualpa,    Inca    ,233,    238,    killed    by 

Pizarro,  241. 
Atalaya,  La,  Indian  village.  287. 
Atlantic  Ocean,    i,  4,  30,  36.  8s,  377. 
Atlantis,    Plato    informed    of,    31. 
Atrato,    or    Darien,    river,    x,    x6,    130, 

134.    iSif    164,    i6s,    168,    axs,    ai6, 

249,  as  canal  route,  296,  searched  for 

strsit,  311,  313- 
Audience,   Royal,  see  Audienda   ReaL 
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Audiencia  Real,  124,  329,  established  at 
Panama,  247,  257,  260,  263,  de  lot 
Confines,  271,  of  Panama,  273,  279, 
280,  284.  426,  427,  see  also  Glossary. 

Augustine,  St»  declared  sphericity  of 
the  Earth  and  existence  of  Antipodes 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  37. 

Avila,  Pedro  Arias  de,  see  Pedrariaa. 

Ayola,  Juan  de,  seeks  strait  in  Para* 
guay  river,  308. 

Ayora,  Juan  de,  lieutenant  to  Pedrar- 
ias,  185,  built  Santa  Cruz,  189,  robs 
the   Indians,    190. 

Azores,  islands,  34,  62,  65,  345,  366, 
379. 

Azua,  port  in  Hispaniola,  88. 

Azuero,,  short-lived  province  in  Pan- 
ama, 25. 

B. 

ItABEQUE,  Haiti,  the  land  of  gold,  58. 

Bacallao9  (codfish),  294;  land  of,  295, 
301. 

Bachelor's  Delight,  buccaneer  ship,  461, 
466;  rounds  the  Horn,  468. 

Bachicao,  Hernando,  seizes  Old  Pana- 
ma, 258. 

Bacon.  Lord,  on  Spain's  greatness,  315. 

Bacon,  Roger,  believed  in  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  34. 

Badajoz,  Gonzalo  de,  146,  informs  on 
Balboa,  158;  185,  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
194,  first  alderman  of  Old  Panama, 
226;  sent  to  hold  the  San  Juan  river, 
aS4- 

Badajoz,  Hernan  Sanchez  de,  contract 
to  colonize  Veragua,  269,  270,  273. 

Baffin.    William,    strait-seeker,    295. 

Bahamas,   or  Lucayos,   50,   51,   54,    119. 

Bahia  Honda,  first  attempt  at  settle- 
ment on  the  continent  of  America. 
107.   129,  134,   159- 

Bailamonos,   see   Vaila   Monos. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nufiez  de,  15-17,  bom 
in  Jerez  de  los  Caballeros,  157;  sails 
with  Bastidas  and  Cosa  to  the  New 
World.  81,  157;  settles  in  Hispan- 
iola.  157;  hides  from  his  creditors 
on  Encisco's  ship,  147,  158;  deter- 
mines the  settlement  at  Darien,  150; 
deposes  Encisco  and  is  elected  alcalde 
of  Antigua,  151;  protects  Nicuesa 
from  the  mob,  153;  seeks  recognition 
by  Diego  Colon  and  Pasamonte,  159; 
de  facto  governor  of  Castilla  del 
Oro,  160;  forms  alliance  with  Carct«« 
161;  Panciaco  tells  of  another  sea 
and  of  Peru,  162;  commissioned  tieti- 


tenant  of  Diego  Colon  in  Darien, 
163;  seeks  the  golden  Dabaiba,  164; 
encounters  tree-dwelling  Indians,  165; 
treachery  of  Fulvia,  166;  overcomes 
Cemaco,  167;  receives  men  and  sup- 
plies from  Diego  Colon,  168;  letter 
to  Ferdinand,  168,  327;  determines 
to  seek  the  southern  sea,  169;  his 
dog  Leoncico,  170;  subdues  Ponca 
and  Porque,  171;  discovers  the  South 
Sea,  172;  defeats  Chiapes,  173;  Ukes 
possession  in  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel, 
174;  canoe  voyage  on  the  gulf.  175; 
Turoaco's  description  of  Peru,  176; 
names  the  Pearl  Islands.  176;  starts 
back  to  the  north  -roast,  177;  captures 
Tubanami,  178;  sick  with  fever  at 
Pocorosa,  179;  returns  to  Antigua, 
179;  sends  news  of  his  discovery  to 
the  king,  180;  list  of  men  with  Bal- 
boa, 181;  his  reception  of  governor 
Pedrarias,  187;  prosecuted  by  Pedrar- 
ias,  188,  201;  appointed  adelanudo  of 
the  South  Sea  and  of  Panama,  193; 
bethrothed  to  Dofta  Maria,  201;  re- 
settles Acla,  201 ;  embarks  on  the 
South  Sea,  203;  false  charges  ore- 
f erred  against  him,  205;  fate  foretold 
by  Micer  Codro,  206;  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  at  Acla,  207;  friends  beheaded 
with  him,  207;  opinions  of  his  char- 
acter, 208. 

Balboa,  formerly  La  Boca,  town  at  the 
Pacific  mouth  of  the  canal.  22^  23. 

Balceria,  Indian  festival,  326. 

Balsas,  river  of  202;  Peruvian  rafts, 
239. 

Baltasar,   Don,   mountain   in   Veragua, 
286. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Home,  quoted,  28,  48, 
08,  99,  174,  197,  208,  Z22,  226,  261, 
315.  337. 

Bannister,  S..  472. 

Baracoa,  called  by  Columbus  Puerto 
Santo,  54. 

Barahona.  Jacinto  de,  in  the  fight  before 
Panama,  446. 

Barbacoa,  settlement  of,  307:  container* 
for  gold,  327;  a  wooden  frame,  384; 
416,  see  also  Bart>ecue. 

Barbacoas,  midway  the  Isthmua,  4x6, 
419:  *et  also  Barbacoa. 

Barbados,  island,  452,  461. 

Barbas,  Islas,  14:  see  also  Mulataa. 

Barbecue,  grate  for  roasting  or  curing 
meat,  322,  z%A'*tte  also  Barbacoa. 

Barbosa,  Juan  de,  advocates  the  Hon- 
duras route.  309. 
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Bariefito,  C^ptiin«  ^55. 

Barker,  Andrew,  privateer,  roba  the 
Spanish  Main,  394;  rccovera  Oxcii- 
ham's  guns.  J9$. 

Bark  logs,  or  rafts,  456. 

Barlow,  Roger,  strait-seeker.  295. 

Bairrionuevo,  Frandaco  de,  governor  of 
Ca£ti)U  det  Oro,  J47f  a49:  condemns 
Ibe  highway,  301, 

Barrow,  John,  366.  367, 

Baskcrvillt,  '1  bomaK,  with  Drake  m  the 
Caribbean,  369 ;  fails  to  cross  to 
fanama,  571;  returns  to  England,  373< 

Basle,  treaty  of,  iia. 

BaB  Obispo,  town  of,  at« 

Bastida«,  Kodrtgo  de,  a,  Si«  88,  108. 
first  European  to  reach  the  Isthmus, 
itf;  with  Cosa  in  the  gtslf  of  Darien, 
t3o;  wrecked  on  Hiaponiota,  tai; 
adelantado  of  Trinidad*  laa:  founds 
SanU  Marta,  1^3:  tatalJy  aubbed  by 
ntutmeers,  i2ji;  dies  in  Santiago,  114* 
buried  in  Cathedral  at  Santo  Domingo, 
1^5;  license  to  discover,  126,  150.  157, 
ats,  ai6, 

BastJdes,  x^#  Ba&tidas. 

Bastimentos,  islands  and  anchorage  off 
Nombre  de  Diofi,  la,  13;  Columbus 
at,  9S<  10;  I  Ba^tidas  at,  117,  111; 
Nicuesa  at,  146;  Albites  at.  aij; 
Drake  at,  J46;  privateers  at,  395;  af# 
oho   Norobre  de  Dio$. 

Basuto,  Juan,  death  of,  217. 

B«yano,  king  of  the  dmarrcmes  cap' 
lured.  308. 

Bazan»  Alvarez  de,  attadea  Hawkins  at 
Vera  Cnia,  340,  34  «• 

Bea,  Indian  chief,  2i4« 

Beas,  Antonio  de,  Spanish  Admiral, 
eludes  the  buccaneers,  463,  464. 

Beata,  island.  80, 

Beautiful  Lady  of  Old  Pajiama,  4J0, 
4J3 

Becerrm,  Francisco,   190,  191. 

Becerrico.  famous  dog,  170. 

Beckf  ord,  Peter,  coramisaiont  privateers, 
469. 

Behaim,  Martin,  map  of,  36. 

B^jar,  Martin  de,  bishop  of  Panama, 
14a. 

Bejuco,  mountain  m  Veragua,  2%^ 

Belen,  or  Bethlehem,  first  white  colony 
on  the  Isthmus,  6;  started  by  Colum- 
bus, los;  Don  BartolomiE  left  in  com- 
mand, 104;  driven  out  by  the 
Qoibian.  104-107;  sought  by  Nicuesa, 
14^'  J4S;  resettled  by  Olano  and 
Cueto,  144;  abandoned  by  Ntcf3«aa* 
MS;  »S»»  »5«. 


Belen,  river,  6:  eatertd  hy  tbe  ft««t  of 
Columbus,  08;  aoti^ht  V7  Kkmen^ 
14^,  143;  found  by  Ol^ao  wo4.  Cvfft^ 
144:  ^$1,  as3,  z«4. 

Belpuerto,  st*  Portobelo. 

Benalcizar,  conqueror  of  Qnite,    %Ms* 

Benegas,  Francisco  de^  to  Jo«||  im  % 
strait.  3 ft. 

Benitec,  Frandaco^  wbtpiped  6y  Balbett. 
153:  collects  evidetioe  m^tman  Bslbatt. 
70s,  208, 

Benxoni,  Girolamo,  ml  No3&l>re  de  IHo^ 

Beradi«   Juonato,  coitiTiittor   in    SevISc, 

67. 
BerUnga,  Tomia  de«  biabop  of 

148.    269:    deacribes    the 

the  king,  303,  304. 
Bermejo.    Juan,    rebel    leader    killed  ai 

Old  Panama,  2d#,  ^66. 
Btrmudat  sbip^  68;  Indian  pn^anrntm  ^k 

los. 
Bertnndet,    Frandaco,    wftft    C^llinboi^ 

88.  tt4« 
Betanzo,  projected  dly  in  DftrfeM.  9^9^ 
Kmgbam,  Hiram,  4S5. 
Bird  Rock,  near  Crooked  lalatad*  sj> 
Biru,    cacique    and    coiuitry      of,      frrat 

visited  by  Morales,  194;  arigiti  yi  Ike 

name  Peru,  2*7,  236. 
Biruea,  Juan  de,   19a. 
Biruquete,  In-Iian  chitef,  J15. 
Bitcaina,   or   Vizcaino,  tbip.   84}^   sbMi4> 

doned  at  Puerto  Bello»  toy:   ft$. 
Black  River,  91. 

Black  Rock,  tn  Caledonia  Bav,  4B9. 
Blanquilla,  island,  79, 
Blest,   Isles  of   (or  Fortunate    lalsoda). 

probably  Canarieik  |f. 
Blew  fields,  Jamaica,  Scota  at«  469,  4^7 » 

498. 
Bluefields,  Nicaragua^  9a,  ^$, 
Boabdil  el  Chico.  Moorish  king,  J9, 
Bobadilla,  Frandaco  de»  places  Pohtmhwa 

and  his  brothers  in  irons,  So,  8j,  Sj, 

68. 
Bobadilla,  Isabel  de,  wife  of  Pc«lr»riAa» 

Boca,  La,  former  name  fot  BatboA,  m^ 

33, 
Boca   del   Drag^),  Almirante  bty,   4,  gj 

gtiif  of  Pana,  79^  80. 
Boca  del  Serpiente,  78,  79. 
Boras  del  Toro,  5,  434.  44t, 
Bogota,  Santa  P^  de,  399- 
Bobio,  native  name  of  western  pmrt  o< 

Uaiti»    57.    56;    name   of    Indian   bat, 

v^3>  S^^i  town  on  Chagres  river,  41A* 

a#«  alio    Bujio. 
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Boit.   Pray   Bemtrdo«   politidtn  of  Uie 

cl 01  Iter*  68,  yt^  74, 
Bobimr,  Simon,  c«lli  tbt  PmnunA  Con- 

Kr«M^  18;  ioteretted  in  cftnal  project* 

BoafeCfto.  9r  Gasnaja*  Colvmlms  At, 
89*  JO. 

Bondimen*  European,  3^4:  jm  «Im 
Kngtf^t. 

Bononiama,  Indian  cliief«  178. 

Hoquerofi.  »crtJ«in«iit  on  tie  Ckmlno 
Real,  7,  307. 

Boquele.  mountaiJi  raller  to  Cliinavlf 
j6;  Indian  frames  m.  1/4 

BorUnd,  Francii,  IJI,  488.  4^0,  49 1* 
491,    494.   49S.  496,   498^   499- 

Boiello,  Lull*  friend  of  Balboa,  a04: 
esoeuttd  with  Balboa.  m7< 

Boucsnierft.  cattk^hunters  on  Haiti,  jj. 
jg4,  385,  3^7,  4i»;  ftfr  aim  Boo- 
caneera.  F1ibu«tiert, 

Boundarj  of  Panama,  1,  4*  td,  a7»  a8$, 

Bourtiano,  bucrancrr  captain,  plimden 
Chepo.  440,  44  T 

Br«dl«x.  Jo«e^li,  buccaneer  cbirf,  8,  407, 
409.  fatally  wounded  in  taklnc  San 
trorenxo,  412, 

Brandan,   St   Mirage  {alamt«  jt, 

Bra^iU  Bt,  8^,  119,  377. 

Bratil  wood,   tit,  480. 

Brethren  of  the  Coai4,  itt  Bticcane«ri. 

Brtccfio,  Alonao,  at  Gallo  ialand,  J41. 

Brinton,  U.  C,  yn. 

Brl&4t,  nortbeaai  wiad«t  «8j,  189.  J94* 

Bruiat  Pomt.  9. 

Hruft^Ua.  aeltleracni  oit  Ibe  gull  «f 
Nicoya*  »J9. 

BvQtn,  dried  and  •mokcd  mat,  j^j; 
metliod  of  enrliig,  384;  a  imokehouae^ 
384;  rnatting  pruoaeft,  38s. 

Baocatieerv,    $.    14.    I7.    it**^    tf^,    ioU 
lowed  the  pnvateert,    1 
of.  376:  reason*  tor  ti 
iettle  00  Torrufa,  j8*,   ..i.,...  ...    ♦..c 

term,  j^.i^^Ki;  aided  by  itiui^na  and 
Cimarronev  386;  mid  and  ffSMla- 
tiona,  387s  loot  the  ^palttfth  »rltle' 
mentv,  391;  famoua  cbivfa.  j^m^  393: 
Coaon  and  La  Sound  tain  PortobclOt 
J9<.  397;  l^tonnui«  at  MAraoalbo  and 
CibratUf,  391;  Mansfield  caubliftbca 
tiC4itt|itarter»  on  Si.  Catherine,  .igj; 
Klorgsn  tootf  Poitobelo,  40J'40f«  at 
Marsraibo  again,  406;  Bradley  ^> 
ture«  Sao  Lorenao.  4 1 0*4 11;  up  Clie 
Chagrea  river,  41X-418;  battle  and  cat' 
tura  of  Old  Panama,  411-431;  f» 
titfs  C9  Cnicta  and  baa  Etorenao,  4J3< 


anger  againit  Morgan,  454;  in  Pana^ 
ma  Bay  and  ib<*  South  Sea.  439 £ 
over  the  Iithmus,  44^-446;  btitle  bex 
fore  Panacna,  446;  raid  the  coaat  of 
Peru,  450;  return  to  the  Caribbean, 
454^457;  other  inruriiona  into  the  Pa* 
ci^,  4^1 ;  fire-tbtp  at  Taboga,  461; 
battle  at  the  Pearl  Itlanda,  4^4;  re- 
turn to  the  West  Indies  ovcrtand  and 
around  the  Hom^  467;  join  in  tha 
capture  of  Car^gcna,  46^};  ceaie  to 
exist,  469;  jtf#  oUp  Boucanter£,  fli^ 
buatierv. 

Buenaventura,  town.  *8i. 

Buenaviica,  San  Gil  de,  tetilement 
started  by  Gil  Gonzalea  DiviU.  J^a. 

Bugaha,  Indian  viUaire  10  Cbirtqui  pro- 
vince, «7|  guacaa  firat  diicovered  here, 
SJ»4. 

Bugahita,  old  village  io  Chiriatti,  ay; 
guacalea  at.  JJ4. 

Bujio,  a  location  on  tJte  Camino  Real, 
7.  307;  on  the  Chagre^  river.  416; 
«#  aUff  Rohio^ 

Bull  of  Donation,  6$,  378,  485,  486. 

|}tv.,.^i.,..-„    Triiliin  chief,  178, 

Bu  11  de,  tUm  by  Indiana,  4t4. 

Bu  I,  J 6,  97,  J 00:  Indian  chief, 

a/il;  boundary,  tS;, 

Burinfiuefl*  captivea  found  on  Guadalupe, 
69;  Erat  visited  by  Columbut,  70. 

Bumey,  Jamea,  381,  383,  4'$,  441*  469. 
479. 

Burton.   IL,  3S4,  37f. 

Buttatncnte,  Diego  da.  caplain  with 
Pedranaa.  185* 

f^yrt*,  Jamea,  eounetUor  of  Dariaa 
Colony,  49'f  497. 


Cabot,   t  timn,  8t,  9^4. 

Cabra.  n  3*7;  brave  warrior, 

33a. 
Cabral,  Padf9  Alvaret  da.  foimd  8«ial| 

for  Portugal,  8a, 
Cabrera*  Pedro  de,  at  Kembre  de  IHo^ 

a«9. 
Caee/vrfo,      tr«aaure-tbip     talem      br 

Dfahe,  jita* 
Ca»o     (Chocolate     basnal,     Spanlarda 

tbaoglil  ili/ai  new  kind  ef  ■i****^^ 

89.  a»f. 
Caoertii  Alooso,  fotiiMli  Vallidd&d*  jogk. 
Cacique,    33;    title    inirodtioed    «b    the 

lallimiia,   319. 
Ciloedo.  Joan  da,  a  13,  t«y,  Hf^  iM^ 
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Cftlunar,  xm  Ctrtagena. 

Caledonia,  region  about  Caledonia  Bay 
■ettled  hf  the  Scots,  480^  48^ 

Caledonia  Bay,  its  importance,  15;  xax, 
Tisited  hf  Drake,  348;  44s>  Scots  at, 
473*  480,  487,  49X. 

Calentara,  or  fever,  124*  349»  35<*  dH» 
395.  399.  488,  496. 

Calero,  Alonso,  descends  die  San  Juan 
riTcr,  ^70,  301;  speech  of,  30a. 

CaHcnt,  8a. 

California,  goM-sedcers,  8,  so;  readied 
bjr  Drake,  361;  risited  hf  the  Imcca- 
neers,   465. 

Callao,  the  port  of  I^lma,  440»  430^  4^^ 

Calobegola,  valley  o^  a7J. 

Calobre  river,  J7a. 

Camalilla,  inn  on  the  overiand  road, 
7.  307. 

Cimara,  Gonzalo  G.  de  la,  a87. 

Camden,  William,  381. 

Camino  Real,  3,  course  of,  7,  si,  306, 
307,  started,  ax3;*  worst  road  in 
Christendom,  303;  described  bj  Ber- 
langa,  304;  between  Cmoea  and 
Panama,  305,  409,  4x8;  the  all-land 
route,  306,  307;  inns  on,  306;  paved 
in  places,  306;  traversed  bj  Drake, 
354.   356- 

Camoturo,  Indian  official,  323. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  fights  the  Span- 
iards, 495.  497. 

Campeche,    391. 

Campo,  Diego  de,  253. 

Campo  7   Espinosa,   Alonso  del,   403, 
434. 

Cans,  mining  town,  la,  17,  taken  by 
the    English,    470. 

Canal,  2,   7,  9,  23. 

Canal  Routes  and  Projects,  early 
efforts,  293;  Humboldt's  routes,  296; 
at  Tehuantepec,  296,  300;  Raspadura 
ravine,  296 ;  at  Honduras  Bay,  296 ; 
between  Portobelo  and  Panama,  297; 
Chagres-Panama  route,  297;  survey 
and  report  upon,  302,  303;  Darien- 
San  Miguel  route,  298;  San  Bias 
(Mandinga  Bay) — Rio  Chepo  route, 
298;  through  Nicaragua,  301;  through 
the  Isthmus,  307;  early  proposal  by 
Gomara,  312;  seas  of  different  levels, 
31a;  to  join  Red  Sea  and  river  Nile, 
312;  condemned  by  Acosta,  312; 
Panama  examined  by  two  Flemish 
engineers,  312;  project  interdicted  on 
pain  of  death,  313;  various  plans, 
3x7;  S€€  also  Interoceanic  Routes 
and  Traffic,  and  Chagres  River. 


Canal  Zooc^  a,  9.  13.  i9»  «<»  1  A  jai. 

Canary  islands.  4S,  68,  77.  ^.  ti^  as& 

36a,  369. 
Candsa,  Pedro  de,  a4x-a43. 
Caney,  circular  hut,   3^8. 
Cannibals,   69,   7a,    196^    asj;   m9€  «te 

Caribs. 
Cano,   J.    S.    del,    ooni|iletes    tihe  fix« 

circnninavigation  in  the  Ficl»n%  josu 
Canoas,  50. 

CanutiUo,  x«#  ramaiai, 
Caonabo,  cadque,  7x,  75,  117. 
Cape,  Indian  chief,  ^s. 
Cape  de  Verd  Islanda,  34.   «5.  77. 
Capira,  Mt.,  a65-a67. 
Capitona,  flagship,  86,  88,  99^   109. 
Capitolinus,  Julius,  stated    t«mK,  , 

be  reached  in  a  few  d^y^  mA 

Spain,  33, 
Carabi^al,  Diego  de^  446. 
Carabajal,  Rodrigo  de^  a57,  ms9. 
Carabarti,     or     Caravard,     9«-9s;     Mff 

alto  Almirante  Bay. 
Caracoles  point;  x6. 
Carder,  Peter,  wrecked  on   Ttenm  del 

Fnego,  359. 
Careening  Cay,  s,  93. 
Careta,    Darien    chief,    x6o,    gives    hte 

daui^ter  to   Balboa,    x6x;    170^    lyg^ 

X89,  X96,  ao4,  3x9. 
Careta,  Indian  village;  X5,  province  «^ 

Z^,  33X. 
Cariari,   visited   by   Cohitnbu^    91,   99} 

probably   the  site  of  Puerto    rfannm, 

Costa  Rica,  93. 
Caribbean    Sea,    first   called   the    North 

Sea,  2.   12,   13,  51,  61.  364.  374.  38x. 

39*,  451,  457,  468, 
Caribbee  islands,  see  I^esaer  Antillea. 
Caribs,    aborigines     of   the   Lesser    An> 

tilles,    50,    68,    69;    roasted    and    ate 

their     enemies,     60,     3271      figbt     the 

Spaniards,    70,    135;    sea-roaming   In* 

dians,    321;    driven    from    St.    Kxtts, 

381;   taught  Europeans   how  to  cure 

meat,    384;    overcame    the    Arawaks, 

50,   385. 
Carillo,  Luis,  185,  192,  263. 
Carlile,     Christopher,     commands    land 

forces,  362;  takes  Cartagena,  363. 
Carlos,  La  Villa  de,  284,  283. 
Carolina,  fort,  on  Caledonia  bay,  app. 
Carreta,  or  Monkey,  Point,  4. 
Carreto,  port,   15. 

Carrion,  Anton  de,  at  Gallo  island,  241. 
CarUgena,   called   Calamar   by  the   In- 
dians, first  reached  by  Bastidas  and 
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Cott,  120;  Ojeda's  repulse,  132-4; 
Encisco  at,  147;  capital  of  the  Span- 
ish Main,  348;  Drake  springs  ashore 
at,  349;  captured  by  the  English, 
362;  by  the  French,  468;  483,  498. 

Cartage,  272,  391. 

Cartier,   Jacques,    looks    for    a    passage, 

295. 

Carvajal.  agent  for  Columbus,  88. 

Casaos,    Pedro    de,   corregidor   of    x'an- 
ama,   259. 

Cascajal  river,  7,  307,  394. 

Cassava,  or  Yuca.  49,  56>  ^9.   136,  217, 
282. 

CasUfteda,  Juan  de,  pilot,  213. 

Castafteda,    Mcenciado,    letter    on    the 
death  of  Pedrarias,  233. 

Castafieda,  house  of,  at  Ada,  206. 

Castilla,  Alonso,  C.  de,  272,  310. 

Castilla  Aurifica,   184;  see  also  Castilla 
del  Oro. 

Castilla  del  Oro,  early  divisions  of,  2\ 
region  of  the  New  World  granted  to 
Nicuesa,  130;  resettle  Belen,  144;  Ni- 
cuesa  locates  his  capital  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  146;  Balboa  tells  of  Darien,  150; 
Antigua  started  by  Encisco,  151;  Rov- 
emor  Nicuesa  driven  out,  153;  Balboa 
the  de  facto  governor,  160-181;  Pe- 
drarias  commissioned  governor,  184; 
boundaries  of  the  province,  130,  184; 
the  capital  established  at  Panama,  212; 
death  of  governor  Sosa,  214;  arrival 
of  governor  Rios,  231;  relieved  by 
governor  Gama,  247;  superseded  by 
governor  Barrionuevo,  247;  rebellious 
uprisings,  257-267;  description  of,  272; 
improvement  of  transit  by  the  Chagres 
river,  302;  seek  a  waterway,  294; 
311;  see  also  Panama,  Isthmus  of. 
Castillo,    Bemal   Diai   del.   historian   of 

the  conquest  of  Mexico,  185.  188. 
Castillo  de  Austria,  settlement  of,   272. 
Castillo,  Hernando  del,  noUry  of  Pan- 
ama, 238. 
Castillos,    or    forts,    at    Portobelo,     X2, 

290,  394;  at  Chagre,  8,  291.  398- 
Castro,  Vaca  de,  governor  of  Peru,  257, 

Cat   Island,   thought  to  be  original  Guan- 

ahani  (San  Salvador),  51. 
Cathay,  36,  43.  54.  65.  82,  85.  108. 
Cathedral  of  Old  Panama,  22,  248,  266, 

278.  279.  425.  446. 
Catiba.  94.  loi. 
Catoche,  cape,   164. 
Cattle,    66,     122,    264,    on    Haiti,    3*3; 

meat  boucaned,  384,  386;  before  Old 

Panama,  420,  423. 


Cattle- hunters,  see  Boucaniers. 

Cavallon,  Licenciado,  271,  291. 

Caxinas,  cape,  90,  91. 

Caymans,   islands,    108. 

C^baco,  island  of,  25;  Indian  chief,  199. 

Ceballos,  Pray  Augustin  de,  4. 

Cecil,  William,  341. 

C^maco,  Darien  chief,  15,  16,  150,  160, 
166,   180,  214. 

Cenu,  or  Sinu,  first  visited  by  Bastidas 
and  Cosa,  120;  Encisco  reads  the 
Requisition,  148;  gold  gathered  in 
nets,  148,  184;  Becerra's  party  killed. 
190;  Hurudo  at,  196;  robbed  by 
Heredia,  248;  cemeteries  of,  249. 

Cereceda,  Andrea  de,  217,  220. 

Cerro  Pando,  27. 

Cesar,  Francisco,  led  an  expedition 
south  to  the  Guaca  valley,   249,  250. 

Chagre,  province  of,  192;  mouth  of  the 
Chagres  river,  212,  433;  see  also 
Chagres  River. 

Chagre,  Venta  de,  where  the  camino 
real  crossed  the  Chagres  river,  7,  21, 
265,  266,  307. 

Chagre  Point,  west  side  of  mouth  of 
Chagres  river,  see  plan  of  Chagre. 

Chagres,  village  of,  8,  433. 

Chagres  Fever,  9;  ste  also  Calentura. 

Charges  River,  or  Rio  Chagre,  2,  6; 
key  to  the  portal  of  the  South  Sea. 
7;  tributaries  of,  7;  route  to  Cali- 
fornia, 8;  9,  21,  22^  early  visit  by 
Albites,  27  \  Columbus  in,  97,  98,  107; 
called  Lagartos  or  Alligators,  27.  144: 
Ola  no  and  Cueto  enter,  144;  treasure 
transported  on,  264:  barges  on,  274, 
291;  explored  by  Sema  and  Cocao, 
302;  described  by  Espinosa  and  Ber- 
langa,  303,  304;  adopted  for  transisth- 
mian  traffic,  305;  crossed  by  Camino 
Real,  306.  307;  defenses  of,  8,  28, 
291,  410,  414,  419;  ascended  by  Ulloa, 
335:  Barker  and  Vernon  at,  395.  39^; 
route  taken  by  Morgan,  409,  414,  433; 
see  also  Canal  Routes  and  Projects, 
and  San  Lorenio. 
Cham^  town  of,  24,  35;  district,  195. 
Champlain,    Samuel    de,    at    Portobelo, 

310. 
Chanca,    Doctor,    wrote    first    scientific 

account  of  the  West  Indies,  68,  69. 
Charles  II.,  of  England,  432. 
Charles  V.,  Emperor,  20,  122,  124,  191. 
203,  211,  215,  222^  231,  241,  248,  256, 
299.  302,  303.  379. 
Charles-Town,  Carolina,  498. 
Charlevoix.  Father,   136,   139,  394- 
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Changninola  river,  4* 

Cliauiicey,  Henry,  lo. 

awpUlo  isUnd,  X7»  44^* 

Chepo,  river,  17^  m:  ^^^  o^  «7.  a77. 

a8i;  cacique.   191;  399,  440>  463* 
Chercliez  la  feinme,  x66,  M4. 
Chestpenlce  Bey,  teen  by  Verraiaaao, 

<94* 

Chev:»Her,  Mlctiitl,   30?, 

Chiapes,    Indiftn  chief*   173-178,  193* 

Chibcbis,  family  of  Indians,  S^o,  3S3* 

Chicha*  used  at  f  estiva  la,  a49t  3*0,  SMM, 
3^>  3S4;  chicha  cofMh,  322, 

Chico  river,  27. 

Chioriso.  Indian  chief,  178. 

ChipiriiMi.  God  of  the  Indiana,  333- 

Chiracona,  given  to  the  dogs,  aoo. 

Chifiqiii*  town,  3y;  province,  26 1  graves, 
47;  j34't  coaqiicred  by  Hurtado,  aj8, 
330,  2So;  by  Afiaaco,  2S7;  memorial, 
a87. 

Chiriqui  Grande,  village,  5. 

Chiriqui  I«agoon,  s;  '«'  o^  Almirante 
bay,  and  Boca  del  Toro. 

Chiriqui  Point,  6. 

Chincjtii  Viejo  river,  a7,  a70. 

CHiriqulcito,  ^* 

Chiriqyitai  early  name  for  David,  465. 

Chirilv  IndJiiii  pueMot  195,  19B,  276, 

Chiuchires  Indians,  aoo. 

Cholos,  or  mestisos,  26,  32$, 

Cborrcra,  toviu   uf,   44. 

Chuchuma,  chief  and  country  of,  ao3, 
226,  227,  2S7' 

Chucunaque  river,  299,  487. 

Chnpadores,  330. 

Cibao,  gold  regrion,  $B,  6x,  71. 

Cieza  de  Leon,  Pedro,  on  the  Indians 
of  Uraba,  330,  331. 

Cigarros,  56. 

Ciguar^,  90. 

CimarroneSt  14*  21;  near  Panama,  S74: 
ruled  by  a  black  king,  275;  harass 
Nombre  dt  Dioi^p  2^6  war  with,  280; 
freed  by  royal  c6dula,  291;  settled  at 
Santiago  del  Principe,  291;  war  under 
Bayano,  308,  309;  aid  Drake,  344« 
350»  356;  with  Oxenham,  351;  482. 

Ciisango,   33.   j^,   43,   54,   57,   71, 

Cireumnavigatian*  300. 

Citrous  Fruits,  brought  to  America 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  68. 

Clavijo,  Count  de,  308. 

Clavijo,   Sancho,   governor  of  Panama, 

280. 
Qimate,  4.  9*   iSO.    184,   x88,   194.   196, 
asi.  2S5,  27t»  282,  289.  4S6.  486.493. 
CoaiU  Point,  6. 


Coatzacoalcos  riirer,  as  caaml  rontf^  s 
Cobrava,  on  the  coast  of  tihe  t***- 

94,  lOf,  10^, 
Cobson.  Richard^  dies  mm  iordboUL  by 

Indiana,   460. 
Coca  It  to  point,    16, 
Cochfi,  78. 

Cocoa  Island,  466. 
CocoB  river,  in  Dsriea,  481. 
Cocura,  Indian  chief,   175. 
Coiba, .  Island,   also   called    Qoibow   i 
first  visited   hgr   Hiasta«io^    199;   f 
vincc  335. 
Coilnett,  Captain.  a6. 
Collyer*     Edward^     ia     file     t«»tflfr 

Panama,  4^3. 

Colmenarcs,  Eodrigo  ^.  de^  a  IwatOH 

of   Micuesa,   151,    159,    i«f,    i«s.   U 

326. 

Colomliia,  Eepublic  of»  i,  ^  15,  j5^  ^g^  ^ 

Colombo^   Domenico,    fatbcr   of  Ckri« 

pher    Columbtu,     ^9;     Gio«n    Pel 

grino,    brother    of     ChHstopfaer    I 

lumbas,  29. 

Col<Jii,  Bartolomc,  brother  of  Clirfsf«|ii 

Columbus,   »gi  with  Dias    to  Cape  1 

Goad   Hope.   38;   Jtoes   to    Hi^iaitiol 

74:   made  Adeljuitado,    74;    ^n  f&rtm 

voyage  of  Columbus,  86    ei  srq,^-  te 

in    command    st    Bel«fi     i^     V'ersffm 

101;     figbt     with     the    Quibiau^     104 

battle    with   the   Porra*    faction,    m 

his    ashea    st    Saoto    Daminyo,     iij 

offered  pfoviiacc  of  Veragua,  ijo^ 

Colon,    CrktStwl,   IM   Columbus,   Cbni 

toplier, 
Colon,   Crist6bsl,   grandson   of   Christo 

pher  Columbus.  112. 
Colon,  Diego,  youngest  brother  of  Chris 
topher  Columbus,  sails  on  second  voy- 
age, 67;   returns  to  Spain,   74. 
Colon,  Diego,  son  and  heir  of  Christo- 
pher   Columbus,    29,    33,    36,    39,    67, 
72,    74.    90,    109-112,    122.    128,    130, 
138,  147,  158,  159,  228,  250,  251. 
Colon,    Femsndo,    son    of    Christopher 
Columbus,  30,   38,  63,   87-89,   92,  94, 
96-98,  102,  104^  106' 111^^     30. 
Colon,  Luis,  son  of  Dieito  Cokm,  and 
grandson    of    Christopfaer    Columbus, 
112.  250;  made  duke  of  Veragua  and 
marquis    of    Jamaica,    and    perpetual 
admiral  of  the  Indies,  251. 
Colon,   town   of,   3,   9»    10,    11,    19,   ^3, 

26,   198. 
Colorsdos,  rocks  off  west  end  of  Cabs, 
498. 
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Columtnat,  Chrittopher,  2,  $,  6,  ttttue 
in  Cristobal,  11;  X4>  16,  name  com- 
memorated by  towns  of  Cristobal 
and  Colon,  22;  family  and  early  life, 
29;  goes  to  sea,  30;  personal  ap- 
pearance, 32;  marries  in  Lisbon,  33; 
dreams  of  lands  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  34  ei  seq.;  receives  chart  from 
Toscanelli,  35;  arrival  in  Spain,  37; 
wins  Beatrix  Enriquez,  38;  at  La 
Rabida,  39:  capitulation  with  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  40;  sails  on  First 
Voyage  to  the  New  World,  45;  dis- 
coveries at  sea,  46;  finds  Guanahani, 
47;  landing-place,  52;  reaches  Cuba, 
54;  deserted  by  Pinzon,  56;  discovers 
Haiti,  57;  wreck  of  the  Sania  Maria, 
59;  welcome  by  the  natives,  60;  re- 
turns to  Falos,  62;  garrison  left  at 
Navidad,  63;  departs  on  Second  Voy- 
age, 65;  disliked  by  many  Spaniards, 
66;  discovers  and  names  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  68-70;  at  Porto  Rico,  70; 
finds  Navidad  in  ashes,  71;  invades 
the  Cibao,  72;  declares  Cuba  to  be 
Asia,  yzi  considers  a  circumnaviga- 
ting voyage,  73;  discovers  Jamaica, 
73;  becomes  comatose,  73;  enslaves 
the  Indians,  74;  the  Haitians  Ugged 
and  taxed.  75;  returns  to  Spain,  75; 
defrauded  of  his  rights,  75;  story  of 
the  egg,  76;  sUrts  on  Third  Voyage, 
77;  in  the  doldrums,  78;  names  Trin- 
idad, 78;  first  view  of  the  continent, 
78;  visits  the  Pearl  Coast,  79;  thought 
he  was  near  the  Earthly  Paradise,  80; 
suppresses  the  Roldan  rebellion,  80; 
in  chains  to  Spain,  81;  signature  of 
Columbus,  8.^;  sets  out  on  Fourth 
Voyage  to  hunt  for  a  waterway  to 
Asia,  85;  accompanied  by  his  son 
Fernando,  86;  hurricane  at  Hispan* 
iola,  88;  arrives  at  Guanaja,  89;  skirts 
shores  of  Central  America,  91;  at 
Cariari,  92;  enters  Almirante  bay,  and 
Chiriqui  lagoon,  93:  the  golden  coast 
of  Veragua,  94;  names  Puerto  Bello, 
95;  at  Bastimentos.  9s:  stops  at  ] 
Retrete,  96;  in  Limon  bay  and  the 
Chagres  river,  97;  enters  the  Rio 
Belen,  98;  sUrts  the  first  settlement 
on  the  Isthmus,  loi;  driven  from 
Belen  by  the  Indians,  104;  his  vision, 
106;  abandons  the  Biscaina  in  Puerto 
Bello,  107;  gives  up  search  for  a 
strait,  108;  again  amonR  the  Queen's 
Gardens,  109;  strands  his  two  vessels 
on  Jamaica,  109;  mutiny  of  the  Porras 
brothers,  no;  reaches  Santo  Domingo, 


X 1 1 ;  dies  in  Valladolid,   in;  remains 

carried  to  Santo  Domingo,  112;  ships 

and  manners  on  fourth  voyage,  113. 
Columbus  Island,  on  which  is  Bocas  del 

Toro,  5. 
Comagre,    Darien   chief,    14,   palace   of, 

x6i;    162,    169,    172,    178,    179,    319, 

337»  331. 
Comayagua,  capital  of  Honduras,  309. 
Compafion,    Francisco,     185,    202,    206, 

228,  229,  233. 
Concepcion,    town    on    the    Conception 

river,    in    Veragua,    252,    253;    271; 

founded    by    governor    Vazquez,    273, 

284. 
Conception  river,  west  of  Port  Scrivan, 

X4>  457;  river  in  Veragua,  251. 
Congo  river,  454. 
Conquistadores,  25,    185,  370. 
Constantinople,     conquest    by     Osmanll 

Turks,  35. 
Contreras,  Alonso  de,  alcalde  mayor  of 

Veragua,  settles   Trinidad,   285. 
Contreras,  Hernando  de,  rebels  against 

the  king,  262;  seizes  Panama  and  the 

Isthmus,  265;  drowned,  267. 
Contreras,  Pedro  de,  revolt  of,  262-267. 
Contreras,     Rodrigo    de,     governor     of 

Nicaragua,     206,     262;    licenses    Ma- 

chuca  and  Calero  to  examine  the  San 

Juan  river,  254,  304. 
Cook,  Edward,  buccaneer  captain,  441. 
Cook,    John,    buccaneer    capUin,    453, 

456;  dies  at  Nicoya,  461. 
Coquibacoa,   128. 
Corabora,  bay  of,  269. 
Cordillera,  the,  3*  >94.  198,  aox,  Jix. 
Cordoba,  A.  F.  de,  43^- 
C6rdoba,  Francisco  H.  de,  sent  to  seix* 

Nicaragua,  222,  229;  beheaded  by  Pe- 

drarias,  230. 
Cordova,  Francisco  Hernandez  de,  dis- 
covert Yucatan,  90,  X64,  307* 
Cordova,  G.  F.  de,  X84,  432. 
Com,  tee  Maize. 
Come  jo,  Francisco,  308. 
Corobari,  burnt  by  the  Spaniards,  214. 
Coro   Boro,  duchy  of,   270;  *e€  also 

Veragua. 
Coronado,  Juan  Vasquez  de,  4. 
Corral,   Diego  del,    152,    158,   167,    168, 

206,  215,  228,   231. 
Correa,  Pedro,  34- 
Corsairs,  or  freebooters,  274,  309;  see 

alto  Buqpaneers. 
Cortereal   brothers,   seek  a   passage   in 

the  north,  294. 
Cort6s,  Hernando,  48,  68,  90;  intended 

to  accompany  Nkueaa,  131;  at  Coco- 
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md,  164;  aci^  in  Dftrien,  trzi  M9, 
jji.  sends  Olid  to  Hondntas.  ass; 
marches  souA  from  Mcxieo,  sjo^  J311 
eoofers  witli  Pisarro  m.  SpolOt  ^US; 
seeks  a  sttaitt  aaa,  300,  301:  IcC^ 
to  Cliarfes  v..  300*  3<^ 
CoRo,  tbe  pHot^  namlnes  the  Chagrcs 

riTer,  30a.  ^ 

Con,  Juan  de  la,  made  first  m^  of  N«w 
World,  67.  81;  pilot  for  Bastidas,  laoi 
reaches  coast  of  Darien,  xax;  Ben- 
tenant  to  Ojeda,  ij8-i3a;  death  ^ 
poisoned  arrows,  133;  ••  strait-sedEsr, 
ISO,  S94. 

Costa  de  Contrastes,  called  hf  Colnmbas, 
96. 

Costa  del  Oro  de  Colon,  6. 

Costa  Rica,  z,  4.  a7.  9*.  199.  a54.  a70- 
aya,  39 1. 

Coto  de  Terraba  rirer,  37. 

Cotton,  95,  S83. 

Council  of  the  Indies,  128,  169,  xBx, 
186,  207,  317,  s6s. 

Cowley,  Ambrose,  imocaneer  captain, 
46X,  463. 

Coxon,  buccaneer  captain,  xs,  X4,  23, 
396,  434.  440,  447- 

Coya,  the,  257. 

Cozumel,  island  of,  X64. 

Crab  island,  taken  possession  of  bj  the 
Scots.  479. 

Cricamola  Indians,  called  Valientes,  s* 
3as»  3*6. 

Cristobal,  town  of  canal  employes,  9. 

Cristobal  Colon,  Spanish  cruiser,  73. 

Cristobal  Point,  6;  at  entrance  to  canal, 
10. 

Crocodiles.  92.   144. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  381. 

Cruces,  or  Venta  de  Cruces,  head  of 
barge  navigation  on  the  Chagres  river. 
7,  8,  21,  27,  264-266;  a  deposito  for 
merchandise,  274;  income  for  city  of 
Panama,  280;  town  started,  305-310: 
shipping-point.  314;  captured  bv 
Drake,  353-355!  393.  409;  occupied  by 
Morgan,  418,  433- 

Cruz,  cape,  Cuba,  138. 

Cuba,  33,  discovered  by  Columbus,  54; 
circumnavigated,  56;  sworn  to  be 
Asia,  73;  86,  109,  112,  124.  settled 
by  the  Spaniards,  131;  137,  154.  167. 
188.  200,  206,  215;  228,  402. 

Cubagua,  79.  395- 

Cubiga,  or  Cobija,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Isthmus,  94,  95. 

Cubiti,  Indian  village,  277. 

Cueba,  Indian  province,  14,  141,  160, 
216,  22$,  3^7t  33a. 


Cadlar,  Fiauuiaw  d^  st  G«B» 

a4X. 
CoetOi  rdativc  of  VScmeam^  €^  14s,  144, 
Oxlnm  island,  as* 

Collcn.  Bdwafd,  afaaofd  cfaav  o^  aft. 
Cnmaaa,  bay  oC,  8^  119^  i^  4^. 
Conaa  Indiao*.  sax. 
Cimntnghaa^    Jawrs,     rnnm  ilior,    4y> 

48X. 
Cupica  bay,  a97. 
Cnracao,  island,  388. 
Currents,   eiiaatorial,    8ob    8s,    9ts.    109. 

XS4.  X37,  X54.  X63,  i6y.  MMt.  js«. 
Cntars.  son  of  chief  Ptei^  aij. 
Cnacou  the  Inca  capHal,  438. 


Dabaiba,   goklen  temple    oi.    t4<,    t€t^ 

xpa,  aso. 

Dadel,  river,  3x1. 

Damaqniel,   river,  3x1. 

Dampier,  William,  bnccaneei    ^^^imm^ 
I7»  298,  389.  440-44^  457,  4^  416a. 

Danta,  stc  Tapir. 

Darien  Colony,  promoted  hy  FMenoai» 
471:  creation  of  the  Compn4y,  47$; 
opposed  by  the  East  India  rnanmnj, 
476;  vohantcers  tndentored  for  tktw 
years,  377;  first  eapeditieo  ^oOa  frw 
Leith,  478;  settfe  on  Ada  Bay,  480; 
memorial  from  Uie  Spanish  aa! 
48:1;  treaty  with  the  Daricn  . 
483;    abandon    Darien,    488;  ,. 

during  the  middle  passage,  489;  aec> 
ond  expedition,  490;  third  expedition 
sails,  491;  mutiny  and  disease,  492; 
negro  slavery  advised,  493;  fevers 
and  fluxes,  496;  capitulate  to  the 
Spaniards,  497;  die  and  disperse,  49& 

Darien  expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
Strain,   15,  298. 

Darien,  gulf  of,  1,  16,  67,  108,  117, 
120,  see  also  Urabi. 

Darien,  Indian  village,  15,  x6,  150  ot 
seq.;  see  also  Antigua. 

Darien  Indians,  150  et  seq.;  321-323, 
333>   44 1 >   450,    467,   479>   495- 

Darien,  isthiunus  or  province  of.  i,  2, 
15,16,  117,  150  158  et  seq.;  190,  aoo, 
211.  471,  485,  498. 

Darien,  river,  see  Atrato. 

Divila.  Francisco,  captain  with  Pedrar- 
ias.  185. 

Divila,  Gil  Gonzalez,  seeks  the  llolnc^ 
cas,  2x7;  carries  his  ships  over  the 
Isthmus,  218;  in  the  gulf  of  Nicoya, 
219;  finds  lake  Nicaragua,  aao;  scdcs 
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the  elusive  strait,  220,  301;  returns 
to  Panama,  221;  goes  to  Honduras, 
222\  dies  in  Spain,  223;  229,  231. 

Divila,   Pedririas,  see   Pedririas. 

David,  capital  of  Chiriqui  province,  road 
to  Bocas  del  Toro.  5;  26,  27,   199. 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  report  on  interoceanic 
route,  297,  317. 

Davis,  Edward,  buccaneer  commander, 
battles  with  the  Spanish  flota,  24,  461, 
462. 

Davis,  John,  looks  for  strait,  295. 

Davis,  John,  sacks  Leon  and  Granada, 
391. 

Davis,  Nathaniel,  raids  Cana,  469- 

De   Grasse,   beaten   by    Rodney,    68. 

De  Lesseps,  Ferdinand,  engineer  and 
promoter  of  the  French  canal  com- 
pany,  II. 

Demarcation  line,  6s;see  also  Appendix. 

Denambuc,  French  governor,  381. 

De  Poincy,  governor-general,  382. 

De  Pointis,  baron,  takes  Cartagena, 
468,  481. 

De  Puydt,  claims  of,  297. 

De  Rochefort,  quoted,  382. 

Desaguadero,  see  San  Juan   river. 

Desembarcadero,    on    the    Chagres,    304. 

Des   Marais,   flibustier  chief,    463. 

"Destruction  of  the   Indies,"   256. 

Devil,  called  tuyra,  329;  consulted,  460. 

Deia,  Diego,  friendly  to  Columbus,  38. 

Dias,  Bartolomeu,  discovers  Cape  of 
Good   Hope,   38,    299. 

Diaz,   Miguel,  75. 

Diriangen,  Indian  chief,  opposes  the 
Spaniards   in    Nicaragua,    220. 

Discovery,  of  America,  47;  of  the 
Pacific,    172;  list  of,  299. 

Dites,  Indian  chief,  king  of  the  Pearl 
Islands,  fights  the  Spaniards,  193. 
194. 

D'Ogeron,  M.  governor  of  Tortue,  376. 

Dogs,  utilized  in  the  conquest  of  Am- 
erica, 56,  68,  75,  142,  170,  171,  177, 
193,   198,  220,  229,  2Zi,  238. 

Dominica,  island,  68,  87,  343. 

Don  Baltasar,  mountain  in  Veragua, 
286. 

Don   Christopher's   Cove,    109. 

Dofta  Maria,  daughter  of  Pedrarias, 
betrothed  to  Balboa,  186,  201;  mar- 
ries Contreras,  206,  263. 

Donation  of  the  New  World  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  65;  see  also  Bull  of 
Donation. 

Dos  Bocas,  on  the  Chagrea,  7. 

Dos  Cabezas  snake,  336. 


Doughty,  Thomas,  decapitated  bj 
Drake,    358. 

Dow,  Captain,  at  Colon,  11. 

Drake,  Francis,  11,  12,  13,  17,  20,  21, 
139,  280,  308;  statues  to,  337;  his 
family  and  early  voyages,  338;  es- 
capes the  Spaniards  at  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  341;  wounded  at  Nombre  de 
Dios.  346;  waits  at  Port  Plenty,  348; 
his  brothers,  343,  350;  "that  goodlie 
and  great  high  tree,"  350;  his  friend 
Oxenham,  351;  bootless  capture  of 
the  packtrain,  354;  in  Cruces,  355; 
takes  the  king's  treasure  on  the 
Camino  Real,  356;  returns  to  Ply- 
mouth, 357;  sails  around  the  world, 
358;  passes  through  Magellan's 
Strait,  359;  captures  the  Cacafuego, 
360;  attempts  a  passage  north  of 
California,  361;  completes  circum- 
navigation, 362;  knighted  on  the 
Golden  Hind  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
362;  with  Carlile  captures  Santo 
Domingo.  363:  takes  Cartagena,  364; 
"Singeing  the  King  of  Spain's 
beard,"  365;  vice-admiral  against  the 
Armada,  367;  last  expedition  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins  to  the  Carib- 
bean, 369;  loots  and  bums  the 
Spanish  Main,  370;  again  lands  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  370;  Baskerville 
fails  to  reach  Panama.  371;  at  Es- 
cudo  de  Veragua,  371:  death  and 
burial  off  Puerto  Bello,  372;  38^,  388, 
396,  409,  450.  48s,  487- 

Drake  island,  off  Portobelo.  12.  372;  or 
PlaU.  450-453.  462. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  offers  to  go 
against  Portobelo,  493. 

Du  Casse,  governor  of  St  Domingue, 
468,   484. 

Dumb  dog,  in  Cuba,  56,  383. 

Duro,   Captain,   64- 

Dururua,  Indian  chief,  successor  of  the 
Quibian  of  Veragua,  252. 

Duy,  province  of,  271,  286. 


Eankcs,    Gil,    rounded    Bojador,    32. 
Earthly  Paradise,  of  Columbus,  80,  81, 

85. 
Eaton,  John,  buccaneer  chief,  4^1.  4^4. 

465. 
Egss,  half-brother  of  Rios.  231. 
Egf,  made  to  stand  by  Columbus,  76. 
El  bohio  del  dtablo,  248. 
El  Cerro  de  Avance,  422. 
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n  Cerro  de  lot  Bvcaiiero^  4i«. 

SIdondot,  1C4. 

m    Dnqote,    348»    3S5*    3^;    «««   ^f^ 

Drake,  Pnadi. 

n  Honriire  Dorado,  i49> 

n  Portele,  S84,  185. 

^  Pnerto  de  lot  CabaUenM*  7a. 

SI  Qnemado,  Indian  ddei^  193. 

SI  Retrete,  14,  93,  96,  107,  s§0  §iic 
Bacribanoa. 

SI  Suegro,  Indian  chief,  193. 

SUabeth,  queen  of  Sngland,  337>  34^ 
378,  485. 

Sliaabetlian  icamfn,  37s,  43^ 

Smbarcadero,  on  the  Trinidad,  307;  on 
the  Darien  coait,  470. 

Sodnaaola,  Pedro  de,  captain  nnder 
Gtttierres,  451,  jsa. 

Sndico,  Martin  P.  de,  alcalde  mayor  of 
Nue^a  Andaluda,  131,  138,  141; 
finda  Balboa  a  itowawaj,  147;  dia> 
imtea  with  the  cadquea  at  Cenii,  148, 
190;  loaea  hit  luppliea,  149;  fonnda 
Antigua  in  Darien,  x6,  150,  Jis,  <ie- 
poaed  bf  hit  people,  131;  aoooeeded 
fagr  Balboa;  138;  denouncea  Balboa, 
X69  ,183. 

Sncomienda,  119,  163,  J77;  stt  ai$0 
Gloaaary. 

Sngag^  or  bondamen,  38a,  384- 

Sngano,  cape,  eaat  point  of  Ebdti,  73. 

Snriquez,  Beatrix,  mother  of  Pemando 
Colon,  second  son  of  Columbus,  38, 60. 

Squator,  239*  357.  389*  487. 

Sacaray,   Juan  de,   214. 

Sscobar,  Diego  de,   ixo. 

Escondido,  hidden  port,  15. 

Escoria,  Indian  village  on  the  Isthmus, 
195;  province  of,  200. 

Escribanos,  or  Port  Scrivan,  14,  96, 
see  also  El  Retrete. 

Escudo  de  Nicuesa,  272,  284;  see  also 
Escudo  de  Veragua. 

Escudo  de  Veragua,  6,  iji^  284,  371. 

Esdras,  book  of,  34. 

Espafiola,  see  Hispaniola. 

Esparza,  sacked  by  buccaneers,  451. 

Espave,   Indian  lady,   327. 

Espejos  de  oro,  93. 

Espinosa,  Caspar  de,  alcalde  mayor  of 
Castilla  del  Oro,  185,  188;  raids  the 
Isthmus,  I96-20I;  tries  Balboa,  207; 
succeeds  Balboa  on  the  South  Sea, 
2x1  ;secures  the  gold  of  Paris,  212, 
213;  pursues  the  Indians,  2»j\  settles 
Nati,  228;  finances  the  Peruvian  ex- 
pedition, 238,  commends  the  Chagrea, 
303;  letter  to  the  emperor,  311;  life 


and  deiA  of,  x«s»  «j8k  mm,  m§^ 
Siqttivdl,  Jttnn  dc^  in  Jnninicn,  t«9^i^ 

131,  138. 
Salaada,  43<»  4fi^ 
Setero  MWigtueinoab  4403* 
SilciO*  Mnrtin,  tiie  tuntmtr,  att;  Uim^ 

man  of  Ptaaaia,   m6:    csplocw  tta 

Stat  Juan,  a3^  as4. 
Sodoxoa  of  Qrsictia,  ji. 
Sttgfole,  enpreia  of  P««iioe^  it. 
Svelyn.  John,  on  lloripaq^  435. 
Siqtiemeiitt*   Atewtdre    O..    baoeHMtf 

hiatorian,  388,  3»a»  40a  «•  Mg;,  44J1, 

45A 

F. 

Pabisoa,  Joa6  dc^  19. 

Pair,  at  Cartagena,  313;   at  Ppafbchb 

314.  394. 
Pakmar,  muwey  Paaaayi,   997. 
Pato,  13;  s§*  alto  Nombre  de  Dioik 
PelUN^   Moilia  de  Pereatrellow   vifa  of 

Colnmboa,  33»  34«  3tf»  87. 
Pelipe,  piloCa  Drake,  339. 
Pelipe  II.,  of  Spain,  xa,  jso^  31a;  sm 

oUo  Phil^  IL 
PeUpillob  infamona  PofttTiaa»   ^jp, 
Perdinand,  king  of  Spain,    j^   37,   4% 

6m,  6$,   75.  86,   too,   xxo^    ina^    ija^ 

X38,  x68,  X79>  191.  M3,  a6Qw  38*^ 
Pever,  ttt  Calentnxm. 
^eaco,  Bartholomew,  X09,  isg. 
Piguerola,  Rafael  dc^  govraof  of  V€r» 

agua,  a86. 
Pirea,  in  Colon,  xx. 
Pirst  Settlements,  6.  x6,  X07,   tjj,  safb 

134,  151,  212,  225,  228,  249. 
Fiske,  John,  historian,   185,  209,   aaa. 
Flamenco  island,  281. 
Fletcher,  Francis,  chaplain  to  Drake,  361. 
FUbusteros,    385;   see   alto   Buccaneers. 
Flibustier,  376.    385,  402,  430 ;   tto  aito 

Buccaneers. 
Flood,  legend  of,  2x9,  333. 
Florida,  2,  67,  338,  356,  363,  474*  498. 
Flota,  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  276;   aailed 

to  Vera  Cruz,  313;  3^2,  40s,   466. 
Flyboat,   385. 
Fogo  island,  359- 
Fonseca,   Juan    R.    de,   bishop   of  Bur^ 

gos,  66,  80,   ii7>   X29,  183,  217,  aax. 
Fonseca,    gulf    of,    221,    309;    town    in 

Chiriqui,  230. 
Forbans,  unlicensed  shipa,  380. 
Foyer,  Archibald,  471.  486. 
Francis   I.,   379;   patron  of  Verrasano» 

294;  of  Cartier,  293. 
Francisco  river,  284,  356. 
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Prian,  wandering,  extended  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  their  traTeU,  34. 

French  Canal  Comi>an7,  9-11. 

Friend,  Charles,  297. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  strait-seeker,  aps; 
with  Drake,  363,  zSj*  372. 

Fulvia,  of  Darien,   166,   167. 


Gac<,    Thomas,    at    Granada,    330;    at 

Portobelo,  314. 
Galena,  U.  S.  warship,  at  Colon,  11. 
Galeones,    is,    21,   S49,    376,    3i3i    3t4i 

350,  39i»  393. 
Gallapagos  islands,  468. 
Gallego,  Pedro,  executed,  358. 
Gallego,  86  ft  teq.;  left  at  Belen,   106, 

107. 
Gallo  island,  Pizarro  at,  239-241. 
Gama,    Antonio   de    la,    succeeded   Rios 

as  GoTcmor  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  247, 

302,  308. 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  reaches  India,  82,  379. 
GaTnboa.  7.  107, 
Gamez,  Pedro  de,  198. 
Ganges,  sought  by  Columbus  73,  86,  90, 

Garabito,  Andr^,  false  friend  of  Balboa, 

204.  205,  208.  254. 
Garachin6  point,  3,   16,  453. 
Gartty,  i  f^tiLJ:n<.u  de,  68,  307. 
GartTitD,  Frandsci:i,  200. 
Gasca,  Pedro  de  la,  arrives  at  Nombre 

de  Dios,  260;  suppresses  rebellion  in 

Peru,  262;  recrosses  the  Isthmus  with 

the  king's  treasure,  264-267. 
Gateway,  to  the  Pacific,  ?»  438,  499. 
Gatun,   old   village   on   the   Chagres,   8, 

to*  «J.  307    Like,  7.  10. 
Cayny,  G«or^t,  buccaneer,   drowned  in 

Darien,  454. 
Gibraltar,  sacked,  392;  held  by  Morgan, 

406. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  295. 
Giibome,    Lionet,     explores    Caledonia 

bay  rottte,  298. 
Gmmbap  ag«d  Indiaei,  90. 
Gobemsdara  talacid,,  199. 
Goethe's  prediction,  for  thr  U.  S.  297. 
Gold,  5,  6,  27,  so,  s6,  s8,  67,  74.  90,  95. 

100,  117,  121,  134,  146,  150,  159,  199, 

213,  221,  235,  242,  249,  264,  284,  360, 

434.  4Sa,  467.  478. 
Golden  Cap,  Indian  chief,  443,  447. 
Golden  Castile,  2,  6,  134. 
Golden  Chersonesus,  73. 


Golden  Hind,  sailed  around  the  world 

by  Drake,  17,  »3,  359- 
Golden  Island,    15.  44 >.  479*  487.  494. 

496,  497. 
Golfo  Dulce,  26,  27,  120,  199. 
Gomara,    Francisco   L.   de,    138;    urged 

Philip  to  make  a  canal  at  Panama, 

312. 
G6mez,  Est^an,  sails  for  the  Spiceriea, 

«94. 
Gonzales,  Francisco,  regidor  of  Panama, 

226. 
Good   Hope,  cape  of,   38,   82,   86,  361, 

378. 
Gorgona,  on  the  Chagres  river  and  the 

old  Panama  railroad,  7,  307. 
Gorgona  island,  450,  453.  4^^- 
Graaf,  Laurent  de,   enters  Vera  Cms, 

391. 
Gradas  i  Dios,  cape,   2,  91.    x3o,  39x* 

468. 
Grammont,     buccaneer    chief,    at    Vera 

Cruz,  391. 
Granada*    Kicaragua,    founded   by    C6r^ 

dolw*  129,  210;   255,  263;  plundered, 

391.  402,  465. 
Granada  islafMl,   79. 

GfBsit,  Uly«es  S.,  crossed  Panama,  298. 
Gregori??.  of  C^oa,  with  Columbus,  113; 

-,'    r-'-tftbcto^  t^s- 
Grcytown,  or  San  Juan  del  Norte,  9>* 

93. 
Griego,  Juan,  pilots  Drake,  359- 
Griffins,  at  Huiva,  97- 
Griialva,  jmn  de,  went  to  Tabasco  and 

San  Jusn  dr  Ulloa,  90,  307,  a3«. 
Cfoniet,    Francois,    fiibusticr    chief,    26, 

463;  killed  at  Guayaquil,  467. 
Guaca  valley,   249. 

Guacanagari.  cadque,   welcomes  Colum- 
bus,     •  :'  ■ 
Guacas,  old  graves,  in  Chiriqui,  27.  93. 

249;  manner  of  burial,  and  contents, 

334. 
Guadalupe  island,  69. 
Guaiga,  river  in  Veragua,  94.  95- 
Guaimi    Indians,   6,    288.   3*3;  "»  »^o 

Abongrnu     Panama,   Indians  of. 
Giiajira,  or  chief,  327. 
Guamt  capUJn  Swao  at,  466. 
Guifiahafti^  see  Witling  Island. 
Guanaja,   island  reached   by   Columbus, 

89. 
Guanata  province,  I99- 
Guanin,  impure  gold  fabricated  by  the 

Indians,  79,  92,  X19,  121,  13s. 
Guarda-costas,  139,  380,  397,  399' 
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Gnardia,  I«a,  anotiier  name  for  Astigna. 

Goarionex,  cadque,  88. 
Guatemala,  67,  aaj,  a8o. 
Gnayacan,  Indiaa  daxiee,  343. 
Gnayaquil,  a4J.  4S0.  46a.  4^7* 
Guerra,  Cristontl,  given  license  to  ex- 
plore* 81,  118. 
Guerrero,    Gonsalo,    remains   with   the 

Indians,  164. 
Guetares,  or  goacal  Indian^  3<4- 
Guinea,  barrio  of  Portobelo^  a88. 
GtitierreE,    Diego,    governor    of    Costa 

Sica,  954-256. 
Gutierrex,   Pdipe,   settles   in   Veragua, 

a5X-a53;  goes  to  Peru,  954,  469,  S9i. 
Gutierres,  Julian,  in  Urab4,  249- 
Gutierres,   Luis,   favors  the   Honduran 

route,  309. 
Guzman,  Alonao  K*    de,  crosses  the  la- 

thnras,  306. 
Guzman,   Antonio   Tello   de,   so,    185; 

first  at  the  site  of  Panami,  191,  X9a. 
Guzman,  Hernando  M.  de,  a6o,  j6i. 
Guzman,  Juan  de,  158. 
Guzman,    Juan    P.    de»    president    of 

Panama,   opposes  Morgan,   413,  4^1, 

4Z3,  4^>  A^, 
Guzman,  Luis  de,  governor  of  Panama, 

a8o. 
Guzman,  Pedro  X#«  H.  de,  497- 

H. 

Habitans,   French  settlers,   468. 

Haiti,  discovered  and  settled  bjr  Colum- 
bus, 33,  57,  60,  69,  89,  xoo,  104,  no; 
376,  380,  383;  see  also  Hispaniola; 
Santo  Domingo. 

Hakluyt  Society,   196,  383. 

Hall,  James,  strait-seeker,  295. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  born  on  Nevis, 
381. 

Haro,  Francisco  de,  killed  before  Old 
Panama,  422,  423. 

Harris,  Peter,  buccaneer  captain,  killed 
before  Panama,  441  et  seq. 

Hartop,  Job,  escapes  the  Spaniards,  341. 

Hatuey,  cacique,  486. 

Hawkins,  John,  first  slaver  in  the  Carib- 
bean, 338;  attacked  by  the  Spaniards 
at  San  Juan  de  UHoa,  341;  battles 
with  the  Armada,  366-368;  dies  at 
Porto  Rico,  369;  373,  380,  388. 

Hawkins,  Richard,  invades  the  South 
Sea,  310,  369.  448. 

Havana,  Cuba,  2,  112,  393,  402,  474, 
482. 


Hiyna,  river  ta  Hbjpttiiiola.  75. 

Heguera,  Juan  I«.  d^  co«<eraor  of  St» 
gna,  a88. 

HelpB,  Sir  Arthur,   S9. 

Henry  VIIL,  of  Eni^and  ijgw 

Heredia,  Pedro  de,    foundb 
ia4,  348,  a49* 

Herndda,  Juan  de,  caatellnn  of  Sm 
I^rcnzo,  399* 

HermoaiUo,  Juan  G.  de,  r^orts  no  iai» 
oceanic  roada,  309. 

Heman,  Prandsco,   160. 

Hernandez,  Pranciaco,  185. 

Hernandez,  P.  P.  P.  M.,  deacribea  ChU- 
qui  Indiana,  289. 

Herrera,  Antonio  de,  hbfeoriaa  of  iha 
Indies,  129,  135.  144.  160,  tj^  aoi, 
aoa,  aa6,  a37t  <43*  ass,  334- 

Hesperus,  a  king  of  Spain,  31. 

Hinojo  macho^   remedy    for 
a83. 

Hinojosft,  Pedro  de,  eaters  Old 
a58-a6a. 

Hispaniola,  or  Espaftola,  d^oovered  and 
settled  by  Columbus,  57,  87,  104  d 
seq.;  117.  ia7,  135.  i47>  tS7»  sm^ 
ai7,  aai,  asa,  a47,  383;  S€€  alao  HaHi; 
Suito  Domingo. 

Hamaca,  5^  56»  s^. 

Hogs,  bought  at  the  Canaries  on  lie 
Second  Voyage,  68;  149.  aiy,  349  )!&. 

Holmes,  William  H.,  deacribes  ^e  ami- 
guitiea  of  Chiriqui,  3a4- 

Holy  Brotherhood,  67. 

Honduras,  90,  iix,  aai,  aaa,  230,  ajt, 
232,  251,  254>  296,  301. 

Hore,  A.  de,  governor  of  Panama, 
drives   out   MacGregor,     12. 

Horn,  Cape,  452,  468. 

Horqueta  mountain,  5. 

Horses,  importance  of,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Amerinds,  carried  on  the  Sec- 
ond Voyage,  67;  enter  the  Cibao,  7a; 
of  Ojeda,  131;  with  Nicuesa.  13a, 
147,  149;  Balboa  mounted.  166,  170; 
of  Espinosa,  198;  of  Divila,  a  18; 
abandoned,  230;  of  Salcedo,  3321  fear 
with  Pizarro  in  1524,  236;  ludicroaa 
incident,  239;  twenty-seven  with  Pixar- 
ro  in  1 53 1,  244;  with  Heredia,  248, 
249;  St  James  on  a  white  one,  aso; 
from  Nata  and  Pueblo  Nuevo,  a83; 
buccaneers  on,  467. 

Hosier,  Admiral,   10,  308. 

Hospital,  of  Ancon,  19;  of  Old  Panama, 
275;  of  Portobelo,  288. 
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Hotit,  George,  buccaneer  leader,  467. 

Howard,  Lord,  336,  367,  37J. 

Huacas,  see  Guacas. 

Hudson,  Henry,  in  Hudson  rirer,  295. 

Huiva,  perhaiM  Limon  bay,  97*  98. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  Ton,  defines  inter- 
oceanic  routes.  296,  297. 

Hurricane,  S5*  88,   las,  498. 

Hurtado,  Bartolom^,  165,  x68,  190,  196, 
198,  200,  219. 

Hurtado,  Benito,  given  a  golden  armor 
by  Cacique  C^baco,  25,  199;  alderman 
of  Panama,  226;  founds  Ponseca  in 
Chiriqui,  228,  230,  231. 

Huda,  or  Utia,  kind  of  coney,  56,  383. 

I. 

I.  C  C,  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
10,  13.  19.  aa,  198,  296. 

Iguana,  used  for  food,  53,  56,  335* 

Illanes,  Juan  de,  258. 

Illingsworth,  Captain,  at  Taboga,  24. 

Illinois,  steamship,  passengers  killed,  20. 

Ilo,  town  of,  450. 

Imibe,  chief  on  Guanaja,  89. 

Ina,  or  chief,  323. 

Incas,   Peruvian,  227,  241,   257. 

Independence,  of  Panama,  declared,  18, 
«9.  as. 

India,  33.  35>  42>  65,  85,  184,  187. 

Indian  Ocean,  85,  86,  too.  184. 

Indians,  taxed,  enslaved,  and  exterminat- 
ed.  3.  49,  59.  72.  89,  93,  101,  109, 
121,  134.  M4,  164,  184,  202,  233,  2SS, 
319,  500;  see  also  Aborigines  of  the 
Isthmus:    Panama.   Indians  of. 

Indies,  meaning  America,  63,  65,  75,  76, 
80,  87.  94,  III.  118,  125,  130,  154, 
160,  177,  188,  201,  233,  252. 

Inquisition,  the.  38,  66,  256,  260,  366, 
374- 

Interoceanic  Routes  and  Traffic,  water- 
way sought  by  Columbus,  293; 
"Straits  of  Panama."  294;  strait  found 
by  Magellan.  295;  Humboldt's  routes, 
296;  across  Isthmus  of  Panama,  297; 
Caledonia  Bay  route,  298:  supposed 
passages,  299:  sought  by  Cortes,  300; 
by  Divila  in  Nicaragua,  301;  Chagrea- 
Panama  route,  302-7,  399;  in  Hon- 
duras,  309;  gateway  remains  at 
Panama,  310;  opinion  of  Champlain, 
310;  passes  not  improved  by  Philip, 
313;  Vera  Cruz-Acapulco  route,  313; 
Portobelo-Old  Panama  road,  313;  tab* 
ulated     routes,     296,     317,     473;     by 


Paterson,  473;  Acla-San  Miguel  pass, 

487;  Portobelo-Chagres-Panama  route, 

488;  se9  also  Canal  Routes  and  Pro- 
jects. 
Interrogatories,  by  the  Spanish  Crown, 

^7f  478. 
Invincible  Armada,  assails  the  English, 

366,  267. 
Iron  Fort,   at   Portobelo,    12,   290,   394, 

Z97',t€€  also  San  Felipe. 
Irving,  Washington,  biographer  of  Col- 

mubus,  51,  68,  293. 
Isabella,    queen    of    Spain,    37,    39,    40, 

62,  74,  86,  too.  III,  139,  186,  260. 
Isabella,  second  settlement  on  Hispani- 

oU,  7^-75. 
Isla  de  Oro,  s§e  Golden  Island. 
Isla  Grande,  12. 
Isla  Rica,  or  Isla  del  Rey,  17,  176,  193* 

203,  212. 
Isla  Santa,  first  part  of  the  American 

continent  viewed  by  Columbus,  78. 
Island    of    Pines,     west    of    Caledonia 

bay,   IS. 
Isla  Barbas,  or  Mulatas,  14,  107. 
Islas  de  las  Perlas,  see  Pearl  Islands. 
Isle  i  Vache,  resort  of  the  buccaneers, 

405.  407.  469- 
Isle  of  Pines,  off  Cuba,  109,  373- 
Isthmian  guard,  8. 
Isthmus,  the,  see  Panama,   Isthmus  of. 


Jamaica,  discovered  by  Columbus  and 
called  Santiago,  65,  73;  Columbus 
wrecked  on.  100.  108,  109:  settled 
by  Esquivel.  109,  no.  131;  reached 
by  Bastidas,  121;  Ojeda  arrives  at, 
138;  Valdivia  wrecked  near,  163;  hogs 
and  supplies  in,  217,  255:  taken  by 
the  English.  383:  friendly  to  the 
buccaneers,  377,  388.  393,  398  Morgan 
at,  405,  434,  468,  469;  the  Scots  arrive 
at,  489  et  seq. 

Jardines,  or  Queen's  Gardens,  89,  109. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  letter  on  Canal  pro- 
ject. 298. 

Jenkins,  Robert,  ear  cut  off  by  Captain 
Fandino,  in   1731,  399- 

Jerex,  Garcia  de,  at  Gallo  island,  241. 

Jerez,  Rodrigo  de,  seeks  the  Khan  of 
Tartary,   55. 

Jeronimite  Fathers,  207,  an. 

Jesuits,  in  modem  Panama,  18;  in  Old 
Panama,  279. 

Jesus  of  Lubeck,  ship  of  Hawkins,  338; 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  341. 
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John,  king  of  Poitogftl,  36»  63. 
JoUj,  Robert,  oouncillor  of  Caledonia, 

477. 
Jonah,   Habbi   Benjamin  ben,34« 
Jooephine,    em|»ren    of    Prance,    bom 

on   Martiniqae,   68. 
Juan,  Spanish  prince,  75,  76. 
Juan  Femandes,  itlaods  of,  boccaneen 

at,  384.  450,  45 1>  468. 
Juan  Salguero,  islet,  289. 
Joana,   Spanish  princess,   73* 
Juego  de  Cafias,  104,  ao8. 
Junta,  to  consider  project  of  Colnmboa, 

37-39»  66. 


Kane,  Captain,  U.  S.  N.,  11. 

Keats,  John,  quoted,    17a. 

Kelley,  Frederick  M.,  canal  promoter, 

299* 
KinhiUs,   Captain,   bombards  Portobelo, 

397. 
Knight,    William,    buccaneer    captain, 

463. 
Knollys,    Francis,    with    Drake   In    the 

West  Indies,  36J. 
Kttbla   Khan.    16,   41*   4a,    50,   SSt   8i> 

89,  90. 


I«abat,  P6re,  387. 

La  Boca,  former  name  for  the  port  of 
Balboa,  »2,  23. 

I«a  Calle  de  la  Puentezuela,  J79. 

I«acenta,  chief  of  the  Dariens,  453; 
his  palace,  457;  allows  Wafer  to  go 
home,   459. 

La  Costa  de  la  Oreja,  91. 

Lactantius,  disbelieved  in  Antipodes, 
Z7- 

Lagartos,  river  of,  7,  302;  see  also 
Chagres. 

Laguna  de  Chiriqui,  5,  6;  see  also 
Chiriqui    Lagoon. 

La  Huerta,  91. 

Landa,  lieutenant  of  Contreras,  a66; 
hanged  at  Venta  de  Chagre,  267. 

La  Rua,  Alonsa  P.  de,  captures  Nat4, 
25.    194;   loses  his  life,   195. 

Las  Casas,  Bartolom^  de,  bishop  of 
Chiapa,  protector  of  the  Indians,  his- 
torian of  the  Indies,  50,  56,  68,  79, 
80,  88,  107,  III,  130,  136,  137,  138, 
146,  154,  158,  161,  162,  202,  204,  211, 
*54.   256,   486. 

Las  Casas,  Francisco  de,  lieutenant  of 
Cortes  in  Honduras,  222,  223. 
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I«a8  Caaas^  Ptedro  de^   faAer  of  9n9 

Bartolom^  68. 
La  Serena,  captured*  450. 
La   Sound,   buccaneer   cnplaia,    ij^  14^ 

18,  396;  Key  of,  4$7»  460. 
Laudonniere,  Ren^  de,  295,  39^ 
Laughtoo,  L.  K.,  on  Morgan,  337,  43^ 
LaTelia,  463,  4^;  x##  aiso  ]>»  Salsa 
La  Villa,  as;  —  «<fo  I«o«  Snafoa. 
Lawyera,  disliked,   148;   prohibition  aa» 

150,  I5<»  iSs,  186,  «44,  n48. 
Ledesma,  Pedro  de,  pilot  with  ^^irlwmlrt 

in  alleged  Tojrage  of  1497.  86,  90^  «3; 

swims  ashore  at  Belen,*  ao6;  — t^iiif^l 

in  mutiny  on  Janmiro,   ttt,  its. 
Lego,  Bias  de^  308. 
Lele,  medidne-man,   3ao. 
Leon,    Heman    Ponoe    de,    lint    osat* 

mandant  of  Panama,    aoo,   aia;  osoi* 

paigns  with  Pedrarias,  aaS,  132  433. 
Leon,  Juan  Ponce   de,  -ividi   Cofauntai 

on  second  voyage,  conquered  Pocfta 

Rico,  discovered  Florida,  67;  dov  ol^ 

170;  sedts  a  strait,  307. 
Leon,  Nicaragua,  ao8;  foonded  hgr  Gsi>^ 

doba,  a29;  a3a-S34;  Cootreraa  levsH 

begins  at,  J63;  sacked  bgr  bnooanen^ 

391,  465. 
Leondco,  Balboa'a  dog^  ayow 
Lepe,  Diego  de,  esqilorer,  81,  119. 
Le  Picard,  flibustier  cliicf,  4613,  467. 
L'Escuyer,  flibustier  clisc^   in  Amaan 

Bay,  463. 
Libros  de  las  Profedaa,  8a. 
License,  of  i49S>  to  diacorer,  73,  tt8» 

127, 
Lima,  "City  of  the  Kings/*  founded  fay 

Pizarro,   17,  238,  262,  359,  360  43a. 
Limarette,  on  the  Cruces  road,  307. 
Limon,  port  of,  93. 
Limon  Bay,  8,  9,  23,  97,   107. 
Line  of  Demarcation,  65,  389;  see  alas 

Bull  of  Donation;   and  Appendix. 
Lisardo,   Pedro  de,   dies  in   defense   ol 

San  Lorenzo,  412. 
Llama,   Peruvian,    176,  239,  242,  359. 
Llanos,  or  plains,  4,  26. 
Llerena,  mining  settlement  in  Veragna, 

271. 
Lloyd,  surveys  for  canal,  297. 
Loaisa,    Garcia    J.    de,    passea    through 

Magellan's  Strait,  300,  311. 
Lolonnois,  worst  buccaneer  captain,  391; 

loots  Maracaibo,  392. 
Long,   Richard,  locates  the  Scota,  481, 

482,  484. 
Lopez,  Domingo,  surveys  for  canal,  297* 
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Loris.  Rogel  de,  regidor  of  Panama,  22S. 

Los  Reyes,   118,  250. 

Los  Santos,  town  of,  4,  24,  25,  463  466. 

Lucayans,  50,  51. 

Lucayos,  50,  51;  see  alno  Bahamas. 

Lugo,  Pedro  P.  de,  governor  of  Santa 
Marta,  125. 

Luque,  Fernando  de,  acting-Ticar  of 
Panama,  21,  235,  236;  signs  contract 
with  Pizarro  and  Almagro  for  the  sub- 
jugation and  partition  of  Peru,  237 
et  seq. ;  made  bishop  of  Tumbez,  243; 
death  of,  238.  243. 

Lussan,  Raveneau  de,  391;  in  Panama 
Bay,  463,  465.  466. 


Macanas,   104,   165,   179,  330,  333. 
Mac  Gregor,  Gregor,  takes  Portobelo,  la. 
Machete.  275,  384,  456. 
Machuca,  Diego,  descends  the  San  Juan 

river,  254,  270,  301. 
Mackay.  Daniel,  councillor  of  Caledonia, 

477:   devoured   by   sharks,   497. 
Macket,   captain,   buccaneer,   441,   479. 
Madeira    islands,    31,    71,   478. 
Madinino,  ii^land  of  Amazons,  62,  68,  87. 
Madoc.    the    Welshman,    34. 
Madrid,   Alonso  de,   alcalde  at  Norabre 

de   Dios,    159. 
Magalhdes,   Pernio  de,  see  Magellan. 
Magdalena   River.    120.    122,   320. 
Magellan.   Ferdinand,  finds  a  waterway 

to  the  South  Sea.  239,  258,  295;  killed 

by  Filipinos,  300.  358;  strait  of,  311, 

375.  399. 
Mahomet's  Paradise,  229. 
Maia,   90.  91,    163.   200. 
Maintenon.     Madame     de.     resides     on 

Martinique,   68. 
Maisi.  cape,   56,   57,  73,  85. 
Maize,  in  America,  55,  89,  98,  loi,  145, 

148,  161,  163,  177,  t8o,  213,  229,  252, 

264,   276.   288,   349.  417.   433.  456. 
Mala  Point,  or  cape.  24. 
Managua,  contained  40,000  natives,  229- 

232. 
Manati,  61,  89,  334. 
Manchineal,  trees  and  apples,  452,  480; 

see  ol%o  Manzanillo. 
Mandeville,    Sir   John,    extended   know- 
ledge of  the  world  by  his  travels,  33, 

34. 
Mandinga  Bay,   14,  298. 
Mangi,    sought    by    Columbns,    33,    57, 

108. 


Mansfield,  Edward,  ablest  buccaneer 
admiral,  391,  402;  attempts  to  found 
a  buccaneer  state,  392;  death  of,  393. 

Manzanillo,  toxic  tree,  290,  331,  452, 
480. 

Manzanillo  Point,  12;  island  and  port, 
403. 

Mar  Dulce,  of  Divila,  220;  of  Solis, 
294. 

Maracaibo,  gulf  of,  118;  city  of,  plun- 
dered,  392,  406. 

Margarita,  discovered  and  named  by 
Columbus,  79,  80,  81;  visited  by 
Nifio.  119. 

Margarite,  Pedro,  73,  74. 

Maria  de  Toledo,  Dofta.  ricequeen  of 
the  Indies,  112,  130,  251,  269. 

Maria  Enrique,  settlement  on  the  Cam- 
ino  Real,  7,  306. 

Mariato   Point,    25. 

Marigalante,  67,  69. 

Marina,  slave  girl  from  Tabasco  who 
accompanied  Cortes  as  interpreter, 
164. 

Mariner's  Compass,  35. 

Marinus  of  Tyre,  33. 

Mark,  surgeon  on  Fourth  Voyage,  iii, 
116. 

Markham,  Clements  R.,  quoted,  208,  226. 

Marmora,  termination  of  Fourth  Voy- 
age,   108. 

Maroons,  see  Cimarrones 

Marquez,  Diego,  lost  on  Guadalupe,  69. 

Marquez,  Diego,  contador,  185;  opposes 
Balboa,  206;  226. 

Martin,  Alonso.  first  Spaniard  to  sail 
upon  the  South  Sea,   173. 

Martinique,  Carib  island,  birthplace  of 
Josephine,  68.   87,   388. 

Martyr,  Peter,  160,  162,  166,  171,  an, 
213. 

Maryland,  Eastern   Shore  of,   294. 

Matachin,  on  the  Chagres,  7,  307- 

Matan,  Magellan  killed  at,  3SS. 

Matapalo,  giant  vine,  26. 

Matelotage,  among  the  buccaneers,  387. 

Mayonabex,  Cacique  on  Haiti,  62. 

Mayrionex,    Cacique,    71. 

Mazamorra,   intoxicating   drink,   330. 

Medina-Celi,  Duke  of,  friend  of  Colum- 
bus, 38- 

Medina-Sidonia,  commands  the  Invinci- 
ble Armada,  366,  367. 

Mejia,  Hernando,  welcomes  Gascm,  a6i. 

Melendez,  Pedro,  governor  of  Portobelo, 
395. 
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Menda,  Di«go»  aotmry  <m  Ponth  Vof- 
age,  TitHs  tttt  Quibian,  ioj;  X03,  xo6, 
X07,  .dangeFow  amoe  TOfage  to  Haiti, 
X09.-XXX. 

Mendes,  Rodrifp,  IdUed  for  ixmirree- 
ticm,  a8o. 

Mendosa,  Cafdinal,  "the  thtrd  Jdiif  of 
Spain",  57. 

Mendosa,  Tioerogr  of  Peru,  464. 

Menelaoi^  31. 

MeneMi,  Captain,  17,  190.  191. 

Merced,  oonyent  of,*  S78,  J79;  aalmrb 
of  Portobelo,  J89. 

Meriato,  mining  settlement  on  tlie  Sottth 
Sea.  M7a,  973. 

Meridian,  80th,  a. 

Mettizoi,  j6,  395,  S78. 

Mexico,  86,  90,  131,  164.  x88,  «ax,  ja3, 
a3o,  as6,  339>  378,  465. 

Micer  Codro,  astrologer,  so6. 

Michel  le  Basque,  flibustier  chief,  39J. 

Miel,  port  and  riTer  of,  xs,  x6. 

Milla,  Manuel,  adjutant  at  Agla,  S99. 

Millan,  Barrot  de,  a8o. 

Mindanao,  buccaneers  at,  466. 

Mines,  of  Estrdla,  4;  of  Tisingal,  4;  of 
Cana,  17,  470;  of  Remedios,  j6;  of 
Hispaniola,  7a,  7S;  9«»  X30;  of  Vera- 
gua,  xoo,  S83,  S85;  of  Cenfi,  148;  of 
Darien,  X50  et  seq.,  3J7;  of  Uema. 
a7x;  X30,  179,  S3S,  964;  of  Guaimi, 
J7a;  of  Concepdon,  153,  972,  a86;  of 
Meriato,  173;  of  Ada,  331;  379,  44i. 

"Miocene  bridge**,  3J0. 

Miraflores,  station,  10. 

Miranda,  proposition  of,  297. 

Miranda  valley,  in  Verapias,  326. 

Mislaw,  fermented  drink,  323,  481. 

Modsrford,  Thomas,  governor  of  Jamai- 
ca, favored  the  buccaneers,  393,  402, 
405*  434;  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
435.  436. 

Molina,  Alonso  de,  at  Gallo  island,  241, 
a4a. 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands,  217,  220,  361. 

Mona,  island  of,  73. 

Mofiis,  Dofia  Felipa,  married  Columbus, 
33. 

Monjar&z,  Licentiate,  disputes  the  con- 
quest of  Veragua,  270. 

Monkey  Hill,  11. 

Monkey  Point,  4. 

Monkeys,  79,  92,  335. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  19. 

Monserrate,  named  by  Columbus,  69. 

Montbars,  the  Exterminator,  391. 


Monte  Captra,  near  Portobelo,  394. 

Monte  Cristi,  71,  7a. 

Montejob  Prandsoo  de»  nrs«a  m  road  fa 
Hondnras,  309. 

Montenegro,  Gil  de^  ^sd. 

Monteainos,  the  Uatoriaa,  maf. 

Montetnma,  J03,  300;  Goaiiiii  chieltein, 
3M6. 

Montgomeiy,  James,  coancillor  of  Cile* 
donia,  477,  48J. 

MontUo  Bay;  as>  I99:  town  of  MootUo 
founded,  ^87. 

Moors,  37-40.  U,  «7»  74,  86,  89. 

Morales,  Bernardo,  403. 

Morales,  Caspar  de,  first  at  the  Pteail 
islands,  and  Bird,  183,  X93.  194. 

Morant  keys,  89. 

Morgan,  Bleary,  in  the  battle   of  OM 
Panama,  429, 

Morgan,  Edward,  40X,  43d. 

Morgan,  Henry,  buccaneer  admiral,  8; 
xa,  a  J,  a3;  classed  with  Jntins  Caesar, 
376;  senres  under  Mansfield.  393,  aoM 
as  bondsman,  40X;  chief  of  the  hao- 
caneers,  40a;  captures  Portobelo,  4041 
loota  Maracalbo  and   Gibraltar.   406; 
sham  battle  at  St  Catherine.  409;  ar> 
rives  at  San  I«orenzo,  4x3;  trip  tip  the 
Chagres  river,  4x4;  reachea  BariMwoas^ 
4x6;   i   la  savana,  4x7;    slops    over 
night  in  Cmcea,  4x8;  opposed  by  Ib> 
dians,  4x9;  his  men   feast   upon  the 
cattle,  4ao;  battle  on  the  savaaa,  44x2 
assault  and  capture  of  Old  PaiMflM, 
4a6;   returns  to  Chagre  and   escapes 
with   the  treasure,   434;   carried   pris- 
oner   to    England,    435;    knighted    by 
Charles  II.,  435;   returns  to  Jamaica 
and   prosecutes   the   buccaneers,    436; 
dies  without  issue,  437. 

Morris,  John,  in  the  battle  of  Old  Pana- 
ma, 422. 

Morrito  Point,  6. 

Mosquito  Gulf.  6. 

Mosquito    Indians,    384,    386,   44a,    453, 
468. 

Mosquito  Point,   14. 

Mosquito  Shore,  91,  393,  440. 

Mota,  Ifiigo  de  la,  308. 

Mt.  Hope,  cemetery,  11. 

Moya,  Marchioness  de,  friend  of  Colum- 
bus, 40. 

Mulatas  Islands,  14,  121,  141,  152. 

Mules,  see  Packtrains. 

Mummified  bodies,  92,  330,  333. 

Muftoz,  list  of  Europeans  left  at  Nari- 
dad,  63,  64. 
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Mufioz,  Penumdo,  friend  of  Balboa, 
204;  executed  with  him,  907,  jo8. 

MutcoTy  Company,  295. 

Mutineers,  on  Hitpaniola,  73,  74,  80; 
on  Jamaica,  no,  in. 

Mutis,  port  of,  as. 


N. 


NABoaiAS,  vassal  Indians,  329. 

Nam,  Cape.  3a. 

Naos,  port  of,  9;  island  of,  23,  281. 

Narvaez,  Panfilo  de,  138. 

Nati,  Indian  chief,  25,   194. 

Nati  Indian  Tillage  discovered  by  La 
Rua,  25,  194;  Badajoz  at,  195;  set- 
tled by  Espinosa,  228,  230;  negotiates 
with  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  270;  276, 
285,  286;  native  settlements  near, 
^87;  43*. 

Navarrete,  Martin  P.  de,  64,   116.  333. 

Navassa,  island  of,  109. 

Navidad  (the  Nativity),  first  settle- 
ment  on  Haiti,  47,  60,  63,  66;  de- 
stroyed by  natives,  71,  107. 

Navio  de  Permiso,  314. 

Navy  bay,  8,  9. 

Negroes,  13,  19,  20,  26,  74,  202,  208, 
242,  253,  a7a-278,  286,  288,  291,  380, 
386.  395,  448,  453,  462,  482,  493; 
see  also  Cimarronea. 

Nelson,  Lord,  381. 

Nevis,  discovered  by  Columbus,  70; 
birthplace  of  Hamilton,  381;  453,  468. 

New  Albion,  361, 

New  Cadiz,  79. 

New  Edinburgh,  on  Caledonia  Bay,  480; 
deserted  by  the  Scots,  488;  resettled. 
491;  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  497. 

New  Granada,  20. 

New  Laws,  of  1543,  256,  a6i. 

New  Panama,  432,  439;  see  also  Pan- 
ama, Present  City  of. 

New  Providence,  island,  469. 

New  World,  32,  50,  62,  67,  68,  74, 
107,  112,  119,  128,  131,  159,  163,  176, 
183,  200,  232,  250,  260,  378,  386,  390, 
471. 

New  York,  51,  57.  485,  489.  49*.  497- 

New-Pound-Land,  294,  301,  311;  tee 
also  Bacallaos. 

Nicarsgua.  Indian  chief,  asked  remark- 
able questions  of  the  Christians,  219- 
223. 

Nicaragua,  27;  coasted  by  Columbus,  91; 
172,  187,  206;  first  invaded  by  Divila, 
217  et  seq.;  Brus^las,  Granada,  and 
Leon  founded,  229;  C6rdoba  beheaded   I 


by  Pedrarias,  230;  Salcedo  succeeded 
by  Pedrarias,  232;  San  Juan  river 
explored,  232,  254,  260,  270,  301;  re- 
volt of  Contreras  brothers,  262. 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  called  Mar  Dulce  by 
D&vila,  220;  its  outlet  explored,  220, 
«3*,  a54,  263,  301. 

Nicholson,  Governor,  484. 

Nicoya,  Cacique,  219;  gulf  of,  199,  219, 
221,  230,  263,  451,  465. 

Nicuesa.  Diego  de.  2,  6,  13,  14  ,16, 
107,  108;  first  governor  of  Castilla 
del  Oro,  127,  129;  disputes  with 
Ojeda,  130;  aids  his  rival  at  Calamar, 
133;  lands  at  Puerto  de  Misas,  141; 
wanders  in  Veragua,  142-144;  re- 
settles Belen,  144,  145;  deserts  Belen, 
145;  driven  from  Portobelo,  146; 
founds  Nombre  de  Dios,  146;  invited 
to  Antigua,  152;  driven  from  Antigua, 
153;  death  of,  154,  158.  160.  161,  169, 
184,  194,  207,  211,  213,  250. 

Nilcos,  port  of,  284. 

Nina,  famous  caravel,  41,  45,  47,  59, 
60,  62.  63,  67.  73,  75. 

Nifio,  Andr^,  the  pilot,  goes  to  Spain 
for  Albites,  212;  with  Balboa  and 
Davila.  217;  discovers  gulf  of  Pon- 
seca,  221. 

Nifto,  Pedro  Alonso,  the  pilot,  explores 
with  Guerra,  75,  81,  118. 

*'No  Peace  Beyond  the  Line,"  389. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  12,  13,  16,  20,  21,  87; 
port  visited  by  Columbus,  95,  107; 
founded  and  named  by  Nicuesa  in 
1510,  146;  152-154;  abandoned  by 
Nicuesa's  party,  159;  160;  Badajoz 
lands  at,  194;  212;  resettled  by  Al- 
bites in  1 5 19,  213,  225,  250;  begin- 
ning of  the  Camino  Real,  213,  274, 
303;  Riot  arrives  at,  231;  Prandaco 
Pizarro  at,  243-249;  under  Goazalo 
Pizarro,  257-261;  during  Contreras 
Rebellion,  262-267;  a  poor  harbor  and 
unhealthy,  276^  308;  description  of, 
in  1575,  276;  a  den  of  thieves  and 
graveyard  of  travelers,  304;  its  re- 
moval advised,  304,  310;  described  by 
Alcedo,  308. 

Norman,  Captain,  buccaneer  command- 
ant of  San  Lorenzo,  414*  43  >• 

Norris,  John,  with  Drake  in  Portugal, 
368. 

Norsemen,  discover  America,34,  60. 

North  Sea,  2,  254,  a6o,  271,  280,  301, 
311;  see  alto  Caribbean  Sea. 

Noya,  Juan  de,  escapes  the  Indians  of 
Veragua,    105,   114. 
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Nuettra  Sefion  de  Belen,  m#  Bden. 

Nuestrm  Sefion  de  la  Antigua,  «##  An- 
tigua. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  de  las  Pahnas,  a8^ 

Nueva  Andaluda,  in-ovince  granted  to 
Ojeda,  a,  130,  131,  I4X,  147,  151,  184; 
see  also  Urabi. 

Nueva  Isabella,  80. 

Nueva  Jaen,  J34. 

Nueva  Lisboa  ,in  Cod^  aSB,  J89. 

Nueva  Segovia,  391. 

Nufiez,  Alonso,  alcalde  mayor,  145. 

Nutibara,  Indian  chief,  250. 

O. 

OjSDA,  Alonao  de,  a,  16;  with  Columbus 
on  Second  Voyage,  67,  69,  7a;  cap- 
tures Caonab6,  75;  79,  107;  makes 
voyage  to  Paria,  iiy-xao;  starts  first 
settlement  on  the  mainland,  127,  129; 
appointed  governor  of  Nueva  Anda- 
lucia,  130;  fight  at  Turbaoo,  133; 
founds  San  Sebastian  in  Urabi,  134; 
wrecked  on  Cuba,  137;  dies  in  Santo 
Domingo,  139;  Ui,  X4^.  151,  iS7t  XS9. 
184,  x86,  236,  249. 

Ola,  Indian  village,  276,  287. 

Olancho  valley,  231. 

Olano,  Lope  de,  captain  general  to  Ni- 
cuesa,  6,  28,  131;  in  the  Rio  Chagre^ 
144;  resettles  Belen,  145;  in  chains  at 
Nombre  de  Dios»  152;  favor^  by 
Balboa,  159. 

Old  Panama  (Panama  Viejo),  sss  Pan- 
ama, Old  City  of. 

Old  Providence,  island,  5. 

Olid,  Cristobal  de,  sent  out  by  Cortes, 
222,  301. 

Oliver,  Jack,  incites  a  riot,  20. 

Ordaz,  Diego,  138. 

Orinoco,  river,  78,  80,  n8,  119. 

Orop^ndolas,  2R9. 

OppenheJmer,  Franz,  quoted,  380,  385. 

Ortega,  Juan  de,  sent  after  Oxenham, 
351;  recovers  the  treasure,  352. 

Osorio,  Pedro  G.,  governor  of  Veragua, 
286,  330. 

Otoque,  isle  of,  276,  448. 

Ovando,  Nicolas  de,  governor  of  His- 
paniola,  refuses  to  aid  Columbus,  82, 
87,  88:  110,  III,  129;  relieved  by 
Diego  Colon,   130. 

Oviedo  y  Valdfe,  Gonzalo  F.  de  first 
chronicler  of  the  Indies,  20,  143,  157, 
160,  181,  184,  185,  186,  189,  191,  I93> 
203,  208,  211,  214,  215,  228,  231,  233, 
237i  244,  247  248,  252,  284,  309.  3^7. 
329>  333*  335- 


Oxenham,  J<din»   aatls   wiA   Drahe^  ty. 

343*  at  Nombre  de    Dioa.   345.  3$*; 

crosses  the  Istluntw   to   snlf  of 

Miguel,  35z;  first  BngJMh 

to  invade  the  Sooth  ^eaw  35x;  ] 

by  Ortega,  35a;  capture  and  . 

at  Liina,  3S3*  360;   his  gaam 

by  Barker,  395;  «8o,  485. 
Ozama,  river,  80,  87. 


PACRgcA,  island  of.  aea-fi^ht  near,  464. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship   Co.,    11. 

Pacific  Ocean,  a,  4,  15.  »7.  3«»  lyo^  i«i, 
aao,  239,  ad4;  ses  almo  Sooth  Sea. 

Pack-trfms,    or    r6cuas,    az,    ^64,    314, 
350*  3S6.  4^7- 

Pacora,i9a,  a8i. 

Palados,  Diego  G.  de,  309. 

Palenque,  7,  14. 

Palomino,  Rodrigo  A.,  loyal  to  i^tt^tHwr 
iaa-ia4. 

Palos,  town  of,  39»  40,  41.  45»  63,  119. 

Panama,  Aborigines  of,  3x9  #f  seq,;  t9t 
also  Panama,  Indians  of. 

Panama,  Animals  of,  333-33^. 

Panama,  Bay  of.  ao,  ^i,  ^4.  ao6,   »$, 

*  439  •*  Wff. 

Panama,  Canal  of,  9»  >o,  19,  J93  et  seq,; 
SOS  also  Canal  Routes  and  Projects; 
Interoceanic  Routes  and  Trafic; 
Chagres  River. 

Panama,  Congress  of,  19. 

Panama,  Governors  of,  508-5 xy. 

Panama,  Gulf  of,  17.  18,  a4,  173,  175, 
462,  464. 

Panama,  Indians  of,  319  et  ssq.;  Cunas. 
Dariens,  and  San  Bias,  14,  15,  321; 
Guaimis  or  Cocl^s,  323;  Bngabas, 
Dorasques,  324  Guaimis,  Valientes, 
and  Cricamolas,  5,  6,  32s;  of  Urabi, 
330;  had  forgotten  their  own  lan- 
g^uage,  281;  tribes  of  Chiriqui  and 
Veragua,  287;  see  alto  Aborigines  of 
the  Isthmus. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  geography  and 
orography,  i,  2,  3,  4,  8,  14,  23,  33; 
western  half  discovered  by  Columbus, 
85*  93»  97'*  first  settlement  at  Belen, 
98-107;  eastern  half  discovered  by 
Bastidas,  117,  121,  128;  Nicuesa  at 
Belen  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  141,  144, 
146;  Encisco  and  Balboa  at  Darien, 
150,  160;  first  crossed  by  Balboa,  170, 
172,  174;  subjugation  of,  under  Pe^ 
drarias,  183-200;  the  Spaniards  move 
south  to  Panama  Bay,  225 ;  Nicaragua 
and  Peru  discovered  from,  217,  235; 
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rebellious  attempU  to  control,  247, 
257,  262;  a  strait  sought  at,  and 
early  efforts  for  canal,  293.  294,  303; 
the  summit  of  the  world,  and  portal 
of  the  South  Sea,  304.  308;  aborigines 
of,  319  et  seq.;  raided  by  Drake,  346, 
356,  370;  ravaged  by  privateers  and 
buccaneers,  394.  396;  crossed  and 
robbed  by  Morgan,  401  et  seq.;  the 
buccaneers  march  over,  to  the  South 
Sea,  439  et  seq.;  the  ScoU  colonize 
Darien,  471  et  stq.;  governors  of,  508- 
517;  see  also  Castilla  del  Oro;  Da- 
rien: Veragua. 

Panama,  "Massacre"  of,  20. 

Panama.  Old  City  of,  7.  8.  X3,  i8,  20, 
21,  22,  24;  Indian  fishing  hamlet,  191; 
Guzman  and  Albites  arrive  at,  192; 
post  esublished  by  Espinosa,  198, 
200,  208;  abandoned  by  Hernan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  200,  212;  founded  by 
Pedrarias,  211,  212,  213,  change  of 
capital  opDosed  bv  Oviedo,  214;  Gil 
Gongalez  at,  218,  221;  given  a  coa^ 
of -arms,  225;  first  regidores  of,  226; 
early  expeditions  from,  227-229;  Pe- 
drarias sails  from,  for  Nicaragua,  230; 
arrival  of  governor  Rios  at,  231;  Id- 
dian  slave  market  at,  232;  discovery 
and  conquest  of  Peru  from,  235  et 
seq.;  Royal  Audience  at,  247,  273, 
280;  pillaged  by  Bachicao.  258;  held 
by  Hinojosa,  259;  taken  by  Con- 
treras,  265;  Bermejo  defeated  at,  266; 
harassed  by  Cimarrones,  274,  275, 
280;  hospital,  cathedral,  and  convents, 
^74,  275,  279;  descriptions  of,  273-281, 
425;  port  of,  276,  280,  281;  revenues 
of,  274,  280;  prices  of  provisions,  282; 
climate  and  diseases  of,  282,  286; 
snakes  at,  283,  336;  roadways  to, 
improved,  302-307;  portal  of  the 
South  Sea,  308;  citizens  of,  vote  not 
to  move,  308;  plate-fleet  arrives  at, 
313;  viewed  by  Drake,  353,  Baaker- 
ville  fails  to  reach,  371;  assault  and 
capture  of,  by  Morgan,  421-426;  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  426.  427,  428,  43S: 
rebuilt  on  a  new  site,  432. 

Panama,  Present  City  of,  port  of  the 
south  coast,  7,  8;  during  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fever,  8,  20;  founded  in 
1674,  18,  432;  description  of,  18,  19, 
24*  439;  walls  and  fortifications  of, 
18,  440;  independence  declared  at,  18, 
19;  first  pan-american  congress  in, 
19;  the  Illinois  affair,  20;  inhabitanta 


of,  26;  threatened  by  Vernon  and 
Anson,  399;  blockaded  by  the  bucca- 
neers, 446,  447;  in  the  time  of  the 
Scots,  483,  496. 

Panama,  Railroad  of,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 
10,   II,  26,   198. 

Panama,  Republic  of,  limits  of,  like 
the  Isthmus,  i;  formerly  a  state  of 
Colombia,  3;  extent  and  area  of,  3; 
boundary  with  Coftta  Rica,  4,  27; 
with  Colombia,  15,  16;  declares  inde- 
pendence of  Colombia,  19;  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  19. 

Panama,  Straits  of,  294. 

Panciaco,  Indian  chief,  gives  Balboa 
first  information  of  the  South  Sea, 
and  of  Peru,  162;  169,  177,  179,  184, 
189,   191,  235. 

Paria,  first  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent reached  by  Columbus,  78  et 
seq.;   117-120,  128. 

Paria,    Indian   village,   287. 

Parima,   lake,    149. 

Paris,  Indian  chief,  24;  defeats  Bada- 
joz,  195;  198,  211,  212:  dies  in  bed» 
213;  3«9- 

Partta,   24,    25. 

Parker,  William,  privateer,  sacks  Por- 
tobelo,  12,  280,  288,  395;  departs  for 
home,  396;  see  also  Plan  of  Puerto 
Bello. 

Pasamonte,  treasurer  at  Santo  Domin- 
go, favor  purchased  by  Balboa,  159, 
167,   169. 

Paterson,  William,  promotes  the  Darien 
Colony,  15,  297,  462,  471;  lives  in  the 
West  Indies,  472;  seeks  to  hold  the 
doors  of  the  seas  and  the  keys  of  the 
universe,  473;  sails  with  the  colony, 
478;  returns  to  Scotland,  489. 

Pawawas,  320,  460. 

Payta,  buccaneers  at,  467. 

Paz,  Martin  de,  at  Gallo  island,  241. 

Pearl  Coast,  79,  81,   117,   128. 

Pearl  Islands,  in  the  gulf  of  Pananu, 
17,  24;  discovered  by  Balboa,  176; 
first  invaded  by  Morales  and  Pizarro, 
193;  Balboa  at,  203,  205;  218.  236;  of 
Venezuela,  79,  81;  276,  446,  462. 
Pearls,  73,  117.  ii9»  1*1.  122,  175,  177, 

187,  193,  325. 
Peccary,    9a.    I49.    ^89.    33©,   334.    383, 

457.  459. 
Pedrarias  (Pedro  Arias  de  Avila),  gor- 
emor    of    Castilla    del    Oro,    15,    17, 
20,  183,  184:  with  diattngutshed  com- 
pany, sails  for  Darien,  185;  lands  at 
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$aiilm  Marts,  186;  wdooaied  by  Bal- 
boa to  Aatigiia,  187;  Marti  a  line  of 
Poiti  to  the  South  Soa,  189;  killa  off 
the  natiTes,  189  #»  s€q.;  enviout  of 
Balboa,  193;  founds  Ada,  196;  pros> 
eciites  Bslbos,  i88»  soi;  sf  #19.;  hues 
Balboa  to  Ada,  S05;  tries  and  be- 
heads Balboa,  so6-so8;  formally  es- 
tablishes dty  of  Panama,  sis,  ss$; 
buries  Sosa,  S14;  refuses  to  aid  DaT- 
ila,  2x8;  sends  C6rdoba  to  seize 
Nicaragua,  »a$,  ss9;  took  no  |>art  in 
quest  for  Peru,  sjo,  S36,  437t  <44; 
sails  from  Panama  for  Nicaragua, 
a3o;  dies  at  Leon,  S33;  grandsons 
of,  head  a  rebellion,  S6S-J67. 

Pedregsl,  j6,  199* 

Pedro,  chief  of  the  Cimarrones,  35^* 
357. 

Pedro,  chief  of  the  Dariens,  470,  481, 
483.  494.  49S' 

Pelican,  358;  #«e  also  Goldtn  Hind, 

Pefts,  Cristobal  de,  fails  to  settle  the 
duchj  of  Veragua,  S70. 

Pefialosa,  cruel  to  the  Indians,  193,  194. 

Pennicuik,  Robert,  councillor  of  Cale- 
donia, 477.  481,  489. 

Pennon,  97,  98. 

Penonom^,   24*   '5.   <95»   ^7* 

Pequeni,  town  and  rirer,  7,  307. 

Peralta,   Cristoval  de,  241. 

Peraza,  Vicente  de,  bishop  of  Panama, 
20,  226,  248. 

Perestrello,  Bsrtolommeo,  navigator,  33. 

Perez  de  Marchena,  Juan  prior  of  La 
Rabida,    39. 

Perez,  Rodrigo,  friend  of  Balboa,  203, 
208,    214. 

Perico,  island,  23,  24,  276,  281,  447. 

Perico  ligero,   330,  333;  see  clso  Sloth. 

Peru,  21,  23,  68,  131;  first  intimation 
of,  by  '  Panciaco,  162;  second  an- 
nouncement of,  by  Tumaco,  176;  Bal- 
boa the  logical  pacificator  of  187,  208, 
209;  227,  230,  233;  the  quest  for, 
235,  et  seq.;  contract  for  subjugation 
of,,  by  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Luque, 
238;  robbed  by  Drake,  359,  360;  har- 
assed by  the  Buccaneers,  450,  451, 
462,  467. 

Pcs6,  25. 

Peso  de  echo   reales,  387. 

Petit  Goaves,  388,  484. 

Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  8,  12,  13, 
154.  310,  313.  340,  362,  372. 

Philipina,  settlement  on  the  South  Sea, 
272,  273,  287. 


Philippine  Islands,  M49,  36s. 

PhiUps,   Miles,  gets   bMk    to 
341. 

Pieoes^f-dght,  38a,   3«7,    45a. 

Piedra  pintada.  In  Chiriqtsi,   3x5. 

Piedrahita,  Lueas  P.  de^  bishop  of  ] 
ma,  448,  51J. 

Pierre  l^  Grand,  wise  hnnmnccr^  j^sl 

Pike,  Robert,  drunk  and  diaottlerty,  JSC 

Pimients,  Juan  D.,  goreraor  off  Cteti- 
gena,  drives  the  Scots  from  OV 
donia  Bay,  496,  497. 

Pineda,  Alonso  A.  de,  looked  lor  s 
strait,  307. 

Knes,  or  Piftos,  island,   S4,    15,  344. 

Pinkerton,  Rohm,  councillor  of  Qde- 
donia,  477,  479.  48a. 

Ptnla,  caravd  of  Columbus*  41,  45.  47^ 
56,  57.  59.  6x,  62,  63. 

Pinzon,  Martin  A.,  sini»-owner  sad 
backer  of  Columbus,  39,  40;  «!*■— *tti- 
der  of  the  Pmta,  41,  45,  47,  4a;  ^^ 
61,  63. 

Pinzon,  Vicente  Y.',  vohinteered  to  go 
with  Columbus,  41;  captain  of  the 
Nina  on  Pirst  Voyage,  45,  48;  j,. 
discovers  Brazil,  81,  8a,  119;  ^Bi^ulai 
▼oyage  of,  86,  90,  zxi. 

Pittzon-Vespttcd-Solis-I^edesins  Voysgs 
(1497).  90. 

Pirsrsylos,  33s. 

Pirates,  ax,  22,  3x0^  37S»  3«a»  jSp,  411; 
see  also  Buccaneers. 

Pirre,  mountain,  17. 

Pisa,  Alonso  de,  252,  235,  as«. 

Pitcher,  William,  359. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  13,  16,  21,  23,  68; 
with  Ojeda  at  San  Sebastian,  131,  137, 
146,  247;  under  Balboa  in  Darien, 
151.  160,  173,  181;  hears  of  Peru« 
162,  176;  187,  192,  203;  arrests  Bal- 
boa 205,  206;  227,  230;  of  ignoble 
birth,  23s;  first  expedition  for  Peru, 
236;  contract  with  Almagro  and 
tfUque,  237;  second  expedition,  238; 
at  Gallo  island,  241;  capitulation 
with  the  Crown,  243;  third  and  suc> 
cessful  attempt  to  conquer  Peru,  244; 
assassinated,  257. 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  ablest  of  the  brothers, 
244,  257;  sends  Bachicao  and  Hhio- 
josa  to  seize  the  Isthmus,  258-261; 
defeat  of,  and  execution  by  Gasca, 
257,  262. 

Pizarro,  Hernando,  244,  257. 

Plantains,  282,  417. 

Plate,  river  of,  294,  358,  359.  378; 
island  of,  450,  451,  453. 
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PUte-fleet,  s^e  Galeones. 
Pliny,  belief   of,   33. 
PocoroM,    Cacique,    14,    107,    178,    179; 
captures    Santa   Cruz,    191,    192,    196, 

197,  3*7. 

Pointis,  M.  de,  376,  468. 

Poisoned  arrows,  132-137,  147-150,  160, 
186,  190,  196,  237,  248,  331,  364. 

Polo,  Marco,  travels  of,  33,  47,  49,  50, 
62,  69,  71,  79,  81,  85,  92. 

Ponca,  Indian  chief,  14,  161,  170,  179, 
189. 

Poncra,  Indian  chief,  177. 

Ponte  J  Llerena,  Pedro,  president  of 
Panama,  466,   512. 

Porque,  cacique  of  Quarequ4,  171. 

Porras,  Diego  de,  notary  on  Fourth 
Voyage,  92;  heads  a  mutiny,  no,  114. 

Porras,  Francisco  de  mutinies  on  Jamai- 
ca,  no.   III,   114. 

Port   Drake,   California,    361. 

Port  Morant,   Jamaica,  89,  498. 

Port   Pheasant,   Drake  at,    343,   344. 

Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  headquarters  of 
the  English  buccaneers,  377,  383,  388, 
397,   407.  437.  489. 

Port  Scrivan,  14,  396;  see  also  Puerto 
del  Retrete. 

Port  St  Julian,  358. 

Portobelo  (San  Felipe  de),  or  Puerto 
Bello,  3,  7,  8,  II,  12,  21;  discovered 
and  named  by  Columbus,  in  1502, 
95-98;  the  Biscaina  abandoned  in, 
107;  Bastidas  reached  near,  in  1501, 
108,  121;  Nicuesa  lost  twenty  men  at, 
in  1 5 10,  145,  146,  280,  284;  populated 
in  1597,  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  288, 
310;  description  of,  288,  314,  393, 
402;  had  four  suburbs,  289;  climate 
of,  289,  313.  314,  393;  "the  best  har- 
bor in  all  the  Indies",  290;  defenses 
of,  290,  372,  394,  398,  402;  entrepot 
of  norlh  coast  and  terminus  of  Ca- 
raino  Real.  306.  307,  314;  had  but 
ten  houses  in  1586.  310;  arrival  of  the 
galleons  and  annual  fair  at,  313,  314; 
occupied  by  Drake,  37 1 ;  Drake  buried 
off,  372,  373;  tiempo  muerto  at,  394; 
taken  by  Parker,  395;  governors  of, 
395>  398.  403;  held  and  looted  by 
Coxon  and  tra  Sound,  397,  440;  cap- 
tured by  Vernon,  397,  398;  bombard- 
ed by  Kinhills,  399;  forts  of,  rebuilt, 
399.  439:  taken  and  robbed  by  Mor- 
gan, 404;  declines  to  ransom  San 
Lorenzo,  434;  negroes  at,  trouble- 
some, 291,  482;  Scots;  urged  to  go 
against,  487,  493. 


Portugal,  30  ei  seq.;  74,  118,  177,  184, 
365,   377,   380. 

Posts,  line  of,  from  sea  to  sea,  189,  190, 
19I1  1961  300,  212,  213. 

Prescott,  W.  H.,  237,  238,  240,  243. 
299. 

Prince,  English,  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Tierra  Firme,  426,  428. 

Prince  Henry,  of  Portugal,  the  Naviga- 
tor,  31,   3^. 

Prince,  Lieut- Col.,  in  the  battle  of  Old 
Panama,    422. 

Prince  Maurice,  403. 

Privateers,  21,  276,  309,  375,  389,  394; 
set  also  Buccaneers. 

Protestants,  arrayed  against  Spaniard*;. 
375. 

Ptolemy,  geographer,  33,  80. 

Pueblo  de  Indios,   307. 

Pueblo  Nuevo,  tee  Remedies. 

Pueblo  Rio  Chico,  see  Alanje. 

Puente,  Alonso  de  la,  treasurer  of  Cas- 
tilla  del  Oro,  185,  226;  oppoaet  Bal- 
boa, 205  206. 

Puerto  Bello,  see  Portobelo. 

Puerto  Carreto,   15,  479. 

Puerto  Cortez,  222. 

Puerto  de  Caballos,  309. 

Puerto  de  Misas,  14,   141,  144. 

Puerto  de  Naos,  see  Limon  Bay. 

Puerto  del  Hambre,  Pizarro  at,  236. 

Puerto  del  Retrete  (Escribanos),  Port 
Scrivan  of  buccaneer  history,  14,  95; 
see  also  El  Retrete. 

Puerto  Escoc^  15  see  also  Caledonia 
Bay. 

Puerto  Gordo,  97. 

Puerto  Limon,  93. 

Puerto   Plata,   71,   72. 

Puerto  Principe,  Cuba,  402. 

Puerto  Rico  (San  Juan  Bautista),  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  65,  67,  69,  70, 
87,  124,  170,  375. 

Punta  Burica,  26,  27,  200  465. 

Punta  Mala,   24,  25,  463. 

Punta   Manzanilla,    12,   117.    121,  213. 

Punta  Mariato,  25. 

Punta   Mona,   4,   27. 

Punta  Moaquito,   14,   108,   121,   161. 

Punta  San  Bias,  14.  107,  121. 


OuAORUPtot,   no   large   domestic,   found 

in  New  VVorid,  176. 
Quarequi,    Indian    province    Yiaited    by 

Balboa.  171.  i73,  208. 
Quebec,  fall  of,  383. 
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Qucbi,  tenn  for  chief,  319. 

Queen's  Gardenia  Mmth  coMt  of  Cobit 

89,  109. 
Qneredo,  Pray  Juan  de,  first  hUhop  of 

Darien,  185,  188,  190,  Z93f  «oi,  J07, 

aiu 
Quiluaii,  The,  chief  of  the  lodiaiia  of 

Veragua,  6,  98,  99,  captured  bgr  the 

Spaniards,    102;   escapes   from   Juan 

Sanchex,  103;  drives  Don  Bartokmi^ 

from  Belen,  104,  105,  zzi,  144,  jj8; 

2sa,  319. 
Qoibio,  f  ##  Qnibian. 
Qoibo,    bttocaneers  at,    448,    450,    46Si 

s##  alto  Coiba. 
Qnifiones,  Pedro  R.  de,  president  of  the 

Audienda,  s8o. 
Quintana,  quoted,  60^  125,  z6j. 
QuintaniUa,  friend  of  Cohamhu%  37*  40* 
Qttintero  (and  Rascon),  owners  «f  the 

Pints,  41* 
Quito,  ci^  of,  S57. 


RAbida,  Santa  Maria  de  la,  Prandscan 

Monastery,  befriended  Columbus,  39- 

41. 
Raleigh,  Walter,  3^  368. 
Rancheria,  town,  370,  395,  407. 
Rascon  (snd  Qttintero)  wtth  Columbos 

on  Pirst  Voyage,  41. 
Raspadura  canal,  J96. 
Reuse,  Captain,  with  Drake,  344f  347* 
Raynal,  Abb*,  376,  390- 
Realejo,   sea-coast  town   of  Nicaragua, 

263. 
Rebellion,   on   the  Isthmus,   2S7'267. 
Recuas,  see  Pack-trains 
Redonda  island,  70. 
Reef-rock,  at  Portobelo,  390. 
Regidores,  21,  226;  see  also  Glossary. 
Remedios,  town  of,  26,  287. 
Repartimicnto,   157,   185,  271,  272,  284, 

see  also  Glossary. 
Requerimiento,    EI,    132,    148,    x86;   tee 

also   Appendix. 
Requisition,  The,  see  Requerimiento. 
Restrepo,    Vicente,    quoted,    458. 
Reta,    Miguel    S.    de    la,    sent    to    the 

Duke  of  Veragua,  270. 
Retez,    Francisco    M.    de,    governor    of 

Portobelo,  398. 
Retrete.  see  Escribanos. 
Rey,  island,  17,  281. 
Reyes,  Los,  118. 

Ria  Lexa,  465,  466;  tee  also  Realejo. 
Ribas,  Miguel  J.  de,  226. 


Ribaut,  Jean  ,strait-aedEer,  mgs,  996, 

Ribera,  Doctor,  a6o. 

Ribera,  Nicdaa  de,  adherent  of  FSaarra^ 

'33>  «37*  Ml. 
Ribero,  Diego  de,  i4«-i44»   «xs> 
Ringrose,  Basil,  buccaneer   and   writer, 

44^  44^  449,  453;   lolled  at  SaalB 

Pecaque,  465t  4B6. 
Rio  Chagre,  «##  Chagrca  River. 
Rio  de  la  Eatrella,  4,  aSs,  api,  a^a. 
Rio  del  Desastrsb  9>. 
Rio  Prandsco,  35^  357. 
Rio  Grande^  Psnama,  197. 
Rio  Hacha,  town  of  120,  338,  370^  407. 
Rios,   Gutierres  de  loe,    231. 
Rios,   Pedro  de  los,  goveiuor   of  0» 

tiUa  del  Oro,  succeeds  Pedrarias^  ajC 

J30,  J3Z,  a47>  a83;  sends  Soma  and 

Corso  to  explore  the   Chacre%   30a;, 

508. 
Ritiug   Sun,   sails   from    Scotland    for 

Darien,    491;    wrecked    at    Cbarie»> 

Town,  498. 
Robertson,  WilEam,  historian,  jjS. 
Rdbenral,    Sieur   de,    explored    in    the 

north,  993. 
Robinson,  Tracy,  a. 
Roblea,  Doctor  Prandsco,  sends  Bada> 

Jos  to  the  Rio  San  Joan,  as4*  *S9l 

oidor  of  the  Audienda,  a7o;  tovenMr 

of  Panama,  301,  309. 
Roo^e-la-Roche,  first  chief  of  tlM  flibaa- 

tiers,  39a. 
Rocha,  I«uis  de  la,  226, 
Rodney,  Admiral,  whips  De  Grasse,  <8L 
Rodrigo  de  Triana,  first  to  see  land,  47. 
Rojas,   Gabriel  de,   post  commander  at 

Acta,  196,  201;  conquistador  in  Nica> 

ragua,    229,    231;    explores    the    Saa 

Juan  river,  232,  254. 
Roldan,     Francisco,    alcalde    mayor    of 

Hispaniola,  rebellion  of,  80,  88,  xio. 
Rose,   Hugh,   journal  quoted,  479-482. 
Rose,    Jean,    flibustier   chief,    396,    463, 

46s. 
Rua,  Alonso  P.  de  la«  hunts  Nati,  25, 

194;  loses  his  life,  195. 
Ruiz,  Bartolom^,  pilot  to  Peru,  239-243. 
Runnels,  Ran,  8. 

S. 

Saavedra,  lieutenant  of  Cort^  230-232. 

Saba,  island,  70. 

Sabana   River    (Rio   Balsas),    177,    2oa> 

204,  218. 
Sacativa,     Indian     chief,     defeats     the 

Spaniards,   189. 
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St  Andrew,  fort  at  New  Edintrargh, 
480. 

St.  Ann's  bay,   109. 

St  Auguttine,  cape,  119;  post  in  Flor- 
ida. 364.  391. 

St  Christopher*!  Hill,  J79. 

St.  Eustacio,  island,  70. 

St  James,  appears,  66,  240,  249,  350. 

St.  John,  island,  70. 

St  Kitt's  (St.  Christopher),  first  foot- 
hold  of  the  English  in  West  Indies, 
70;  French  and  English  on,  363,  381, 
468. 

St  Martin,  island,  70. 

St.  Philip,  Portuguese  carrack,  365. 

St  Thomas,  island,  70. 

Sala,  Ignacio  de,  governor  of  Cartagena, 
399. 

Salaya,  Hernando  de,  suspicious  death 
of,   326. 

Salaya,  Sancho  de,  alcalde  mayor,  20S, 
214. 

Salcedo,  Diego  I<.  de,  governor  of  Hon- 
duras, 2ag,  232. 

Salguero,  Rodrigo,  in  rebellion,  262; 
killed  at  Old  Panama,  266. 

Salmeron,  Juan  de,  alcalde  mayor,  228, 
231. 

Saludo,  Francisco,  abandons  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Chagres,  4x9. 

Salvatierra,  Hispaniola,  157,  158. 

Samani,  bay  of,  61,  71. 

Samballas,  14,  396,  441,  tee  also  San 
Bias. 

San  Bias,  point  of,  14;  bay  of,  14  298, 
317;  Indians  of,  14,  321;  islands  of, 
357,  396,  441. 

San  Felipe,  fort  at  Portobelo,  X2,  290, 
394-398. 

San  Felix,  town,  26*.  Indian  village,  287. 

San    Francisco,   cape  of,   360. 

San  Geroniroo.  port,  272. 

San  Juan,  pueblo  on  the  overland  road, 
7t  307;  river  of,  7,  307. 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  92,  93,  371. 

San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  369. 

San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  296,  339,  366;  se9 
aleo  Vera  Cruz. 

San  Juan  River  (El  Desaguadero), 
visited  by  Columbus,  92,  93:  examined 
by  D&vila,  220,  221,  229;  explored  by 
Estete  and  Rojas,  231,  232;  descended 
by  Machuca  and  Calero,  254,  301; 
navigation  of,  256,  260,  301;  as  site 
for  canal,   297.   301,  312.   317. 

San  Lorenzo,  castle  at  mouth  of  Cha- 
gres river,  8,  28;  erected  by  Antonelli, 


29>t  310;  captured  by  Vernon,  398; 
rebuilt  by  Sala,  399;  taken  by  Brad- 
ley, 412;  demolished  by  Morgan,  434; 
Mina  imprisoned  in,  512. 

San  Lorenzo,  town  of,  26. 

San  Miguel,  gulf  of,  i,  2,  16,  17,  24, 
discovered  by  Balboa,  173-175;  visited 
by  Morales,  194;  navigated  by  Balboa, 
202  et  seq.;  explored  by  Andagoya, 
226;  invaded  by  the  buccaneers,  441, 
446,  45  If  453.  463;  oldest  trans-isth- 
mian route,  474,  487,  488. 

San  Nicolas,  bay  and  cape,  57. 

San   Pablo,   Indian  village,   287. 

San  Pedro,  Indian  village.  287. 

San  Roman,  Father,  212. 

San  Rosario,  plate-ship,  452. 

San  Salvador,  first  land  discovered  by 
Columbus,  48,  49;  see  also  Guanahani; 
Watling    Island; 

San  Sebastian,  in  Urabi.  16:  third 
attempt  at  settlement  on  the  Tierra- 
firme,  134;  Ojcda  wounded  at  135; 
driven  out  by  the  Indians,  136,  137; 
Encisco  and  Balboa  at,  149;  deserted 
by  the  Spaniards,  150,  151,  159,  237, 
^49. 

Sanabria,   alcalde    in    Veragua,    253. 

Sanchez,  Juan,  allows  the  (}uibian  to 
escape,  103;  killed  on  Jamaica,  iii; 
113. 

Sanchez,  Spanish  sea  captain,  34. 

Santa  Catarina,  or  Old  Providence,  is- 
land taken  by  the  buccaneers,  392;  re- 
taken by  the  Spaniards,  393,  511;  re- 
captured by  the  buccaneers,  409,  434, 
469. 

Santa  Cruz,  island,  70,  87.   130. 

Santa  Cruz.  (Bahia  Honda),  first  at- 
tempt of  Spaniards  to  populate  main- 
land of  America,  129,  134. 

Santa  Cruz,  initial  post,  captured  by 
Pocorosa,    14.    141,    189.    191,    196. 

Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Chagres,  307,  417. 

Santa  Fe,  founded  by  Vasquez,  25,  271, 
273.  286,  287. 

Santa  Gloria,  port   109-111. 

Santa  Maria,  flagship  of  Columbus  on 
First  Voyage,  41,  45.  57;  wrecked  on 
Haiti,  59;  used  to  build  Navidad,  60. 

Santa  Maria,  town  on  the  Tuira  river, 
16,  17.  23;  raided  by  the  buccaneerb^ 
441,  445;  threatens  New  Edinburgh, 
483.  487,  496. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien, 
2cr  Antigua. 

Santa  Marta,  discovered  and  founded  by 
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BMtsdaa,    is^-iss,    H^;    CohnottrM 

tad  PedrariBS  at»  t86;  Pliarro  at,  J44; 

Gmcs  at,  a6i;  bnnit  by  J^nkit,  M3» 

370* 
Suitaaget,  I^iiis  de^  awiirtad  Coiumlm^ 

40>  63. 
Santiago,  86,  88,  105,  xo6,  1x4. 
Santiago,  Cnba*  33attidaa  diea  in,  XJ4- 
Saatiago,  town  In  Veracaaa,  as. 
Santiago,  Indian  yillage,  287. 
Santiago  del  Prindpe,  peopled  bgr  Qm- 

arronet,  agu 
Santo  Domingo,  island  of,  «##  Hlqwn- 

iola. 
Santo  Domingo,  city  of,  80,  87,  88,  X07- 

XXI,  xax,  xaa,  iu»  i>9,  U^  I47t  S59» 

167,  x8o,  axx,  ja9*  *$^' 
Santoa,  I«a  Villa  de,  14.  a5»  >77*  ^87. 
Saona,  islet  of,  88. 

Sarabia,  Juan  de»  writes  doggerel,  440. 
Sargasso  Sea,  46,  69. 
Sasardi  Point,  15. 
Sauce,  Juan  de,  sx8. 
Savannas,  4,  «^  41 7,  4si* 
Sawkins,  Richard,  buccaneer  chief,  387, 

431.   44x»   445-448;  killed  at  PueMo 

Nuero,  449* 
Scflly  Isles,  357,  395- 
Scott,  I<ewis,  first  prirateer  to  loot  »• 

shore,  391* 
Scruggs,  William  !«.,  quoted,  9*  xo. 
Searles,  Captain,  at  Taboga,  4«9* 
Selfridge,  Thomas  O.,  reports  on  Dar- 

ien,  a97. 
Segovia,  buccaneers  in,  467. 
Sema,    Hernando    de    la,    explores   the 

Chagres  river,  28,  302. 
Serrano,     Cristobal,     brings     reinforce^ 

ments  to  Balboa,  168. 
Serrano,  Juan,  famous  pilot,  185. 
Sharp,  Bartholomew,  buccaneer  comman> 

der,  in  the  Caribbean,  396,  414,  426, 

434;  in  the  South  Sea,  441,  444*  447* 

452;  acquitted  of  piracy,  453,  486. 
Siguera,  Juan  L.  de,  governor  of  Vera- 

gua,  286. 
Silva,  Nuno  da,  the  pilot,  358. 
Simeroons,  see  Cimarrones. 
Simon,  Fray  Pedro,   249. 
Simon,  I«e  Sieur,  391. 
Sixola   river,   4,   27, 
Slavery,  in  Spain,  74;  see  also  Indians; 

Negroes; 
Sloth,  290,  330,  333. 
Smith,  John,  looks  for  strait,  295. 
Smuggling,  380. 


.  ii83»  Jllb  4fli5^ 

Sdlis,  Juan  dc^  06,  90  ^94. 

S<rfoauNi'8  mfnea.  In  Veracoi 

Soni,  tows  In  proviaoe  ef  Vc 

Soria  I^ttce^    DoaJiig^     dm, 
island,  a4t. 

Soaa,  Jim  dew  prieatw  agi.  as4. 

Soaa,  Iiope  dew  «ovemor  of  CMtti  ii 
Oro,  J03,  sxx»  ai3»  ai4,  axy,  as|b 

Soto,  Hernando  de,  at  I>nnen»  i8!|^  jsf; 
in  Nkaragna,  Ma,  «#  j»«. 

Sotomajor,  Alonao  de^  gnFcinuf  sC 
Panama,  s86,  509,  5x0. 

South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  a,  tf,  jx, 
a6;  first  news  of,  tgy  Amciaeow  >^ 
discovered  by  Balboa,  xyai  fiiit  aail- 
gated  bf  Martin,  173;  tSo,  ^^^^  ^n^ 
J29,  169,  079;  waterway  to^  fooad  Ir 
Magellan,  300;  foQowod  1^^  t,oaisi, 
Drake,  and  others  300^  3S9W  j69S 
held  Inviolate  by  S|iain,  3x3,  399^ 
420,  43s;  raided  bj  tho  bnccanaai^ 
439;  greatest  and  richeat  aide  off  the 
world,  473. 

South  Sea  Company,  398, 

Spanish  Main,  34^,  343,  34^  39i;  M» 
aUo  Tierra  Firme. 

Sphericity  of  the  IQar^  34,  37,  4a,  47. 

Spke  Islands,  3X>  33*  4^  54,  M^  8iw 
86,  X84,  ax7. 

Springer's  Key,  X4. 

Squier,  S.  G.,  sop,  230. 

Stephexis,  John  I,.,  a  fonndar  off  the 
Panama  Sailroad,  xo. 

Strabo,  held  Atlantic  extended  to  eas^ 
em  shores  of  Asia,  33. 

Strain,  Isaac  G.,  seeks  a  canal  route,  10, 
15.  488. 

Strait,  sought  by  Columbus  and  others, 
85,  108,  293,  et  seq.;  found  by  Ma- 
gellan,  295,  300;  navigated  by  Loaisa, 
Drake  and  others,  300,  3x1,  359,  369; 
location  forgotten,  3x1;  at  Panama, 
294>  311,  313;  at  Tehuantepec,  294; 
of  Santa  Maria,  31  x;  of  Le  Maire, 
45a. 

Suerre,   river,   255. 

Sugar-cane,  brought  to  America  from 
the  Canary  Islands,   68. 

Sullivan,  John  T.,  reports  on  routes, 
298. 

Surinam,   coast   of,    118. 

Swan,  Captain,  buccaneer  chief,  46a, 
464.  46s.  480. 

Swattee,  in  Darien,  474. 

Swine,  see  Hogs. 
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Tabasco,  Mexico,  90,  402. 

Tabernilla,  town,  419. 

Tabira,  Juan  de,  factor,   185,  192. 

Taboga  Island,  23,  24;  Badajoz  and  Rua 
on,  19s  Prdrariu  at,  312;  Pizarro 
■ails  from,  3^6;  3%^^  J76,  381,  420; 
the  Trinidad  «1tidea  Captain  Searles 
at,  426;  buccaneers  at,  447,  448,  449* 
462,  463;  Townley  whips  the  Spanish 
cruisers  at,  466. 

Tabor,  Indian  town,  195. 

Ttbraba  province,   199. 

Tafu      LicienliAte,  240,  24 1. 

Tmlaniancft,  371    jjj. 

Talavera,   Fernando  de,  37,  40. 

Tamame  province  197. 

Tarobsysofl,  ^78. 

Tanela  river,  16,  297. 

Tapta,  Gomez  de,  strunf  up  at  Venta 
de  Chagre,  265. 

Tapirs,  330,  334. 

Taracuri,  Indian  village,  195. 

Tarbo,  Indian  town,   123. 

TaUracherubi,  Indian  chief,  194. 

Tas,  on    IndLsns,  sf  also  Reparti- 

mknto     Kncomirnda. 

Tajfbo,  Cftdquc,     ij. 

Tectiria,  convened  with  the  Devil,  33a. 

Tehuantepec,  isthmus  of,  as  interoceanic 
route,  296,  297  31s,  317. 

TcTietlfFa,    r     .     :;,    ji. 

Tffctca*  Indian  chief    177. 

Tenuinast  or  maUirr?^  329. 

Terranova,  295. 

Terreros,  Pedro  de,  capUin  of  the 
Gallego,  87,  III,  115. 

Tcrtre,  Du,  3S5, 

TrTtTfnt,  J3l«ni[1s,  79. 

Testu,  Le,  Captain,  joins  Drake,  356, 
357. 

Thomas,  Duvivier,  at  New  Edinburgh, 
481. 

Thome,   Robert,  295. 

Tiha,  or  chief,  319,  332. 

Tiburon,  cape  of  Colombia,  3,  15,  16, 
108,  215;  cape  of  Haiti,  390,  408. 

Tickle  Me  Quickly  Harbour,   15. 

Tides,  in  Caledonia  Bay,  15;  at  Colon 
and  Panama,  23;  in  gulf  of  San 
Miguel,   17s,  446. 

Tiempo    Muerto  at   Portobelo,   394. 

Tierra  Firrae,  2,  14;  reached  by  Colum- 
bus, 79,  85,  89*  #*  seq.\  by  Ojeda, 
Nifto,  Guerra,  Pinzon.  and  Bastidas, 
118,  119,  122,  127,  129;  granted  to 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  130  et  Mtq.;  141, 
147.   151,    157,   168,    i83.#l  stq.\  211, 


220,  233,  244,  255,  272,  288,  295;  **• 
also  Spanish  Main;  Castilla  del  Oro; 
Paria;  Venezuela;  Santa  Marta;  Pan- 
ama, Isthmus  of. 

Tigres,   330,   444- 

Tirichi,  Indian  village,  166,  167. 

TiioQ,  Thomas,  375. 

Tobacco,  used  by  the  Indians,  49,  55,  56, 
323. 

Tobaga,  island,  79. 

TocsmorOt  44  D^  441. 

Todos  Los  Santos,  named  by  Balboa, 
178. 

Toe  (Isla  Rica),  176. 

Toledo,    Federico    de,    takes    St,    Kitts, 

381,  38a- 

Toledo,  Francisco  de,  viceroy  of  Peru, 

360. 
Tolu,  349.  355.  394- 
Topocante,  in  Darien,  495. 
Toreba,  in  Nicaragua,  222. 
Toro   Point,   lighthouse  and  breakwater 

at.  9. 
Torra  province,  199. 
Torre,  Joan  de  la,  at  Gallo,  241. 
Torres,  Antonio  de,  66,  72  74. 
Torres,  Luis  de,  55. 
Tortuga,  island  of,  named  by  Columbus, 

57;   headquarters   of   the   Buccaneers, 

382,  383,  390,  391.  407. 
TortugAs,   fiiUnci^,    108. 

Toscjintlli,    Dr     Paulo,    sends   chart   to 

ColuDibui,  3Sf  43> 
Ti>tonagu>«  Indian  chief,  194. 
Town  of  the   Keys   (Cayos),  434. 
Townley,   Captain,  buccaneer  chief,   24. 

463*465;  fight  at  Taboga.   466. 
Town-Meeting,    first    held    in    the    New 

World,  151,  152. 
Trade-winds,  46,  87  ,357. 
Trautwine,   J.    L.    surveys    in    Panama, 

296. 
Treaty,    Hay-Bunau-Varilla,    3,    19;    of 

Basle,     112;     of     Utrecht,     314;     of 

Tordesillas,    379;    of    America,    389, 

435;   with  the  Dariens.  467;   of   Rys- 

wick,      469,      47' ;      Clayton-Bulwer, 

474- 
Tree-top  Indians,   97,    165,   328. 
Triana,   suburb  of  Portobelo.   393.   395. 

403. 
Trinidad,  town,  2$;  inland,  78.  79,   122, 

383;    La  Villa   de,    284:    on    the    Rio 

Belen,    285;    river,    307. 
Trinidad,  ship,  429;  447.  45©.  45>.  453- 
Tristan,  Diego  ,captain  of  the  Capitana, 

killed  by  Veraguans,   104,   105,   113. 
Tristian,  Captain,  privateer,  457,  484. 
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Tro^Gi,  14a,  37a.  471,  479. 

Trota,  tettlement  in  Vengna,  Myu 

Trujillo,  Pens,  a4J. 

TnaxiUo,  HondurM,  89  ,aso,  2$^  371, 

37a»  40a. 
Ttibanami,   King,    x6a,    163.    169,  319; 

spared  by  Balboa,    178,    179;   rciiata 

Ayora,  X90>i9a. 
Tubugantee,  473.  474- 
Tuira  riTer,  a,  16,  17,  44i,  44Sf  487. 
Tttinaco,  Indian  chief,  tnrrenders  pearb 

to  Balboa,  175;  giTet  Balboa  second 

intimation  of  Peru,  176,  177,  187,  a35; 

rows    Morales    and    Pizarro    to    the 

Pearl  Islands,   193. 
Tnmbaga,  impure  gold,  324. 
Tumbez,  Peruvian  city  reached  bgr  PI- 

larro,  239.  a4a,  243,  a62. 
Tunaca,  Indian  chief,  193. 
Turbaco,  in  Urabi,  X3a,  134. 
Turbo,  town  of,  139. 
Turey,  or  heavenly,  S9. 
Turkeys,   found  in   Nicaragua,    198. 
Turluri  river,  272, 
Tutibri,  Cacique,  193. 
Tuyraes,  or  devils,  aoo,  329,  330. 

U, 

Uux>A,  Antonio  de,  6,  25,  26,  27;  de- 
scribes the  animals  of  Panama,  335* 
336;  at  Portobelo,  393- 

Umbria,  Pedro  de,  pilot  with  Nicueaa, 
144. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  5. 

United  States,  4»  9>  X9«  »7- 

Urab&,  gulf  of,  i,  2,  14,  15,  16,  108, 
118,  127,  130,  134.  139,  141.  M9. 
151,  187,  21s,  236,  249,  284,  317. 
343*  474;  Indians  of,  135,  149,  289, 
330;    province   of,    15,    16,    122,    149, 

159. 
Uriri,  region  of,    100,   101. 
Urraci,  Indian  chief,  227,  228. 
Ursua,   Pedro  de,   308,   509. 
Utia,  see  Hutia. 
Urunia,    or    war-chief,    323. 

V. 

Vaca,    Alonso,    governor    of    Veragua, 

287. 
Vaca  de  Monte,  see  Tapirs. 
Vaila  Monos,  307. 
Valderr&bano,  Andres  de,   with   Balboa 

when    he   discovered   the   South    Sea, 

181;  beheaded  with  Balboa,  203,  204, 

207,  208. 


VaWea,  Prmndico  V.  C  de,  capteia  «iCh 

Pednuriaa,  183. 
Vald^  Samon  IC,  a^.   164,  j^x. 
Valdivia,  Cavalier,  reg^or  of  AsrtigH^ 

151.  158;  sacrificed  bgr   ladinu^  s^ 

i«7. 
Valdivieso,    A.    dit,    bishop    of    Ktar- 

agua,  2^2,  26$. 
Valenxnela,    ^aniah    offioer^    147,    198^ 

199. 
Validfte  Indiana,  $,  3a$;  peasnsBlig  $• 
ValladoUd,  later  Comasracvia*   309. 
VaUejo,     Prandaoo     de.      defeated    al 

Cen^  190. 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  451. 
Valverde    y    Mercado,     Praadboo    dc^ 

moves    Nombre   de    Dios    to    Poct^ 

belo,  a88,  $19. 
Van    Horn,    buccaneer    leader,     tafeea 

Vera  Cmz,  391. 
Varco,  (and  Texeira)  sailed  down  Bar- 

bary  coast  to  Bojador,  3a. 
Varedas,  Indian  ddef,  M2B» 
Vargas,  Juan  dc^  priest,  a44. 
Vasoo   Nuftez,  m#  Ba&oa,    Vaaoo   Na- 

ftec  de. 
Vasquez,  quoted,  a48. 
Vasquex,    Prandaco,   first  covernor   of 

Veragua,  ayo;  founds  Santa  F4  Coo- 

cepdon,   aad   Tre«a,    ayi,   ays,    a^ 

a86. 
Vaua,  W,  &  W..  362. 
Vac    Lopes,    writea    of    Noi^kre    de 

Dios,  $46. 
Vega,  Gardlasso  de  la,  a4i,  afi4. 
Vega  Real,  Hispaniola,  7»*  7Sw  9S. 
Vegara,  Juan  de,  with  Ojeda  at  Santa 

Cruz,   128,  129. 
Veitch,     William,    coundllor    of    Cale- 
donia. 477.  494- 
Vela,  Vasco  Nunez,  arrives  at  Nombre 

de  Dios,  257. 
Vela,  cape,  2,   it 8,   120,   130,   184,  339. 
Velasco,   Diego  F.  de,   ordered  to  look 

for  a  strait,  311. 
Velasco,    Juan    h.    de,    describes    Ver- 
agua, 284-286. 
Velasquez,    Diego,    governor    of    Cuba, 

131,  222,  228. 
Vendables,    southwest    winds,    394* 
Venezuela    (Little   Venice)   Coquibacoa, 

authority  to  colonize  given  to  Alonso 

de  Ojeda,  78,  81,   128;  gulf  of,   107, 

"9,  39a. 
Venta  Cruz,  see  Cruccs. 
Venta   de    Camalilla,    inn    on    the    Ca- 

mino  Real,  7,  307. 
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VenU  de  Chagre,  where  the  Camino 
Real  crossed  Chagres  river,  7,  307. 

Vera,  Andr^  de,  priest  with  Balboa, 
17a,  181. 

Vera  Crux,  Mexico,  90,  22a,  496,  313, 
388,  391,  408. 

Veragua,  Duke  of,  lineal  descendant  of 
Christopher  Columbus  created,  11  a, 
251;  sends  Pefia  to  settle  Veragua, 
269;  relinquishes  his  duchy  to  the 
crown,  270. 

Veragua  (now  Veraguas),  province  of, 
a,  4,  5,  6,  25,  87,  94;  discovered  by 
Columbus,  95,  96;  settlement  on  Rio 
Belen,  98-102;  Spaniards  driven  out 
by  the  Quibian,  104*108;  Nicuesa 
resettles  Belen,  141-144;  deserted  by 
Nicuefca,  145;  154,  184;  Albites  sails 
to  settle,  212,  213;  227,  228;  offered 
to  Bartolom^  Colon,  250;  Gutierrez 
starts  Concepcion,  251,  252;  aban- 
doned by  Gutierrez,  253;  made  a 
duchy,  269;  attempt  to  settle,  by 
Badajoz,  269;  Pefia  fails  to  settle, 
270;  duchy  given  up  by  Luis  Colon, 
270;  descriptions  of,  269  et  seq; 
governor  Vasquez  founds  Santa  F^ 
and  Concepcion,  270,  273,  285;  set- 
tled by  people  of  NatA,  270,  272; 
governors  of,  270,  273,  287;  hot,  hu- 
mid and  unhealthy,  271,  273;  bal- 
lasted with  gold,  100,  250,  284,  285; 
towns  of,  287;  Indians  of,  95,  98, 
102,  227,  252,  287,  340,  323  et  seq. 

Veragua  river,  6,  98,  99,  102,  103,  142, 
145.  asi.  272,  286,  355. 

Verde,  cape,  31,  3a;  islands,  34,  82, 
379.  504. 

Verdugo,  Melchor,  takes  Nombre  de 
Dios,   260. 

Vernon,  Edward,  8,  12,  290,  382;  de- 
clared he  could  take  Portobelo,  397; 
captures  Portobelo  and  San  Lorenzo, 
398;  futile  attempt  on  Panama,  399; 
515. 

Vcrrazanno,  Giovanni  de,  finds  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  294. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  his  name  affixed  to 
New  World,  67,  81,  86,  128. 

Viboras,  or  Pedro  Shoals,  163,  515. 

Viceroyalty  of  the  Indies,  granted  to 
Columbus,  40;  taken  from  Columbus 
and  his  family,  81,  86,  118,  127,  251. 

Vikings,  buccaneers  analogous  to,   389. 

Vildemos,    looted,    402. 

Villacorta,  Alonso  M.  de.  builder  of 
New  Panama.    18,  432,  439,  $12. 


Villafuerte,  Pedro  de,  conspires  against 

Bastidas,   122-124. 
Villalba,    Rodrigo  de,   stabs  the   rebels, 

266. 
Virgin    islands,    named    by    Columbus, 

70.  369. 
Vtacaina,  86,  97.   105,    107,   109,   115. 
Volcano,  of  Chiriqui,  27. 

W. 

WAFBa,  Lionel,  buccaneer  doctor  and 
historian,  14.  24,  96,  322,  32^,  334; 
crosses  the  Isthmus,  44^;  m  the 
South  Sea,  446-452;  with  the  Darien 
Indians,  454*.  put  to  a  Non-plus, 
456;    practices    phlebotomy,    458;    re- 

ioins    his    party,    460;    again    in    the 
'acific,      461-467;      returns     to     the 

Caribbean,  468;   472,  486. 
Waldeseemuller,  map  of,  294. 
Wank    river,    descended   by    the    bucca- 
neers,  467. 
War  of  Jenkin's  Ear,  399. 
Warner,   Thomas,   settles  on   St.    Kitts, 

381. 
Wairee,  native  wild-hog,  334.  444. 
Watling.  John,   buccaneer  captain,   387, 

350;  killed  at  Arica,  451. 
Watling    Island     (San    Salvador),    first 

land   siffhted   by   Columbus,   48-52. 
West    Indies,   24,    55.   67,   82,    120,    127, 

176,  338,   375   *i  **?•.  402.   452,  469. 

471,  486;  see  also  Antilles. 
Wild-hog.  see  Peccary. 
William,    Mosquito    Indian,    384,    442; 

left  at  Juan  Fernandez,  451* 
William    III.,    king    of    England,    468, 

476.  481.  484.  485. 
Willoughby,     Sir     llugh,     tries     for    a 

northeast  passage,  295. 
Windward  Cnannel,  57. 
Winter,   John,  deserts  Drake,   359- 
Women,     Indun,     60,    232,     233,    322, 

323,  327. 


Xacua.   Cuba,    13^. 

Xaquixaguana,     Gonzalo      Pizarro     be- 
headed at.  262. 
Xaragui,   no. 

Y. 

Yaqui  river,  Hispaniola,  61. 

Yerva  del  Gallo,  336. 

Yucatan,    discovered    by    Cordova    and 

Alaminos,  90,  163. 
YucaUn  Channel,  86. 
Yunque,  Cuban  mountain,  54. 


Zacatioa,   Mexican   port,   300. 

/ambos.  or  zambaigos,  325. 

Zamudio,     Martin,    chosen    alcalde    at 

Antigua,   151,    153.   158*  i^*   183. 
Zapatero  point,  6. 
Zapatilla  cay.  5. 
Zarobaro,   islands,    255. 
Zevallos.  Juan  C.  G..  castellan  of  San 

Lorenzo,   398. 
Zenu,  cemeterv  of,  24^.;  see  also  Cenfi. 
Zorita,  Juao  oe,  captain  with  Pedrariaa, 

185. 
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